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Blue  and  Red  Colouring  Matters  (continued). 

The  roots  of  Atropa  Belladonna  yield  a  colouring"  matter  which, 
according  to  Hubschmann,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  hemes.  To 
obtain  it,  the  roots  are  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  90  p.  c. ;  the  tincture 
when  distilled,  leaves  a  residue  of  brownish-yellow  acid  syrup, 
together  with  resui.  The  latter  is  removed  and  the  'syrup  is  mixed 
with  ammonia  and  filtered,  when  there  remains  on  the  filter  a  small 
quantity  of  black  granules,  which  are  to  be  dissolved  in  acid,  precipi- 
tated with  ammonia,  and  washed  with  water  and  alcohol.  The  black 
powder  thus  obtained,  Hiibechmaatffl  Atrosin,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dissolves  with  fine  red  colour  in  dilute  mineral 
acids,  and  in  aqueous  tartaric  acid.  (Iliibschmann,  Schiceiz,  Pharm. 
ZeiUchr;  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  19,  369.) 

3.  Leaf-red. 

The  red  colouring  matter  of  autumn-reddened  leaves,  the  Erythrophyll 
of  Berzelius  is  produced,  according  to  Macaire-Princep,  by  the  con- 
tinued alteration  of  leaf-green  which  has  first  changed  to  leaf- 
yellow.  Wittstein  also  regards  it  as  a  product  of  the  action  of 
sun-light  on  leaf-green,  and  terms  it  Cissotannic  acid  (xv,  516). — 
According  to  Schiibler  and  Franck,  autumn-reddened  leaves  contain 
leaf-yellow  and  a  blue  colouring  matter  which  is  reddened  by  acids ; 
the  experiments  of  Berzelius,  however,  contradict  this.  Chatin  and 
Filhol  (Compt.  rend.  57,  39)  seem  to  consider  some  kinds  of  leaf -red  as 
identical  with  Pi-emy's  cyanin  (xvi.  622). 

Leaf -red  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  plants  which  bear  red  fruit, 
especially  in  the  leaves  of  Sorbus  aucupaHa,  Ptninus  Cerasvs,  Bibe.'t 
rubruMj  and  Berberis  vulgaris,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  red  colour 
of  the  fruit  (Berzelius).  Autumn-reddenea  leaves  occur,  however,  in 
plants  which  do  not  bear  red  fruit,  the  coloration  having  also  no  con- 
nection with  the  decay  of  the  leaves  (11.  Mohl). 

The  red  autumnal  leaves  of  Bhus  Coriana  and  Pyrus  communis, 
and  the  calyx  of  Salvia  splendens  yield,  when  treated  with  hot  alcohol, 
a  red  resin  which  is  turned  green  by  alkalis  and  reddened  again  by 
acids,  and  is  insoluble  in  oils  (Macaire-Princep).  —  The  brown  autumnal 
leaves  of  the  hornbeam  are  not  turned  green  by  caustic  potash 
(Gmelin).  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  Vitis  hederacea  is  reddened  by 
acetic  add,  and  gives  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  a  violet  precipitate, 
which  is  turned  green,  but  not  dissolved,  by  caustic  potash.  When 
to  the  decoction  an  excess  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  added,  the 
resulting  precipitate  is  green ;  if,  however,  basic  acetate  of  lead  be 
gradually  added,  a  violet  precipitate  is  produced,  wnich,  alter  washmg, 
is  turned  green  by  the  neutral  acetate  (Legrip,  J.  Chim*  med.  23,  188) 
See  XV,  516. 

The  leaf-red  of  Berzelius  is  obtained  from  the  reddened  leaves  of 
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tho  cherry  and  of  the  currant.  Tlie  leaves  are  exhausted  with 
alcohol ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off ;  and  the  remaining  red  liquid,  after 
filtering  from  resin  and  fat,  is  mixed  with  water,  which  produces  no 
cloudiness.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  then  added  so  long  as  the 
resulting  grass-green  precipitate  turns  brown  on  standing.  When  the 
colour  no  longer  changes,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  completely  pre- 
cipitated by- neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  fine  green  precipitate  is 
washed  on  a  filter,  afterwards  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and 
the  solution  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  Basic  acetate  of  lead  throws 
down  a  little  more  leaf -red  from  the  liquid  previously  predpitated  by 
the  neutral  acetate.  —  Leaf -red  is  darker,  and  more  blood-red  than 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  cherry,  which  it  otherwise  resembles.  Its 
solution,  when  evaporated,  throws  down  a  red-brown  deposit,  which 
forms  pale  red-brown  compounds  with  bases.  Unchanged  leaf-red 
dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms,  with  bases,  compounds 
having  a  green  or  yellow  colour,  whilst  those  of  the  colouring  matter 
oi*  the  fruit  are  gieen  or  blue.  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  leaf- 
red  is  half  precipitated  by  lime-water,  tho  supernatant  liquid  is  red, 
and  not  blue,  as  would  be  the  case  if  leaf-red  were  a  blue  colouring 
matter  reddened  by  acids  (Berzclius,  Ann.  Pharm,  21,  2G5;  Pogg, 
42,  428). 

Red  cabbage  contains  a  colouring  matter,  which  is  turned  red  by 
acids  and  green  by  alkalis,  and  seems  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  violets.  Metallic  salts  and  boracic  acid  colour  the  fresh  liquid 
green,  and  that  reddened  by  acids  blue  (Murray).  Carbonic  and 
other  acids  colour  the  green  alkaline  liauia  blue  ^Bowen,  Schw.  43, 
382;  Robinet  and  Guibourt),  —  Ilydrosulphuric  acid  passed  through 
the  liquid  turns  it  green  (Wolffgang,  ScJier,  N,  BL  1,  177);  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  protoxide  of  iron  decolorises  the  liquid 
which  has  been  rendered  green  by  alkalis  (Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Pharm. 
9,  286). 

If  the  deposit  thrown  down  from  the  expressed  sap  of  the  leaves 
of  Antidesma  alexiteria  be  washed  with  cold*  water,  warm  ether  after- 
wards tidces  up  therefrom  a  violet  colouring  matter,  which  is  turned 
green  by  alkalis  and  red  by  acids  (Ridoln,  Bmgn.  Giorn.  17,  472). 
The  sap  of  MeicuriaUa  perennis  assumes  in  the  air  a  blue  colour,  which 
is  reddened  by  acids  (Runge).  The  sap  of  Orobus  iiiger  and  Polf/gonum 
aviculare^  as  well  as  the  sap  of  Boletus  lactijluasy  turas  blue  only  on 
exposure  to  the  air  (Runge). 

The  nearly  colourless  sap  expressed  from  the  leaves  of  Aloe 
soccotrina^  when  exposed  to  the  air,  even  in  the  dark,  gradually 
assumes  a  red  colour,  passing  at  last  to  a  splendid  purple-violet. 
Acids  redden  tlie  sap  and  precipitate  the  colouring  substance  (Guytou- 
Morveau.  Fabroni,  Scher,  J,  2,  517  and  540). 

The  red  colouring  matter  of  the  root-bark  of  Lithospermum  arv^nse, 
the  red  of  Spanish  pepper,  chica-rcd,  and  nucin  are  treated  of  under 
Alkanet-rcd  (p.  17). 

('.  Green  Colouring  Matters. 
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Resinous  leaf-green.  Einhofs  Vegetable  Wax^  Pelletier's  Chlorophyll^ 
Macaire-Princep'8  Chromule  verte. 

Varions  substances  extracted  by  alcohol  or  ether  from  different 
plants,  and  coloured  by  leaf-green,  were  described  by  the  older 
chemists  as  leaf-green.  Berzelius,  however,  obtained  the  green 
colouring  matter  of  leaves  in  a  purer  state.  According  to  Fremy's 
investigations,  even  this  leaf -green  must  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of 
a  blue  and  a  yellow  colouring  matter.  The  following  views  have  also 
been  put  forward : — 

a.  Leaf-green  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood,  and  contains  iron  as  an  essential  component  (Verdeil).  The 
root,  seeds,  and  white  parts  of  plants  contain  iron  in  the  form  of  pro- 
toxide, which,  when  the  parts  become  green,  is  converted  into 
sesquioxide,  and  occurs  as  such  in  the  reddened  parts  of  plants ;  in 
leaf-green  it  occurs  together  with  protoxide  (E.  Risler,  Kopp's  Jahresb. 
1859,  560 ;  extr.  from  N.  Arch.  ph.  nat.  6,  206). 

b.  Leaf-green  is  a  coloured  substance,  produced  (probably  by  the 
influence  of  Iron)  from  a  colourless  or  faintly  coloured  compound,  pos- 
sibly (^uercetln,  sesculethi,  luteolin,  or  a  decomposition-product  of 
berberin,  coloured  by  salts  of  iron  (Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Pharm.  112,  96 ; 
115,  45).  Pfaundler  found  that  quercetin  coloured  by  iron  behaved 
differently  from  leaf-green  obtained  from  gi\a88.  Hlasiwetz's  view 
may,  nevertheless,  be  con-ect  in  some  cases. 

c.  According  to  Morot,  leaf-green  has  the  composition  represented 
by  the  formula  C"Nff*0*,  and  occurs,  together  with  a  fatty  body, 
CtH'O,  from  which  it  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  not  capable  of  producing  either  blue  or  red  vegetable 
colouring  mattei-g.  His  investigation,  as  well  as  that  of  Morren  on 
chlorophvll  and  erythrophyll,  is  known  to  us  only  in  the  form  of  an 
extract  (Kopp's  Jafiresh.  1859,  561)  (Kr.). 

Leaf-green  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow,  and 
may  be  split  up  into  these  colours.  When  leaf-green,  extracted  by 
alcohol,  is  shaken  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  ether  and  one  part 
of  slightly  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ether  takes  up  the  yellow 
colour,  whilst  the  hydrochloric  acid  beneath  is  coloured  a  splendid 
blue.  If  the  two  layers  be  mixed  by  the  intervention  of  alcohol,  the 
Kreen  colour  is  reproduced.  The  yellow  colouring  matter  thus  ob- 
tained is  designated  by  Frdmy,  Phylloxanthin ;  the  blue  colour  he  terms 
Phylloeyanin.  A  less  complete  separation  of  the  two  is  effected  by 
adding  to  the  alcohoh'o  Icaf-gi'een  hvdrate  of  alumina,  together  with 
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small  qaantities  of  water,  whereby,  so  long  as  the  liquid  is  strongly 
alcoholic,  a  dark-green  lake  is  precipitated,  the  alcohol  remaining  of  a 
vellow  colonr.  On  treating  this  precipitate  (or  the  yellowish-green 
lake  formed  by  adding  more  water)  with  ether,  alcohol,  or  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, the  green  coloiu'  is  dissolved  as  a  whole;  bisulphide  of  carbon 
dissolves  first  the  yellow,  and  leaves  the  undissolved  portion  of  a  dark- 
green  colour.  —  Bases  change  leaf -green  into  yellow  by  the  conversion 
of  phyllocyanin  into  phylloxanthin.  The  latter  substance  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  yields,  with  alumina,  a  yellow  lake,  from  which  alcohol, 
ether,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  extract  the  colouring  matter.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  turned  green  by  hj'drochloric  acid ;  ether  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  into  blue  and  yellow.  Tlie 
yellow  colouring  matter  of  young  shoots  and  of  etiolated  leaves 
may  also  be  split  up,  by  means  of  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
into  blue  and  yellow.  It  is  coloured  green  by  hydrochloric  acid 
(Premy). 

When  leaf-green  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  containing  a 
trace  of  nitric  acid,  a  nearly  pure  blue  liquid  is  obtained  (Pilhol,  Compt, 
rend,  50,  1182). 

Phyllocyanin  and  phylloxanthin  are  obtained  from  the  green  colour 
of  the  young  leaves  of  wheat" in  the  following  manner:  The  expressed 
sap  mixed  witli  alcohol  is  coagulated,  and  the  coagulum,  which  retains 
the  colouring  matter,  is  washed  and  exhausted  with  ether.  The  ether 
is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  first  washed  with  cold,  then  dissolved 
in  hot  alcohol,  and  boiled  for  a  few  seconds  with  alcoholic  potash, 
whereby  the  green  colour  is  not  altered.  On  dilution  with  water  and 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  a  splendid  blu(^ 
liquid,  copper-red  by  reflected  light,  are  obtained.  The  latter,  as  the 
alcohol  evaporates,  deposits  dark-blue  flocks  of  phyllocyanin,  which 
dry  up  to  a  dark-blue,  brittle  mass ;  or  if  the  blue  acid  liquid  be  pre- 
cipitated with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  decomposed 
with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  colouring  matter  goes  down  with  the 
sulphide  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  then  to  be  washed  with  ether  to 
remove  the  yellow,  and  exhausted  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric 
acid;  on  evaporating  the  solution,  dark -blue  phyllocyanin  remains. 
Nitric  acid  turns  it  gi'een,  then  orange-yellow;  hydrochloric  acid 
colours  the  alcoholic  solution  a  splendid  blue-green.  When  heated  in 
a  glass  tube,  it  yields  a  violet  distillate.  Contams,  at  100°,  50*96 
p. c.  C,  8*52  H,  7*01  N,  and  33ol  0,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
(^N'lPO"  (Ludwig  &  Kromayer).  —  The  yellow  precipitate  thrown 
down  by  hydrochloric  acid  forms,  after  washing  with  alcohol,  a  yellow, 
viscous'mass.  It  is  not  altered  by  digestion  with  caustic  soda.  After 
removing  the  soda,  it  forms  with  water  a  yellow  emulsion,  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  which  is  taken  up  by  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid  when 
shaken  therewith.  The  ethereal  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a 
residue,  which  is  dissolved  (excepting  wax)  by  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
and  left  on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  tough,  yellow  mass.  It  is 
coloured  green  by  nitric  acid  (Ludwg  &  Kromayer). 

If.  According  to  Stokes  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xiii,  144),  the  leaf-green 
of  land-plants  is  a  mixture  of  four  substances,  two  green  and  two 
yellow,  all  possessing  highly  distinctive  optic^il  properties.  The  green 
substances  yield  solutions  exhibiting  a  strong  red  fluorescence;  the 
yellow  substances  do  not.  These  four  substances  are  soluble  in  the 
same  solvents,  and  throe  of  them  are  very  easily  decomposed  by  acids, 
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or  even  by  acid  salts,  such  as  binoxolate  of  potash.  Fremy's  phillo- 
cyanin  is  mainly  the  product  of  decoinjx)8ition  by  acids  of  one  of  the  green 
bodies ;  his  philloxanthin  differs  in  composition  and  properties  according 
to  the  mode  of  preparation.  Green  sea- weeds  agree  with  land-plants, 
except  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  colouring  substances  present ; 
but  in  olive-coloured  sea- weeds  (Melanospermece)  the  second  green  sub- 
stance is  replaced  by  a  third  green  substance,  and  the  first  yellow 
substance  by  a  third  yellow  substance,  to  the  presence  of  which  the 
dull  colour  of  these  plants  is  due.  The  red  colouring  matter  of  the  red 
sea- weeds  {Rkodospennece)  which  the  plants  contain  in  addition  to  chloro- 
phyll appears  to  be  an  albuminous  substance.  (See  also  Chem.  Soc,  J, 
xvii,  309,  314.  f) 

Older  investigations.  By  Berzelias.  —  Leaf-green  is  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  decomposed  by  acids  and  alkalis,  but  forms 
definite  compounds  therewith.  Like  other  colouring  principles,  it  is 
destroyed  by  Hght,  air,  and  chlorine.  It  may  be  obtained  in  three 
modifications. 

a.  Leaf-green  having  the  colour  of  fresh  leaves.  The  fresh  leaves  of 
Crataegus  Aiia^  collected  in  August,  are  bruised  and  exhausted  with 
ether ;  the  dark-green  tincture  is  distilled  over  a  water-bath  till  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  ether  is  removed  ;  the  solution  is  separated  from  the 
deposit  thereby  produced ;  and  the  latter  is  washed  with  alcohol  so 
long  as  it  imparts  a  dark-green  colour  thereto.  The  alcoholic  tincture 
contains  leaf-green  of  the  first  modification,  whilst  the  separated  ethe- 
real solution,  and  the  portion  of  the  deposit  insoluble  in  alcohol,  con- 
tain leaf -green  of  the  second  modification.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
evapomted  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  leaves  a  little  dark  substance  (iS).  Water  is  added 
to  the  dark-green  filti^ate  so  long  as  precipitation  ensues,  and  tli(j 
precipitate  is  washed  in  succession  with  cold  and  hot  water,  the  latter 
bemg  coloured  yellow.  The  leaf-green  thus  obtained  and  dried,  has 
ah'cady  undergone  change,  since  it  dissolves  only  with  diflSculty  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  with  black-gi-een  colom*.  It  is,  therefore,  digested 
for  twelve  hours  in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash,  afterwards 
diluted  with  twice  the  volume  of  water,  and  heated  to  the  boiling- 
point.  The  splendid  grass-green  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  black 
powder  deposited,  and  slightly  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  when 
the  leaf-green  is  thrown  down  in  fine  green  flakes,  which  are  collected, 
washed,  and  dried. 

Dark-green,  earthy  mass,  easily  triturable  to  a  grass-green  powder. 
When  heated  to  200°,  it  does  not  fuse,  and  gives  off  merely  a  trace  of 
moisture.  On  treating  this  heated  leaf-green  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  caustic  potash,  a  small  quantity  of  black  powder  remains  undis- 
solved; the  greater  part,  however,  is  still  undecomposed.  —  Leaf- 
green,  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  melts,  puffs  up,  and  gives  off  first 
a  trace  of  moisture,  then  a  colourless  oil,  together  with  a  red  non- 
crystalline sublimate ;  at  last  a  dark  oil  passes  over,  whilst  a  perfectly 
combustible  charcoal  remains  behind.  The  red  sublimate  dissolves  in 
water,  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  not  saponified  by 
caustic  potash,  and  carbonises  when  heated,  without  again  subliming. 
Leaf-gi-een  is  decolorised  and  converted  into  a  fattjr  mass  by  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  Citric  acid  decom- 
I>oscs  it.    Hot  oil  of  vitriol  turns  it  brown,  and  evolves  sulphurous 
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tf€id.  An  alcoholic  tincture  of  fresh  leavea  is  bleached  in  a  few 
hours  in  sunshine.  In  one  experiment  loaf-yellow  (itvi.,  515)  seemed 
io  be  produced. 

Leaf-green  is  insoluble  in  water,  even  when  boiling.  Cold  oil  of 
vitriol  dissolves  it  with  magnificent  green  colour ;  the  solution  is  per- 
manent except  when  heated:  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*14  dissolves  it  with  deep  emerald-green  colour, 
generally  leaving  behind  a  small  quantity  of  pale-yellow  fatty  sub- 
stance :  the  solution  is  partially  precipitated  by  water,  and  completel  v 
precipitated  by  neutralisation  witn  carbonate  of  lime ;  it  leaves  tne  leaf- 
^een  as  a  dark-green  pellicle  when  evaporated.  —  Moist  leaf-green 
(lissolves  in  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  in  caustic  potash 
and  soda,  with  fine  green  colour,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solutions 
by  acetic  acid  in  large  flocks,  which  appear  emerald-green  by  trans- 
mitted light.  Dried  leaf -green  leaves  a  dark  residue  when  dissolved 
in  caustic  potash.  The  solution  in  ammonia  and  in  the  carbonates  of 
the  alkalis  has  a  dingy  colour.  The  ammoniacal  solution  loses  its  am- 
monia when  evaporated ;  the  solution  in  caustic  potash  or  its  carbonate 
deposits,  when  concentrated,  a  potash-compouna  of  leaf-green  soluble 
in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  — Lime-  and  baryta- water  precipi- 
tate ammoniacal  leaf -green  with  pale-green  colour.  Alkaline  leaf-green 
precipitates  solution  of  alum,  with  splendid  green  colour;  the  alcoholic 
solution  precipitates  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  grass-green  colour. 

Leaf-green  dissolves  slightlv  in  cold,  more  freely  in  boiling  acetic 
acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  with  grass^green  colour  (the  dried  substance  slowly  with 
blue-green  colour),  and  is  again  thrown  down  by  water.  Soluble  in 
ether^  oQ  of  turpentine,  and  fixed  oils  (Berzelius). 

p.  Leaf-grem  having  the  colour  of  dried  leaves,  — Obtained  from  fresh 
leaves  in  the  preparation  of  a.  The  ethereal  solution,  obtained  as  de- 
scribed, is  added  to  the  deposit  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  evaporated ;  and 
the  residue  is  again  dissolved  in  ether  and  mixed  with  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  is  coloured  an  opaque  green.  So  much  ether  is  then 
added  that  it  is  not  completely  taken  up  by  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and, 
after  shaking  and  standmgfor  24  hours,  the  deep-yellow  solution  is  de- 
canted, the  remaining  ethereal  solution  bein^  rinsed  out  with  a  httle 
ether.  The  solution  is  warmed  to  drive  off  the  ether  held  in  solution, 
and  filtered ;  the  fat  remaining  on  the  filter  is  washed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  the  acid  solution  is  mixed  with  water  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate is  produced,  then  filtered,  and  saturated  with  marble,  whereby 
the  leaf-green  is  thrown  down.  The  precipitate  produced  by  water  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  leaf -green  of  the  third  mo- 
dification behind ;  and  the  filtrate  (now  no  longer  precipitated  by  water, 
since  it  contains  only  /3)  is  to  be  precipitated  by  marble  as  before. 

P  leaf-ffreen  is  of  a  dirty  yellowish  dark-green  colour,  Hke  dry, 
long-kept  leaves.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  water,  except  in  presence  of  a  or  7.  It  behaves  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  with  chlorine  and  nitric  acid,  and  generally  also  with 
solvents  and  predpitants ;  the  solutions  and  precipitates,  however, 
exhilHt  other  colours.  The  solution  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  de- 
colorised by  zinc.  The  solutions  in  acetic  add^  alcohol,  and  other 
are  grey-green  in  thin  films  and  reddish-blue  in  thicker  layers 
(Berzelius). 
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7.  Third  mod^ication  of  kaf-grem.  —  Obtained  ia  the  preparation  of 
/9f  as  a  black  residne,  insoluble  in  hydrochlorio  acid  of  ep.  gr.  1*14.  It 
is  purified  by  washing  with  water,  dryings  dissolving  in  boiling  alcohol 
(which  is  effected  with  difSculty),  and  evaporating  the  dark-green 
solution  over  the  water-bath.  —  It  forms  a  shining  residue,  nearly 
black  by  dayhght,  dark-green  by  artificial  light.  Hard,  &nd  easily 
reduced  to  a  dark-green  power.  Attracts  moisture  readilv  from  the 
air  and  becomes  pasty.  Dissolves  very  slightly  in  hydrochloric  acid 
with  yellow  colour,  and  is  not  thrown  down  again  by  water.  Insoluble 
in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  acetic  acid,  forming  a  fine  green 
solution,  from  which  it  is  deposited  of  a  green  colour  on  cooling. 
Difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether 
(Berzelius). 

Leaf-green  prepared  froiti  poplar  leaves,  according  to  the  directions 
of  BerzeUus,  contains,  at  102°,  54-74  p.  c.  C,  4*82  11.,  6-68  N.,  and 
33-76  0.  (Mulder). 

The  dark  blue-green  solution  of  leaf-gi*een  in  oil  of  vitriol,  when 
covered  with  a  layer  of  alcohol,  assumes  a  dark  indigo-blue  colour, 
which  is  imparted  to  the  alcohol  (Marquart). 

Verdeil  obtains  his  ^ferruginous)  leaf-green  by  exhausting  leaves 
with  boiling  alcohol,  ana  mixing  the  tincture  with  hydrate  of  lime, 
whereby  the  fatty  bodies  are  retained  in  solution,  and  the  leaf-green  is 
precipitated.  The  lime  precipitate  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ether,  which  take  up  the  leaf -green  and  leave  it  behind  on  evaporation. 

When  grass  is  expressed  with  water,  the  liquid  heated  to  boiling, 
and  the  albuminous  leaf-green  which  separates  exhausted  with  alcohol, 
the  tincture  leaves  on  distillation  a  soft  dark-green  jelly.  This  is 
agitated  with  boiling  water ;  the  liquid  is  decanted ;  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  warm  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  solution,  after  cooliufi*, 
filtered  and  precipitated  with  hot  water.  The  flocks  thus  precipitated, 
form,  when  dried  and  triturated,  a  dark-blue  powder,  containing  on  the 
average  (after  deducting  0*92  p.  c.  ash  containing  iron)  60*84  p.  c. 
carbon,  6*88  hydrogen,  32*78  oxygen,  and  an  unimportant  trace  of 
nitrogen  (0*037  p.  c).  When  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  it  does  not 
yield  the  decomposition-products  of  quercetin  (Pfaundler). 

Euchema  spmosum  Ag.,  a  sea- weed  from  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
contains  a  variety  of  leaf-green  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
ai^d  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (Oudemanns>  N.  Br.  Arch.  87,  292). 
The  leaf-green  of  Cetraria  islandica,  the  tallochlor  of  Schnedermaun  and 
Knop,  behaves  in  a  similar  manner.  (Seo  under  Cehwric  acid,  C«H>«0»*,  p.  22) . 
—  A  green  colouring  matter  from  infusoria,  which,  according  to  M.  Schultz  (Compt, 
rend,  34, 683)  agrees  with  leaf-green,  hut,  according  so  Salm-Horstmar  {Pogg.  94,  466) 
differs  therefrom,  wiU  he  described  in  another  place. 

The  two  following  green  colouring  matters  differ  from  leaf-gi-eeu. 

Chreen  colouring  matter  of  Thi8tU''tops^  Artichokes^  and  undeveloped 
Flower-huds.  —  When  these  parts  of  plants,  while  still  white,  are  boiled 
with  water  or  pressed,  colourless  liquids,  unchangeable  in  the  air,  are 
obtained,  which  turn  green  in  the  air  on  addition  of  a  little  soda  or 
hme-water,  and  in  presence  of  excess  of  alkali  assume  a  yellow  colour. 
From  these  green  solutions,  alum,  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  stannic 
oxide  throw  down  fine  dark-green  lakes,  which  are  not  altered  l»y 
drying. 

On  decomposing  the  lead-prccipitate  with  alcohol  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  mixing  the  brown  yellow  tincture  with  a  large  quan- 
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tity  of  ether,  the  colouring  matter  is  precipitated.  Wheu  collected, 
washed  with  water,  and  dried,  it  is  yellowish-brown,  uifusible  and  non- 
volatile, and  contains  nitrogen  and  traces  of  ash,  — The  green  colour 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  fine  red  colour ; 
it  is  not  affected  by  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid.  The  easily  formed 
solution  rii  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  is  of  a  fine  green  colour, 
aud  is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  is  decolorised  by  liquids  in  a  state  of 
fermentation,  and  regains  its  coloiur  on  exposure  to  the  air.  —  The 
cjlour  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dyes  prepared  cotton-wool 
(Verdeil,  Compt.  rend  47,  442  ;  J.pr.  Chem.  77,  461). 

Colouring  matter  of  Monotro]>a  Hifpopitys.  —  Appears  to  bo  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  air  on  some  colourless  substance  contained  in  the 
plant,  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  plant  assuming  a  violet  colour  only  on 
exposure. 

An  aqueous  decoction  of  the  fresh  plant  deposits,  on  standing,  a 
dark  blue-green  powder  consisting  of  microscopic,  round,  black  gmnuies. 
—  The  same  powder  is  obtained  by  digesthig  the  plant,  without  access 
of  air,  in  alconol  previously  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  and  distilling  the 
tincture  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol,  when  a  small  quan- 
tity of  black  granules  is  deposited.  —  This  substance  appears  to  contain 
nitrogen.  —  When  heated  it  evolves  an  odour  of  cloves,  then  gives  off 
vapours  having  the  smell  of  tobacco,  together  with  oily  drops,  and 
leaves  charcoal.  —  It  dissolves  gradually  in  boiling  water  with  brown 
colour :  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  is  precipitated  green  by 
acetate  of  iron,  dirty-yellow  by  mercurous  nitrate,  and  yellow  by 
jicutral  acetate  of  lead ;  tincture  of  iodine  colours  it  a  transient  cheriy- 
red.  —  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  without  assuming  a  dark  colour,  and 
is  thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  water.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
it  with  emerald-green  colour ;  the  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  water. 
Cold  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  greenish  coloiur.  —  It  dissolves  easily 
ill  aqueous  ammonia  and  alkalis  with  black  colour,  and  is  precipitated 
from  the  solutions  by  acids  in  cherry-red  fiocks.  — Insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether  (Reinsch,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  25, 193). 
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Primary  Nuclem  C*H**. 

Betene. 
C>«H». 

B.  Tro31Hsi>orff.     Ann,  Pharm.  21,  126. 

E.  Kraus.     Poyg,  43,  141 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  28,  345. 

Steenstrup  (and  Forohhammer).    Ann.  Pharm.  41,  39 ;  J.  pr.  Chem. 

20,  459. 
Knauss     Ann.  Pharm.  106,  391 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  82,  334. 
Fkhling.     Ann.  Pharm.  106,  388 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem,  74,  507;  Chem, 

Ccntr.  1858,  513  ;  Kopp's  Jahresber^  1858,  439. 
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Fritzsche.  Petersb.  AcacL  Bull.  17,  G8 ;  J.  pr.  Chem,  75,  281  ;  abstr. 
Ann.Pharm,  109,250;  CompL  rend.  47,  723;  liep.  Chim,  pure  1, 
264;  Kapp'a  Jakreab.  1858,  440.  — A^.  Fetetsb.  Acad.  Btdl.  3,  88; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  82,  321 ;  abfltr.  Chem.  Centr.  18G1, 197  ;  Kopfs  Jahresb, 
1860,  475. 

Diacovered  by  Fikentoclicr  {Bericht  iiber  die  T'erM,  deuUcher  Naturf.  zu  Prag^ 
1837)  and  Trommfidorff :  described  by  Kraus  as  Scheereril,  and  by  Steenstrup  as 
PhflUiretin,  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  Knauss,  as  a  product  of' the  distillation 
of  resin,  was  recognised  by  Fritzsche  as  identical  with  the  above  substances.  Prin- 
cipally investigated  by  Fritzsche. 

Occurrence.  In  fossil  pine-trunks,  in  deposits  of  peat  and  lignite ; 
in  a  peat-bed  on  the  Fichtelberg  (Fikentschcr,  Trommsdorff) ;  in  a 
lignite  deposit  near  Utznacb,  -Canton  St.  Gall  (Konlein,  Kraus) ;  in 
Danish  peat-bogs  (Stecnstrup).  It  foims  a  thin  covering  of  snittll, 
fatty,  shiuinfc  scales,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  is  also  diffused  through 
the  wood.  On  the  Fichtelberg  and  near  Utznacli  it  is  found  asscjciated 
with  Fichtehte.  —  A  resin,  melting  at  lOS"",  obtained  by  Ilerz  {N. 
Bepert.  10;  50G)  in  very  small  quantity  from  the  lignite  of  the  llohcn- 
peissenberg  in  Southern  Bavaria,  may  possibly  be  retene. 

Fonnation.  In  the  dry  distillation  of  pine- wood  rich  in  resin,  it 
passes  over  with  the  tarry  liquors,  and  separates  therefrom  in  scales 
having  the  appearance  of  paraffin  (Knauss).  By  submitting  colophony 
to  dry  distillation  and  passing  the  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube, 
Fritzsche  obtained  several  hj'drocarbons  forming  compounds  with 
picric  acid,  amongst  thorn  probably  retene  :  metanapthalin,  which  is 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  is  perhaps  impure  vetene  (Fritzsche). 

Preparation.  From  Foml  Wood.  The  comminuted  wood  is  exhausted 
by  boiling  with  alcohol ;  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  then  dis- 
tilled off ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  decoction  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  treated  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  which  dissolves  retene  and  other 
substances,  leaving  a  red-brown  acid  resin.  The  sulphide  of  carbon 
is  removed  by  distillation,  and  the  residue  dissolved,  together  with 
picric  acid,  in  benzene,  when,  on  cooling,  a  com])ound  of  retene  with 
picric  acid  and  benzene  separates  out  in  yellow  needles.  These  are 
pressed  and  recrystalUsed  from  alcohol,  with  addition  of  excess  of 
picric  acid,  and  the  compound  of  retene  and  picric  acid  is  decomposed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  at  page  165,  vol  xvi :  the  sepa« 
rated  retene  is  recrystallised  from  alcohol  (Fritzsche).  Kraus  boils  the 
wood  in  alcohol  and  purifies  the  retene  which  separates  by  recxystallisation.  When 
the  crystals  obtained  from  the  wood-remains  in  Danish  peat-bogs  are  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  t«koretin  crystallises  out  first,  and  afterwards  retene  (Steenstrup). 

Properties.  Soft,  shining  laminae,  resembling  boracic  acid,  unctuous 
to  the  touch  (Trommsdorff).  Nacreous,  less  loose  than  napUialin 
(FehUng).  Melts  at  875°  (Steenstrup),  at  98—99°  (Fehling),  at 
107-5°  (Trommsdorff),  at  114°  (Kraus).  Fused  retene  solidifies  at  90°, 
the  temperature  rising  to  95°  (Fritzsche).  Solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a 
white,  very  brittle  mass.  Evaporates  gradually  in  the  air  and  over 
the  water-bath ;  on  melting  it  gives  off  white  clouds,  which  condense 
to  a  woolly  sublimate  (Kraus).  Volatihses  slightly  with  water-vapour. 
Boils  at  a  temperature  about  the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  and  distils 
a^lmost  ^nchangcd,  the  distillate  becoming  brown  and  the  residue 
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carbonising  only  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  (Fritzsche,  Fehling). 
See  below.  —  Inodorous,  tasteless.  Sp.  gr.  after  fusing  and  solidifying, 
0-88  (Trommsdorff)  ;  according  to  FehJing,  it  sinks  m  cold,  but  floats 
on  boiling  water. 

Fritzsche. 

H.  Tromms-  ICraus.      Steen-    Fehling.  mean, 

dorff.  Btrup.       tnean.       earlier,      later. 

86  C ....  216  ....  92-31  ....  90*91  ....  91*36  ....  9018  ...  91*68  ....  9219  ....  92*41 

18  H...    18  ....    7*69  ....     7*56  ....     7*42  ....    924  ....    836  ....    7*60  ....     7*78 

C»H»»...  234  ....10000  ....  98*47  ....  98*78  ....  99*42  ...10004  ....  99*79  ....100*19 

Polymeric  with  bensene  (Trommsdorff,  Kraus). 

Decompositions.  1.  Fused  retene  gives  off,  at  160*,  a  number  of 
small  bubbles,  boils  at  200°,  turning  brown,  and  yields  first  a  colour- 
less (but  altered),  then  a  brown  distillate,  and  at  last  a  black  tar, 
charcoal  being  left  behind.  The  distillate  melts  with  the  warmth  of 
the  hand,  and  does  not  afterwards  solidify  when  left  at  rest,  but  if 
shaken,  it  partially  solidifies  in  laminae.  By  repeated  distillation  it  is 
obtained  onite  fluid,  and  no  longer  yields  retene  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol.  The  crystals  of  the  distillate,  freed  from  retene,  contain 
85-91  p.  c.  C,  10-84  H.;  the  oil  contains  86-18  p.  c.  C,  and  11-2  H., 
the  two  are  therefore  isomeric  (Kraus).  This  retene  probably  contained 
fichtelito  (Kr.).  See  above.  — 2.  Ketone  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame 
(Tronunsdorff,  Kraus).  —  fi.  Nitric  add  converts  retene  into  a  resm 
(Fritzsche) ;  more  dilute  acid  also  forms  crystalline  products 
(Fehling).  Trommsdorff's  Tetene  is  not  attacked  by  fuming  nitric  add ;  that  of 
Kraus  is  dissolved,  and  is  thrown  down  firom  the  solution  by  water  white  and 
crystalline.  —  4.  Retene  forms  coloured  resins  by  treatment  with  chromic 
acid  (Fehling),  and  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash 
rPritzsche).  —  6.  By  prolonged  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  retene  is 
aissolved,  evolving  an  odour  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  forms  retene- 
bisulpholic  acid,  which  crystallises  out  in  combination  with  sidphuric 
acid  on  standing.  Retene  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  yields  sulpho- 
retene  (Fritzsche). 

Knauss  added  retene  to  a  mixture  of  fuming  and  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol,  warmed 
the  mixture  to  promote  solution,  and  saturated  the  liquid,  after  dilution,  with 
carbonate  of  lead.  In  this  way  he  obtained,  on  one  occasion,  a  lead-salt,  which 
BoUdified  to  a  jelly  on  cooling  the  concentrated  solution,  and  contained,  after  pressing 
and  drj^ing  at  100°,  26*92  {>.  o.  C,  280  H.,  and  4282  PbO.  Another  time,  on  super- 
saturating oil  of  vitriol  with  retene  and  diluting  the  solution,  imchanged  retene 
separated,  together  with  a  white  powder ;  the  liquid  when  saturated  with  carbonate 
oflMd,  yielded,  besides  the  above  salt,  retene-bisulpholate  of  lead,  and  white  flocks  of 
a  third  lead-salt,  soluble  only  in  boiling  water,  and  containing  46'80  p.  c.  C,  4'47  H.,. 
and  29  82  PbO. 

6.  Retene  is  not  acted  upon  by  potassium  (Trommsdorff,  Steenstrup), 
or  by  camtic  potash,  or  lime  (FehUnff),  even  when  distilled  therewith. 

Retene  is  insoluble  in  water.  — ^It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold, 
and  much  more  readily  in  boiling,  alcohol.  One  part  of  retene  dissolves  in 
28*6  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol  of  94  p.  c.  (Trommsdorff),  in  40  pts.  of  76  p.  c.  j  on  cool- 
ing l/800th  remains  in  solution  (Fritzsche).— Easily  soluble  in  warm  ether j 
and  in  volatile  And  fixed  oils. 

Retene  toith  Picric  acid.  Retene  is  dissolved  together  with  three 
parts  of  picric  acid  in  hot  alcohol  or  other,  and  the  ctystals  are  col- 
lected and  pressed.  —  Woolly,  delicate,  orange-yellow  needles,  darker 
firfter  fusion.  Melts,  when  heated,  to  an  orange-red  liquid,  which 
solidifies  at  125''.  —  Washing  with  alcohol  decomposes  it  j  alcohol  of 
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75  p.  c.  diasolves  picric  acid  and  leaves  retene  behind ;  alcohol  of  90  p.  c. 
dissolves  a  portion  of  the  compound  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  remainder 
crystals  of  retene  are  deposited  (Fritzsche). 

FriicMhe.  fiMcm. 

.  earlier,  later, 

288     ....       62-20    ....     62-67     6240 

42     ....         907     .... 

21     ....        4-54     ....       4-55     473 

112     ....       2419     .... 


48  C   

8  N  

21  H  ^ 

14  0  

C«H«,C»H»X'0«  ....  463     ....     10000 

Containi  51-38  p.e.  wtene  and  43-62  p.c.  picric  acid  (Fritzsche).  (Calc.  50  54 
p.  c.  retene,  4946  pimc  acid). 

Retene  with  Picric  acid  and  Benzene.  —  When  a  mixture  of  retene 
and  picric  acid  is  dissolved  in  benzene,  there  fle(3arate  on  cooling' 
needles  containing  13-90  to  1447  p.c.  benzone ;  they  become  opaquo 
in  the  air,  and  lose  the  whole  of  tlic  bonzeue  (P>itzschc). 

FritzsL-hc. 

C«n»«  234     ^i3-25     43  75 

C«H«    78    14-42     14-47 

C«H»X»02   229     42-33     4235 

C»H»C«n«,C«H»X»0«....     541     100-00    100^ 


Conjugated  Compounds  of  Retene. 

Sulphoretene. 

0»fl«S«0«  =  0"H»  2SO»,2HO. 

Fritzsche.    J.  pr.  Chem.  82,  889. 

On  diluting  the  solution  of  retene  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  filtering  the  liquid  from  the  crystals  of  a  hydrated 
compound  of  retene-bisulphollc  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  which  form  on 
cooling,  and  boiling  the  mother-liquor  with  more  retene,  Fritzsche 
found  that  the  retene  floated  unattacked  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  ; 
he  therefore  added  gradually  twice  the  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
heated  the  mixture  to  170*"  or  180°,  till  the  retene  disappeared.  The 
black-green  liquid,  after  cooling,  was  decanted  from  the  tar  simultane- 
ously produced,  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  and  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  whereby  sulphoretene  was  precipitated*  The  precipitate 
was  washed,  dried,  freed  from  admixed  retene  by  treatment  with  ether, 
and  crystalhsed  from  boiling  water  or  alcohol. 

Propci'ties,  Deposited  from  water  in  thin  laminae,  and  from  alcohol 
as  a  light 'sandy  powder  or  in  crusts.  Melts  only  at  the  point  of 
decomposition. 
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.    216    ... 

.      20    .... 

.      32    ... 

64    .... 

65-03    ... 

.....       603     ... 

9-67    ... 

..      19-28    ... 

Fritzsche. 
66-23 

20  H 

6-08 

2  S 

9-74 

8  0 

18-95 

C»H«  S»1P0» .... 

,    882    .... 

, ...  10000    ... 

10000 
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Decompositions,  When  heated  it  blackeiiH'and  yields  a  solid  distillate 
which  is  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  combines  "with  picric  acid,  like 
retene.  On  digestion  with  oil  of  vitriol^  it  reddens,  turns  semi-fluid, 
and  dissolves  with  red  colour.  Water,  gradually  taken  up  by  the 
solution,  precipitates  flocks ;  added  in  larger  quantity,  it  forms  a  clear 
solution  which  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  needles  on  cooling.  The 
solution  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  ammonia,  but  forms  therewith 
difficultly  soluble  granules,  probably  of  retene-bisulpholate  of  ammonia. 

Combitiations.  Sulphoretene  is  wetted  with  difficulty  by  cold 
water  and  dissolves  but  slightly.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it  abundantly 
but  slowly. 

Dissolves  abundantly  in  hot  dilute  mineral  acidsy  and  is  deposited 
from  the  solution,  on  cooling,  in  flocks  or  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  or, 
when  ammonia  is  added  to  the  hot  solution,  in  laminae. 

With  Hydrochloric  acid.  —  Obtained  by  boiling  sulphoretene  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  deposited  from  tne  hot  liquid  as 
a  heavy  oil,  forming,  on  cooHng,  a  crystalUne  solid  which  is  immediately 
decomposed  by  water. 

With  Oxalic  acid.  —  When  aqueous  oxalic  acid  is  boiled  with  an 
excess  of  sulphoretene,  the  filtrate  first  deposits  unchanged  retene, 
and,  on  further  cooling  and  standing,  a  white  granulated  ix)wder,  which 
seems  not  to  be  decomposed  by  water. 

With  Picric  acid.  —  The  solution  of  sulphoretene  in  hot  aqueous 
picric  acid  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  jelly,  which  dries  up  to  a  dark 
orange-yellow,  paper-like  mass,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow 
needles  very  difficultly  soluble  in  benzene. 

Sulphoretene  dissolves  freely  in  boiUng  aqueous  ammonia^  crystal- 
lising therefrom  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  solution  of  cattstic 
potash. 

Soluble  in  cold,  and  much  more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol.  Nearly 
insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon^  ether ^  and  benzene. 


Retene-bisulpholic  Acid. 

C»II"S*0"  =  C»»H»  4S0». 

Fbitzscue.     J.  pr.  Chem.  82,  380. 
Knauss.    J.pr.  Chem.  82,  334. 

Setendisulfosdure.    Disulf&reteHsdnre  (see  p.  10). 

Preparation.  Retene  is  added  to  oU  of  vitriol  slightly  diluted  with 
water,  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  till  it  crystallises  in  a  solid 
mass  ;  it  is  then  diluted  with  water,  neutrahsed  with  baryta  and  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  filtered  from  the  precipitftted  sulphate,  and  concen- 
trated to  crystallisation.  The  retene-bisulphohc  acid  is  liberated  from 
the  baryta-salt  by  sulphuric  acid  (Fritzsche). 

The  aqueous  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  a  syrup  which  solidi- 
fies, on  cooling,  to  a  tough,  waxy  mass  of  confused  needles.  The 
alcoholic  solution  yields  larger  needles  (Fritzsche). 
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When  subjected  to  dn/  distillation  it  puffs  up,  evolves  sulphurous 
acid,  and  yields  a  distillate  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  resembles 
the  baryta-salt  (Fritzsclie). 

The  acid  dissolves  in  water.  Tlie  solution  of  retene  in  oil  of  yitriol  depositp, 
on  absorption  of  water,  oily  drops  which  dissolre  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
(Fritzsche). 

A  solution  of  retene  in  moderately  dilute  oil  of  vitriol  forms,  on 
standing,  crystals  of  a  compound  of  retene-hisulphoUc  acid  with  sulphuric 
acid,  which  convert  the  saturated  solution  into  a  pulpy  mass.  From 
100  parts  of  retene,  280  parts  of  these  crystals  (containing  58' 13  p.  c. 
free  sulphuric  acid)  are  obtained.  They  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  compound  of  1  at.  of  retene-bisulpholic  acid  with  10  at.  of  oil  of 
vitriol.  They  dissolve  easily  in  water,  and  arc  apparently  deposit  cm  I 
therefrom  in  hydrated  crystals  (Fritzsche). 

ReteM-hisulpholate  of  Baryta.  —  Preparation,  above.  Delicate,  colourL'»ss 
needles,  giving  off  14-46  p.  c.  water  at  175°  (10  at.  =  14*53  p.  c.  HO), 
and  absorbing  it  again  on  exposui*e  to  moist  air.  —  Submitted  to  dr v 
distillation  it  yields  a  liquid  distillate,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and 
combines  with  picric  acid  to  form  yellow  needles  (Fritzsche). 


36  C   

in  H 

Dried. 

216     .... 

16    .... 

....    40-81     .. 
....      302     ... 
....     25-90    .. 
....     1214    .. 
....     18-13     .., 

Fritzsclie. 

40-78 

3-07 

2Ba 

4S 

12  O  

137     .... 

61    .... 

96    .... 

25-85 

12-16 

1814 

C85HWBa»,4SO» 

529     .... 

....  10000    .., 

100-00 

Retene-hisulpholate  of  Lead.  — See  p.  10.  Dissolves  slightly  in  coM, 
and  freely  in  boiling  water,  separating  therefrom  on  cooling  in  whit»* 
flocks  (Knauss). 

KnausB. 


36  C  

216    .... 

....    36-00    

....    35-93 

16  H  

16    .... 

....      2-67     .... 

....      317 

4  S    

64    .... 

....     10-67 

10  0   

80    .... 

....     18-83 

2  PbO  

224    .... 

....    37-83    .... 

....    87-43 

0«H«Pb»,4S0» 

600    ... 

10000 

The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  (Fritzsche). 
Primary  Nucleus  C»'H**. 

Helenene. 

GeRHARDT.      Ann.   Chim.  Phys.  72,  181.  —  A''.  Ann.   Chim.  Phys.  12, 
100. 

When  helenin  is  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  a  light 
oil  passes  over,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  black  viscous 
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residue  remains  behind.  The  distillate  ia  treated  i*epeatedly  with  f  oraing 
sulphuric  add  to  remove  unchanged  helenin,  precipitated  with  water, 
dried,  and  rectified. 

Properties,    Yellow  or  colourless  oil,  lighter  than  water.    Boils  at 
285^  to  295**  (Tratte,  4,  298).    Odour  faint,  resembling  that  of  acetone. 


Gerhard<^. 

mean. 

sec 

...  216    ... 

90    .. 

89-88 

88  C 

..  228    ... 

....    89-76 

Z4,^ 

...    2i    ... 

....     10    .. 

10-22 

26  H 

..    26    ... 

10-24 

C«H«.... 

...  240    ... 

100    .. 

....    9955 

c^n*.... 

..  264    ... 

....  10000 

Ocrliardt  hesitates  between  these  two  formulc. 

Ilelenene  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  —  In  nitric  add  it  turns  red, 
then  green,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  apparently  unaltered ;  when 
heated  it  is  converted  into  a  resin.  Cold  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  is  without 
action  on  helenene ;  the  hot  liquid  carbonises  it :  if  the  mixture  be 
gently  heated,  the  whole  dissolves  completely  with  brown-red  colour, 
and  on  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  neutralising  with  carbonate  of 
baryta,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  helenene-sulphate  of  hctryta  (con- 
taining, at  100%  5-9  p.  c.  H.,  and  17*75  BaO)  is  obtained.  The  salt  is 
bitter,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  non-crystalline. 


Carotin. 
C«H»K)«  =  C»H«*,0*? 

Wackbnroder.     Mag,  Pharm.  33,  148 ;  abstr.  BerzeL  Jahresher,  12, 

277. 
Zeise.    J,  pr.  Chem.  40,  297 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  C2,  380. 
Aug.  Husemann.     Dissert,  Oher  Carotin  und  Hydrocarotin,  Gott.  1860  ; 

Ann.  Pharm.  117,  200;  abstr.  Chem,  Centr,  1861,  348;  Bep,  Chim, 

pure  3,  407 ;  Knpp's  Jahresh.  1861,  754. 

BuooTei«d  by  Wackenroder  in  1832,  Yauquelin  (Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  41,  48) 
naving  prerioiuly  described  a  resinous  red-jr£>Uow  colouring  matter  obtained  from 
carrots.    Especially  investigated  by  Husemann. 

Occurrence.    In  the  roots  of  the  cultivated  £>aucus  Carota. 

Preparation,  Rasped  can'ots  are  subjected  to  pressure,  and  the 
press-cake  is  repeatedly  agitated  with  water  and  again  pressed ;  the 
united  hauids  are  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  addition 
of  a  little  tincture  of  galls,  and  the  precipitate  of  carotin,  hydi'o- 
carotin,  and  other  substances  (principally  vegetable  albumin)  is  pressed 
and  boiled,  in  its  half-dry  state,  six  or  seven  times  with  5  or  6 
times  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  which  takes  up  hydrocarotin 
and  mannite.  It  is  then  dried  and  exhausted  by  boiling  six  or  eight 
times  in  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  the  greater  part  of  thq  bisulphide  is 
distilled  off ;  and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol 
and  left  at  rest,  when  the  carotin  crj'stallises.    It  is  washed  with 
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boiling  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  and  at  last  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol  till 
the  washiagB  have  only  a  slight  yellow  colour  (Husemann).  Zeise 
boils  the  precipitate?  produced  by  sulphuric  acid  in  diluted  carrot-juice, 
after  washing,  with  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  washes 
it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  with  weak  and  strong  alcohol,  in 
succession,  to  dissolve  fat,  vegetable  albumin,  and  other  substances : 
the  carotin  remaining  behind  is  crystallised  from  bisulphide  of  carbon 
with  the  help  of  absolute  alcohol.  —  Wackenroder  obtains  carotin  by 
exhausting  with  ether  either  the  sliced  roots  washed  and  dried,  or  the 
coagulum  formed  by  heating  the  expressed  juice.  The  residue  left  on 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  is  shaken  either  with  cold  strong 
alcohol,  or  repeatedly  with  ammonia,  to  remove  fatty  matter ;  it  is  then 
again  dissolved  in  ether,  and,  after  addition  of  alcohol,  left  to 
crystallise. 

Properties,  Carotin  forms  red  cubes,  or  octahcdi-al  crystals,  some- 
times exhibiting  a  golden  or  satiny  lustre.  At  100**  it  assumes  a 
splendid  red  colour,  resembling  that  of  copper  reduced  by  hydrogen 
(Husemann,  Zeise).  Melts  at  168"*  (Zeise),  167-8°  (Husemann),  to  a 
thick  dark*red  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  an  amoiphous  condition  on 
cooling.  See  below.  Inodorous,  tasteless,  neutral  (Wackenroder);  ac- 
cording to  Zeise,  the  odour  is  faint  and  agreeable ;  according  to  Huse- 
mann, powerful,  especially  on  warming,  like  that  of  orris  root.  Heavier 
than  water. 

Husemann. 


QC  r% 

216    .... 

84-37    .... 

9-87    .... 

6-26    ..., 

fnean. 
8406 

24  H  

24    .... 

9-78 

2  0  

16    .... 

616 

c»n«^o« 

256    ... 

10000    ... 

10000 

Zeise  proposed  the  formula  CH^ 

Decompositions,  1.  In  diffused  lights  and  more  quickly  in  sunshine, 
it  becomes  paler  and  colourless  from  without  inwards,  so  that  on  ex- 
posure for  three  weeks  the  red  colour  disappears  completely.  The 
resulting  colourless  product  is  difficultly  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  benzene,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  non-crystallisable ; 
it  turns  red  again  when  heated  (Husemann).  This  change,  supposed  by 
Wackenroder  to  be  caused  by  an  admixture  of  fat  turning  rancid,  is  suffered  also  by 
pure  carotin  (Husemann) — 2.  Carotin  dried  at  90  ,  when  subjected  to  a 
gradually  increasing  temperature,  loses  at  150^,  10  p.  c.  in  weight,  and 
becomes  inodorous  and  discoloured :  when  thus  altered,  or  when  fused, 
it  behaves  towards  solvents  in  the  same  manner  as  bleached  carotin 
(Husemann,  Zeise).  Carotin,  heated  above  its  melting-point,  forms  a 
limpid  liquid ;  after  being  heated  to  250°  it  is  soft  and  yellowish-red 
on  cooling;  at  a  higher  temperature  (287"*,  Zeise)  it  carbonises,  with 
empjrreumatic  odour,  giving  off  a  little  gas  and  a  colourless  oil  (Huse- 
mann, Zeise).  —  3.  When  heated  in  the  air,  carotin  takes  fire  and  hums 
without  leaving  a  residue  (2ieise). 

4.  Dry  chlorine  converts  carotin  into  quadrichlorcarotin.     Bromine 

and  iodme  also  form  substitution-products  (Husemann) 5.  Carotin  dissolves 

in  cold  fuming  nitric  acid  with  yellow-red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  by 
water  a.s  lemon-j^ollow  nitrocarotinj  which  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of 
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carbon,  and  difficultly  soluble  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol.— 6.  Oil 
of  vitriol  dissolves  carotin,  forming  a  fine  purple-blue  solution,  from 
which  water  pi-ecipitates  amorphous  carotin  in  dark-green  flocks, 
('amtin  which  has  been  altered  by  heat  or  exposure  to  air  dissolves  in 
oil  of  vitriol  with  brown  colour.  —  7.  Dry  sulphurous  acid  colours  carotin 
deep  indigo-bluc  without  producing  further  change.  Blue  carotin 
turns  red  again  at  125°,  or  when  warmed  with  caustic  potash ;  it  does 
not  contain  sulphurous  acid.  Aqueous  sulphurous  acid  slowly  colours 
carotin  coffee-brown ;  caustic  potash  restores  the  red  colour.  —  8.  Caro- 
tin is  rendered  uncrystallisable  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash.  —  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  nascent  hydrogen,  nor  by  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
alcoholic  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute 
mineral  acids,  or  aqueous  alkalis  (Huscmann). 

Combinations.  With  Water?  Solutions  of  carotin  in  imperfectly 
dehydrated  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  benzene  deposit  a  white  efflorescent 
body,  which  splits  uj),  on  the  slightest  warmth,  into  water  and  carotin, 
part  of  the  carotin  becoming  sulphur-yellow  and  amorphous.  More 
permanent  crystals,  perhaps  of  a  second  hydi*ate,  are  obtained,  together 
with  carotin,  fmm  the  bisulphide  solution  to  which  absolute  alcohol  has 
been  added :  they  form  thin  colourless  laminoB,  a  solution  of  which  in 
benzene  deposits  distinct  six-sided  prisms  (Husemann). 

Carotin  is  insoluble  in  wcUer  and  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  acetic  acid 
(Wackenroder).  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic 
salts,  but  is  coloured  darker  and  greenish  by  sesquichloride  of  iron 
(llusemann). 

Carotin  is  easil}^  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  boiling  dilute  or  absolute  alcohol^  but  more  freely  so  in  presence  of 
hydrocarotin  or  fat  oils.  Amorphous  carotin  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Difficultly  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  and  easily  soluble  in  benzene 
and  \n  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 


Chlorine-nucleus  C«*C1*H*. 

Quadrichlorcarotin. 

C»^1*H"0»  =  C^1*II*>,0»? 

Husemann.    Diessertatian  iiber  Carotin,  4v.    Grott.  1860. 

i  Carotin  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine,  takes  up 
about  55'8C  p.  c.  of  it«  weight  (4  at,  CI  «  64  p.  c),  and  becomes  whitish- 
yellow  and  almost  completely  soluble  in  alcohol.  From  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion water  precipitates  quadrichlorcarotin  as  a  white  powder  containing 
37-06  p.  c.  chlorine  (cnlc.  =  S604  CI).  It  turns  dark- red  and  soft  at  100°, 
and  melts  at  120°.  Easily  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  ether, 
and  benzene. 
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Piiinarij  Nucleus  C*II" ;  Oxygen-nucUus  C^II^^O*. 

Alkanet-red. 

Pbllbtier.    J.  Phy$.  79,  278 ;  BulL  Phcirm.  G,  445.  —  Ann,  Chim.  Pkifs. 

51,  191 ;  Schw,  67,  87 ;  Ann.  Pkarm.  6,  27. 
John.     Chem.  Schriften  4,  81. 
Bolley  &  Wtdleb.    Ann.  Pkarm,  62,  141. 

Aeide  cmohmnque  (Pelletier).  PseucUUkannin  (John).  Anehusin,  —  Freisser*B 
Btatements  were  contradicted  by  Bolley  (Ann.  Pfiarm.  62,  133).  —  The  colouring 
xnfttter  of  the  roots  of  Anehusa  tinctoria  {Handhuch  yiii,  Phytochem,  58). 

Preparation,  1.  The  chopped  roots  are  exhausted  in  a  percolator 
with  cold  water,  which  takes  up  a  brown  substance ;  they  are  then 
dried  and  exhausted  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  extract,  after  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  prevent  the  conversion  of 
the  red  into  alkanet-green,  is  first  distilled  and  then  evaporated  over 
a  water-bath,  till  a  thick  opaque  liquid  remains,  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  colour  is  already  deposited;  the  liquid  is  shaken  with 
ether,  which  assumes  a  dark-red  colour,  and  witn  water ;  and  after 
removing  the  aqueous  layer,  the  ethereal  solution  is  repeatedly  shaken 
with  fresh  water,  until  it  is  reduced  in  bulk  and  becomes  syrupy.  On 
evaporation  the  alkanet-red  is  left  behind  (Bolley  &  Wydler). — 
2.  Coarsely  powdered  alkanet  roots  are  exhausted  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon ;  the  extract  is  freed  from  the  bisulphide,  partly  by  distillation 
and  completely  by  evaporation  over  a  water-bath;  the  residue  is 
treated  with  cold  water  containing  2  p.  c.  of  caustic  soda ;  and  the  fine 
indigo-blue  solution  is  filtered  and  precipitated  with  a  shght  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws  down  the  alkanet-red  as  a  red-brown 
precipitate.  This  is  washed  with  water,  collected,  pressed,  and  dried. 
The  mass  thus  obtained  forms  a  pm-ple-red  powder  when  triturated^ 
and  colours  fat  very  deeply  (Lepage,  Polyt.  Centr,  1859,  751 ;  Chem. 
Centr.  1859,  897). — Pelletier  either  exhausts  the  roots  with  boiling 
alcohol  and  evaporates,  and  dissolves  the  residue  in  ether,  or  exhausts 
the  root  with  ether  and  evaporates  the  extract. 

Properties.  Dark  red-brown,  resinous,  brittle  mass,  sliglitly  heavier 
than  water,  melting  below  60°  without  decomposition.  When 
cautiously  heated,  it  volatilises  in  violet-red  vapours  resembUng  those 
of  iodine,  having  a  penetrating  odour,  and  sublimes  in  very  light 
flocks ;  a  part,  however,  is  decomposed  (Pelletier).  According  to  Pelletier 
it  has  an  aoid  reaction  ;  according  to  Bolley  &  Wjdler  it  hu  not. 


Calculation  according  to  Gmelin. 

86  C 216    7200    .. 

20  H 20     6-67     .. 

8  0 64    21-33    .. 

Pelletier. 

69-85 

6-93 

23-22 

BoUey  &  Wydler. 

71-33 

700 

21-67 

C^H»08  300    10000    .. 

10000 

100-00 

Pelletier*8  forrnuU  is  C^'H^O*;  that  of  Bolley  &  Wydler  C»H*»0^ 
VOL.    XVII.  O 
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Decompositions,  1.  Alkanet-red,  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  yields  a 
combustible  gas  and  water,  together  with  aromatic  and  empyreumatic 
oils.  —  2.  C%/onVic  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution  colours  it  dirty 
yellow,  and  throws  down  yellow  flocks  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  8.  Con- 
centrated nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  a  small  quantity 
of  a  bitter  substance.  —  4.  The  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  water 
and  boiled  is  quickly  coloured  blue-green  (Pelletier).  Pure  alkanet-red 
dissolved  in  alcohol  remains  unchanged  after  boiling  for  four  hours, 
but,  on  addition  of  a  little  ammonia  or  of  the  nitrogenous  brown 
substance  of  the  roots,  it  is  converted  into  alkanet-green  (BoUey  & 
Wydlcr). 

Alkanet-green  ia  obtained  by  eyaporatinff  the  alcobolio  tincture  of  the  root« 
without  adcUtion  of  hydrocbloric  add,  the  diange  of  colour  appearing  soon  after 
boiling  commences.  The  extract  is  eTaporated  to  dryness  OTCr  a  water-bath ;  the 
black-green  residue  is  washed  with  water,  which  becomes  coloured  by  a  brown 
nitrogenous  substance,  and  then  exhausted  with  ether,  which  takes  up  a  Urge  quan- 
tity of  a  fine  green  colouring  matter.  Alkanet-green  contains  70*08  p.  c.  C,  7*60  H., 
and  22-32  O.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C^H«0"  (calc.  7034  p.  c.  C,  7*64  H.), 
and  is  formed  from  alkanet-red  by  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  According  to 
BoUey  &  Wydlerthus:  OH»0*  +  2H0  «  0^H?*O*  +  00».  — The  brown  nitro- 
genous substance  is  easily  soluble  iu  water,  espedally  when  hot,  but  insoluble  in 
ether  and  strong  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  rendered  darker  by  alkalis,  and 
precipitates  metallic  salts.  Sy  slow  eraporation  in  the  air,  it  acquires  an  acid 
reaction.  It  contains  4005  p.  c.  C,  432  H.,  8*12  N.,  and  62*51  O.  (Bolley  & 
Wydler). 

Alkanet-red  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with. 
amethyst-red  colour  (John). 

Dissolves  in  aqueous  amnimiia  and  in  athalis  with  blue  colour,  and 
is  precipitated  by  acids  in  brown-red  flocks.  Baryta-,  strontia-,  and 
Ume-water  also  form  blue  compounds  only  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but,  like  the  compounds  with  alkalis  and  metallic  oxides,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether  (Pelletier). —  Chloride  of  tin  (proto-saltf)  throws 
down  from  alcoholic  alkanet-red  a  scarlet-red  precipitate  (John) ;  hi- 
chloride  of  tin  colours  it  violet  without  forming  a  precipitate  (Bolley  & 
Wydler).  —  Alcoholic  alkanet-red  does  not  precipitate  alcoholic  neutral 
acetate  of  lead;  but  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  basic  acetate  it 
throws  down  a  grey-blue  precipitate  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol.  — 
It  colours  sesquichloride  of  iron  deep  olive-green,  with  slight  precipita- 
tion (Bolley  k  Wydler).  —  Mercuric  chhiide  precipitates  the  alconoHc 
solution  flesh-coloured:' other  metallic  salts,  altim,  for  example,  pre- 
cipitate it  only  on  account  of  the  water  they  contain,  the  precipitates 
being  therefore  quite  soluble  in  alcohol  (Pelletier). 

Alkanet-red  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  more  easily  in  ether.  It  is 
soluble  in  volatile  oils  BndfatSy  with  fine  red  colour  (PeUetier). 


Appendix  to  Alkanet-red, 

1.  Ghica-red. 

BorssiKQAULT.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  27,  315 ;  Berzel.  Jahresber.  6,  251. 
0.  L.  Ebdmakk.     J.  pr.  Chem.  71,  198  ;  Dingl.  147,  467  ;  Chem.  Centr. 
1857,  758 ;  Chem.  Gat.  1857,  465  ;  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1857,  487. 
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The  resvwus  red  of  Blgtionia  Chica.  —  The  colouring  principle  of  the 
dye-stuffs  known  in  commerce  as  Chica^  Carajuru,  or  Carucru. 

Carajuru  is  obtained  by  the  natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil  from  the 
leaves  of  Bigrwnia  Chica.  The  bruised  leaves  are  steeped  in  water  and 
set  aside  till  fermentation  takes  place,  during  which  the  red  colour  is 
thrown  down.  The  precipitation  is  accelerated  by  the  introduction  of 
a  bark  into  the  liquio.  The  colour  is  washed,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
made  into  balls.  —  Carajuru  ocx;urs  in  the  form  of  blood-red  cakes,  six 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  to  four  inches  thick,  resembling, 
except  in  point  of  coloar,  pieces  of  indigo.  It  is  a  mixture  of  chica-red, 
vegetable  cellular  matter,  and  mineral  substances.  See  aUo  Hancock, 
(Sd.  N,  PhU,  J.  7,  283),  and  Y'aej  (N.  J.  JPharm.  5, 151),  on  carajuru. 

Chica-red  la  obtained  from  carajuru  by  boiling  with  alcohol  and 
evaporating  the  tincture,  when  it  is  left  as  an  amorphous,  brownish, 
shining  mass  (Boussingault).  This  mass  is  digested  in  ether  till  it 
imparts  only  a  light  yellow  colour  thereto,  and  the  undissolved  portion 
is  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  (a);  or  the  colouring  matter  is  extracted  with 
alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  neutralised  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  boiling  water 
and  dried  at  100°  {b)  (Erdmann). 

Cliica-red  obtained  according  to  a  contains  59*62  p.  c.  carbon,  5  84 
hydrogen,  and  35-04  oxygen ;  that  prepared  according  to  b  contains, 
on  an  average,  63*10  p. c.  carbon,  4*94  hydrogen,  and  81*96  oxygen; 
a  corresponds  therefore  to  the  formula  C"H*0' ;  b  to  the  formula  of 
anisic  acid,  C"H"0',  with  wliich  cliica-red  is  isomeric  (Erdmann). 

Carajuru  exposed  to  light  assumes  a  brown-red,  and  at  last  a  cinna- 
mon-brown colour  (Erdmann).  Cbica-red  is  decomposed  by  heat^ 
puffing  up,  evolving  yellow  fumes,  and  leaving  a  difficulty  combustible 
charcoal.  —  Ctdorine  turns  it  brown  and  decomposes  it.  —  Cold  oil  of 
vitriol  blackens  it  without  setting  free  sulphurous  acid ;  water  added 
thereto  dissolves  a  portion  and  leaves  a  black  residue,  wliich  again 
turns  red  in  a  few  days  under  water  (Boussingault).  —  Chica-red, 
wanned  with  nitric  acid,  is  pretty  quickly  converted  into  anisic  acid, 
without  any  considerable  evolution  of  red  vapours.  The  reaction 
is  attended  with  the  emission  of  an  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
(Erdmann).  Carajuru  treated  with  nitric  (or  chromic)  acid,  also  yields 
principally  anisic  acid,  together  with  picric  and  oxahc  acids. 

When  carajuru  is  digested  with  potash^  grape-sugar,  and  water  or 
alcohol,  in  a  closed  flask,  according  to  the  method  described  under 
IinoiGO  (xiii,  89,  7),  a  violet  solution,  immediately  turning  brown  in 
the  air,  is  produced,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid  free  from  air  throws 
down  a  red-yellow  precipitate  (Erdmann). 

Chica-red  is  insoluble  in  wcUer.  —  Carajuru  gives  up  its  colouring 
matter  to  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  dark  brown-yellow  solution. 
With  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  yellow  to  orange  solution, 
-which  deposits  yellow-red,  amorphous  gi-anules  on  cooling,  and  gives, 
with  ammonia,  a  dark  purple-red  precipitate  (Erdmann).  —  Chica-red 
is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  yellowish-brown  colour  (Erdmann).  It.  dissolves 
quickly  and  completely  in  caustic  potash  and  carbonate  of  potash,  the 
solution  having  the  colour  of  wine-lees,  and  is  again  precipitated  by 
adds  (Boussingault).  According  to  Erdmann,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  soda  extract  hardly  any  colour  from  carajuru ;  accord- 
ing to  Boussingault,  carbonate  of  potash  takes  up  the  whole  of  the 

c  2 
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colouring  matter.  —  Aqueous,  and  more  especially  alcoholic  potash, 
take  up  the  culoui*ing  matter  of  carajuru  in  large  quantity,  the  latter 
assuming  a  deep  blood-red  colour  (Erdmann). 

Chica-red  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol :  the  ruby-red  solution  forms 
no  deposit  on  cooling,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  only  after  concen- 
tration (Boussingault).  It  dissolves  slightly  in  ether  with  yellow  colour 
(Erdmami).  Acetic  acid  is  coloured  dark-yellow  by  it,  and  deposits  a 
portion  with  carmine-red  colour  on  standing.  The  red  dissolves  slightly 
in  oU  of  turpentine  witli  brown  colour,  but  is  insoluble  in  castor^  olive, 
and  neaf 8-foot  oilf  with  which,  however,  it  forms  a  very  intimate 
carmine-red  mixture  (Boussingault). 

2.  Bed  colouring  matter  of  the  root-hark  of  Lithospermum  arvense.  — 
Extracted  from  the  bark  by  alcohol  containing  acetic  acid.  The  greater 
part  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  remainder  is  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath ;  the  black  mass  which  separates  from  the  aqueous 
residue  is  collected  and  treated  while  still  moist,  with  ether,  which  dis- 
solves nearly  the  whole ;  and  the  ethereal  solution  is  then  filtered  and 
evaporated.  The  black,  resinous  colouring  matter  thus  obtained  is 
not  perfectly  dried  even  by  prolonged  heating  in  a  steam-bath ;  it 
dries  better  after  treatment  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  by  which  a  small  portion  is  dissolved  with  blue  colour,  precipi- 
table  in  red  flocks  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  —  The  colouring  matter 
dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  fine  red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  water  with  green  coloration.  It  is  quickly  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  ether  with  blue  colour,  and  iu 
alcohol  with  violet  colour,  which  is  turned  blue  by  alkaUs  (Ludwig  & 
Kroraayer,  N.  Br.  Arch.  96,  271 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1859,  87). 

3.  Resinous  red  of  Spanish  pepper.  —  The  extract,  prepared  with 
boiling  alcohol,  is  exhausted  with  water  and  cold  alcohol  in  succession, 
the  red  colour  being  thus  left  behind.  —  It  dissolves  m  hot  caustic 
potash-solution,  and  is  precipitated  blood-red  by  acids.  Not  percep- 
tibly soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  the  solution  in  hot  alcohol  deposits  it  iu 
flocks  on  cooling  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  G,  124). 


4.  Nucin. 

A.  VoGEL,  Jun.,  &  Reischauer.     at.  Repert.  5,  106.  —  Further  7,  1 ; 
abstr.  N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  9,  328  ;  J.pr.  Chem.  73,319. 

The  (altered)  colouring  matter  of  green  walnut-shells  was  examined 
by  Braoonnot  {Ann.  Chim.  74,  305),  and  J.  A.  BwcYmev  {Repert.  79,  355), 
the  latter  of  whom  distinguished  a  Juglandic  acid  and  a  Walnut- 
hrown^ 

Source.  In  the  green  shells  of  walnuts.  The  nucin  occurs  ready 
formed,  but  is  accompanied  by  another  body,  allied  to  pyrogallic  acid, 
which  readily  decomposes  the  nucin  when  exposed  to  the  air.  —  The 
unripe  nuts,  shelled  about  the  end  of  June,  become  covered,  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  with  small  yellow  crystalline  needles  of  nucin,  which 
may  also  be  detected  in  the  cells  of  the  shell  under  the  microsco[)e. 
Most  solvents,  as  ether,  alcohol,  cliloroform,  and  oil  of  tnrpentine, 
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extract  the  nucin  from  the  shells,  but  leave  it  on  evaporation  in  a 
changed  state  in  the  form  of  a  dark  resin,  from  which  nucin  can  no 
longer  be  obtained  by  sublimation  Rectified  benzene  or  sulphide  of 
carbon  only,  when  left  for  a  short  time  m  contact  with  the  shells,  yields 
on  evaporation  crystals  of  nucin,  which,  however,  easily  undergo  altera- 
tion when  benzene  is  the  solvent  used.  —  But  if  the  substance  accom- 
panying the  nucin  be  first  decomposed  by  shaking  the  ethereal  extract 
with  nitrate  of  silver  (or  nitrate  of  copper),  whereby  metallic  silver  is 
thrown  down,  the  ethereal  layer,  when  afterwards  evaporated,  yields 
nucin,  which  does  not  suffer  change.  —  The  substance  which  decom- 
poses the  nucin  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  Walnut- 
shells  are  digested  with  alcohol,  and  the  tincture  is  removed,  whereupon 
it  exhibits  a  yellow  colour,  before  turning  green  or  brown,  and  imme- 
diately precipitated  with  neuti-al  acetate  of  lead ;  the  white  precipi- 
tate, separated  by  filtration,  is  then  decomposed  by  hj^drosulphuric 
dcid ;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated,  an  acid  gum  having  a  harsh  taste, 
being  left  behind.  This  substance,  in  contact  with  nucin,  turns  it 
brown  and  decomposes  it. 

Preparation,  The  separated  and  somewhat  comminuted  shells  are 
digested  for  two  hours  in  ether,  and  the  decanted  tincture  is  shaken  up 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  containing  a  slight  excess 
of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper,  until  a  pure  blood-red  coloration  appears ; 
the  ethereal  layer  is  then  removed  and  allowed  to  evaporate  over  oil 
of  vitriol.  (When  eysporated  in  tlie  air,  the  nucin  turns  brown  and  undergoes 
decomposition.)  Part  of  the  nuciu  remains  dissolved  in  the  aqueous 
nitrate  of  copper ;  it  may  be  set  free  by  the  cautious  addition  of  nitric 
acid  till  the  red  colour  of  the  solution  is  changed  to  blue-greeu,  and 
can  then  be  taken  up  by  ether.  —  The  nucin  thus  obtained  is  mixed 
with  quartz-sand  and  heated  to  80"^  or  90°  in  a  sand-bath  placed  within 
a  "water-bath,  when,  on  continued  heating  for  a  week,  an  abundant 
sublimate  is  obtained. 

Properties.  Reddish-yellow,  strongly  lustrous,  very  brittle  needles, 
half  an  inch  long ;  or  small,  apparently  quadratic  prisms,  volatile  with- 
out decomposition,  and  containing  no  nitrogen. 

Nucin  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  aqueous 
ammoniay  in  aqueous  caustic  alkalis^  in  borates  and  phosphates  of  the 
alkalis,  and  in  basic  acetate  of  lead  with  splendid  purple-red  colour,  and 
is  precipitated  by  acids  in  brown-red  flocks. 

It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether. 


Oxifgen-nucletis  C*»H*«0". 

Getraric  Acid. 

C«»H"0"  =  C'"IL'«0'^0\ 

Bebzelius.    Schw.  7,  317. 

Herbebger.    Repert,  36,  226  ;  56,  273  ;  58,  27-1.  —  Ann.  Phaim.  21, 

187. 
SCHN£i>£BHiNN.     Ann,  Phaitn.  54,  143* 
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ScHNEDBRMANN  &  Knop.     Ann,  Pharm,  55,  144;  J.pr,  Ckenu  36,  107. 

C€trarin.  DuooTered  by  Herberger,  but  first  obtained  pure  by  Schnedermenn 
&  Knop. 

Sources,  In  Iceland  moss  (Cetraria  islandica).  —  Sticta  pulmonacea 
contains  a  similar  bitter  substance,  Knop  and  Scbnedermann*s  stictic 
acid^  wbich  bas  not  been  f urtber  investigated  (J.  pr,  Chenu  39,  367). 

Preparation,  Iceland  moss  is  boiled  in  alcohol  with  addition  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  decoction  is  strained  and  precipitated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  The  precipitate,  which  con- 
tains cetraric  acid,  lichenic  acid  (xvi,  195),  tallochlor  and  other  sub- 
stances, is  exhausted,  first  with  boiling  alcohol  of  42  to  45  p.  c,  and 
afterwards  with  ether  holding  oil  of  rosemary  or  camphor  in  solution. 
From  the  i-esidual  grey-whil^  mixture  of  cetraric  acid  and  an  indif- 
ferent white  body,  the  acid  is  taken  up  by  cold  aqueous  bicarbonate 
of  potash,  and  at  once  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  hydro- 
cbloric  acid.  It  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  alcohol.  —  A  portion  of  the  cetraric  acid  is  taken  up  by 
the  weak  alcohol,  and  evaporates,  together  with  the  lichenic  acid,  on 
cooling.  The  latter  substance  is  extracted  by  boiling  rock-oil  as 
described  at  xvi,  195,  and  the  undissolved  cetraric  acid  is  then  purified 
with  bicarbonate  of  potash.  A  further  portion  of  the  cetraric 
acid  dissolves  in  ether  containing  oil  of  rosemary,  and  crystallises 
therefrom  tolerably  pure  on  partially  distilling  the  solution  and  cooling 
(Schnedermann  &  Knop),  —  Cetraric  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by 
precipitating  an  alkaline  decoction  of  Iceland  moss  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  washing  the  precipitate  with  a  cold  mixture  of  oil  of  rosemary 
and  ether,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  bicarbonate  of  potash 
(Schnedermann  &  Knop). 

Herberger  digests  Iceland  moss  for  an  hour,  at  a  temperature  of 
60-70°,  in  4  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*83,  decants,  presses  the  residue, 
and  exhausts  it  twice  with  cold  water.  The  clear  alcoholic  liquid,  when 
added  to  the  aqueous  infusion,  deposits  greenish-white  flocks,  from  which 
alcohol  takes  up  a  little  cetrarin.  The  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  throws  down  cetrarin,  which  is  collected,  pressed,  and  treated,  while 
still  moist,  with  ether  or  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  083,  which  takes  up  leaf- 
green  and  a  little  cetrarin.  The  remainder,  on  boiling  with  200  pts.  of 
absolute  alcohol,  is  dissolved  (with  the  exception  of  some  inorganic  salt^), 
and  the  filtrate,  when  cooled  and  concentrated,  yields  pure  cetrarin. 

The  following  substances  are  also  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
cetraric  acid. 

a.  Tallochlor,  The  green  colouring  matter  of  Iceland  moss.  It  is 
taken  up  by  the  ether  and  oil  of  rosemary  used  for  washing  cetraric  add. 
After  crystallising  out  the  cetraric  acid  taken  up  at  the  same  time,  the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  diluted  with  water  till  the  alcohol  is  reduced  to  42-45  p.  c, 
and  filtered  boiling.  By  this  process,  repeated  several  times,  the 
lichenic  acid  is  removed,  and  the  residue  is  thon  treated  with  boiling 
rock-oil,  which  dissolves  tallochlor  and  fat,  whilst  cetraric  acid  and 
brown  substances  are*  left  behind.  The  solution,  after  addition  of 
water,  is  submitted  to  distillation ;  the  residue  is  dried  till  the  rock-oil 
is  completely  volatilised,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  and  the 
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tallochlor  is  precipitated  either  by  digestion  with  hydrate  of  lime,  or 
better  by  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  green  flocks  thus  pro- 
duced are  boiled  with  ether,  and  freed  from  oxide  of  lead  by  means  of 
acetic  acid,  —  Brittie,  friable,  green  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly 
insoluble  in  hydrochloiic  add,  out  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  ether,  and 
volatile  and  &Led  oils  (Scbnedermann  &  Knop). 

b.  A  yellowish'Whitey  indifferent  body.  Remains  behind  on  dissolving 
cetraric  add  in  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  is  purified  by  washing  with 
water  and  crystallising  from  alcohol.  —  Inodorous,  tasteless.  After 
deducting  0*2  to  0'8  p.c.  of  ash,  it  contains  67*89  to  70  p.c.  carbon, 
10*82  to  11*28  hydrogen,  and  0*61  nitrogen.  —  Insoluble  in  water,  adds, 
alkalis,  ether,  and  oils.  Dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  alcohol,  the 
solution  becoming  turbid  and  slimy  on  cooling  (Schnedermann  & 
Knop). 

Properties.  Cetraric  add  forms  a  snow-white,  loose  network  of 
delicate  shining  ciystals,  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  long  needles. 
It  is  not  volatSe,  and  cannot  be  melted  without  decomposition.  Very 
bitter.  Does  not  lose  water  at  100°  (Schnedermann  &  Knop).  Herbergers 
cctrarin  forms  a  white  powder  resembling  magnesia,  pennaneut  in  the 
air,  inodorous,  and  neutral. 

Knop  &  SchnedennaQiu 
At  100.  wecm, 

86  0  216    6000    6005 

16  H  16    4-44    4-67 

16  O  128     86-56    85-28 

C5»Hi«0«  360 10000    lOOOQ 

According  to  Knop  and  Schnedermann  it  is  C^WHy* ;  according  to  Hhudwet^ 
(Wien,  Acad.  Ber.  20,  808)  OWH»»0» 

Decompositions.  1.  The  solutions  of  cetraric  acid  in  aqueous  am- 
monia ana  in  the  alkalis  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  espedally  when 
heated,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  brown  colour,  and  losing  their 
bitter  taste. —-When  cetraric  add  is  boiled  in  caustic  potash,  with 
access  of  air,  till  the  bitter  taste  has  completely  disappeared,  and  the 
solution  is  predpitated  with  hydrochloric  add,  the  brown  predpitate 
{lichenubmc  acid  of  Knop  &  Schnedermann),  dried  at  80**,  contains  60*7 
p.  c.  C,  43  H.,  and  35  0. ;  it  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  and  combines 
with  bases :  when  dissolved  in  ammonia  and  <hried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
leaves  a  dark-brown  mass,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  predpitates 
the  salts  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  (Knop  and  Sdmeder- 
mann,  J.pr.  Chem.  40,  398.) 

Cetrann  turns  brown  at  125*',  and  when  more  strongly  heated  gives 
off  a  red-yellow  add  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  cold :  at  1 60**  it  blackens 
and  ultimately  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  porous  charcoal.  —  By  long 
boiling  with  water  it  is  coloured  brown.  —  Concentrated  nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  a  yellow-brown  resin  and  oxalic  add,  with  evolution  of 
nitric  oxide.  Phosphoric  acid  gradually  converts  it  into  ulmin.  —  Oil  of 
vitriol  colours  it  first  yellow,  then  brown,  and  dissolves  it  with  red- 
brown  colour  changing  to  dark  blood-red :  water  throws  down  ulmin 
from  the  solution.  —  Aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  gently  warmed  with 
cetrarin  converts  it  into  cetrarin-blucy  which  remains  behind  on  evapora- 
tion, as  a  light  green-blue  bitter  mass    This  last  substance  is  quickly 
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converted  into  ulmin  by  alkalis,  and  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  dark 
blood-red  colour:  it  is  coloured  a  fine  carmine-red  by  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  a  large  quantity  of  the  add, 
and  is  precipitated  by  water  at  first  unchanged.  —  When  hydrochloric 
add  gas  is  passed  over  oetrarin,  there  is  no  absorption  in  the  cold,  and 
no  formation  of  cetrarin-blue ;  but  on  heating,  the  cetrarin  becomes 
carbonised,  with  formation  of  a  yellow-red  liquid  and  a  carmine-red, 
semi-Bohd  mass  (Herberger). 

Combinations,  Getraric  add  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in 
water;  water  boiled  with  it  acquires  a  faintly  bitter  taste  (Knop  & 
Schnedeimann).  —  Cetrarin  dissolves  very  slightly  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(Herberger). 

It  dissolves  very  readily  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  their  carbonates ;  the 
bright  yellow  solutions  have  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  are  precipitated  by 
acids.  Bospeding  their  alteration  in  eontact  with  the  air,  see  ahore.  —  Alcoholic 
cetrarin  precipitates  most  metallic  salts  (Ilerberger). 

Cetrarate  of  Ammonia.  — Solutions  of  the  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia 
turn  brown  in  the  air  and  on  evaporation.  When  cetraric  add  is  boiled 
with  alcohol  and  solid  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  yellow  filtrate  is 
concentrated  by  rapid  boiling  in  flasks,  a  small  quantity  of  the  ammonia- 
salt  separates  from  the  red-yellow  liquid,  on  cooling,  in  tlie  form  of  a 
yellow  micro-crystalline  powder ;  most  of  the  salt  remains,  however,  in 
the  mother-liquor,  and  undergoes  further  changes.  —  In  dry  gaseous 
ammonia,  free  from  air,  cetraric  add  becomes  hot,  assumes  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  and  takes  up  10*2  p.  c,  of  its  weight  of  ammonia,  forming 
the  salt  2NH»,C»ffH)"  (calc.  9*44  p.  c.  NH»).  The  salt  smells 
slightly  of  anmionia,  but  loses  this  smell  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then 
forms  with  water  a  fine  yellow  neutral  solution  (Ejiop  &  Schneder- 
mann). 

Cetrarate  of  Lead.  Formed  by  precipitating  the  neutral  ammonia- 
salt  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  —  Yellow  flocks  insoluble  in  water.  — 
The  precipitate  produced  by  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  in  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  cetraric  add  contains  varying  proportions  (38*7  to  44*4 
p.  c.)  of  oxide  of  lead  (Schnedermann  &  Knop). 

Schnedennanxi  &  Kopp. 

86  0 216       8819    8629 

14  H   14       2-48    . .      2-78 

14  O    112        19-80    21-20 

2  PbO   223-6    89-53    8973 

C»"H"Pb'0"  665-6    10000    100-00 

The  salts  of  the  alkalis  precipitate /«tic  salts  brown-red,  or  in  more 
dilute  solutions,  blood-red.  —  Cetrarate  of  silver  is  a  yellow  predpitate, 
quickly  turning  brown  (Schnedermami  &  Knop). 

Cetraric  add  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  strong 
alcohol.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  ether,  but  not  in  Jh^  or  volatile  oils 
(Schnedermann  &  Knop).  It  does  not  combine  with  urea  (Hlasiwetzh 
Alcoholic  cetrarin  is  not  precipitated  by  ffallic  or  tannic  acid  (Herberger). 
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Oxf/azo-nuclevs  C^NH^W. 

Pelosine. 
^•Nff»0*  =  C»Nn«0«,H\ 

WiGGERS.     Ann.  Phaim,  33,  81 ;  Prelim.  Notice,  Ann.  Pharm.  27,  20. 
BoDEKER.     Ann.  Pharm.  69,  53;  Phann.  Centr.  1849,  150;  Chein.  Gaz. 

1849,  152  ;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresh.  1849,  385. 
Gr.  Williams.     Chem.  Gaz.  1858,  321 ;  J,  pr,  Chem,  7C,  382;  Kopp's 

Jahresh.  1858,  375. 

Ctssampeltne.  —  Discovered  by  Wiggers,  and  specially  investigated 
by  Bddeker.  —  Occurs  in  Radix  PareircB  hravce^  the  root  of  an  Amcricau 
incnispermaccous  plant,  Cissampelas  Pareira. 

Preparation.  The  sliced  or  bruised  roots  are  boiled  four  times  in 
water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  brown  decoction  is  filtered. 
When  it  is  quite  cold,  carbonate  of  soda,  not  in  excess,  is  added,  and  the 
bulky  grey-brown  precipitate  thereby  produced  is  washed,  dried,  dis- 
solved in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  treated  with  animal 
charcoal.  The  filtered  solution  is  again  precipitated  with  carbonate  of 
soda;  the  now  dirty-yellow  precipitate  is  wasned  and  dried  completely 
at  100°,  and  afterwards  powdered  and  exhausted  with  ether,  which 
takes  up  pelosine.  Water  in  tlio  precipitate,  or  in  the  ether,  prevents  the  solu- 
tion of  pelosine.  Alcohol  takes  up  other  substances  at  the  same  time.  The 
colourless  ethereal  solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  anhydious  pelosine, 
which  is  coloured  yellow  by  some  decomposition-product  formed  during 
concentration  (Wiggers).  If  the  ethereal  solution  is  not  quite  colourless,  it 
must  be  evaporated,  and  the  foregoing  process  of  solution  in  acid,  precipitation 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  exhaustion  of  the  dried  precipitate  with  ether,  repeated 
(Wiggers). 

Properties.  Yellowish,  transparent,  amorphous  varnish,  triturable  to 
a  white  powder  (Wiggers,  Bbdeker).  In  the  moist  state,  or  in  solution, 
it  turns  litmus  blue.    Has  a  nauseous,  sweetish,  bitter  taste  (Wiggers), 

BOdeker. 
At  120*.  mean. 

36  C  216    72-24    71-93 

N  14    4-68 

21  H 21    .^ 7-02    713 

6  0  48    1606 

C^NH?W 299    10000  . 

DecanqxmtioHS,  1.  Pelosine,  when  heated^  melts  easily,  tums  brown, 
puffs  up,  evolves  an  odour  of  burning  bread,  and  bums  with  a  bright, 
smoky  flame,  leaving  a  light,  difficultly  combustible  charcoal  ( Wiggers^. 
—  2.  Moist  or  dissolved  pelosine,  but  not  the  perfectly  dry  substance,  is 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  air  and  light,  with  especial  rapidity  in  pre- 
sence of  alkalis,  with  formation  of  a  brown  decomposition-product, 
insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  in  alkalis  (Wiggers),  and  of  Bodeker's 
pelluteine.    The  decomposition  is  accompanied  bjr  evolution  of  ammonia 
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(Bodeker).  —  3.  Pelosine  dissolves  in  weak  ttitric  acid  without  decom- 
position. Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-25,  or  higher,  converts  it,  on  warm- 
ing, into  a  tough,  brown-yellow,  resinous  mass,  insoluble  in  pure  water, 
or  in  water  containing  nitric  acid,  probably  the  same  body. that  is 
produced  on  exposing  pelosine  to  the  air  (Wiggers).  —  4.  Pelosine 
distilled  with  caustic  potash  yields  methylamine,  bimethylamine,  pyrrhol 
(xv,  5),  and  combustible  gases  (Gr.  Williams). 

Combinations. —  With  Water. — Hydrated  Pelosine,  Pelosine  takes 
up  water  or  aqueous  vapour  very  rapidly  (Bodeker).  When  the  ethereal 
solution  is  poured  upon  water,  and  the  ether  is  distilled  off,  hydrated 
pelosine  remains  floatmg  on  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 
On  shaking  the  ethereal  solution  with  water,  the  hydrate  separateet  at 
the  surface  of  contact  of  the  two  layers  of  liquid  ( WiggersJ.  —  Nearly 
white,  amorphous  powder  (Wiggers).  After  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol 
it  loses,  at  120%  8-21  p.  c.  =  3  at.  water  (calc.  =  8-28  p.  c.  HO) 
(Bodeker). 

Pelosme  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water  either  cold  or  boiling 
(Wiggers). 

Pelosine  neutralises  acids  completely.  The  salts  are  not  ci-ystal- 
lisable;  the  hydrochlorate  alone,  according  to  Wiggers,  forms  small 
nodules.  From  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salts,  ammonia,  and  caustic 
alkaUs  and  their  carbonates,  throw  down  hydrated  pelosine  as  a  bulky 
white  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  potash,  but  diflScultly 
soluble,  or  insoluble,  in  excess  of  the  other  precipitants.  The  salts  of 
pelosine  give  abundant  white  precipitates  with  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
with  protochloride  of  tin  (Wiggers). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Pelosine,  —  Dry  hydrochloric  add  gas  is  passed  into 
a  solution  of  dry  pelosine  in  ether  free  from  water  and  aloonol,  till  the 
solution  has  an  add  reaction.  The  white  flocks  produced  are  quickly 
thrown  on  a  filter,  and  washed  continuously  with  absolute  ether,  so 
long  as  any  acid  is  thereby  removed,  and  the  filter  is  at  once  placed  in 
a  receiver  over  oil  of  vitriol.  —  Snow-white  powder,  which  absorbs 
water  with  avidity,  and  cakes  together  to  an  amber-coloured  mass. 
Dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol  without  colour,  and  remains 
behind,  on  evaporation,  as  an  amorphous  varnish.  —  The  salt,  exposed  to 
moisture,  and  afterwards  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  loses  5*08  p  c.  of 
water  at  110°  (2  at.  =  5  24  p.  c.  HO)  fBodeker). 

Bddeken 
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Pelosine  4oeB  not  combine  with  perchloric  acid  (Bddeker,  Ann,  I^harm,  71,  68). 

Chromate  of  Pelosine.  —  Hydrochlorate  of  pelosine  is  precipitated 
by  bichromate  of  potash  in  bright  yellow  flocks,  which  become  dirty 
yellow-brown  when  washed,  and  assume  a  still  darker  colour  on  drying 
in  a  vacuum.  —  At  80°  the  salt  quickly  becomes  dark-brown,  and  a 
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little  over  100°  evolves  an  odour  of  chinoline  and  carbolic  acid,  whilst 
sesqnioxide  of  chromium  and  charcoal  remain  behind  (Bodeker).  See 
also  (p.  26)  the  decomposition  of  pelosine  by  cauBtic  potashi  according  to  which 
WillianiB  regards  the  formation  of  chinoline  as  improbable. 


Bddeker. 
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Chloride  of  gold  fonus  with  pelosine  -salts,  a  dirty-yellow  precipitato, 
(he  supernatant  liquid  quickly  assuming  a  violet  colour  and  depositing 
gold  (Wiggers). 

Chloroplatinate  of  Pelosine.  —  Alcoholic  hydrochloratc  of  pelosine  is 
precipitated  by  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  the  pale-yellow  precipitate 
is  washed  with  alcohol  and  water,  whereby  it  acquires  a  brown  colour 
at  the  edges.  —  Amorphous,  strongly  electric  powder.  After  drying 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  does  not  lose  weight  at  1 10°.  When  more  strongly 
heated,  it  melts  and  swells  up  strongly,  emitting  a  repulsive,  pene- 
trating odour  (Bodeker). 
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The  salts  of  pelosine  give  an  abundant  white  precipitate  with  tannic 
acid  (Wiggers). 

Pelosine  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol^  and  is  precipitated  from  the 
fiolution  by  water  as  a  hydrate.  —  It  dissolves  slowly,  but  abundantly, 
in  eiher.  In  ether  containing  water  it  is  converted  into  the  hydrate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  ether  (Wiggers). 

Appendix  to  Pelosine* 

Felluteine. 

BoDEKSR.    Ann,  Pharm.  69,  59. 
Formation  (p.  25.) 

Hydrated  pelosine  is  exposed  to  air  and  light  until,  after  drying,  it 
is  no  longer  soluble  in  absolute  ether,  and  to  convert  the  remainder 
into  pelluteine  it  is  boiled  repeatedly  with  water  in  a  shallow  basin. 
The  dried  substance  is  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
filtered  from  brown  flocks  of  humus,  when,  on  cooling,  the  pelluteine  is 
deposited  in  pale  brown-yellow  flocks,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  cold 
alcohol. 
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Pelluteine  contains,  at  110%  73-88  p.c.  C,  3:84  N.,  6-18  H.,  and 
16*10  0. ;  in  the  platinum  double-salt,  17*84  p.  c.  Pt.,  whence  Bodeker 
deduces  the  formula  C*«Nfl"0';  Gerhardt  {TraM  4,  230),  the  formula 

Pelluteine  behaves  towards  acids  in  tlie  same  manner  as  pelosine. 
It  forms  dark-yellow  precipitates  with  various  reagents.  It  is  insoluble 
in  ether. 


Codeine. 
C^Nn"0«  =  ^•Nff'O'jIP. 

ROBTQUKT.     J,  Ckim.  mid.  9,  96 ;  /.  Pharm.  19,  87 ;  Ann.  Cktm.  Pkys. 

51,  259  ;  Ann.  Pharm,  5,  106  ;  Schio.  67,  297  ;  abstr.  Pogg.  27,  650. 

—  X.  J:  Pharm.  31,  10;  J.  pr.  Chem.  72,  271. 
GKEGOnr.    J.  Pharm.  20,  85. 
CouERBE.     Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  59,  159. 
Pelletieb.     J.  Pharm.  21,  557;  N.  Br.  Arch.  5,  158;  Ann.  Pharm.  16, 

'27.  — Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  63,  185  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  22,  132. 
Regnault.     Ann.  Pharm.  26,  25  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  16,  272. 
LiEBiG.     Ann.  Phai^m.  26,  44. 
DoLLFCS.     Ann.  Pharm.  16,  215- 
Anderson.     Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  20,  157;  Compt.  chim.  1850,  321; 

Ann.  Pharm.  77,  341;  Pharm.   Centr.  1851,  337;  X.  Ann.  Chim. 

Phys.  34,  493. 

Discovered  by  Bobiquet  in  1832 ;  particularly  inyestigated  by  Anderson. 

Source.  In  opium.  Smyrna  opium  contains  0*62  to  0*86  per  cent. 
(Mulder),  025  p.  c.  (Schindler) ;  opium  from  Constantinople  0'52  p. c. 
(Schindler).  Couerbe  obtained  from  40  pounds  of  opium  1^  ounces  of 
codeine.  Merck  obtained  from  Smyrna  opium  ^  p.  c ;  from  Bengal 
opium  ^  p.  c. 

Preparation.  By  trcatuig  opium  according  to  the  Robertson-Gregory 
method  (xvi,  419),  a  mixture  (or  double-salt)  of  hydrochlorate  of  mor- 
phine and  hvdrochlorate  of  codeine  is  obtained,  from  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  which  ammonia  precipitates  the  greater  part  of  the  morphine.  ^  | 
,  On  concentrating  the  filtrate,  hydrochlorate  of  codeine  crystallises  v 
first.  It  is  freed  from  most  of  the  sal-ammoniac  with  which  it  is  mixed 
by  recrystallisation,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  decomposed  by  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  caustic  potash,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  codeine 
is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  afterwards  solidifies,  whilst 
another  portion  crystallises  on  cooling.  The  mother-hquor,  when  con- 
centrated, deposits  first  a  little  more  codeine,  and  afterwards  crystals  of 
morphine  (Robiquet,  Anderson).  The  codeine  is  purified  by  washing 
with  cold  water,  dissolving  in  ether,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evapo- 
i*ate,  with  addition  of  water,  when  hydrated  codeine  crystallises 
(Robiquet) ;  or,  the  codeine  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  boiled  with 
animal  charcoal,  again  precipitated  with  caustic  potash,  and  freed  from 
morphine  by  solution  in  ether  containing  water  (Anderson).  —  For  other 
modca  of  preparation  see  xri,  421,  422. 

Winckler  {Bepert.  45,  459)  frees  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium  from 
morphine  by  ammonia,  from  meconic  acid  by  chloride  of  calcium,  ar.4 
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from  colouriiig-  matter  by  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  filtrate  is  freed 
from  lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  treated  with  an  excess  of  caustic  potash, 
and  exposed  to  the  air  till  the  excess  of  potash  is  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  after  which  it  is  agitated  with  ether.  On  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution,  there  remains  a  yellowish,  non-crystalline  residue, 
which,  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  crj'stals  of  hydrochlorate 
of  codeine. 

Merck  {Afin.  Pharm.  11,  279)  treate  the  mixture  of  morphine  and 
codeine  thrown  down  by  caustic  potash  with  cold  alcohol,  and  neutralises 
the  tincture  cautiously  with  sulphuric  acid.  He  then  distils  off  the 
alcohol,  dilutes  the  residue  with  water  so  long  as  cloudiness  is  produced, 
and  evaporates  the  filtrate  to  a  syrup.  After  cooling,  the  syrup  is 
mixed  with  ether  and  an  excess  of  caustic  potash-solution,  and  shaken. 
The  separated  ethereal  solution  yields,  after  some  hours,  crystals  of 
codeine,  which  are  purified  from  adhering  oil  by  solution  in  ether. 

0.  Henry  (J.  Phana.  21,  222  ;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  15, 152)  exhausts 
3  ounces  of  opium  with  lukewanu  water ;  concentrates  the  filtrate  some- 
what; precipitates  morphine  and  narcotine'by  ammonia;  and  evaporates 
the  filtrate,  whereupon  the  greater  part  of  the  meconate  of  lime  is  thrown 
down.  The  precipitate  produced  (after  filtering  from  the  lime-salt)  by 
infusion  of  galls  is  dissolved  hi  alcohol,  according  to  vii,  177,  3,  and 
freed  from  tannic  acid  by  means  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  from 
excess  of  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  filtrate  is  then  evaporated, 
and  the  brown  tarry  residue  is  exactly  neutralised  with  nitric  acid.  After 
two  crystallisations,  silky  needles  are  obtained,  from  which  potash  throws 
down  a  white  precipitate  of  codeine. 

Solutions  containing  morphine,  codeine,  and  opianyl,  when  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  to  ether  only  the  last-named  substance 
(Pelletier). 

On  the  detection  of  codeine  in  cases  of  poisoning,  sec  Stas  (in  the  places  men- 
tioned, XTi,  424). 

Properties.  Codeine  is  obtained  from  ether  in  small,  colourless, 
anhydrous  crystals  (RegTiault,  Anderson).  Hydrated  axieine  crystal- 
lised from  an  aqueous  solution  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100** 
(Anderson).  —  Codeine  melts  at  100°  (Couerbe) ;  at  150°  and  solidifies  in 
the  crystalline  state  on  cooling  (Robiquet).  Hydrated  codeine  melts 
to  an  oil  in  boiling  water,  losing  its  water  of  crystallisation  (Couerbe).  — 
Codeine  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  (Robiquet,  Anderson).  It  is 
poisonous  (Kunkcl).  In  doses  of  0-15  to  020  gramme,  it  produces  a  heary,  in- 
toxicated sleep,  with  feeling  of  stupefaction,  and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting  on 
awaking ;  in  aoses  of  0*020  to  0*03  grm.  it  is  soothing  (Bobiquet).  Compare  Gregory 
(JlPAorm.  20,  86).— Lavo-rotatoiy:  [(i]r  =  118*2°,  scarcely  altered  by 
acids  (Bouchardet  &  Boudet,  N.  J.  Pharm.  23,  392 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  88, 
213),  and  not  affected  by  difference  of  temperature.  The  rotation  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  codeine  in  solution,  and  is  not  constant 
for  different  colours  (Robiquet). 
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According  to  Bognaxdfc,  the  formula  is  CMNH»0»  ;  according  to  Dollfus,  C^NH'^0*. 
The  above  formula  was  proposed  by  Gerhardt  {Seo,  8cieiU.,  10,  202 ;  29^.  Ann.  Chim. 
PJufM.  7,  253)  and  shown  to  be  correct  b j  Anderson.  —  Codeine  contains  2  a^.  OH 
more  than  morphine,  and  is  isomeric  with  pelosine  (p.  26). 

Amorphous  Codeine,  AVhen  a  solution  of  codeine  in  excess  of  mode- 
rately concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  warmed  for  some  time  (not  how- 
ever too  long  or  too  strongly),  and  is  afterwards  precipitated  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  a  grey  precipitate  is  produced,  which,  after  washing, 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  again  thrown  down  by  water.  It  con- 
tains 71 '92  p.  c.  carbon  and  7*53  hydrogen  (after  prolonged  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid,  72*53  p.c.  carbon,  6*84  hydrogen),  and  has  therefore 
the  same  composition  as  codeine.  It  melts  at  100°  to  a  black  resin,  and 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  acids,  forming  amorphous 
salts,  which  dry  up  to  a  resinous  mass  on  evaporation.  Amorphous 
codeine  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  ether  (Anderson). 

Decompositiom.  1.  Melted  codeine,  when  more  strongly  heated, 
creeps  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel  without  volatilising ;  on  platinum-foil 
it  bums  with  flame  and  leaves  no  residue  (Robiquet).  —  2.  For  the  reaction 
with  iodine,  see  below.  —  Chloride  of  iodine  forms  biniodocodeine  (p.  36) 
fBrown). —  3.  Bromine-water  quickly  dissolves  codeine,  and  forms  hydro - 
bromate  of  bromocodeine  having  a  characteristic  red  colour ;  the  salt 
is  converted  by  excess  of  bromine  into  hydrobromate  of  terbromo- 
codeine,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  powder 
(Anderson).  —  4.  Chlorine  or  chlorine- ivater  forms  with  aqueous  codeine 
a  dark-brown  liquid,  from  which  ammonia  precipitates  an  amorphous, 
basic  resin  (Anderson).  —  5.  Codeme  dissolved  in  excess  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  treated  with  successive  small  quantities  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  at  70*,is  converted  into  chlorocodeine  (Anderson).  —  6.  Codeine 
mssolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  without  coloration  (Riegel,  Guy).  The 
solution  in  excess  of  moderately  strong  sulphuric  acid  turns  brown  after 
warming  for  some  time,  and  throws  down  amorphous  codeine  on  addi- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  (see  above) :  by  continued  heating  a  green 
powder,  corresponding  with  sulphonarcotide  (xvi,  149)  is  obteined 
(Anderson).  —  7.  Strong  nitric  avid  wanned  with  codeine  acts  violently 
on  it,  with  formation  of  red  vapours  and  a  red  solution,  leaving  on 
evaporation  a  yellow  resin,  the  red  solution  of  which  in  caustic  potash 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  mcthylamine  when  heated.  —  Very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  at  a  temperature  below  100°,  forms  nitro-codeine,  which 
is  decomposed  by  continued  heating,  with  formation  of  a  yellow  resin 
(Anderson). 

Oil  of  vitriol  containing  nitric  acid  immediately  colours  codeine  pale- 
green,  then  blue-green ;  with  traces  of  nitric  add,  green  (Oouerbe). — 
The  colourless  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  is  coloured  a  dirty  brown-red  by 
peroxide,  of  lead,  and  dark-green,  with  brisk  evolution  of  gas,  by 
chromate  of  potash  (Riegel). 
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8.  Codeine,  heated  with  caustic  potash  solution^  solid  caustic  potash, 
or  potash-lime,  evolves  methylamine  and  propylamine  [or  trimethyla- 
mine  f  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Fharm,  79,  29)],  these  substances  being  mixed 
with  ammonia,  even  when  the  decomposition  is  effected  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature.  During  the  decomposition,  colourless  crystals, 
resembling  benzoic  acid  and  having  an  alkaUne  reaction,  subUme  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort ;  the  crystals  turn  brown  in  the  air,  dissolve  slightly 
in  water  and  easily  in  acids,  and  are  precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinum. 
If  the  temperature  has  not  exceeded  175°,  the  alkaline  residue  in  the 
retort  is  black-brown  and  decomposible  by  adds,  with  separation  of 
humus-like  flocks ;  it  vields  at  a  red-heat  a  little  non-basic  oil  and  a 
further  quantity  of  volatile  bases,  among  which  ammonia  predominates 
(-Anderson).  —  9.  Concentrated  alcoholic  codeine  absorbs  cyanogen^  as- 
suming a  yellow  and  brown  colour,  and  deposits  crystals  of  bicyano- 
codeine,  the  odour  of  cyanogen  being  at  the  same  time  replaced  by  that 
of  hydrocyanic  add  (Anderson).  — 10.  Iodide  ofeihyly  heated  with  alco- 
holic codeine,  forms  iodide  of  ethyl-codeine  (How). 

Codeine  is  not  altered  by  aesquichhride  of  iron  (Robiquet)  or  by 
iodic  acid  (Riegel). 

Combinations. — With  Water.  A.  Bi-hydrated  Codeine. — ^Codeine  is 
obtained  from  water,  or  from  ether  containing  water,  in  hydrated 
crystals  (in  small  white  silky  scales:  Robiquet)  which  lose  6*50 p. c. 
(Kobiquet),  6-65  p.  c.  (Gregory),  6*66  p.  c.  water  (=2  at.)  at  100** 
(Anderson).  Sp.  gr.  =  1-3  (Hunt,  Lieh,  Kopp*s  Jahresb.  1855,  666). 
The  crystals  are  right  prismatic  (trimetric,  rhombic).  Fig.  53,  without  a, 
p  and  m.  The  crystals  obtained  from  solution  in  water  are  without  the 
face  /,  but  have  in  place  of  it  a  dome  z,  which  would  truncate  the  face 
between  <  and  m.  y:  tf=92°  20'  (Miller),  92*^  30'  (Kopp),  91°  40' 
(Senarmont),  92^  8'  (Keferstein) ;  w  :  <  =  140°  23' ;  z:t=  157°  25' ; 
z  :  <  =  141°37' ;  y  :  «  =  116°  18' ;  y  :  t  =  116°  45' ;  «  :  i  =  126°  57' 
(Miller) ;  «  :  «  over  m  =  78'  80'  (Kopp) ;  u:u  above  =  99°  55'  (Senar- 
mont) =  101°  2'  (Keferstein);  z:  z  above  r=  184°  45'  (Senarmont) 
=  134^  39'  (Keferstein);  u  :  z  =  163°  20'  (Keferstein,  Fogg.  99,  275). 
Cleavable  parallel  to /(Miller,  Ann,  Pharm.  77,  381),  parallel  to  u  (Kopp, 
Krystallo^.  p.  266). 

Qerliardt. 

36  0  216    6814    67  82 

N 14    4-41 

23  H 23    7-25    7-46 

8  0 64    ., 20-20 

C»NH»>0»,2H0    317    10000 

B.  Codeine  dissolves  in  cold,  and  more  freely  in  hot  water  i  1,000 
parts  of  water  at  15°  dissolve  126  parts,  at  43^  37  pa^ts,  and  at 
100°,  51  "8  parts  of  codeine  (Robiquet).  When  an  excess  of  codeine  is 
boiled  with  water,  the  undissolved  portion  melts  to  an  oil  (Robiquet). 

With  Iodine. — Iodine,  triturated  with  codeine,  foims  a  brown  com- 
pound little  soluble  in  water ;  the  same  body  is  formed  also,  together 
with  iodide  of  codeine,  by  alcoholic  iodine  (Pelletier).  Tincture  of 
iodine  throws  down  a  scarlet-brown  precipitate  from  hydrochlorate  of 
codeine  (v.  Planta).  A  solution  of  equal  parts  of  iodine  and  codeine 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  alcohol,  deposits  on  standmg  small 
crystals  which  are  ruby-red  by  transmitted,   and  deep  violet  and 
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diamond-like  by  reflected  light ;  la  a  strong  light  they  exhibit  an  ahnost 
metallic  lustre  (Anderson).  Brown,  crystals,  having  an  adamantine 
lustre,  transparent  in  thin  larainee,  tritm*able  to  a  dark  orange-coloured 
powder.  The  crystals  are  obUque  prismatic  (monoclinic),  with  imperfect 
development  of  the  faces.  They  exhibit  two  prismatic  faces  «'  and  u 
(fig.  70),  only  one  of  which,  «,  has  a  strongly-developed  opposite  face 
behind,  the  face  opposite  to  «'  being  wanting.  To  tlie  right  of  u  are  two 
obliquely  situated  prismatic  faces,  d  (above)  and  d'  (below),  the  opposite 
faces  to  which  on  the  left  side  are  wanting.  The  base  p  has  nearly 
the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  p  :  u'  =z  131°  6' ;  jp  : «  s=  116**  15' ; 
d  :  d'  =77^  42^  p  :  d:=14I°29';  the  lower  p:  rf' =  141*>  9'; 
i# :  tt'  =  147*^  0' ;  rf  :  m  =  128**  0'.  The  u  faces  are  curved;  the  others 
smooth  and  shining  (Haidinger  and  PStterle.  Po^g.  80,  554). 

These  crystals  consist  of  Teriodide  of  Codeine  =  C»NH"'0«,  31:  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  converts  them  into  hydriodate  of  codeine,  with  separation 
of  sulphur;  warm  oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  them  with  brown  colour; 
nitric  acid  attacks  them  slowly.  BoiUng  caustic  potash  takes  up  the 
iodine  and  leaves  codeine.  Nitrate  of  silver  precipitates  the  greater 
part  of  the  iodine.  The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but 
soluble  with  red-brown  colour  in  alcohol  (Anderson,  Edin.  N.  Phil, 
Jmirn,  50,  103 :  Lieb.  Kopp,  Jahresh,  1850,  429). 

With  Acids, — Codeine  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  crystallisable  (Robiquet).  It  precipitates  the 
salts  of  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  Ammonia  does  not  precipitate 
the  salts  of  codeine  (Robiquet) ;  it  does  not  precipitate  codeine  from 
its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  throws  down  a  part  from  the 
solution  in  acetic  acid  (Pellctier) ;  it  precipitates  codeine  from  its  salts, 
after  some  time,  in  small  opuque  crystals  (Anderson).  Solution  of 
caustic  potash  immediately  precipitates  salts  of  codeine ;  a  portion  of 
the  codeine,  however,  remains  in  solution  in  presence  of  a  great  excess 
of  potash  (Robiquet,  Pelletier,  Anderson).  The  salts  of  codeine  are 
not  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda  (Anderson).  They  ai*e^  nearly 
insoluble  in  ether  (Pellctier). 

Carbonate  of  Codeine,  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  hydroclilorate  with 
carbonate  of  silver.  It  is  not  formed  on  passing  carbonic  acid  mto 
water  in  which  codeine  is  suspended,  nor  by  precipitating  salts  of  codeine 
with  alkaUne  carbonates.  —  It  decomposes  quickly,  with  Uberation  of 
carbonic  acid  (H.  How,  Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  341 ;  Lieb,  Kopp.  1854,  518). 

Phosphate  of  Codeine,  Phosphate  of  eoda  does  not  precipitate  salts  of 
codeine  (v.  Plauta).  —  Aqueous  phosphoric  acid  is  neutralised  with 
codeine,  and  the  concentrated  solution  is  mixed  with  alcohol  —  Short, 
thick  prisms,  or  fine  scales.  Easily  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  does 
not  crystallise  —  Loses  6*27  p.  c.  =  3  at.,  water,  at  100°  (calc.  6*35 
p.  c.  HO)  (Anderson). 

Dried,  Anderson. 

86  C  216    64-27    54-25 

K  14    3-52 

24  H  24    *      6-03    649 

9  0  72    18-09 

P0»  71    1809 

C»NH2»0«,3HO,PO*....  397     10000 

Hyposulphite  of  Codeine,  —  Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
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morphine-salt  (xvi,  430).  —  Rhombic  prisms,  contamiug  C»NII"0*, 
HOjSH)*  -f-  5  aq.  and  losing  5  at.  water  at  100°.  Dissolves  in  18  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  more  freely  in  alcohol  (How,  Edin,  N,  Phil.  Journ.j 
new  seriesj  1,  47 ;  Lieb,  Kopp.j  1856,  571). 

Sulphate  of  Codeine.  —  Four-sided  prisms  and  tufts  of  needles 
(Anderson).  Right  prismatic,  exhibiting  the  faces  y,  m  and  u  of 
fig.  53.  y  :  ^  =  151°  12' ;  w  :  m  =  113°  45'.  Cleavable  parallel  to  m. 
(Miller).  It  is  neutral  only  after  repeated  crystallisation.  Dissolves  in 
30  parts  of  cold,  and  in.  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  —  Gives  off 
11-3  p.  c.  =  5  at.  water  at  100°  (calc.  11-45  p.  c.)  (Anderson). 

Anderson. 
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lodate  of  Codeine.  —  Formed  by  dissolving  codeine  in  excess  of 
iodic  acid.     Fan-shaped  groups  of  delicate  needles  (Pelletier). 

Hydriodate  of  Codeine.  —  Iodide  of  potassium  throws  down  from  hj-dro- 

clJorate  of  codeine,  after  long  standing,  tufts  of  needles  (v.  Plauta) The   salt 

is  obtained  by  dissolving  codeine  in  hot  aqueous  hydriodic  acid,  and  cool- 
ing (Pelletier,  Anderson).  —  Long,  shining  needles.  Dissolves  in  about 
60  parts  of  cold,  and  much  more  freely  in  boiling  water  (Anderson).  The 
aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia  (Pelletier) :  the  con- 
centrated solution  is  precipitated  after  some  time  (Anderson). 
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Perchhrate  of  Codeine.  —  Resembles  the  morphine-salt  (xvi,  431), 
but  is  still  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Explodes  when  heated 
(Bodeker,  Ann.  Pharm.  71,  63). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Codeine.  —  One  hundred  parts  of  codeine  take  up 
12-76  parts  (Robiquet),  12*59  parts  (Regnault),  14-18  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric add  gas  (Gregory)  (calc.  =  12-2  pts.).  The  salt  formed  thereby  is 
neutral  and  perfectly  soluble  in  water  (Regnault).  —  Hot  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  saturated  with  codeine  sohdifies  almost  completely 
on  cooUng.  More  dilute  solutions  yield  tufts  of  short  needles  which 
appear  under  the  microscope  as  four-sidgd  prisms  with  dihedral  sum- 
mits. The  crystals  lose  2-88  p.  c.  of  water  (=  1  at.)  at  100°,  and 
retain  3  at.,  which  are  given  off,  together  with  a  little  acid,  at  121°, 
the  residue  having  an  alkaUne  reaction.  They  dissolve  in  20  parts  of 
wat«r  at  15*5°,  and  in  less  than  1  part  of  boiling  water  (Anderson).  On 
one  occasion  Anderson  obtained  anhydrous  crystals  (direct  from  the  mother- 
VOL.  xvn.  i> 
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liquor  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine)  ;  another  time  the  hjdrated  cryitals  were 
rendered  atmydroue  at  100" 
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Anderson  {Chem,  Soe.  QhoH.  J.  16,  466)  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  double- 
salt  of  hydrochlorate  of  codeine  with  sal-ammoniac.     (Contrary  to  Bobiquet.) 

Nitrate  of  Codeine. — Prepared  by  gradually  adding  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*06,  to  powdered  codeine,  avoiding  an  excess.— Crystallises  from 
a  solution  in  boiling  water  in  small  prisms.  Melts  when  heated,  and 
solidifies  to  a  brown  resinous  mass  on  cooling :  by  a  stronger  heat  it  ia 
rapidly  decomposed,  and  leaves  a  heavy,  difficultly  combustible  char- 
coal (Anderson). 

ai  100*.  Anderson. 

86  C 216    69-66    6940 

2N 28    7-78 

22  H 22    607    664 

12  0 96    26-54 

C?«NH"0«,HO,KO» 862    100-00 

Chromate  of  Codeine  forms  fine  yellow  needles  (Anderson). 

Codeine-salts  give  bulky  brown-yellow  precipitates,  with phosphomo- 
lybdic  acid  (xiii,  164)  (Sonnenschein) ;  and  dirty-white  precipitates  with 
pkosphantitnontc  acid  (xiv.  277)  (Schulze).  —  Codeine  forms,  with  iodide 
and  bromide  of  mercury^  crystallisable  double  salts,  corresponding  to 
ijiiose  of  morphine,  andf  obtained  in  like  manner ;  they  are  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  alcohol  (Groves).  lodhydrargyrate  of  potassium  throws 
down,  from  hydrochlorate  of  codeine,  a  yellowish-white,  pulverulent 
precipitate,  wluch  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  add  (v.  Planta). 

Codeine  forms,  with  mercurie  chloride^  a  white  precipitate,  which 
crystallises  from  hot  water  and  alcohol  (Anderson).  Hydrochlorate 
of  codeine  is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  (v.  Planta). 

Terckloride  of  gold  forms,  with  hydrochlorate  of  oodeine,  a  brown 
precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (v.  Planta). 

Chloroplatinate  of  Codeine.  —  Chloride  of  platinum,  not  in  excess, 
precipitates  from  moderately  concentrated  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of 
codeme,  a  i>ale-yellow  powder,  which,  on  standing  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  is  converted  into  orange-coloured  crystalline  granules; 
the  mother-liquor  deposits  a  further  quantity  on  standing.     In  more 
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dilute  solutions,  the  mixture  remains  clear  at  first,  and  afterwards 
deposits  tufts  of  delicate  needles  having  a  silky  lustre  (Anderson).  — 
Crystallises  in  fine  dark-yellow,  hard  needles  (Liebig);  from  a  solution 
in  hot  water,  in  granules  and  as  powder,  with  pa^ial  decomposition. 
By  long  boiling  with  excess  of  chloride  of  platiniAi  it  is  completely 
decomposed.  The  air-dried  crystals  contain  4  at.  water,  of  which 
8  at.  =  6*15  p.  c,  are  given  off  at  100°,  the  remaining  atom  being 
expelled  at  121°,  together  with  a  little  acid,  whereby  the  salt  is  rendered 
brown  (Anderson).  Dissolves  in  water  more  easily  than  the  correspond- 
ing morphine-salt  (Liebig). 
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Liebig  found  19*81  p.  c.  platinum  (in  the  anhydrous  salt  f)  calc.  *^  19'53  p.  e. 

Protochloride  of  palladium  produces,  with  codeuie,  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate, which  is  decomposed  on  boiling,  with  separation  of  palladium 
(Anderson).  —  Hydrochlorate  of  codeine  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  iridium  and  sodium  (v.  Planta). 

Hydrocyanate  of  Codeine  is  non-crystalline  (Anderson). 

Hydroferrocyanate  of  Codeine,  Alcoholic  codeine  forms,  with  alcoholic 
hydroforrocyanic  acid,  a  whito  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  excess  of 
the  acid,  and  crystallises  in  white  needles  on  long  standing.  —  Easily 
decomposible,  and  not  susceptible  of  re-crystallization.  In  the  dry 
•state,  or  in  solution,  it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  evolution  of  a 
larg^  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  separation  of  white  protocyanide 
of  iron,  which  immediately  tunis  blue  (Dollfus). 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  throws  down  from  aqueous  salts  of  codeine, 
after  some  time,  a  crystalline  precipitate,  a  solution  of  which  deposits  a 
blue  powder,  even  on  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  (Dollfus). 

Hydrosulphoq/anate  of  Codeine.  —  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  added 
to  acetate  of  codeme,  occasions  no  precipitate  at  first,  but  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  pearly  crystals  are  produced.  The  crystals  disappear  quickly 
when  the  liquid  is  heated,  and  are  again  formed  on  cooling  (0.  Henry, 
J.  Pharm.  24,  194).  The  precipitate  contains  hydrosulphocyanate  of 
codeine,  together  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassiimi,  which  last  is  not 
completely  removed  even  by  six  or  eight  re-crystallisations  ;  it  is  bett^jr, 
therefore,  to  prepare  the  salt  from  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  and  codeine 
(Dollfus).  —  Stellate  groups  of  fine  transparent  needles,  which  melt  at 
100°  (Dollfus),  and  lose  2-47  p.  c.  =  1  at.  water  (Anderson). 

Dollfup.        Anderson. 
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The  crjstols  contain  16*68  p.  c.  of  hydrosulphocjanic  acid  (calc.  »  16*52  p.  c.) 
CDoUfus).  — The  salt  analysed  by  DoUfus,  dried  at  90°,  contains  i  at.  of  water  (calc. 
62 -16  p.c.  C,  5-9  H.)  (Gcrhardt,  N.  J.  Fharm.  13,  308). 

Acetate  of  Codeine  is  crystallisable  and  non-deliquescent  (0.  Henry). 

Oxalate  of  Codeine  —  Crystallises  from  a  hot  solution,  on  cooling,  in 
short  prisms  and  scales,  which  lose  7  p.  c.  =  3  at.  of  water  (calc.  =  7  27 
p.  c.)  at  lOQ*',  and  tnm  brown  at  121^,  undergoing  decomposition.  — 
Dissolves  in  80  ports  of  water  at  Ib'b'^j  and  in  ^  pt.  of  watar  at  lOO"" 
(Anderson). 

at  100*".  Anderson. 
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10  0  80    23-26 

0»NH»>0«,0»HO* 844    10000 

Tmirate  of  Codeine  is  not  crystallisable  (Anderson).  —  Picric  acid 
throws  down,  from  hydrochlorate  of  codeine,  a  sulphur-yellow  powder 
(v.  Planta).  Alcoholic  picric  acid  scarcely  precipitates  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  codeine  (G.  Kemp).  —  The  salts  of  codeine  are  abundantly 
precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls  (Robiquet).  Tannic  acid  precipitates  a 
solution  containing  ^i^th  of  codeine  (0.  Henry,  J.  Fharm.  21,  212). 
Hydrochlorate  of  codeine  behaves,  towards  tincture  and  infusion  of 
galls,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  morphine-salt  (v.  Planta). 

Hydrochlorate  of  codeine  forms,  with  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  a 
double-salt,  which  may  be  obtained  according  to  xvi,  416.  The  salt 
contains  3  parts  of  codeine  to  1  part  of  morpliine  (Kone,  Btdl.  de  VAcad. 
de  Bruxelles,  1837,  p.  424). 

0.  With  Alkalis.  Codeine  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia  (0.  Henry), 
in  68'5  parts  of  moderately  strong  solution  of  ammonia  at  IS'o**,  about 
as  freely,  therefore,  as  in  water  (Anderson).  It  does  not  dissolve  in 
alkaline  liquids  (Robiquet).  See  above.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution,  by  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash 
(Anderson). 

Codeine  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Henry,  Robiquet).  The 
ethereal  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  a  few  crystals  at  first,  and 
afterwards  remains  [with  ether  containing  alcohol  (Anderson)]  in  the 
form  of  a  syrup,  which  crystallises  only  after  addition  of  water 
(Robiquet). 


Os^'iodo'Ozo-nucleus  C*»NH"I*0*. 

Biniodocodeine. 
C»NH"P(y  =  C«NH"IK)*,H«. 

J.  Brown.  Tram.  Roy,  Soc.  Edin.  21,  1,  49  ;  Phil  Mag.  [4]  8,  201 ; 
Ann.  Pharm.  92,  325 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  63,  370 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854, 
797;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jaht^b.  1854,  510. 

Aqueciiu  chloride  of  iodine  (obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  water 
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in  which  iodine  is  suspended  till  nearly  the  whole  is  dissolved)  throws 
down  from  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  codeine 
a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  deposited  from  a  hot,  mode- 
rately dilute  alcoholic  solution,  on  cooling,  in  stellate  crystals. 

The  crystals  contain  iodine  (hydriodate  of  biniodocodeine,  or  biniodo- 
codeine  ?  Kr.).  They  lose  a  portion  of  their  iodine  on  re-crystallisation 
from  alcohol,  and  separate  again  from  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution, 
in  an  amorphous  mass.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  cold 
hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  they  separate  on  heating,  in  the  form  of 
an  oil,  afterwards  solidifying  to  a  flocculent  mass.  They  are  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  by  potash  and  ammonia.  — 
Bichloride  of  platinum,  added  to  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forms 
a  yellow  precipitate  containing  12*20  p.  c.  platinum,  and  corresponding 
to  the  fonnula  C»'NH»PO«,  n01,PtCT  +  2H0  (calc.  11-95  p.  c.  Ft.). 


Oxy'hromo'azo'-nucleus  C"NH"BrO*. 

Bromocodeine. 

C»NH«»BrO  =  (?*NH"BrO»,H>. 

Ain)ER80N.    Ann*  Pharm.  77,  362. 

Preparation.  Bromine-water  is  added  by  small  portions  to  finely 
powdered  codeine  till  the  whole  is  dissolved  (small  crystals  of  hydro- 
bromate  of  bromocodeine  being  deposited  when  saturated  bromine- 
water  is  used).  The  bromocodeine  thereby  formed  is  at  once  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia  as  a  silver- white  powder,  and  freed  fi-om  codeino 
thrown  down  at  the  same  time  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipi- 
tation by  ammonia,  and  re-crystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  is  apt  to  retain 
small  quantities  of  eodoiue. 

Properties.  The  hydrated  crystals  lose  their  watei;  at  100°.  Melts 
to  a  colourless  liquid  when  heated. 
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Decomposes  a  little  above  its  melting  point. — A  solution  in  oil  of 
vitriol  assumes  a  dark  colour  on  heating.  —  Less  easily  decomposed  than 
codeine  by  nitric  acid.  —  An  excess  of  bromine  gradually  converts  it  into 
hydrobromate  of  tribromocodeine,  which  is  precipitated. 

Crystallised  bromocodeine  forms  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  or 
small  shining  needles  containing  sometimes  2*32  p.  c.  (=  1  at.),  some 
times  6*66  p.  c.  (=  3  at.)  of  water. 

Hifdrobromate  of  Bromocodeine.  —  Small  prisms,  slightly  sqIuIjIq  ia 
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cold,  very  easily  soluble  in  hot  water.    Does  not  lose  its  water  of 
crystallisation  at  100*^. 
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Hydrochlorate  of  Bramocodeine  forms  star-shaped  groups  of  needles, 
resembling  thr^se  of  hydrochlorate  of  codeine.  —  Chlotv-platinate  of 
Bromocodsine  m  a  pale-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
oontaming  16*98  p.  c.  platinum  (calc.  16*89  p.c.  Pt.). 

Bromooodeine  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  especially  when  hot.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 


Oxy-hromo-azo-nucleuB  C*NH"Br«0«. 

Terbromocodeine. 
C«NBr»ffK)»  =  CWBr^ff'O'jff. 
AiTDEBSON.    Ann.  Fharm.  77,  365. 

Codeine  is  converted  by  bromine- water  into  hydrobromate  of  bromo- 
oodeine, and  more  bromine-water  is  then  added  till  a  fresh  addition 
no  longer  produces  a  bright-yellow  precipitate  on  standing  for  a 
day.  The  precipitated  hydrobromate  of  terbromocodeine  is  collected, 
washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  by 
ammonia.  To  purify  the  flocculent  precipitate  of  terbromocodeine  thus 
obtained,  it  is  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated 
by  water,  then  again  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  thrown  down  by  ether. 

White,  heavy,  amorphous  precipitate,  grey  after  drying. 
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Turns  brown  on  treating,  and  undergoes  deoomposition  when  melted^ 
leaving  a  difficultly  combustible  charcoal. 

Insoluble  in  water,  -^  Behaves  as  a  feeble  base,  and  forms  amorphous 
sparingly  soluble  salts. 

Hydrobromate  of  Terbromocodeine^^-Bvight  yeUow,  amorphous  powder, 
sUghtly  soluble  in  cold,  and  rather  more  soluble  in  hot  water. 
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Anderfon. 
at  100"*.  mean. 
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Hydrochlorate  of  Terbromocodeine. — Deposited  from  a  solution  of 
terbromocodeine  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  on  cooling,  as  an  amor- 
phous powder. 

Ckloro-pkUinate  of  Tribromocodetne.  —  Brown-yellow  powder,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  Contains,  at  100°,  13-07  p.  c.  platinum,  agreeing, 
therefore,  with  the  foimula  U^NBr^H^'O^jHCl.PtCl*  (calc.  18-29  p.  c.  Pt.). 

Terbromocodeine  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 


Oay-cklcro'tuo-nucleua  (FNEPHJIO*. 

Ghlorocodeine. 
C««NH«»C10«  =3  C»NBP«010*,H*. 
Akdersok.     Ann,  Pharm.  77, 


Finely  powdered  chlorate  of  potash  is  added  by  degrees  to  a  solution 
of  codeine  in  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  at  60°  or  70"^,  so  long  as 
the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  in  a  teat-portion  of  the  liquid  con- 
tinues to  increase.  The  liquid  is  then  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonia,  and  the  silvery,  crystalline  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acidi,  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  again  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, and  allowed  to  crystaHise  from  hot  alcohol,  jf  the  action  of  chlonto 
of  potash  were  contdnued  too  long,  deoompoaition-productfl  would  be  formed.  Some 
decomposition  always  takes  place,  and  hence  the  filtrate  from  the  chlorocodeine  is 
coloured  dark-red. 

The  crystals  obtained  from  water  are  hydrated  chlorocodeine. 
They  are  rendered  anhydrous  by  drying  at  100^ 
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Chlorocodeine  treated  with  boiling  nitric  acid,  is  less  easily  decom- 
posed than  codeine,  evolving  red  vapours  and  a  peculiar  gas  having  ' 
a  very  penetratmg  odour.  —  Dissolves  in  cold,  and  blackens  in  hot  oil 
o/vitrioL 

Hydrated  CAtorococ?«wi€,  —  Obtained  from  hot  aqueous  solutions  of 
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small  prisms,  closely  resembling,  and  probably  isomorphoiis  with 
ihoso  of  bromocodeinc.  — Loses  7'3G  p.  c.  (=  3  at.)  of  water  at  100° 
(calc.  7-48  p.  c.  HO). 

Dissolves  very  slightly  in  hot  water.  —  The  salts  of  chlorocodeine 
rescn:ble  those  of  bromocodeine. 

Sulphate  of  Chlorocodeine.  —  Radiated  groups  of  short  prisms,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 
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Chloroplatinate  of  Chhrocodeitie,  —  Hydrochlorate  of  chlorocodeine 
forms,  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  pale-yellow  precipitate  but 
shghtly  soluble  in  water. 
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Chlorocodeine  dissolves  easily  in  strong  alcohol^  especially  when 
hot.    It  is  only  shghtly  soluble  in  ether. 


Ooof-nitro-azo-nucleu^  C'NH^XO*. 

Nitrocodeine. 

Aia>£BSON.    Ann.  Pharm,  77,  858 ;  Prelim.  Notice  Ann,  Pharm,  76, 80. 

Preparation,  (See  p.  80.)  Finely  powdered  codeine  is  added  to 
moderately  hot  (not  boUing)  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  106,  and  the  liquid 
is  heated  for  a  few  minutes,  or  until  a  small  portion  gives  an  abundant 
precipitate,  on  addition  of  ammonia.  The  whole  is  then  neutraUzed 
with  ammonia,  which  throws  down  nitrocodeine  in  silvery  laminsB. 
The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  with  animal 
charcoal,  precipitated  several  times  by  ammonia  to  remove  resin  and 
unchanged  codeine,  and  ciystallisea  from  dilute  alcohol  or  ether- 
alcohol.  —  Careful  treatment  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  decomposition 
of  the  nitrocodeine  by  nitric  acid.  The  decomposition  is  manifested 
by  the  evolution  of  red  vapours,  and  by  the  red  colour  of  the  liquid 
which  has  been  precipitated  by  anmionia. 

Properties,  Yellow  or  fawn-coloured  silky,  delicate  needles  ap- 
pearing  under  the  microscope  aa  four-sided  prisms  with  dihedral 
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Biinimits.  —  Melts,  when  cautiously  heated,  to  a  ytUow  oil,  which 
solidifies  la  the  crystalline  state. 
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Decompositions.  Nitrocodeine,  when  strongly  heated,  explodes  with- 
out flame,  leaving  a  heavy  charcoal.  —  On  warming  it  with  hi/drosul- 
phate  of  amniorda,  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  a  brown  filtrate  is  ob- 
tained, from  which  ammonia  throws  down  a  brown,  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate. This  precipitate,  when  disBolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  boQcd  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia,  yields  a  pale-yellow  base,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  from  which  it  is  usually  deposited  in  the  rorm  of  an  amorphous  powder,  but 
was  obtained  on  one  occasion  in  brown  crystals  :  probably  Azooodeine  C*N'H"0*. 

Combinations.  Nitrocodeine  dissolves  slightly  in  hot  water,  crystal- 
lising on  cooling.  —  It  forms,  with  acids,  neutral  soluble  salts,  from 
which  ammonia  and  potash  precipitate  the  nitrocodeine  as  a  ciystalline 
powder. 

Sulphate  of  Nitrocodeine  forms  tufts  of  neutral  needles,  very  soluble 
in  hot  water.  The  salt,  dried  at  100°,  contains  10*13  p.  c.  sulphuric 
acid,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C**NH»XOSSO»,HO  (calc.  10*17 
p.c.  S0»). 

Hydrochloraie  of  Nitrocodeine.  —  Nitrocodeine  dissolves  readily  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields  this  salt  in  the  form  of  a  resinous  mass 
on  evaporation. 

Chhroplatinate  of  Nitrocodeine,  —  Hydrochlorate  of  nitrocodeine 
throws  down  from  bichloride  of  platinum  a  yellow  powder  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  The  air-dried  powder  loses  6'56  p.  c.  of  water  = 
4  at.,  at  100**  (calc.  =  6*14  p.  c.  HO). 
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The    oxalate  forms  fine  yellow  short  prisms,  easily  soluble  in 
water. 

Nitrocodeine  dissolves  freely  in  hot  alcohol,  slightly  in  ether. 
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Conjugated  Covipounds  of  Codeine, 

Bicyanocodeine. 

0*N»H«0«  =  C«Cy«AdH"0«,IP. 

Anderson.    Ann.  Fkamu  77,  871. 

Cyanogen  gas  is  slowly  passed  into  a  saturated  solution  of  codeine 
ill  alcohol,  and  the  crystals  thereby  formed  are  collected  on  a  filter. 
On  again  treating  the  filtrate  with  cyanogen,  a  further  (quantity 
of  less  pure  crystals  is  obtained.  The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  warm 
ether-alcohol,  through  which  cyanogen  is  passed  to  convert  any  un- 
clianged  codeine,  and  the  colourless  or  yellowish  crystals  which  form 
on  cooling  are  purified  by  re-crystalllsation  from  hot  alcohol  or  ether- 
alcohol. 

Highly-lustrous,  thin,  six-sided  laminae.  Contains  no  water  of 
crystallisation. 

In  vaouQ.  Andenon. 
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Bicyanocodeine  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water^  more  easily  on 
addition  of  alcohol  The  aqueous  solution  deposits  crystals  of  codeine 
on  evaporation.  With  hydrochloric^  sufyhuric^  and  ox<dic  acids  it  forms 
difficultly  soluble  crystalline  compounds,  which,  when  kept  for  24 
hours,  evolve  an  odour  of  hydrocj^anic  acid,  and,  even  before  that, 
yield  ammonia  on  addition  of  potash.  Bichloride  of  platinum  added  to 
the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  produces  an  immediate  evolution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

Eihyl-codeine. 
C*^NH«(y  =  C««N(C*H»)H»0«,H«. 
H.  How.    Chem.  Soc  Qu.  /.  6,  125 ;  Ann.  fhann.  88,  889. 

VinecodeHn. 

A  mixture  of  finely-powdered  codeme  with  iodide  of  ethyl  and  a 
quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  codeine,  heated 
in  a  water- bath  for  two  hours  in  a  sealed  tube,  solidifies,  from  forma- 
tion of  crystals  of  hydriodate  of  ethylcodeine.  The  crystals  are 
collected,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  re-crystaUised  from  water. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  these  crystals  decomposed  by  oxide  of 
silver  yields  hydrated  ethylcodeine  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction ; 
it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  on  evaporation,  and  leaves  a  coloured 
translucent  residue.    This  residue  is  decomposed  by  heating  with 
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iodide  of  ethyl,  in  the  same  manner  as  racthyl-morphiue  (xvi.,  439)  is 
decomposed  when  heated  with  iodide  of  methyl,  without  formation  of 
biethylcodeine. 

Hydriodate  of  Ethylcoddne  forms  tufts  of  white  needles.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  potash,  but  becomes  turbid 
on  boiling  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  apparently  from  decompo- 
sition of  the  ethylcodeine. — Dissolves  easily  in  cold  water. 

ai  lOC^  How. 
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Primary  Nucleus  C"H» 

Sycocerylic  Alcohol. 

W.  Db  la  Rub  and  H.  Mijller.  Lond.  Boy.  Soc.  Proc.  10,  298  j 
Phil,  Mag.  [4]  20,  225 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  116, 265  ;  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm. 
3,  743 ;  Hep.  Chim.pure,  2,  410  ;-PAf7.  Trans.  1860,  43 ;  Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  16,  62  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  89, 221  ;  Chem.  Centr.  1862,  706 ;  Kopp'a 
Jahresh.  1861,  687. 

Source.  Occurs  as  acetate  of  sycoceryl,  in  the  resin  of  Ficus 
rubiffinosa,  from  New  South  Wales. 

Preparation.  The  resin  is  first  treated  with  cold  alcohol  to  remove 
sycoretin,  and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol ;  the 
solution,  on  cooling,  yields  crystals  of  acetate  of  sycoceryl,  a  small 
quantity  of  another  flocculent  substance  being  also  deposited  towards 
the  end  of  the  crvstallisation.  When  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool 
only  to  about  40  ,  and  the  crystals  then  formed  are  separated,  re- 
crystallised  from  alcohol,  and  afterwards  treated,  at  30°,  with  a 
quantity  of  ether  insufficient  for  complete  solution,  the  acetate  is 
obtained,  whilst  a  neutral  crystalline  body  (contaming  75-56  p.  c.  C,  and 
12-3  H),  insoluble  in  ether,  is  left  behind.  The  acetate  is  decomposed 
by  boihng  with  sodium-alcohol,  and  the  sycocerylic  alcohol  thereby 
formed  is  thrown  down  by  addition  of  water,  and  crystallised  from 
alcohol. 

Properties.  Very  thin  crystals,  roeembling  caffeine,  usually  aggre- 
gated in  masses  like  Wavellite.  Melts  at  90"^  to  a  liquid  heavier  than 
water,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling ;  after  being 
strongly  heated  it  solidifies  to  a  transparent  glass,  which  becomes  ^ 

crystalline  in  contact  with  alcohol.    Distils  partly  nndecomposed. 
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'  Homologous  with  benzylic  alcohol  (xii,  18}  and  cuminio  alcohol  (xiy^  14). 

Decompositions,    1.    Sycoccrylic  alcohol  is  only  slowly  attacked  on 

boiling  with  dilute  waVnc  acicZ ;  the  dark -yellow  resin  formed  after  six 

i  hours,  when  washed  and  dried  and  afterwards  dissolved  iu  warm 

alcohol,  yields  white  and  yellow  crystals,   easily  soluble  in  aqueous 

/  ammonia  and  potash,  and  precipitable  by  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of 

.  lead,   probably  a  mixture  of  sycocei^lic  a<nd,  C"H*'0*,  and  nitrosyco- 

'  eery  lie  acid.  — 2.    Moderately  dilute  aqueous  chromic  acidj  boiled  with 

t  sycocerylic  alcohol  for  eight  hours,  produces  no  sycocerylic  acid :  on 

»  one  occasion,  neutral  thin  prisms,  probably  of  sycocerylic  aldehyde, 

C"I1**0',  were  produced.  —  3.  The  alcohol  dissolves  easily  in  oil  of 

vitriol.,  forming  a  browp  solution  from  which  water  throws  down  a 

viscid  resin ;  no  conjugated  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  remains  in 

solution.  —  4.  Sycocerylic  alcohol  is  readily  attacked  by  cldorine  and 

bromim,  and  forms  yellow  crystals  with   iodine,  —  6.  A  solution  of 

sycocerylic  alcohol  in  benzene   evolves  hydrochloric  acid  gas  when 

treated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  at  60°.     If,  after  the  evolution 

of  gas  has  ceased,  the  remaining  chloride  of  phosphorus  is  removed, 

;  and  the  benzene  solution  is  washed  with  water  and  aqueous  alkali  and 

evaporated,  there  remains  an    amorphous,   greenish,   viscid  residue, 

easily  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  but  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

On  one  occasion  crystals  were  also  obtained.  —  6.  Potassium  evolves 

hydrogen  from  melted  sycocerylic  alcohol,  and  becomes  covered  with 

a  white  crust,  which,  when  heated  till  it  melts,  blackens  and  takes  fire. 

—  7.  Sycocerylic  alcohol,  treated  with  fused  caustic  potash^  evolves 

hydrogen  without   forming  sycocerylic  acid.  —  8.    With  chloride  of 

acetyl  it  forms  acetate  of  sycoceiyl,  and  with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  ben- 

zoate  of  sycoceryl. 

Combinations,  Sycocerylic  alcohol  is  insoluble  in  watery  aqueous 
ammonia^  and  alkalis.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol:  a  hot  satui-ated 
solution  forms  a  semi-solid  mass  of  crystsJs  on  cooling;  a  solution  in 
very  dilute  alcohol  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  jelly,  which  afterwards 
becomes  crystalline.  —  Dissolves  m  ether ^  benzene^  chloroform^  and  light 
mineral  oil. 


Acetate  of  Sycoceryl. 
Warben  de  la  Hue  &  MiiLLBR. 

Sycocerylic  A  cetate,  —  Sycocerylrocetic  ether.  —  JEssiysycoeerylsster,  A  con- 
stituent of  the  resin  of  Ficus  rubiginosa,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by 
the  process  ab-eady  described  (p.  43). 
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On  gently  wanning  sycocerylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  acetyl,  a 
large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  a  solution  is 
obtained  which,  when  boiled  with  water  to  remove  excess  of  the 
chloride,  sohdifies  to  crystals  of  acetate  of  sycoceryl.  The  crystals  are 
purified  by  re-crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Properties.  Crystallises  from  alcohol,  m  thm  laminae  resembling 
cholesterin,  and  from  ether  in  flat  six-sided  tables.  Melts  at  118 — 120**, 
and  solidifies  only  below  80^  to  a  mass  which  is  transparent  at  first, 
but  afterwards  becomes  opaque  and  crystallme.  Distils  unchanged ; 
when  it  is  too  strongly  heated  the  distillate  smells  rancid  and  like 
acetic  acid.    Brittle ;  strongly  electric  when  rubbed.    Neutral. 
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Hot  dilute  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  resin.  The  easily  pre- 
pared solution  in  fuming  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  by  water  in  amor- 
phous yellow  flocks.  —  Dissolves  easily  and  without  coloration  in  oil 
of  vitiiol ;  the  solution  becomes  brown  on  standing,  and  gives  off 
traces  of  sulphurous  and  acetic  acids;  water  precipitates  from  the 
solution  a  hard  substance,  fusible  below  100°,  difficultly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene.  —  Acetate  of 
sycoceryl  forms  resinous  compounds  with  chlorine^  bromine,  and  iodine; 
the  last  two  when  added  gradually  to  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
acetate,  form  crystals  of  a  colourless  bromintj-  or  iodine-compound, 
which  are  deposited  on  cooling.  —  Acetate  of  sycocei-yl  is  not  affected 
by  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash,  but  is  decomposed  by  the  fused 
hydrate,  with  Uberation  of  hydrogen.  Sodium-alcohol  decomposes  it. 
even  at  30°,  forming  acetic  acid  and  sycocerylic  alcohol. 

Acetate  of  sycoceryl  dissolves  very  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  in 
acetic  acid,  acetone,  chhrofomi,  etlier,  benzene,  and  oil  of  tu7'pentine.  It 
is  not  precipitated  by  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  or  by  alcoholic 
acetate  of  copper. 


Benzoate  of  Sycoceryl. 

W ASSES  DE  LA  RuB  &  MijLLER.      Loc,  cit. 

Sycocerylic  alcohol  is  dissolved  in  chloride  of  benzoyl  (no  gas  being 
evolved  in  the  cold),  and  the  solution  is  heated  as  long  as  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  is  given  off.  The  crystalline  mass  fomied  on  cooling  is 
thrown  into  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potash^  with 
which  it  is  warmed  for  several  hours.  The  resin  thereby  separated, 
after  washing  with  warm  water  and  boiling  alcohol,  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  ether,  from  which  it  is  obtained  in  crystals.  Boiling  absolute 
alcohol  dissolves  only  a  trace  of  the  crystalline  substance  and  deposits 
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it  again,  on  cooling,  in  small  crystals  recognisable  under  the  micro- 
scope. It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  ether,  and  in  all  propor- 
tions in  chloroform  and  benzene,  crystallising  in  prisms  on  evaporation. 
Sodium-alcohol  decomposes  it  only  on  long  boiling,  with  formation  of 
sycocerylic  alcohol  and  benzoate  of  soda. 


Sycoretin. 

The  resin  of  Ficus  rubiginosa  is  resolved  bv  treatment  with  alcohol 
into  about  73  per  cent,  of  sycoretin,  soluble  in  the  cold,  14  p.  c.  of 
acetate  of  sycoceryl  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  18  p.  c.  of  residue, 
consisting  of  caoutchouc,  sand,  and  fragments  of  bark. 

On  mixing  the  neutral  pale-brown  solution  in  cold  alcohol  with 
water,  the  sycoretin  is  precipitated,  and  may  be  rendered  colourless 
by  repeated  solution  and  precipitation.  A  saturated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion deposits,  in  the  cold,  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  substance, 
sycoretin  in  a  purer  state  remaining  in  solution.  The  latter  may  be 
separated,  by  fractional  precipitation  with  water,  into  two  portions, 
the  first  of  which  contains  74*65  p.  c.  0.  and  10*1 1  H.,  the  second 
77-89  p.  c.  C  and  9  94  H. 

Sycoretin  is  amorphous,  white,  neutral,  very  brittle  and  extremely 
electric.  It  melts  in  boiling  water  to  a  thick  liquid  which  floats  on 
the  surface.    Melts  alone  at  IOC. 

Sycoretin  undergoes  decomposition  a  few  degrees  above  its 
melting-point,  frothing  up  and  giving  off  water  with  a  wax-like 
odour.  When  further  heated  it  melts  quietly,  and  yields  a  distillate 
containing  acetic  acid  and  tar,  charcoal  being  left  behind.  —  It  is 
attacked  by  nitfic  acid  and  dissolved  on  boihng  therewith ;  water 
precipitates  from  the  yellow  solution  a  slightly  acid  nitro-compound 
which  is  soluble  with  dark  colour  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  forms  an 
explosive  compound  with  potash.  In  this  reaction  a  little  oxalic  acid 
is  formed,  but  no  picric  acid.  —  Sycoretin  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol 
with  fine  green  colour,  without  forming  sugar ;  water  throws  down 
from  the  solution  a  brown  precipitate  less  soluble  than  sycoretin.  — 
caustic  potash  acts  on  sycoretin  in  the  same  way  as  oil  of  vitriol. 

Sycoretin  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acith,  ammonia,  and  aqueous 
alkalis.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  or  acetate  of  copper,  —  Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  oil  of  turpentine  (Warren  de  la  Rue  &  Mliller). 


Axinic  Aoid* 

F.  HoppB.    /.  pr.  Chan.,  80,  130. 

Source.  Occurs  as  glyceride  (triaxin)  in  the  Age  or  Axin  of  the 
Mexicans  (p.  47). 

When  axin  is  exhausted  with  ether,  the  ether  evaporated,  and 
the  residue  saponified  with  ala)holic  potash,  the  alltalhie  solution,  on 
cooling,  deposits  of  laurate  potash,  which  must  bo  removed  by  filtra- 
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tion.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  deposits 
a  thick  brown  oil,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  dilute  alcohol  by  decanta- 
tion,  dissolved  in  ether,  recovered  from  the  solution  by  distillation, 
and  dried  over  a  water-bath.  It  does  not  solidify  at  0°,  and  is  in- 
soluble in  water  but  soluble  in  cold,  and  more  easily  in  hot,  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  possesses  these  properties  and  the  following  composition, 
however,  only  when  exposure  to  air  has  been  avoided  throughout  the 
process  of  preparation. 

F.  Hoppe. 
a,  h.  c. 
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h  and  e  had  piobablj  taken  up  a  little  oxygen  on  opening  the  tube  (Hoppe). 

Decompositions.  A  drop  of  axinic  acid  exposed  to  the  air  takes  up 
oxygen,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle  in  one  or  two  minutes. 
The  acid  prepared  with  partial  access  of  air  solidifies  above  0°,  smells 
like  linseed-oil  varnish,  and  has  the  composition  of  linolcic  acid  (xvi, 
305).  Left  in  contact  with  oxygen  for  twelve  hours,  the  acid  solidifies 
completely ;  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days,  and  freauently  moistened 
with  ether  to  ensure  the  contact  of  air,  notwithstanoing  the  crust,  it 
increases  about  13*7  p.  c.  in  weight.  By  this  oxidation,  there  are 
formed  58*8  p.  c.  of  aginin,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  54*9  p.  c.  physctoleic 
acid  (xvi,  317). 

Agrniuy  purified  as  far  as  possible  by  ether,  is  a  bright-yellow, 
amorphous,  friable  substance,  not  fusible  without  decomposition,  and  veiy 
hygroscopic.  It  contains,  after  drying  in  a  vacuum,  68*35  to  60-31  p.  c. 
C,  and  6*70  to  7*61  H. :  aginin  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  axin, 
exhibits  the  same  composition.— When  heated  to  80^,  it  is  decomposed| 
with  evolution  of  water- vapour  and  colourless  gases,  which  are  absorbed 
by  caustic  potash.  Heated  to  110°  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  it 
forms  a  dark-brown  solution,  with  dark  flocks.  It  dissolves  in  nitric 
add,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  and  water  throws  down  colourless 
needles  from  the  solution.  Aghiin  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis,  forming 
brown  solutions,  which  are  precipitated  by  acids  in  flocks. 

Age  or  Axin.  Obtained  in  Mexico  by  boiling  a  species  of  coccus 
(Coccus  Axin)  with  water.  —  Dark-yellow,  buttery ;  hardens  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Has  an  agreeable  odour,  like  that  of  arnica  flowers.  Dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  very  easily  in 
ether,  leaving  a  hardened  crust  of  aginin.  The  ethereal  solution  leaves, 
when  evaporated,  a  brown  fat,  which  melts  at  31"*,  and  contains,  on 
the  average,  78*03  p.  c.  C,  10*34  H.,  and  11-63  0.  It  is  composed  of 
laurostearin  (with  a  little  palmitin)  and  triaxin,  and  on  account  of  this 
latter  constituent,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming  thereby 
aginin,  and  a  glyoeride  of  physetoleic  acid  (xvi,  317)  (Hoppe,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  80,  102). 
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Usmc  Acid. 

f  C«I1"0"  =  (?*ffK)»^0*. 

W.  B[nop.    Ann.  Phann.,  49,  103  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.,  81,  196. 

RocHLBDBR  &  Heldt.    Ann.  Pharm.,  48,  9. 

Knop  &  ScHNEDEBMAiw.    J.  pr.  Chem.^  89,  868. 

Stenhouse.    Phil.  Trans.y  1848,  88  j  Ann.  Pharm.,  68,  97,  and  104. 

Hesse.    Ann.  Pharm.,  117,  843. 

Usnein.  Alpha-utninadure  (Hesse).  — ^Thomson's  ParieHn  (xti,  171),  which 
Gerhardt  regarded  as  usnio  aoid  (Traits,  8,  789),  appears  to  be  impure  chiyso- 
phanic  acid. 

Sources.  Usnic  acid  occurs  in  the  following  lichens  :  Usnea  florida^ 
U.  hirta,  U.  plicata  (Knop) ;  Usnea  barbata  (Rochleder  &  Heldt) ;  Cla- 
donia  digitata,  CL  bellidifiora,  CL  maculata,  CI.  rangiferina,  CI.  uncinata, 
Lecidea  geographica,  Biatora  lucida,  Pai*melia  hcematornmoy  P.  sarmentosa 
(Knop) ;  P.  fiirfuracea  (Rochleder  &  Heldt) ;  P.  saxatilis  (Overbeck, 
N.  Br,  Arch.  82,  150) ;  Lecanwa  ventosa  (Knop) ;  Eamalina  calicaris 
(Rochleder  &  Heldt).  Evemia  prunastn  contains  usnic  and  also  evemic 
acid  (Stenhouse). 

Preparation,  Best  from  Cladonia  rangiferina  or  Usnea  fiorida  (Stenhouse). 
1.  The  comminuted  lichen  is  softened  in  water,  and  exhausted  with 
thin  milk  of  Ume :  from  the  dark-yellow  solution  thus  obtained,  the  usnic 
acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid,  and  the  precipitate  is 
dried  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  aid  of  animal 
charcoal  (Stenhouse).  Hesse  boils  the  liquid  (acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid)  for  some  time,  whereby  the  usnic  acid  is  thrown  down  in  the 
crystalline  state :  he  then  washes  the  precipitate  with  water,  boils  it 
with  alcohol  to  remove  resin,  and  purifies  it  by  crystallisation  from  hot 
acetic  acid,  with  the  aid  of  charcoal.  —  2.  The  chopped  lichen  is 
digested  with  ether  for  several  days ;  the  ether  is  distilled  from  the 
extract,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  alcohol ;  the  usnic  add  is  then 
separated  in  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  hot 
alcohol  (Knop).  —  3.  Rochleder  &  Heldt  exhaust  with  ammoniacal 
alcohol,  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  and  purify  by  re-crystallisation. 

Hesse's  heta-iunic  acid  is  obtained  from  Cladonia  rangiferina.  The  lichen  is 
washed  with  luke-warm  water  and  exhausted  with  dilute  caustic  soda ;  the  alkaline 
solution  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid^  and  the  precipitate  is  washed,  dried, 
and  exhausted  with  ether.  After  dbtilling  off  the  ether,  the  residue  is  mixed  with 
alcohol,  which  takes  up  resin  and  leayes  beta-usnic  acid.  The  latter  is  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  strong  boiling  alcohol,  with  the  help  of  animal  charooaL  Beta- 
usnic  acid  exhibits  the  cnaracters  of  usnic  acid,  with  the  exce]^tion  of  its  melting- 
point,  which  is  175'*.  It  yields,  when  heated,  a  sublimate  of  white  lamineD  and  flat 
needles,  and  contauis  62*7  p.  c.  C.,  and  5*3  H.  (Hesse). 

Propei^es.  Pure  sulphur-yellow,  transparent  prisms,  triturable  to 
a  paler,  strongly  electric  powder  (Knop).  Delicate,  interlaced,  sliining, 
pale-yellow  needles  (Rochleder  &  ILcldt).     Straw-yellow,  shining 
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lamiBfld  (Stenhonsc).  Melts  at  203°  (Hesse),  200**  (Knop),  to  a  yellow 
transmrent  resin,  which  forms  a  crystalline  solid  on  cooling. — Taste  • 
less  (Rochleder  &  Heldt). 

CalcuUUicus, 

Aooordisg  to  Hefise.  According  to  Strecker.  According  to  Gkrhardfc. 
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a  was  obtained  from  Cladania  rangiforina,  h  from  Usneaflorida  (Kochleder  and 
Heldt).  Knop  investigated  an  add  from  Usnea  florida ;  Hesse  an  acid  from 
Samalina  ealicaris.  —  According  to  Hesse's  formnla,  which,  indeed,  is  rendered 
probable  hy  these  considerations,  nsnio  add  bears  the  same  relation  to  eTeminio 
add  as  lecnmorio  to  orsellinic  add,  whilst  evernic  add  oooupiee  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  two : — 

C«H»0"  +  2H0  -  CWH>«0«  +  C*«H»«0* 
ITsnic  add.  ETeminio  acid. 

CWH«0"     +     2H0     «    C»»H»C)8     +     Cn^HsO* 
STemicadd.  Eyeminioadd.  Orsellinic  acid. 

CKH**^^  +  2H0  -  C»«H»08  +  0»«H»0» 
Lecanorio  add]  Orsellinic  acid. 

Decompositions,  1.  Usnic  acid  subjected  to  drtf  distillation  yields 
a  sublimate  of  beta-orcin  (ziii,  150\  together  with  a  distillate  of 
brown  resinous  liquid,  whilst  a  difficultly  combustible  charcoal  remains 
behind  (Stenhouse).  The  decomposition  is  accompanied  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  inflammable  vapour,  wnich  has  a  peculiar  odour  and  violently 
attacks  the  respiratory  organs  (Knop).  —  2.  According  to  Knop,  it  is 
but  little  altered  by  chlorine ;  according  to  Stenhouse,  it  is  resinized 
thereby.  Hypochlorite  of  soda  does  not  colour  usnic  acid  (Hesse).  •— » 
8-  Decomposed  by  heating  with  oU  of  vitriol  (Knop).  See  below.  — 
4.  Dilute  nitric  acid  has  but  little  action  on  usnic  acid :  the  concen- 
trated acid  dissolves  it  to  a  yellow-brown  syrup,  from  which  the 
usnic  acid  may  be  precipitated  by  water,  unchanged  at  first.  The 
solution  slowly  evolves  red  vapours  in  the  cold,  and  afterwards,  on 
mixing  with  water,  throws  down  a  yellow  resin,  which,  when  washed 
and  dned,  forms  a  red-yellow  friable  mass,  exploding  when  heated, 
dissolving  easily  in  alcohol,  and  thereby  separable  from  unchanged 
usnic  acid.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  colourea  green  by  agitation  with 
protosulphate  of  iron  (Knop  &  Schnedermann).  —  5.  Usnic  acid,  boiled 
with  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  solution,  or  with  baryta  or  lime-water^ 
yields  acid  resins  and  beta-orcin;  the  liquid  is  coloured  red  from 
VOL.  xvn.  £ 
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some  further  change  in  the  beta-oroin  (Stenhouse).    The  formation  of 
beta-orcin  is  represented  by  the  equation 

0»H»80"  +  2H0  =  4C08  +  2C»Hy>0*  (Hesse). 

A  solution  of  usnic  acid  in  excess  of  ammonia  assumes,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  a  wine-red  colour  from  above  downwards,  the 
usnio  acid  being  at  last  converted,  by  successive  steps,  into  a 
red  colouring  matter,  which  colours  the  liquid  dark  wine-red,  and 
remains  behind  on  evaporation.  —  A  solution  in  excess  of  alkali  red- 
dens more  quickly  in  the  air,  especially  when  heated.  Prom  a  solution 
which  has  attained  a  carmine-red  colour,  acids  precipitate  golden- 
yellow  flocks,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  yellow  colour,  and 
remain  as  an  amorphous  powder  on  evaporation.  The  flocks  dissolve 
in  caustic  potash  with  carmine-red,  and  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  dirty 
olive-green  colour :  they  melt  to  a  carmine-red  mass,  and  afterwards 
form  a  solution  of  the  same  colour  with  oil  of  vitriol.  By  the  con- 
tinued action  of  })ota8h,  a  black  tar  is  at  last  produced  (Knop).  — 
6.  Chromic  acid  acts  violently  upon  usnic  acid  (Knop  &  Schnedermann). 
—  7.  The  solution  of  usnic  acid  in  excess  of  potash,  when  heated  with 
peroxide  of  lead^  quickly  assumes  a  brown-rea  colour,  and,  on  addition 
of  an  acid,  throws  down  brown  flocks,  the  quantity  of  which  con- 
stantly decreases.  On  continued  heating,  the  liquid  becomes  lighter- 
coloured,  and  at  length  nearly  colourless,  the  usnic  acid  being  com- 
pletely oxidized  to  carbonic  acid  and  water  (Schnedermann  & 
Knop). 

Usnic  acid  is  not  wetted  by  water^  and  is  not  soluble  therein 
(Knop).  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  yellow  colour,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  water,  unchanged  (Knop). 

Usnic  acid  combines  with  bases,  forming  salts.  They  are  not 
decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  but  other  acids  precipitate  the  usnic 
acid  in  the  form  of  a  nearly  white  powder,  which,  when  precipitated 
from  an  aqueous  solution,  obstinately  retains  a  portion  of  the  base. 
The  salts  of  the  alkalis  are  colourless  and  crystalhsable.  In  the 
absence  of  an  excess  of  alkali,  they  slowly  become  coloured  in  the  air. 
Tlie  salts  of  the  earthy  alkalis,  earths,  and  heavy  metals  are  obtained 
by  precipitation  in  amorphous  flocks,  which  aggregate  in  microscopic 
granules  when  heated.  In  presence  of  an  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
they  are  generally  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  are  thrown  down  in  the 
amorphous  state  on  cooling.  The  salts  are,  for  the  most  part,  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Ether  takes  up  usnic  acid  from  the  salts  of  the  earths  and 
heavy  metals  (Knop). 

Usnate  of  Ammonia,  —  a.  Neutral.  Usnic  acid  is  suspended  in 
alcohol,  into  which  ammonia  gas  is  passed  till  solution  is  effected. 
The  liauid  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  —  The  salt 
crystallises  as  needles,  from  which  boiling  water  separates  usnic  acid 
containing  ammonia  (Knop). 

b.  Acid.  —  Usnic  acid  absorbs  moist  ammonia-gas,  and  forms 
therewith  an  acid  salt.  —  When  powdered  usnic  acid  is  digested  in 
an  excess  of  aqueous  carbonate  of  ammonia,  an  acid  salt  is  produced 
which,  after  the  carbonate  is  poured  off,  dissolves  in  water,  and  is 
again  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  (Knop). 

Usnate  of  Potash,  —  When  powdered  usnic   add  is  boiled  with 
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excess  of  aqneous  carbonate  of  potash,  tbia  salt  crystallises  on  cool  • 
ing,  and  may  be  purified  by  re-crystallisation.  —  White  crystalline 
laminae,  containing  12  80  p  c.  of  water  (6  at.  =  12*32  p.  c.)  (Hesse),  a 
part  of  which  is  given  off  at  ordinary  temperatures  (Knop).  The 
aqueous  solution  froths  like  soap- water,  and  deposits  flocks  of  an  acid 
salt  when  much  diluted  (Knop). 
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TJsnate  of  Soda,  —  Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potash-salt. 
SUky,  radiated  needles,  more  easily  decomposed  in  the  air  than  the 
potash-salt.  Decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  with  formation  of  an 
acid  salt  (Knop). 

Usnate  of  Baryta.  —  A  slight  excess  of  chloride  of  barium  is  ad  Jed 
to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  the  potash-salt,  and  the  whole  is  heated 
to  boiling,  when  a  snow-white,  silky  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  salt 
is  produced,  a  small  portion  only  being  dissolved.  The  salt  loses  its 
water  of  crystaUisation  at  ordinary  temperatures.  By  dissolving  it  in 
strong  alcohol  and  evaporating  the  solution,  the  anhydrous  salt  is 
obtained  in  vellowish-white,  crystalline  crusts,  which  do  not  again 
dissolve  in  alcohol  (Knop). 

Knop. 
iU  100*.  mean. 

C»H»'OW 837       81-5 

BaO     76-6    185      1741 

C»H»?BaO"  413-6     1000 

The  lead-salt  is  white  ;  the  silver-salt  white,  and  easily  decomposed 
(Knop).     The  acid  is  not  coloured  hj  ferric  chloride  (Hesse). 

Usnate  of  Copper.  —  The  potash-salt  is  decomposed  by  a  slightly 
insufficient  quantity  of  nitrate  of  copper.  —  Grass-green,  amorphous 
precipitate,  which  becomes  electric  wnen  rubbed  (ELnop). 


ae  100*. 

86  0 216       .... 

17  H 17 
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....      6716 

4-38 
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...      28-27 
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Usnic  add  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.  It  dissolves  difficultly  in  cold,  but  more  freely  in 
boiling,  ethery  also  in  boiling  oil  of  turpentine,  and  hot  fatty  oils  (Knop). 
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Oxijazo-mcleus  C«N*BPK)*. 

Menispermine. 

?  C»N«H"0*  =  C»«N'H«0*,n«. 

Pelletier  &  CouERBE,     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  54,  196;  Ann.  Pkarm.  10, 
198. 

Source,    In  the  husk  of  Cocculus  indicus. 

Preparation.  The  berries,  bruised  together  with  the  husks,  are 
exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  of  36°;  the  extract  is  filtered;  the 
alcohol  distilled  off;  and  from  the  residue  (first  freed  from  picrotoxine 
by  treatment  with  boiling  water),  the  menispermine  and  paramenis- 
permine  are  taken  up  by  acidulated  water,  and  thrown  down  from  the 
solution  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic 
acid,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  dried ;  it  is  then  exhausted  with 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  whereby  a 
yellow  alkaline  resin,  crystals  of  menispermine,  and  a  yellowish  mucus 
are  obtained.  The  crystals  are  picked  out  as  far  as  possible  and 
removed,  and  the  yellow  mucus  is  firat  freed  from  resin  by  means  of 
cold  alcohol,  and  then  washed  with  cold  ether,  which  takes  up  the 
remaining  menispermine  and  leaves  it  behind  on  evaporation.  The 
whole  of  the  crystals  are  purified  by  rinsing  with  cold  alcohol.  —  By 
dissolving  the  yellow  mucus  in  absolute  alcohol  and  evaporating  the 
solution  at  45,  paramenispermine  is  obtained. 

Properties.  White,  semi-transparent,  four-sided  pointed  prisms, 
resembling  cyanide  of  mercury  and  melting  at  120".  Tasteless.  Not 
poisonous. 

Pelletier  and  Couerbe. 
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The  formula  was  proposed  hy  Pelletier  and  Couerbe.  According  to  lieblg  {Ann, 
Pharm,  10,  206)  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  Tery  doubtful. 

Decompositions.  1.  Menispermine  is  decomposed  by  heating  in  a 
glass  tube,  and  leaves  charcoal.  —  2.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  resin  and  oxalic  acid. 

Menispermine  is  insoluble  in  loater. 

It  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  and  forms  therewith  salts,  from  the 
solutions  of  which  alkalis  precipitate  menispermine. 

Sulphate  of  Menispermine.  —  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  menispermine 
when  warmed,  and  deposits  it  again  on  addition  of  aqueous  ammonia.  — 
With  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  needles  or  prisms  are  obtained,  which 
melt  to  a  wax  at  105°,  redden  and  evolve  hydro-sulphuric  acid  when 
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more  strongly  heated.  The  salt  has  au  alkaline  reaction.  Contains 
15  p.  c.  of  water,  6*87  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  78-13  of  menispormine,  or, 
according  to  Pelletier  &  Oouerbe,  2  atoms  of  nienispermine  and  10 
atoms  of  water  to  1  atom  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Menispormine  dissolves  in  cold,  and  more  freely  in  warm  alcohol 
and  ether. 


Faramenispermine. 

Pelletier  &  Couerbe.    Ann  Chim.  Phtfs.  54,  196 ;  Ann  Fhann.  10, 
200. 

Source.    In  the  husks  of  Cocculus  indicus. 
Preparation,     See  page  52. 

Properties.  Four-sided  prisms  with  rhombic  base,  or  radiated  star- 
shaped  masses.  Melts  at  250^"  and  sublimes  undecomposed.  Has  the 
same  composition  as  menispermine. 

Faramenispermine  is  i?;^soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  acidst 
but  does  not  form  salts,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  acids. 

Soluble  in  absolute  alcoholj  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 
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Hydrocarotin, 

Aug.  Husemann.    LuseH,  uher  Carotin  und  Hydrocarotin,    Gott.  1860. 

First  observed  by  Bodeker ;  investigated  by  Husemann.  —  Occurs, 
together  with  carotin,  in  the  roots  of  the  cultivated  Daucus  Carota. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrocarotin  and  mannite,  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  carotin  (p.  14),  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  red-brown  slimy 
sediment,  which  being  removed  and  the  liquid  set  aside  for  a  week,  a 
mixture  of  mannite  and  hydrocarotin  crystallises  out.  The  mother- 
liquor,  when  concentrated,  pelds  more  hydrocarotin,  but  of  a  darker 
colour,  till  at  last  a  thick  syrup  remains.  The  mannite  is  removed  by 
solution  in  water,  and  thehydrocarotin  is  purified  by  repeated  re-crystal 
lisation  from  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  at 
last  by  boiling  with  water. 

Properties.  Large,  colourless,  very  thin,  soft,  flexible  laminae,  pos- 
sessing a  strong  silky  lustre.  CrystaUises  from  ether  in  flat  rhombic 
tables.  Inodorous,  tasteless.  Floats  on  water  like  a  fatty  body,  with- 
out being  wetted.  —  At  100**  it  is  hard  and  brittle ;  a  little  above  100* 
yellowish  and  soft;  a  few  degrees  below  its  melting-point,  dark* 
yellow.  Melts  at  126-5"  without  losing  weight,  and  solidifies,  on 
cooling,  to  a  brittle  resm,  which  cannot  be  ro-crystallised. 
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HuBemAnn. 


86  0    216    82-44    8282 

80  H    30    11-41    11 68 

2  O    16    615     6 16 

C»H»0*....    262    10000    10000 

Decompositions.  1.  When  heated  above  its  melting-point,  it  turns 
red,  and  at  280°  carbonises,  giving  off  white  empyreumatic  vapours 
and  a  colourless  oil.  —  2.  With  iodine^  bromine^  and  chlorine  it  forms 
substitution-products  containing  1  at.  iodine,  3  at.  bromine,  and  4  at. 
chlorine.  —  3.  It  is  not  altered  by  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  fuming 
nitric  or  nitro-sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  colourless  solution, 
from  which  water  precipitates  a  white  amorphous  nitro-compound, 
easily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  benzene,  and  difficultljr  soluble  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  —  4.  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  hydrocarotm  ruby-red, 
dissolves  it,  on  warming,  with  bright-red  colour,  and  carbonises  it  on 
boiling.  From  the  solution  prepared  by  gently  warming,  water 
throws  down  the  whole  of  the  hydrocarotin  in  the  amorphous  state, 
nothing  remaining  in  solution.  —  6.  Hydrocarotin  is  not  altered  by 
boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  when  melted  with  hydrate  of  potash 
it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  amorphous  mass,  which  reddens  at  80**, 
and  melts  at  120'^  to  a  dark-red  viscid  liquid. 

Hydrocarotin  is  not  altered  by  dilute  or  concentrated  acids,  even 
on  addition  of  oxide  of  manganese,  chromate  of  potash,  or  peroxide  of 
lead ;  nor  by  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  permanganate  of  potash,  sul- 
phurous acid,  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  hydrosul- 
phate  of  ammonia. 

Combinations,  With  Water.  —  A  solution  of  hydrocarotin  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  containing  water  yields,  at  a  low  temperature, 
crystals  which  lose  their  water  at  ordinal^  temperatures. 

Alcoholic  hydrocarotin  does  not  precipitate  either  metallic  salts  or 
tanmc  acid. 

Hydrocarotin  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol^  crystallising  therefrom 
almost  entirely  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  easily  in  bisulphide  of  oarbouj 
ether^  chohroform^  benzene^  and  volatile  oils;  also  in  Jixed  oils^  even  in  the 
cold. 


lodine'Wicleus  Q^XB^. 

lodo^hydrocarotin. 

C"IH»0*  =  C»IH»  0». 
HuSBMANN.     Dissertation  uber  Carotin  und  Hydrocarotin.    QBtt.  1860. 

Hydrocarotin,  exposed  to  sunshine  with  vapour  of  iodine, 
assumes  a  darker  colour,  becoming  black  at  last,  and  increases  about 
49'6  p.c.  in  weight  (calc.  48*09  p.c).  The  product  is  thrown  down 
from  its  ethere«3  solution  by  weak  alcohol  in  the  form  of  a  yellow- 
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white  powder,  which  turns  b  oft  and  dark-red  at  70°  to  80*.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  cUcoholy  easily  in  ether ^  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
benzene. 


Bromine-nuckue  C*'Br*H". 

Terbromo-hydrocarotin. 

C«»Br»H«»0«  =  C«*Br»H*',0». 
UussMAKN.     Dissert,  iiber  Carotin  und  Hydrocarotin.    Gott.  1860. 

Hydrocarotin  becomes  brown  and  soft  in  vapour  of. bromine, 
giving  off  hydrobromic  acid,  and  in  24  hours  is  converted  into  a 
brittle,  red-brown  mass,  which  is  precipitated  from  its  ethereal  solution 
by  alcohol,  as  a  pale-yellow  powder. 

Contains  47-7  to  48*7  p.  c.  of  bromine  (C*BHHVOs  -  4809  p.o.  Br).  — 
It  assumes  a  darker  colour  and  softens  at  162'',  blackens  at  170°,  and 
carbonises  without  melting.  —  The  solution  in  ether  or  benzene  is 
coloured  red  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  leaves,  on  evapora- 
tion, a  yellow-red  body,  free  from  bromine,  soluble  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon  with  red  colour:  probably  carotin. 

Terbromo-hydrocarotin  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  difficultly 
soluble  in  boiling  ether.  It  dissolves  easily  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and 
benzene^  and  does  not  ci^stallise  from  the  solution. 

Chhrine-nucUus  C*C1*BP*, 

Quadriohlor-hydrocarotin. 
C»C1*H«^  =  C»C1*H*0«. 
HusEKANN.    Dissert,  uber  Carotin  und  Hydrocarotin,    Gott.  1860. 

Chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  pulverulent  hydrocarotin  for  three 
days,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  is  expelled  at  100°  by  dry 
air,  the  hydrocarotin  then  increasing  about  55*36  p.  c.  in  weight 
(calc.  52'67  p.  c).  The  product  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol,  and 
afterwards  dissolved  in  ether-alcohol  and  precipitated  by  water.  — 
Or,  hydrocarotin  suspended  in  water  is  subjected  to  the  prolonged 
action  of  chlorine  gas. 

White  powder,  containing  on  an  average,  35 '17  p.  c.  of  chlorine 
(calc.  for  CHJi^IPHy  -  85*6  p.  c.  a.).  Obtained  from  its  solutions  as  a 
brown-yellow,  amorphous,  brittle  resin.  It  softens,  and  turns  dark- 
red  at  80°,  melts  at  118°,  and  remains  red  on  cooling. — Alcoholic 
potash  converts  it  into  a  body  free  from  chlorine. 

Soluble  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol ;  easily  soluble  in  benzene  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon. 
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Primary  Nucleus  C"il" ;  Oxygtn'nucleu$  (?*H*0*, 

Glycyrretin. 
t  C>^"0»  =  C»H»0*,0*. 
Goruf-Besanez.    Ann.  Fharm,  118,  241. 

On  boiling  a  Bolution  of  1  part  of  glycyrrhizin  in  20  parts  of  water, 
together  with  the  precipitate  at  first  produced,  with  1  part  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  add  for  four  hours,  renewing  the  water  as  it  evapo- 
rates, the  precipitate  melts  to  a  brown-red  mass,  which  at  last  becomes 
brittle,  the  liquid  remaining  of  a  wine-yellow  colour,  and  containing 
sugar  in  solution.  The  brown-red  mass  is  glycyrretin ;  it  may  be 
decolorised  by  treating  its  alcoholic  solution  with  animal  charcoal, 
and  is  then  a  yellowish-white,  friable  substance. 

It  contains,  in  various  preparations,  from  73  to  75  p.  c.  of  carbon, 
and  9*53  to  10*39  of  hydrogen,  not  agreeing  with  the  formula  C*H*W 
(calc.  70*5  C.  8*5  H.),  which  is  therefore  probable  only  from  the  formula 
of  glycyrrhizin,  C*H*H)",  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  decom- 
position takes  place  according  to  the  equation : 

0«H»0»  +  2H0  -  0»H»0«  +  C>«H»0» 

Probably  the  product  first  formed  itself  undergoes  change. 

Brown-yellow  glycyrretin  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  It  does  not 
melt  in  boiling  water,  but  melts  easily  when  heated  on  platinum-foil, 
taking  fire,  and  buniing  with  a  very  smoky  flame,  like  a  resin.  It 
dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  an  amaranth-red  solutibn,  which 
changes,  on  standing,  to  violet,  and  on  dilution  with  water  to  purple- 
violet,  with  deposition  of  a  blue-black  precipitate.  It  is  precipitated 
by  acids  from  its  brown-red  solution  in  anmionia  or  aqueous  alkalis.  — 
Dissolves  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  rather 
less  easily  in  ether. 

Olucoside  of  OlycyrrtUn. 

Glycyrrhizin. 

Pfaff.    System,  der  Mat.  med.  1,  187. 

EoBiQUET.    Ann.  Chim.  72,  143. 

DoBEREiNER.     Elements  der  pharm.  Chemiej  194. 

Berzblius.    Fogg,  10,  243 ;  Lehrh.  8,  356. 

Tkommsdorff.     Taschenbuch,  1827,  1. 

L.  A.  Backer.    Eeperf.  88,  176. 

A.  VoGEL.    J.  pr.  Ukem.  28,  1 ;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  48,  347. 

Lade.     Ann.  Pharm.  69,  224 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  40,  121. 

Qorup-Besanez.    Ann.  Pharm.  118,  236;  abstr.  J.pr.  Chem.  84,  246; 

Chetn.  Centr.  1861,  798;  Ben.  Chim.  pure,  4,90;  Kopp's  Jahresb. 

1861,  757. 

Glyeion.    PfaT t  Sfoeet  Extractive.    Berzelitt»'6  Lifuoriee  wgar. 
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Source.  In  the  roots  of  Qlycyii^hiza  glabra  and  GL  echinata.  —  In 
MoHCsla  bark  (Derosne,  Henry  &  Payne,  J.  Pharm.  27,  25.) 

Berzelius  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  Ahrus  prcecatorius^  a  bitter- 
sweet substance  allied  to  glycyrrhizin,  obtained  in  the  same  way,  and 
exhibiting  the  same  reactions  with  acids,  alkalis,  and  metallic  salts.  — 
The  root  of  Polypodium  vulgare  contains  a  similar,  but  more  easily 
decomposed  substance.  Its  aqueous  infusion  tastes  like  that  of 
liquorice ;  it  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  after  some  hours,  the 
liquid  losing,  at  the  same  time,  its  sweet  taste.  The  precipitate 
assumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  treated 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  yields  a  red,  but  not  sweet  substance,  easily 
soluble  in  water ;  neither  does  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  the 
infusion  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  yield  any  sweet  substance  when 
decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  (Berzelius). 

SarcocoUof  the  substance  which  exudes  from  Penaen  Sarcocolla  and 
P.  mucronata,  contains  a  sweet  substance  allied  to  glyc^'rrhizin  (Dobe- 
reiner),  or  to  the  sweet  substance  of  Polypodium\I>eafo8BeB,  J.  Pharm. 
14,  276).  According  to  Pelletier  (Bull.  Pharm.  5,  5;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  51, 
198 ;  Berz.  Jahreshr.  13,  314),  it  is  resolved,  by  treatment  witli  ether, 
into  a  resin  which  dissolves,  and  a  residue  of  gum  and  sarcocollin,  the 
latter  of  which  dissolves  in  alcoho].  Sarcocollin  contains  56*48  p.  c.  C, 
8'34  H.,  and  85*18  O.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  ether,  has  a  bitter-sweet  taste,  and  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid  by 
nitric  acid  (Pelletier).  See  also  Thomson  (System  der  Chemie,  Wolff^s  trans.,  4, 
87) ;  Pfaff  (System  der  Mat.  med,  1.  190)  ;  Johnston  (J.  pr.  Chem.  23,  397;  Ann. 
Pharm.  37,  85). 

Preparation  of  glycyrrhizin.  From  tho  Kussian*  not  from  the  Spanish 
liquorice  root,  the  latter  yielding  a  coloured  glycyrrhizin,  difficult  to  purify  (Qorup- 
Besanez).  1 .  An  aqueous  extract  of  the  roots  is  boiled  down  rapidly,  and 
the  green-brown  coagulum  which  forms  is  removed ;  the  filtrate  is  then 
concentrated  and  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (the  deposited 
nitrogenous  substance  being  first  separated  if  necessary).  The  pale- 
yellow  flocks  first  thrown  down  are  converted  after  some  hours  into  a 
dark-brown  tough  mass,  which  is  washed  with  water  by  decantation, 
till  the  washings  are  no  longer  rendered  cloudy  by  salts  of  baryta. 
The  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  82  p.  c. ;  to  the  solution  (not  too 
concentrated),  a  small  quantity  of  ether  is  added ;  and  the  brown  resm 
which  is  deposited  after  some  time  is  removed.  The  ether-alcoholic 
solution  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  is  purified 
by  again  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  mixing  the  solution  with  ether, 
whereby  a  little  more  resin  is  precipitated;  filtering,  and  evapo- 
rating to  di-yness  (Gorup-Besanez).  A  similar  process  was  previously 
adopted  by  Lade,  who,  however,  aid  not  purify  his  product  with  ether. 
Robiquet  uses  vinegar  to  precipitate  the  aqueous  extract.  Berzelius 
precipitates  with  sulphuric  add;  dissolves  the  washed  precipitate, 
which  still  contains  sulphuric  acid,  in  alcohol ;  precipitates  the  acid  by 
careful  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  evaporates  the  filtrate. 
Martm  (Pharm.  Viertelj.  10,  259;  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1860,  551),  precipi- 
tates the  extract  prepared  with  cold  water,  with  bitartrate  of  potash  ; 
digests  the  dried  precipitate  with  alcohol  aba  gentle  heat ;  filters  the 
solution  to  remove  bitartrate  of  potash  and  other  insoluble  salts ;  and 
'evaporates  to  dryness. 

2.  The  roots  are  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  and  to  the  filtered 
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liquid  basic  acctato  of  lead  is  cautiously  added;  the  precipitate  is 
washed  and  decomposed  under  water  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the 
filtrate  is  boiled  and  evaporated.  The  residue  is  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  alcohol  and  evaporation  (Vogel).  The  product  thus  obtained 
probablj  still  requires  to  be  purified  acoording  to  1. 

To  prepare  glycyrrnizin  from  the  JSuccus  Ziquiritii  of  commerce, 
C.  Rump  {N.  Repert,  4,  153)  exhausts  it  with  weak  ammonia- water, 
precipitates  the  glycyrrhizin  with  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid ;  dissolves 
the  precipitate  in  ammonia-yfater ;  removes  magnesia  and  lime  by  the 
addition  of  phosphate  and  oxalate  oi  ammonia ;  and  throws  down  the 
glycyrrhizin  by  acetic  acid.  The  gelatinous  precipitate  is  dried  and 
triturated,  and  afterwards  washed  with  water. 

Properties.  Amorphous,  yellowish- white  powder,  having  an  intense 
bitter-sweet  taste  (Gorup-Besanez).  According  to  Vogel,  brown-yellow ; 
according  to  others,  a  brown,  transparent,  brittle,  shining  mass.  —  Its  alcohol  ic 
solution  smells  like  infusion  of  liquorice-root;  the  aqueous  solution 
reddens  litmus  strongly  (Lade).  It  is  without  action  on  polarised 
light  ( Ventzke,  J.  pr.  Chem,  26,  65). 

Gorup- 
Togel.  Lade.  Besanes. 

mean,       meant  at  100**       mean, 

48  0 288    ....      61-64    ....      6165    ....      6102    ....      6146 

86  H 36    ....        7-69    ....        764    ....        725    ....        771 

18  O 144    ....      30-77    ....      80-71     ....      8178    ....      8083 

C«H»0" 468    ....     10000    ....     100-00    ....     10000    ....    100*00 

Lade's  glTCjirhTzm  contained  a  little  nitrogen.  Toffel  proposed  the  formula 
C**n"0*,  Lade  the  formula  C*H'*0**  :  G-orup-Besanez,  wno  recognised  gljcTirhixiu 
as  a  gluooside,  considered  the  abore  a  probable  formula. 

Decompositions.  1.  Glycyrrhizin  heated  to  200®  melts  to  a  dark- 
brown,  transparent  mass  (Lade),  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  luminous, 
smoky  flame,  frothing  up  and  evolving  resinous  vapours,  which  redden 
litmus,  and  have  an  odour  of  burnt  sugar  (TrommsdorfiQ.  When 
blown  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  burns  like  lycopodium  (Berzelius). 
2.  It  reduces  sesquioxide  of  chromium  from  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  violently  decomposed  by  peroxide  of 
lead  (Gorup-Besanez).  —  3.  Decomposed  by  cold,  and  more  rapidly  by 
hot  nitric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  gas  being  liberated, 
and  a  bright-yellow  body  deposited,  whilst  oxalic  acid  and  pale- 
yellow  crystals  of  a  nitro-compound  [probably  styphnic  acid  (xi,  228)] 
are  likewise  formed  (Gorup-Besanez.   Lade). 

By  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  Robiquet  obtained  a  vellow,  tough 
mass,  which  was  resolved  by  water  into  an  artificial  bitter,  anda 
white,  tasteless  residue. 

On  boiling  a  concentrated  infusion  of  liquorice  with  nitric  acid  till 
all  frothing  has  ceased,  precipitating  the  product  with  water,  boiling 
the  washed  precipitate  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  pouring  the 
solution  into  water,  with  constant  stirring,  there  is  thrown  down  a 
light,  yellow,  very  bitter  powder,  which  reddens  litmus,  burns  on 
platinum-foil  like  wax,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  boiling 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  aqueous 
alkalis,  forming  with  the  last,  orange-coloured  solutions  from  wnich  it 
is  precipitated  by  acids.    This  substance  has  the  composition  a  (Lade). 
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Glycyrrhizin,  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  yields  a  body  having 
the  composition  b.  When  glycyrrhizin  is  added  to  cold  nitro- sulphuric 
add,  a  yellowish-white,  amorphous  powder  (c)  is  deposited.  This 
body  resembles  that  obtained  by  Lade,  and  is,  like  it,  free  from 
nitrogea  (Gorup-Beeanez). 

G-orup- 
Lade.  Beianez. 


[                               48  C 288 

84  H    34 

6783 

6-82 

85-35 



a. 

57-23     

603     

86-74    

c, 

5704 
666 

22  0  176 

36  80 

C«fl»0« 408 

100-00 

.♦« 

10000    

Oorup- 

Besanez. 

5 

10000 

48  0 

84  H   

288 

84 

144 

••••••.• 

61-80 

729 

80-91 

60-95 

7-27 
81-78 

18  O    

C«H»*0»    .... 

466 



10000 

10000 

4.  Glycyrrhizin  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  red-brown 
solution  (brown  according  to  Lade),  from  which  water  precipitates 
grej-brown  flocks.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  acidi^ 
glycyrretin  being  deposited  and  sugar  remaining  in  Rolution  (Oorup* 
Besanez).    The  decomposition  may  perhaps  be  expressed  thus  : 

C«H»Ow  +  aHO  -  C*H=«0«  +  C«H»«0», 

the  equation  requiring  65'3  p.  c.  of  glycyrretin  and  38*4  p.  c.  of  sugar, 
whilst  65*4  p.  c.  of  glycyrretin  and  17'5  p.  c.  of  sugar  are  obtaiued 
(Grorup-Besanez).  —  When  the  decomposition  is  effected  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  from  glycyrretin,  the  acid 
being  afterwards  removed  by  acetate  of  silver,  and  the  excess  of 
silver  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  sugar  is  left  on  evaporation  in  the 
form  of  a  brownish,  very  sweet  syrup,  which  does  not  crystallize. 
It  behaves  like  grape-sugar  with  alkaline  solutions  of  copper  and 
with  potash,  oxide  of  bismuth,  gallic  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  yeast 
(Gorup-Besanez). ' 

Glycyrrhizm  does  not  reduce  potassio-cupric  tartrate  at  tempera- 
tures of  75®  to  100*  (Mathey,  N.  Br.  Arch.  72,  298).  It  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  fermentation  (Lade),  and  is  not  decomposed  by  emulsin 
(Gorup-Besanez). 

Combinations.  Glycyrrhizin  dissolves  with  difiSculty  in  cold,  and 
more  easily  in  hot  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  from  which  a 
small  portion  is  deposited  in  resinous  drops  on  cooling  (Gorup- 
Besanez).  A  hot  saturated  solution  solidifies  to  a  brown  jelly  on 
cooling  (Lade). 

Mineral  and  vegetable  acids  produce,  in  aqueous  solutions  of  gly- 
cyrrhizin, curdy  precipitates,  which  in  very  dilute  solutions  appear 
only  after  some  time.  They  dissolve  slightly  in  pure,  but  not  in 
acidulated  water  Oerzelius,  Dobereiner).  According  to  Berzelius  and 
Yogel,  these  precipitates  are  to  be  regarded  as  combinations  of  gly- 
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cyiThizin  with  acids.  That  produced  by  sulphuric  acid  contains,  after 
washing,  7 "34  p.  c.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  92-66  p.  c.  of  glycyrrhizin 
(Vogel).  Backer  and  Lade,  on  the  contrary,  found  it  perfectly  free 
from  sulphuric  acid.  —  The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  acetic  add 
(BerzeliuB'B  acetate  of  gljcTrrhizin)  dissolves  more  freely  in  boiling  water 
than  the  sulphuric  precipitate,  and  forms,  when  dry,  nearly  white, 
sweet  scales  containing  acetic  acid  (Berzelius). — Acetic  acid  precipi- 
tates the  infusion  of  liquorice-root,  but  not  aqueous  glycyrrhizin.  It 
dissolves  the  precipitates  produced  by  other  acids  (Backer). 

Glycyrrhizin  combines  with  bases  (Berzelius).  Ammonia  and 
aUcalia  render  it  more  soluble  in  water  (Lade,  Bump).  They  dissolve 
it  with  deep  red-yellow  colour,  evolving  a  peculiar  odour  (Gorup- 
Besanez).  Glycyrrhizin  expels  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates  of 
potash,  baryta,  and  lime.  After  filtering  and  evaporating,  there 
remains  an  extract,  which  has  a  sweet  taste,  provided  the  alkali  does 
not  predominate.  The  extract  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  less  freely  in 
alcohol  (Berzelius). 

Chloride  of  barium  throws  down  from  aqueous  glycyrrhizin  a  com- 
pound soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (Vogel).  Sulphate  of  magnesia 
(G^rup-Besanez),  sesquichloride  of  iron^  protochloride  of  tin,  and  sulphate 
of  copper  also  produce  precipitates.  Ferrous  and  mercurous  saitSy  and 
corrosive  sublimate^  on  the  contrary,  do  not  (Berzehus,  Gorup-Besanez). 
Nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  cloudiness  in  aqueous  glycyrrhizin  (Gorup- 
Besanez).  It  throws  down  a  white,  easily  soluble  precipitate  (Lade). 
The  precipitates  produced  by  ferric  sulphate  and  sulphate  of  cop- 
per in  infusion  of  liquorice  are  soluble  in  excess  of  caustic  potash 
(Lassaigne,  J.  Chim.  mSd.  18,  418).  The  precipitates  formed  with 
salts  of  the  metals  give  up  a  little  glycyrretin  to  warm  alcohol 
(Dobereiner,  Berzelius).  When  they  are  decomposed  under  water 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  water  takes  up  little  or  nothing,  the 
glycyrrhizin  remaining  in  combination  with  the' acid  (Berzelius). 

Lune-compound,  —  Aqueous  glyoyirhirin  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of  cal- 
dam  (aorup-Besanez).  When  an  infusion  of  liquorice  prepared  with 
cold  water,  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  and  tne  product  is  collected 
and  washed,  there  remains  on  the  filter  a  dirty  yellow  residue,  which 
is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  imparts  thereto  a  sweet  taste.  This 
body  is  resolved  by  treatment  with  carbonic  acid  under  water  into 
carbonate  of  Ume  and  the  lime-compound  of  glycyrrhizin,  the  latter  of 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  (Lade).  Aqueous 
glycyiThizin-lime  deposits  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  when  exposed 
to  the  air  (Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Fharm,  27,  22). 

Two-thirds,  —  Alcoholic  glycyrrhizin  is  precipitated  by  alcoholic 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  pale-yellow  precipitate  is  washed  with 
dcohol  (Gorup-Besanez). 

Gomp-Besanez. 

96  C     676    64-54    68-86 

76  H 76    7-19    708 

40  0 320    80-30    8077 

8  CuO    84    7*97    8-29 

2C«H»Ow,8CuO,4HO     ....    1056    100-00    100*00 

Lead-compound.  An  aqueous  solution  of  glycyrrhizin  is  rendered 
turbid  (precipitated  according  to  Bcrzoliuo  and  Vogel)   by  neutral  acetate  of 
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lead,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  basic  acetate  and  by  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  the  neutral  acetate  (Gomp-Besanez).  On  precipitating 
alcoholic  glycyrrhizin  with  aqueous  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  filtering 
when  the  further  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  acetate  no 
longer  causes  a  precipitate,  and  then  adding  a  large  quantity  of  the 
aqueous  acetate,  dark-yellow  granules  and  resinous  drops  are  pre- 
cipitated, the  latter  of  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  Basic  acetate  of 
lead,  added  to  the  filtrate,  throws  down  a  further  portion,  but  not  the 
whole,  of  the  glycyrrhizin  (Oorup-Besanez). 

a.  With  6  at.  of  Lead-oxide, — An  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  containing  a  little  ammonia,  is  added  to  aqueous  glycyrrhizin, 
while  constantly  stirring,  till  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  glycyrrhizin  is 
precipitated.  The  yellowish-white  flocks  are  washed,  and  dried  at 
IOC*.  —  Pale-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (Gorup- 
Besanez). 

at  100*.  Qorup-Besanez. 

48  C   288    24-52  2407 

40  H  40     3-46  292 

22  O  176 14-94  1613 

6  PbO 670-2  6708  66-88 

•       C«H»0«6PbO,4HO    ....      1174-2  10000    10000 

b.  With  Z  atoms  of  Lead-oxide  1 — [Glycyrrhizin  dissolved  in  weak 
alcohol  is  precipitated  by  cold  aqueous  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and 
the  precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol.  —  Yellow,  amorphous  powder 
(Lade).   Contains  41*69  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  lead  (Yogel). 

at  100*.  Lade. 

48  C 288    85-86  37*46 

86  H 86    4-48  4-87 

18  0 144    17-92  18-37 

3  PbO 3851  41-74  3980 

C«H»0>»,3PbO  ....      8031  10000    10000 

c.  The  precipitate  b,  after  washing  with  water  and  drying,  con- 
tains 45-98  p.  c.  C,  6-49  H.,  28-89  0.,  and  24-64  PbO,  or  about  4  at.  of 
oxide  of  lead  te  3  at.  of  glycyrrhizin. 

Glycyrrhizin  dissolves  quickly  and  abundantly  in  alcohol^  especially 
in  absolute  alcohol  (Vogel,  Lade).  It  dissolves  completely  in  warm 
efA«r  (Gorup-Besanez).  Lade  found  it  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  not 
precipitated  bv  infusion  of  galls  (Berzelius).  It  is  withdrawn  from  its 
aqueous  solution  by  animal  charcoal  containing  lime  (Lade). 


Appendix  to  Oltfcyrrhizin. 

Ononis-glycyrrhizin. 

Beiksch.    Repert.  76,  27. 
HuLSiWETZ.     Wien.  Acad,  Ber.  15, 165. 

Ononid  (Seinseh).  —  Occurs  in  the  dried  roots  of  Ononis  spinosa,  and 
is  perhajps  produced  from  true  glycyrrhizm  contained  therem,  durmg 
drying   iilasiwetz). 
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Preparation.  1 .  An  aqueous  decoction  of  the  roots  is  precipitated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  brown  flocks  are  washed  with  cold 
water,  dried,  and  repeatedly  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  until  the 
residue  left  on  evaporation  is  perfectly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  — • 
3.  When  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  roots  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup 
(the  onocerin  being  first  crystallised  out)  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  days,  a  deposit  of  resin  is  thrown  down,  after  which  the  clear 
liquid  is  to  be  separated  and  precipitated  with  water  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  precipitate  is  purified  as  in  1.  —  3.  If  the  brown 
resin  obtained  as  in  2  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  by 
alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  brown  precipitate  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrosulphuric  acid  under  water,  the  solution  filtered  from 
sulphide  of  lead,  leaves,  when  evaporated,  a  brown,  shining  extract, 
triturable  to  a  light-brown  powder  which  behaves  like  glycyrrhizin 
(Hlasiwetz).  Reinsch  proceeds  in  the  same  way  as  Berzelius  in  the 
preparation  of  glycyrrhizin  (p.  57). 

Dark-yellow,  amorphous,  brittle  mass,  tasting  at  first  bitter  and 
afterwards  persistently  sweet  (Reinsch,  Hlasiwctz).  Cakes  together 
in  the  mouth  to  a  resin.    Has  an  acid  reaction  (Hlasiwetz). 

Hlaeiwetz. 
Calcidation  according  to  Hlasiwetz.        .     a,  h.  e.  d, 

86  C  216     ....      5901     ....        591     ....        59 6    ....        578    ....      615 

22  H 22    ....        601     ....  6  2    ....  60    ....  64    ....        63 

16  0 128    ....      84-98    ....        847     ....        844    ....        85-8     ....      822 

C»H«Ow  ....     366    ....     10000    ....      1000    ....      lOO'O    ....      1000    ....     1000 

a  and  b  were  prepared  acoordine  to  1,  e  according  to  2,  and  d  according  to  3. 
Hlasiwetz  giyes  for  c  the  formula  0"ff»0^',  and  for  d  the  formula  0"H»0". 

Ononis-glycyrrhizin  melts  when  heated,  with  strong  intumescence, 
gives  off  acid  vapours,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  char- 
coal (Reinsch). 

The  aqueous  solution  gives  an  abundant  white  precipitate  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Precipitates  are  also  produced  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
acetate  of  copper,  mercurous  nitrate,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  but  not  by 
tartar-emetic  or  tincture  of  gaUa  (Reinsch). 

Dissolves  freely  in  alcohol. 

Primary  Nucleus  C«1I«*. 

Oleic  Acid. 

c«n»*o*  =  c»H^o*. 

Chevreul.    Ann.  Chim.  94,  90,  and  263. -^nn.  Chim.  Phys.  2,  358.— 

Recherches  sur  les  corps  gras,  lb. 
Braconnot.     Ann.  Chim.  93,  250. 
Laurent.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  65,  149;  Ann.  Phann.  28,  253.— -inn. 

Chim.  Phys.  66,  154. 
Varrektrapp.     Ann.  Pharm.  35,  196. 
C.  Bromeis.    Ann.  Pharm.  57,  38. 
Heintz.     Pog^.  83,  556  ;  89,  683  ;  90,  148. 
Berthelot.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  41,  243. 
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Cherreul's  Oraits§  fluide,  Acide  eUique.  Braconnot's  SuiU, -^  Sla%s^»dure. 
Discorered  by  Chevreul  in  1811,  and  first  prepared  pure  by  Gottlieb,  who  also 
established  its  formula.  Gottlieb  and  Heintz  showed  that  the  oleic  acid  of  butter, 
which  Bromeis  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  body,  is  identical  with  common  oleic  acid. 

Concerning  the  moringio  acid  of  Walter  and  the  filixolic  acid  of  Luck,  see 
Appendix  to  Oleic  aeid. 

Source.  Occurs  as  triolein  in  most  (non-drying)  liquid  and  solid 
fats.     (See  below.) 

In  the  bile  of  men,  oxen,  pigs,  and  bears  (Chevreul),  In  the 
Mtneralmoor  of  Marienbad  (Lehmann).— It  does  not  occur  in  castor-oil 
or  spermaceti  (or  only  in  very  small  quantity)  (Heintz),  nor  in  wax 
(Thenard,  Redtenbacher),  the  last  substance  yielding  no  sebacic  acid 
when  subjected  to  dry  distillation.  —  Concerning  the  occurrence  of  oleomar- 
garin,  see  under  olire-oil ;  concerning  oleophosphoric  acid  (xvi.,  488). 

Preparation.  Almond-oil  (olive-oil,  goose-fat,  butter,  or  other  fat 
containing  olein)  is  saponified  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  and  the 
soap  is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  separated  fatty 
acids  are  then  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  100**  for  several  hours 
with  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  mixture  of  lead-salts  thus  obtained  is 
treated  with  cold  ether,  which  takes  up  the  oleate,  but  lea\T8  the  salts 
of  the  solid  fatty  acids  undissolved.  The  ethereal  solution,  when 
shaken  with  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  throws  down  chloride 
of  lead,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  watery  layer,  whilst  oleic 
add  remains  dissolved  in  the  ether.  Lastly,  the  ether  is  distilled  off, 
and  the  acid  freed  from  adhering  water  by  evaporation  (Varrentrapp, 
Bromlis). 

Pur^aUioH.  Oleic  acid,  prepcured  as  above,  still  contains  oxidized 
products  and  colouring  matters,  to  remove  which,  its  solution  in  a  large 
excess  of  ammonia  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium;  the  precipitate 
is  dried  and  boiled  repeatedly  with  fresh  portions  of  alcohol ;  and  the 
salt  which  is  deposited  on  coolinff  is  re-crystallised  once  or  twice  from 
alcohol.  It  is  then  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  and  the  separated 
oleic  acid  is  washed  with  water  to  remove  adhering  tartaric  acid 
(GottUeb). 

Or,  the  acid  obtained  from  the  lead-salt  is  cooled  down,  in  small 
portions,  to  6**  or  7**,  when  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is 
pressed  between  folds  of  blotting-paper.  The  solid  and  purer  acid  is 
thus  separated  from  the  fluid  portion,  which  contains  oxidised  products. 
By  repeatedly  melting,  cooling,  and  pressing  the  crystallised  portion, 
at  last  with  addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  the  impurities  are  completely 
removed  (BromeisV 

Inasmuch  as  oleic  acid  readily  absorbs  oxygen,  all  the  operations 
should  be  conducted  with  the  least  possible  exposure  to  the  air,  more 
especially  when  the  add  is  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  more  than 
10''  (Bromeis).  —  In  digesting  the  acid  separated  from  the  potash-soap 
with  oxide  of  lead,  the  quantity  of  oxide  used  should  be  such  as  to 
saturate  only  a  portion  ot  the  oleic  acid,  as  in  that  case  the  sohd  fatty 
adds  are  completely  separated,  and  less  ether  is  afterwards  required 
to  exhaust  the  lead-salt  (Varrentrapp). -— The  baryta-salt  is  to  be 
crystallised  from  moderately-hot  strong  alcohol;  in %oiling  alcohol  it 
melts  to  a  tough,  dark  mass  (Saalmiiller).    Tartaric  acid  is  preferable 
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to  hydrochloric  acid  for  decomposing  the  oleates  of  the  alkalis,  since 
the  latter  is  apt  to  colour  oleic  add.  Moreover,  by  using  tartaric  acid 
it  is  easier  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  alkali  (Varrentrapp). 

From  the  mixture  of  stearate  (margarate)  and  oleate  of  potash 
obtained  b;^  saponification,  Chevreul  separates  the  first  two  acids  as  bi- 
acid  salts,  in  the  manner  described  M  page  855,  vol.  xvi.,  and  after- 
wards decomposes  the  mother-liquor  with  tartaric  add,  the  oleic  acid 
then  rising  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oil.  It  is  washed  with  hot 
water,  cooled,  filtered  from  the  margaric  acid  which  crystallises  out, 
and  freed  from  acetic  acid  and  colouring  matter,  either  by  solution  in 
12  parts  of  alcohol  and  precipitation  with  water,  or  by  converting  it 
into  a  baryta-salt.  The  latter,  Chevreul  boils  with  water,  which  takes 
up  acetic  acid  and  colouring  matter,  and  re-crvstallises  from  alcohol. 
— ^If  the  potash-soap  obtained  by  saponifying  human  fat  be  digested, 
in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible,  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'821,  the  alcohol  is 
found,  after  24  hours,  to  have  taken  up  principally  oleate  of  potash, 
wtiich  may  be  freed  from  margaric  acid  dissolved  at  the  same  time  by 
evaporating  the  solution,  treating  the  residue  with  cold  absolute 
alcohol,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  &c.  It  is  afterwards  to  be  purified 
as  above  (Chevreul). 

The  coloured  oleic  acid  of  stearin  works  is  freed  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  solid  fatty  adds  by  filtration  at  0^.  After  separation 
from  its  lead-salt,  it  is  to  be  again  saponified  with  an  alkali  and  salted 
out  with  chloride  of  sodium,  with  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda.  In 
this  way  only,  and  not  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  can  the 
colouring  matters  be  removed  (Varrentrapp;.  Berthelot  filters  com- 
mercial oleic  acid  twice  at  0^ ;  neutralises  witn  caustic  potash;  dissolves 
in  two  parts  of  alcohol ;  filters  the  cold  solution ;  precipitates  with 
chloride  of  barium;  and  purifies  the  baryta-salt  as  above.—- When 
carUharidea*  fat  is  employed,  the  lime-soap  may  also  be  treated  with 
ether  instead  of  the  lead-soap ;  or  the  fatty  acids  of  cantharides'  fat 
are  dissolved  in  5  or  6  parts  of  alcohol  of  85  p.  c. ;  the  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated with  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  warm  acetic  acid  and  allowed  to  stand  for  2i  hours,  where- 
upon, palmitate  and  stearate  of  lead  crystallise  out,  whilst  the  oleate 
of  lead  remains  in  solution  and  is  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by 
ammonia  (Gdssmann). 

The  oleate  of  baryta  obtained  from  butter  (and  from  beef  and 
mutton  suet)  by  Gottlieb's  method,  contains  a  salt  richer  in  baryta,  the 
presence  of  which  renders  the  following  process  necessary.  The  salt 
is  exhausted  with  cold  ether,  and  rc-crvstallised  from  a  large  quantity 
of  hot  alcohol ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  digest  for  several  days  with  a 
large  quantity  of  ether,  again  washed  withjether,  pressed,  and  re-crys- 
tallised from  alcohol.  The  crystals  are  shaken  with  ether  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  ethereal  layer  is  agitated  with  ammonia  and 
aqueous  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  upper  of  the  two  layers  thus 
obtained  contains  oleate  of  lead  in  solution :  this  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  oleic  add  is  converted  into  baryta-salt 
(Heintz). 

Properties.  Pine,  dazzling  white  needles,  which  melt  at  14*  to  a 
colourless  oil.  ^he  fused  substance  solidifies  at  4 ""  to  a  whit«,  hard 
crystalline  mass,  expanding  considerably,  so  that  the  fluid  portion  is 
driven  out.    Sp.  gr.  0*898  at  19**  (Chevreul).    Volatilises  in  a  vacuum 
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without  decomposition  (Chevreul,  Laurent).  —  TnodorouB,  tasteless, 
lathe  unchanged  (not  oxidised)  condition,  and  also  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, its  reaction  is  neutral  (Gottlieb). 


ChevreuL 

Laurent. 
mean. 
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Gottlieb  olone  examined  pure  oleic  acid;  that  of  the  other  chemists  was  more  or 
less  oxidised  and  had  an  add  reaction.  Laurent's  acid  was  distilled  in  a  yacuum  : 
it  did  not  solidifV  at  O'.  — Earlier  formulsB:  C»H»0«'»  (Chevreul);  C^H«0' 
(Laurent)  ;  O"  H*0*  (Varrcntrapp).  —  The  oleic  acid  of  butter,  of  almond  oil,  and 
of  olive  oU  exhibits  the  same  composition  (Gottlieb).  See  also  the  analyses  of  the 
baiyta-salt. 

Decompositions.  1.  Oleic  acid,  heated  a  few  degi'ees  above  100% 
assumes  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  before  boiling  evolves  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrocai'bons,  together  with  a  little  carbonic  acid  and 
water :  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  it  yields  a  distillate  of 
colourless  oil  (afterwards  yellow,  and  at  last  brown,  according  to 
Chevreul),  a  little  charcoal  remaining  behind  (Bromeis).  During  the 
whole  of  the  distillation,  a  tolerably  regular  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
and  hydrocarbon  gases  takes  place.  The  distillate  deposits  crystals 
of  sebacic  acid  (xiv,  493)  on  cooling,  the  fluid  portion  consisting  of  a 
little  undecomposed  oleic  acid  and  hydrocarbons  boiling  at  160 — 280° 
and  higher.  That  portion  of  the  distillate  which  passes  over  with  the 
water-vapour  contains  8413  p.  c.  C,  13*02  H.,  and  285  0.  (Varrcn- 
trapp). The  distillate  contains  also  acetic  (Chevreul),  caproic,  capryUc, 
and  probably  butyric  and  valerianic  adds.  Pure  oleic  acid  yields  a 
large  quantity,  the  oxidised  add  only  a  small  quantity  of  sebacic  add 
(Gottlieb),  and  hence  Bromeis  did  not  obtain  any  by  the  distillation  of 
his  butyroleic  acid. 

2.  Oleic  acid  (which,  in  the  solid  state,  is  unalterable  in  the  air 
(Gottlieb),  absorbs,  in  the  melted  state,  at  15"*,  in  14  days,  20  times  its 
volume  of  oxygen  without  forming  any  perceptible  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  or  water  (Bromeis).  After  exposure  to  the  air  for  ^we  hours,  at 
100°,  it  is  yellow  and  rancid,  and  solidifies  only  partially  in  the  cold : 
it  then  contains,  on  an  average,  73*23  p.  c.  C,  12*07  H.,  and  14-70  0., 
or  84  at.  carbon,  33  at.  hydrogen,  and  5  at.  oxygen  (Gottlieb).  An 
altered  acid  of  similar  composition  (containing  72*5  to  73*7  p.  c.  C,  and 
and  11*6  to  12*4  p.  c.  H.)  was  investigated  by  Bromeis  as  butyroleic 
acid.  By  the  further  action  of  oxygen,  products  are  formed,  which 
do  not  solidify  at  14°,  and  prevent  the  crystallisation  of  the  yet 
unchanged  add  (Gottlieb).  The  oxidation-products  are  converted 
into  the  silver-salt  and  the  ethyl-compound  of  oleic  acid  (pcc  below) ; 
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but  in  preparing  the  baryta-salt,  they  remain  in  the  mother-liquor, 
and  are  sef)arated  from  it  by  mineral  acids  as  a  red-brown,  rancid, 
very  acid  and  viscid  oil,  the  baryta-compounds  of  which  contain  14*28 
and  15*63  p.  c.  of  baiyta  fOottlieb).  Concerning  the  formation  of 
ozone  in  this  oxidation,  see  Schonbein  (J.  pr.  Chem.  74,  338). 

3.  Oleic  acid  burns  when  heated  in  the  air  (Ohevreul). 

4.  Oleic  acid,  submitted  to  dry  distillation  with  sulphur^  yields  a 
red-brown,  disagreeably  smelling  oil  [apparently  containing  odmyl 
(x,  97)],  in  which  margaric  acid  is  suspended ;  the  reaction  is  attended 
with  violent  intumescence,  and  the  evolution  of  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  is  free  from  sebacic  acid  (Anderson, 
PhiL  Mag.  J.  31,  164  ;  Ann.  Fharm,  63,  370).  The  margaric  acid  here 
spoken  of  may  be  palmitic  acid  (xvi,  356)  (Kr.). 

5.  Bromine  and  chlorine  form  with  oleic  acid,  in  presence  of  water, 
bromoleic  and  chloroleic  acids ;  iodine  does  not  act  upon  it  (Lefort). 

6.  Niti'ous  acid  converts  oleic  acid  into  elaidic  acid,  without 
forming  a  second  decomposition-product  (Gottlieb).     See  under  Elaidic 

acid. 

7.  In  the  decomposition  of  oleic  acid  by  nitric  acid,  volatile  acids  of 
the  general  formula  C"II^,  non- volatile  acids  of  the  formula  C"I1"~*0', 
azelaic  acid,  and  other  less  accurately  investigated  products,  are 
formed. 

a.  When  oleic  acid  is  cautiously  added  in  small  quantities  to  mode- 
rately hot  red  fumiug  nitric  acid,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  red  vapours  charged  with  volatile  acids,  is  evolved. 
If,  after  the  first  action  has  ceased,  the  mixture  is  heated  more  strongly 
and  then  boiled  for  several  days,  with  addition  of  more  nitric  acid  if 
necessary,  and  the  contents  of  the  retort  are  at  last  freed  from  all 
volatile  products  by  adding  water  and  distilling,  a  distillate  is  obtained 
containing  a  mixture  of  the  following  acids,  viz.,  in  greatest  quantity, 
caproic,  valerianic,  and  acetic  acids ;  in  medium  quantity,  caprylic, 
butyric,  and  propionic  acids ;  in  smallest  quantity,  capric,  pelargonic, 
and  cBnanthylic  acids  (Redtenbacher,  Ann.  Pharm.  59,  41). 

When  a  weaker  (commercial)  acid  is  employed  in  the  cxidivtion,  for  the  sake  of 
preparing  the  non-Tolatile  products,  the  distillate  possesses  an  irritating  odour, 
which  attacks  the  respiratory  organs,  and  is  not  destroyed  by  neutralising  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  On  distilling  the  solution  (first  rendered  alkaline),  a  colourless, 
tliin,  volatile  oil  is  obtained,  but  in  too  small  quantity  for  further  examination. 
(Bromeis,  Ann.  Pharm.  35,  93).  Wirz  {Ann.  Pharm.  104^  261),  who,  however,  oxi- 
dised the  non-Tolatile  acids  of  coooa-nut  oil  with  nitric  acid,  also  mentions  this 
volatile  body,  as  well  as  an  (add  ?)  oil  of  the  distillate  which  he  erroneously  re- 
garded as  I^iurent's  azoleic  acid  or  oenanthylic  acid.  The  distillate  obtained  in  the 
oxidation  of  fiitty  oil  of  almonds  by  nitric  acid  is  also  regarded  by  Arppe  {Ann. 
Pharm.  120,  292)  as  oenanthylic  acid  (as  found  by  experiment  ?). 

h.  Concentrated  or  weaker  nitric  acid,  heated  with  oleic  acid,  in  the 
proportion  of  2  to  7  volumes  of  the  former  to  1  volume  of  the  latter, 
reacts  violently  after  an  hour,  so  that  a  part  of  the  liquid  is  projected 
from  the  vessel  containing  it ;  but  on  further  heating,  the  oleic  acid  is 
quietly  oxidised,  becoming  thinner  and  clearer,  and  at  length  disap- 
pearing completely.  The  residual  acid  solution  contains  succinic  acid 
(x,  108)  and,  according  to  Laurent  and  Bromeis,  lipic  (x,  434),  adipio 
(xi,  422),  pimelic  (xii,  463),  suberic  (xiii,  204),  and  azelaic  (xvii,  79) 
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acids,  and,  according  to  Wirz  (in  the  oxidation  of  the  acids  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil)  also  lepargylic  (xiii,  374)  acid.  Arppe  {Ann.  Phann.  95,  242  ; 
116,  143),  however,  doubts  the  purity  of  most  of  the  acids  thus 
obtained ;  he  considers  that  the  presence  of  lipric,  adipic,  and  lepar- 
gylic acids  is  not  established,  and  finds,  as  solid  products  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  oleic  acid  (and  other  fats)  only  succinic,  suberic,  and  azelaic 
acids,  with  perhaps  a  fourth  uncrystallisable  acid.  Arppe  formerly  de- 
scribed, as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid,  another  acid,  X,  which  he  after- 
wards regarded  as  a  secondary  product  of  subUmation,  and  lately  {Ann.  Pharm.  124, 
98)  as  pimelic  acid.  Sebacic  acid,  which  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  spermaceti, 
is  not  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid  (Arppe). 

The  following  products  seem  to  be  formed  more  especially  by  the  incomplete 
oxidation  of  oleic  acid.  —  \,  A  solid  fatty  acid.  If,  after  the  first  violent  action  of 
nitric  acid  has  ceased,  the  residue  is  cooled,  it  solidifies  to  a  somi-sohd  mass,  from 
which  alcohol  takes  up  margario  acid  melting  at  60°  (containing  74'08  p.  c.  C, 
12 '50  H.).  The  margaric  acid  may,  in  this  case,  be  formed  from  the  impure  oleic 
acid  employed,  but  the  pure  acid,  treated  in  the  same  way,  also  yields  an  acid 
melting  at  80®,  solidifying  at  70",  and  forming  with  ))ota8h  a  red  aoap  from  which 
acids  precipitate  a  thick  brown  oil  (Bromcis).  —  II.  Nitro-caprtflic  and  Nitro-capric 
acids  (xiii,  217  and  xiv,  500).  These  were  obtained  by  Wirz  in  the  oxidation  of  the 
acids  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  appear  to  be  mixed  with  tlie  soHd  acid  (I),  since  they  are 
reddened  by  potash.  The  following  product  should  also  be  mentioned  here.  "When 
oleic  acid  is  ooiled  with  red  fuming  nitric  acid  (see  above),  not,  however,  till  the 
fatty  layer  completely  disappears,  there  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  cooled  Uquid, 
an  unctuous  fat,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  the  smell  of  perspiration ;  it  is 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  blood-red  alkaline 
solutions  by  acids  without  alteration.  It  explodes  when  heated,  with  an  odour  of 
cinnamon,  evolving  nitrous  and  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  leaving  a  black,  touffh  residue 
which  contains  suberic  acid.  By  boiling  with  water  it  is  decomposed  into  Sitty  acids 
wliich  volatilize,  and  suberic  and  pimelic  acids  which  remain  behind  fRedten- 
ba<!her).  —  III.  Laurent's  Axoleic  Add.  It  is  produced  by  boiling  oleic  acid  with 
nitric  acid,  according  to  x,  434,  till  three-fourths  is  dissolved,  and  forms  the  oily 
layer  which  floats  undissolved  on  the  surface  of  the  acid  solution.  When  removed 
and  distilled  alone,  it  passes  over  at  first  undecomposed,  then  blackens  and  froths 
up,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  yields  a  sublimate  consisting  of  a  difficultly 
fusible,  white  powder.  Azoleic  acid,  heat<?d  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  an 
ether,  one-fifth  of  which  distils  unchanged,  the  remainder  being  decomposed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  acid  by  fiu^her  heating.  When  deooniposed  by  alcoholic 
potash,  with  subsequent  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  azoleic  acid  insoluble 
in  water,  and  containing  62'81  p.  c.  C,  10*71  H.  (Laurent).  According  to  Bromeis, 
(Ann.  Pharm.  35,  109;  37,  300),  who  analysed  the  ether,  this  acid  has  the  same 
composition  as  cenanthyUc  acid,  and,  according  to  TQley  {Ann.  Pharm.  39,  166),  is 
probably  identical  therewith.  CEnanthylic  acid,  however,  when  obtained  as  the 
principal  product  of  the  oxidation  of  castor  oil,  passes  over  in  the  distillate,  and, 
according  to  Bedtcnbacher,  is  obtained  from  oleic  acid  in  very  small  quantity  only, 
together  with  many  other  acids,  whilst  Laurent's  azoleic  acid  is  obtained  from  the 
residue.  The  formation  of  osnanthylic  acid,  here  and  above  (by  Arppe),  seems  to  be 
merely  conjectured  and  not  established  by  experiment  (Kr.). 

8.  Oleic  acid,  distilled  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  an  acid  distillate,  which  smells  Hke  tallow  and  rape-oil 
(Arzbacher,  Ann.  Phai^n,  73,  199). 

9.  The  brown  mixture  of  peroxide  of  lead  and  oleic  acid  is  discolour- 
ised  at  120°,  and  becomes  thick  and  viscid,  evolving  a  large  quantity 
of  water- vapour,  but  no  other  gas  (Bromeis,  Ann.  Pharm.  42,  71). 

10.  Oleic  acid,  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol^  forms  Fr^my's  oleo-sul- 
phuric  acid,  an  aqueous  solution  of  which  soon  sphts  up  into  metoleic 
and  liydroleic  acids.     See  further  ilnder  Olive-oil.  —  A  single  drop  of  oil  of 
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vitriol  colours  oleic  acid  brown  (Varrentrapp),  especially  when  the  add 
is  already  partially  decomposed  (Grottlieb). 

A  solution  of  oleic  acid  in  oil  of  vitriol,  heated  to  100**,  evolves 
Bulphurous  acid,  and  perhaps  also  hydrosulphuric  acid,  with  coloration, 
but  without  frothing ;  above  100°  it  froths  up  violently  and  carbonises 
(Chevreul).  The  sulphuric  acid  solution  behaves  like  ricinoleic  acid  on 
addition  of  sugar  (Neukomm).  When  3  drops  of  oleic  acid  are  shaken 
up  with  3  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol,  and  1  drop  of  sugar  solution  is 
added,  together  with  4  or  5  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  mixture  assumes  a 
rose- to  carmine-red  colour  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  when  shaken 
after  three  hours  becomes  red-brown- violet,  while  part  of  the  oleic 
acid  collecte  on  the  surface  (Benecke,  Studien  uber  GallenbestandtheUe^ 
Giessen,  1862). 

11.  When  melted  with  hydrate  of  potash^  oleic  acid  splits  up  into 
palmitate  and  acetate^  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  (Varrentrapp). 

C»H»0*  +  2(K0,H0)  =  0»HaKO<  +  OH^KO  +  23. 

From  the  further  action  of  the  hydrate  on  the  acetic  acid,  a  Httle 
oxalic  acid  is  produced  (Varrentrapp).  In  the  distillation  with  excess 
of  hydrate  of  potash,  an  odour  of  butyrate  of  amyl  is  evolved  (Al. 
Miiller,  Handworterhuch^  6,  874). 

12.  Oleic  acid,  distilled  with  ;Jth  of  its  weight  of  quick  lime,  yields  a 
liquid,  neutral,  unsaponifiable  distillate,  which  deposits  only  traces  of 
a  solid  body,  and  probably  stands  in  tlie  same  relation  to  oleic  acid 
as  stearone  to  stearic  acid.  The  residue  contains  carbonate  of  lime 
(Bussy,  Ann.  Fhai-m.  9,  271). 

On  distilling  a  mixture  of  1,000  grammes  of  oleic  acid,  300  gr. 
hydrate  of  lime,  and  300  gr.  soda-lime,  and  cooling  the  distillate,  a 
Uquid  is  obtained  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  the  oleic 
acid  employed.  The  non-condensable  gases,  absorbed  by  an  excess 
of  bromine,  form  bromine-compoimds,  from  which,  by  agitation  with 
caustic  soda  and  washing  with  water,  the  bromides  of  the  hydro- 
carbons C"H"  may  be  separated.  In  this  way  were  obtained,  from 
3  kilogrammes  of  oleic  acid,  with  the  aid  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
bromine,  100  gr.  of  bibromide  of  ethylene  (viii,  366),  600  gr.  of  bibro- 
mide  of  propylene,  C'H'Br*,  100  gr.  of  bibromide  of  butylene,  C^H'Br*, 
60  gr.  of  bibromide  of  amylene,  C^H'^Br",  and  200  to  300  gr.  of  un- 
separated  volatile  bromine-compounds  of  hydrocarbons  of  higher  atomic 
weight  (Berthelot,  N.  Ann.  Cldin.  Phys.  53,  200). 

13.  Oleic  acid,  heated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  glycerin^  yields 
triolein,  and,  with  an  excess  of  glycerin,  monolein.  A  mixture  of  oleic 
acid  and  glycerin,  satm-ated,  at  100°  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  yields 
a  neutral  compound  corresponding  to  triolein,  but  containing  also 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  same  manner,  when  oleic  acid  and  glycerin 
are  heated  to  100°  for  71  hours  with  tartaric,  phosphoric,  or  sulphuric 
acid,  the  resulting  glyceride  contains  a  portion  of  the  second  acid  in 
combination  (Berthelot,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  41,  248).  See  also  xvi, 
358. 

Combinations.    Oleic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  in  10  parts  of  cold  oil  of  vitriol  without  decomposition, 
with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  and  coloration,  which  is  increased  to  a 
certain  extent  after  some  days  (Chef  rcul).    See  aboTc. 
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Oleates. — Oleic  acid  decomposes  the  carbonates  of  tlio  alkalis  when 
heated  therewith,  slowly  expelling  the  carbonic  acid (Chevreul,  Gottlieb). 
According  to  Unverdorben,  it  also  partially  decomposes  acetate  and 
hydrochlorate  of  Ume.  —  The  oleates  are  soft,  frequently  oily,  or  easily 
fusible  to  an  oil,  and  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  (and  especially  so 
in  ether)  than  in  water  (Chevreul).  Oleic  ncid  easUy  forms  acid  and  basic 
salts,  and  when  an  impure  acid  is  employed,  the  impurities  may  be  transferred  to 
the  salts  in  definite  proportions  (Gottlieb).    See  Oleate  of  silver. 

Soaps  are  mixtures  of  salts,  principally  oleates,  palmitates,  and 
stearates.  They  are  prepared,  in  some  cases,  by  heating  the  base 
with  a  fatty  body  and  water ;  in  other  cases  (especially  when  the  base 
is  too  feeble  to  effect  saponification)  by  double  decomposition.  They 
ai*e  the  harder  the  more  palmitic  ana  stearic  acids,  the  softer  the  more 
oleic  acid  they  contain ;  almond  and  olive  oils,  however,  yield  harder 
soaps  than  tallow,  lard,  or  butter. 

Oleate  of  Ammonia. — Oleic  acid  instantly  combines  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  with  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a  jelly  which  is  com 
pletely  soluble  in  water  at  15°.     The  solution  becomes  cloudy  on 
boiling,  from  loss  of  ammonia  (Chevreul). 

Oleate  of  Potash,  —  a.  Mono-salt.  Oleic  acid  combines  with  caustic 
potash,  the  combination  being  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  A 
solution  of  47-2  parts  of  caustic  potash  dissolves  295  parts,  or  rather 
more  than  1  atom,  of  oleic  acid  (Chevreul).  —  One  part  of  oleic  acid, 
heated  with  one  part  of  caustic  potash  and  five  parts  of  water,  forms 
a  soft  salt,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  becomes 
harder  on  cooling.  A  mixture  of  2  parts  of  oleic  acid,  1  part  of  caustic 
potash,  and  8  parts  of  water,  yields  a  pellucid  jelly,  which  separates 
from  tiie  aqueous  liquid  when  heated  with  i  part  of  caustic  potash. 
If  this  be  pressed  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  salt  is  left  in  the  form  of  a 
transparent  jelly.  —  In  the  voltaic  circuit  it  liberates  oleic  acid  at  the 
positive,  and  potash  at  the  negative  pole.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids, 
even  by  carbonic  acid,  when  passed  through  the  solution  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  5°.  —  Exposed  to  air  saturated  with  moisture,  at  12^,  it  takes 
up,  in  seven  days,  162  parts  of  water,  and  deliquesces.  Swells  up  to  a 
transparent  jelly  in  2  parts  of  cold  water,  and  dissolves  completely  in 
4  parts  to  a  ropy  syrup.  The  solution  in  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water  deposits  binoleate  of  potash  when  kept  for  some  months,  potash 
and  a  trace  of  oleic  acid  remaining  in  solution.  Oleate  of  potash  dis- 
solves in  2-15  parts  of  alcohol  at  10°,  and  in  1  part  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0-821  at  50°.  The  solution  turns  cloudy  at  40*5°,  congeals  to  a  soft 
mass  at  31^  and  solidifies  at  12°.  A  solution  in  2  parts  of  hot  alcohol 
remains  clear  down  to  12°,  and  deposits  crystals  of  the  mono-acid  salt 
at  10°.  Dissolves  in  29*1  parts  of  boiling  ether,  the  solution  remaining 
clear  at  12°.  Insoluble  in  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
in  various  aqueous  salts,  e.g.^  chloride  of  sodium  (Chevreul). 

Cheyreul. 
earlier.  later. 

C»fl»0»    .•     273       85-26    86-35 84-81 

go 47-2    1474    13-65    1619 

C»P"KO*    •...    820*2    100-00    . 10000    lOp-OQ 
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b.  Bi-acid, — On  heating  11-2  parts  of  oleic  acid  with  1  part  of 
hydrate  of  potash  and  434  parts  of  water,  and  afterwards  diluting  the 
whole  with  108  parts  of  water,  a  jelly  is  obtained,  the  filtrate  from 
which  contains  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  and  probably  a  trace  of  acid. 
The  jelly  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  alcohol. 
It  reddens  litmus,  the  colour  disappearing  on  washing  with  water 
(Chevreul). 

Potash  forms  softer  soaps  with  the  fats  than  soda;  with  lard  it 
yields  a  soap  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  containing,  after  pressing, 
14*9  p. c.  potash,  66*1  p. c.  saponified  fat,  and  190  p. c.  water,  and 
after  pressing  more  strongly,  15-85  p.  c.  potash,  72-4  fat,  and  11-75 
water  (Che\Teul).  Potash-soap  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is 
precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  common  salt  [not  by  salts  of 
potash  (Wittstcin,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  1,426)]. 

Oleate  of  Soda.  —  Mono-acid  salt.  —  The  union  of  oleic  acid  and  moist 
hydrate  of  soda  is  attended  with  rise  of  temperature.  Water  con- 
taining 31 '3  pts.  of  soda  dissolves  310  pts.  of  oleic  acid.  —  One  part  of 
oleic  acid,  heated  with  f  part  of  hydrate  of  soda,  and  5  parts  of  water, 
yields  a  soft  jelly,  insoluble  in  the  alkaline  liquid,  sohdifying  on  cooling 
to  a  tenacious  mass.  On  boiling  1  part  of  oleic  acid  with  J  part  of 
hydrate  of  soda  and  8  parts  of  water,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  trans- 
lucent granules,  which  are  opaque  when  cold.  A\Tieu  boiled  with  an 
additional  4  parts  of  water,  it  separates  from  the  alkaline  liquid  in  the 
form  of  a  jelly.  If  this  jelly  be  dried  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  there  remains  a  solid, 
fcrittle,  transparent  mass,  having  a  bitter  alkaline  taste  (Chevreul).  The 
salt  crystallises  from  absolute  alcohol,  but  not  from  alcohol  containing 
water,  nor  from  a  solution  so  concentrated  as  to  be  synipy  (Varren- 
trapp).  Exposed  to  moist  air,  1  part  of  the  salt  takes  up,  in  six  days, 
0*975  pts.  of  wat<?r  without  deliqueschig.  Dissolves  very  easily  in 
10  pts.  of  water  at  12°,  in  20-6  pts.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-821  at  13^ 
in  10  pts.  at  32"^,  and  in  100  pt«.  of  boiling  ether,  a  portion  beuxg 
deposited  on  cooling  (Chevreul). 

Clieyreul. 
earlier.  later. 

0»H»03     273     89-8       '90-8     89-39 

NaO     31     10-2       9-2     10*61 

C»H»NaO<        ...     804    1000      1000    10000 

Soda-soap  is  prepared  either  from  fat  and  soda,  or  from  potash  and  fat 
with  subsequent  addition  of  common  salt.  In  the  latter  case  the  chloride 
of  sodium  and  the  potash-soap  are  partially  converted  into  chloride  of 
potassium  and  soda-soap,  the  latter  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  ley,  while 
the  excess  of  potash  or  soda  remains  in  solution,  together  with  other 
salts  accidentally  present  and  glycerin.  The  soap  is  capable  of  taking 
up  a  large  quantity  of  water  without  losing  its  solidity.  The  soda-soaps 
of  commerce  contain,  as  a  rule,  from  14  to  38  p.  c.  of  water,  the  pro- 
poi-tion  varying,  however,  in  particular  cases,  between  8  and  75  p.  c.  — 
—  It  dissolves  easily  in  warm  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  solutions 
solidify  on  cooling,  the  more  easily  the  greater  the  quantity  of  stearic 
acid  present.  They  are  decomposed  by  nearly  all  acids,  and  by  salts 
of  the  earths  and  heavy  metals.  Soaps  are  completely  separated  from 
their  solutions  by  common  salt  and  sal-ammoniac. 
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Oleaie  of  Baryta.  —  a.  Mono-acid  salt,  —  Preparation  see  above.  It  may 
also  be  obtainedf  by  precipitating  the  soda-salt  with  chloride  of  barium, 
or  by  boiling  oleic  acid  with  baryta-water  or  carbonate  of  baryta 
(Chevreul,  Varrentrapp).  —  Dazzling  white,  loose,  finely  crystallised 
powder,  which  cakes  together  at  100°  without  melting  (Gottlieb).  More 
easily  fnaible  when  impure.  Tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.  One  litre  of  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  deposits  6  grammes  of 
the  salt  on  cooling  (Berthelot). 
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Oheyreul  found  in  his  earlier  analyses  21*88  p.  c,  afterwards  22-97  p-c,  BaO. 
Varrentrapp's  baryta-salt  contained  impure  (oxidised)  oleic  acid  (Gottlieb). 
VOlcker's  acid  {Ann.  Pharm.  64,  345)  was  obtained  from  oil  of  ben ;  Maskelyne's 
(Chem.  Soc.  Q.  J.  8,  1)  from  vegetable  tallow ;  Heintz's  from  (o)  beef-auet,  (b) 
mutton-suet,  (c)  butter  ;  Gossmann's  from  cantharides'  fat* 

b.  Bi-acid? — ^The  mono-acid  salt  dissolves  abundantly  in  moderately 
warm  oleic  acid  (Chevreul).  —  A  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  a  deposits, 
on  cooling,  flocks  containing,  after  drying  first  in  a  vacuum,  and  after- 
wards at  60°  to  70°,  10*30  p.  c.  of  baryta ;  the  mother-hquor  yields 
crystals  of  the  mono-acid  salt  when  concentrated  (Gossman,  Ann, 
Pharm.  %Q,  322). 

GSssmann. 

CWH'W  655      87-88 

BaO 76-5  1212    1030 
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Oleate  of  Strontia.  —  Obtained  by  boiling  oleic  acid  with  carbonate 
of  strontia.    Resembles  the  baryta-salt.    Soluble  in  alcohol  (Chevreul). 
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Oleate  of  Lime.  —  Oleate  of  potash  precipitates  from  chloride  of 
calcium  a  white  powder,  which  melts  at  a  gentle  he&t  and  becomes 
transparent  (Chevreul).     Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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CheTTOul. 

0»H»0» 273    90-7 

CaO    28    9-3      8*8 

C»H»CaO* 801    100^ 

Oleate  of  Magnesia.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  a  boiling  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  oleate  of  potash.  —  White,  somewhat 
translucent  granules,  softening  between  the  fingers  (Cheyreul). 

CheirreuL 

CraPK)* 273    9318 

MgO  :.....    20    6*82    70 

0»^»MgO<    293    10000 

Oleate  of  Chromium.  —  Precipitated  by  oleate  of  potash  from  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  chromium.  Violet  precipitate,  soft  in  the  moist 
state,  hard  when  dried  (Ohevreul). 

Oleate  of  Zinc.  —  Precipitated  from  sulphate  of  zinc  by  a  boiling 
solution  of  oleate  of  potash.  —  White.    Melts  under  100°  (Chevreul). 


0»H»0»  .. 

ZnO 

...    278     

...      40-5  

8709 
12-91    . 

Chevreid. 
12-91 

0»H>»ZnO* 

...    818-5  

100-00 

Oleate  of  Lead.  —  Aqueous  solutions  of  soap  are  completely  preci- 
pitated by  oxide  of  lead,  no  oleic  (or  margaric)  acid  remaining  in  solu- 
tion (Gtobley,  N.  J.  Pkarm.  21,  248).  — Dissolves  in  ether  (Gusserow). 

a.  Basic.  —  Obtained  by  boiling  oleic  acid  with  an  excess  of  basic 
acetate  of  lead.  Soft  at  20°  ;  melts  completely  to  a  transparent 
liquid  at  100°  (Chevreul). 

Cheyreul. 

C«^»0» 278    64-98 

2  PbO    224    ........      45-07    4618  to  46-96 

C*H»PbO<,PbO    ....    497    100-00 

b.  Mono'salt.  —  A  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  oleate  of  soda  is  pre- 
cipitated with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  flocculent  precipitate 
is  washed  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  (Gottlieb).  —  Light,  loose,  white 
powder,  which  melts  to  an  oil  about  80°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
brittle  translucent  mass  (Gottlieb). 

(Gottlieb. 


86  C 

83  H 

216    .... 

... .    33    .  . 

...      66-16    .... 

8-68    .... 

6-26    .... 
....      2901    .... 

....      65-88 
8-69 

3  O  

PbO 

24    .... 

112    .... 

...        6-48 
....      28-96 

C»H«PbO<  . 

.....  385    .... 

....    100-00    .... 

....    10000 

Oleate  of  Iron.  —  Dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  forming 
brown  solutions.  The  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  oily 
(Unverdorben). 

Oleate  of  Cobalt. — Oleate  of  potash  throws  down  from  hot  sulphate 
of  cobalt  a  precipitate  at  first  bluish-green,  afterwards  green,  which 
settles  down  slowly  (Chevreul), 
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Oleate  of  Nickel,  —  Greenish -yellow  precipitate,  which  is  very  slowly 
deposited  (Chevreul). 

Oleate  of  Copper,  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  a  boiling  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  with  oleate  of  potash,  or  by  heating  oleic  acid  with 
oxide  of  copper.  —  Splendid  green  salt  perfectly  fluid  at  100"* 
(Chevreul).  —  Dissolves  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  with  blue-green 
colour ;  in  a  small  quantity  it  forms  an  oily  liquid  (Unverdorben). 
Concerning  its  action  on  the  organism,  see  Langcnbeck  and  Stadelcr 
{Ann.  Pharm.  97,  155). 

Cherreul. 

C»H»0» 273    87-22 

CuO    40     12-78    12-23 

C^H»CuO< 813    10000 

Oleates  of  Mercury.  —  a.  Mercurous  Salt.  —  Oleic  acid  is  digested  for 
some  time  with  mercurous  oxide ;  or  mercurous  nitrate  is  precipitated 
with  oleate  of  potash.  —  Whitish-grey  flocks,  bluish  after  drying. — 
Forms  with  ammonia  a  black  ammoniacal  powder.  —  Insoluble  in  water 
and  cold  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  Soluble  in  hot  and  cold 
ether  (Harff,  N.  Br.  Arch.  5,  306). 

Harff. 

C^H»0» 273    56-76 

HgK)  208    43-24    4820 

C«H»Hg20^   481    10000 

Mercuric  Salt.  —  Oleate  of  potash  throws  down  from  mercuric 
nitrate,  white  flocks  which  turn  greasy  on  washing  and  dry  up  to  a 
solid  mass.  Contains  30-18  p.c.  of  oxide  of  mercury  (1  at.  =  28*35 
p.  c.  HgO).  Dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  better  in  hot  alcohol,  and  with 
moderate  facility  in  ether  (Harff). 

Oleate  of  Silver.  Nitrate  of  silver  forms  with  the  soda-salt  a  white, 
very  bulky  precipitate,  which  easily  blackens  from  reduction  of  silver 
(Gottlieb).  The  precipitate  turns  brown  on  exposiu-e  to  light,  and  when 
dried  in  a  vacuum  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  100® ;  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  soft,  pasty  mass,  which  dries  with  diflSculty  ( Varrentrapp). 
Gottheb  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  partially  oxidised  oleic  acid, 
first  a  little  ammonia,  then  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  obtained 
thereby  a  precipitate  of  loose  flocks,  which  afterwards  united  into  a 
soft,  yellowish-white  mass.  It  contained  66*82  p.  c.  C,  10-43  H.,  and 
11-71  AgO.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C^*H*AgO",  or  the  ter-acid 
salt  of  an  altered  oleic  acid  (Gottheb). 

Oleic  acid  mixes  with  cold  and  hot  alcohol  in  all  proportions  :  from  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acid  and  alcohol,  water  does  not  take  up  any 
alcohol  (Chevreul).  —  It  is  miscible  also  with  ether  (Chevreul).  It  fs 
dissolved  by  hile^  forming  therewith  a  soap  having  a  strongly  acid 
reaction  (Marcet,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  17,  145). 

Oleic  acid  mixes  with  margaric  and  stearic  acids  in  all  proportions. 
Cold  alcohol  takes  up  from  such  mixtures  a  large  quantity  of  oleic, 
together  with  a  little  stearic  and  margaric  acids.  Alcohol  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  dissolves  the  whole  of  the  mixture,  but  deposits  the 
greater  part  of  the  stearic  and  margaric  adds  on  cooling  (Chevreul), 
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Table  of  the  melting-points  of  mixtures  of  Oleic  and  Margaric  acid.i, 
according  to  Chevreul. 


Percentage 

Melting 

Percentage 

Melting 

Percentage 

Melting 

of  oleic  acid. 

point. 

of  oleic  acid. 

point 

of  oleic  acid. 

point. 

95 

7* 

60 

41^ 

25 

4926- 

90 

17 

55 

42-5 

20 

50-25 

85 

26-5 

50 

44 

15 

61-5 

80 

31-5 

45 

45-75 

10 

53 

75 

855 

40 

46-75 

5 

54 

70 

37-5 

85 

48 

1 

55 

65 

39-5 

30 

48-5 

Acids  nearly  identical  with  Oleic  Acid. 

1.  Walter's  Moringic  Acid.  Occurs  in  oil  of  ben.  See  below. 
Colourless  or  yellowish  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*908  at  12*5°.  Congeals  to  a 
crystalline  mass  at  0°.  Has  a  faint  odour  and  an  insipid  taste.  Reddens 
litmus.  Assumes  a  blood-red  colour  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  carbonises 
when  heated  therewith.  Contains  74-9  p.  c.  C,  11-8  H.,  and  13-3  0., 
corresponding  to  Walter's  formula  C^BPH)*,  and  likewise  very  nearly 
with  that  of  oleic  acid  (Compt.  rend.  22,  1143 ;  Ann.  Pharm,  oO,  271). 

2.  Filixoleic  acid.  Occurs,  according  to  Luck,  in  the  roots  of  Aspi- 
dium  Filix  mas.  When  from  an  ethereal  extract  of  the  root,  the  filicic 
acid  is  removed  in  the  manner  already  described  (xvi,  126),  an  ethereal 
solution  of  the  oil  of  the  root  is  obtained,  and  from  this  the  oleic  acid  is 
separated.  Purified  by  GottUeb's  method  (p.  63),  it  forms  a  bright- 
yellow,  inodorous  oil,  which  has  a  faint  taste  and  strongly  acid  reaction, 
and  does  not  solidify  at  8°.  It  contains  75-06  p.c.  C.,  12-58  H.,  and 
12-36  0.,  and  has  therefore  the  composition  of  oleic  acid.  It  yields  the 
same  products  as  oleic  add  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  and 
fonns  a  baryta-salt  containing  62-51  p.c.  C,  9-96  II.,  8*35  0.,  and 
19-18  BaO.  Luck  proposed  the  formula  C^»H"0»  (JaJirh.  pr.  Pharm. 
22,  153). 

Elaidic  Acid. 
C«H»K)*  =  C«H»*,0*. 

Literature,  Historj^,  and  Formation  also  of  Elai'din. 

POLTTET.     J.  Pharm.  5,  337 ;  6,  77  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phjs.  12,  58. 

F.  BouDET.     J.  Chim,  med.  8,  641 ;  Anfi.  Chim.  Phys.  50,  391 ;  /.  Pharm. 

18,  469 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  4,  1 ;  Schw.  66,  186. 
Laurent.     Ann,   Chim.    Phys.  65,  152;  J.  pr.  Chem.   12,411.  —  R&v. 

scient.  14,  569. 
n.  Meyer.     Ann.  Pharm.  35,  174. 
Gottlieb.    Aim.  Pharm.  57,  52. 

Poutet  discovered  that  olive  oil  has  the  property  of  solidifying  with 
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mercurous  nitrate.  This  i)roperty  was  more  accurately  investigated 
by  Boudet,  and  especially  by  Gottlieb,  the  former  of  whom  discovered 
ela'idic  acid.  —  The  statement  of  Pelouze  and  Boudet  that  cocoa-nut  oil  contains 
claidin,  and  that  of  Boudet  that  xnargarin  maj  be  conyerted  into  ela'idin,  havo 
been  found  to  be  erroneous. 

Formation.  The  non-drying  fatty  oils,  in  contact  with  hyponitric 
acid,  solidify  to  elaidin  (Boudet).  Oleic  acid,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, is  converted  into  ela'idic  acid  (Pelouze  &  Boudet ;  Meyer),  no 
second  product  being  formOd  when  pure  oleic  acid  is  used  (Gottlieb). 

Olive  oil  with  -jijth  of  a  solution  of  6  parts  of  mercury  in  7  parts  of 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr,  1-35  forms  a  mixture  which  solidifies  in  two  hours 
in  winter  and  in  eight  hours  in  summer,  whilst  poppy  oil,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  remains  quite  fluid,  throwing  down  only  a  sUght  precipitate 
(Poutet).  In  this  reaction  hyponitric  acid  is  the  only  active  agent,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  it  sufficing  to  effect  the  conversion.  OUve  oil  placed 
in  contact  witli  200  vols,  of  nitric  acid  and  100  vols,  of  oxygen  absorbs 
the  gases  completely,  turning  green  and  becoming  nearly  solid  within 
two  hours  (Boudet).  Oleic  acid  behaves  in  the  same  manner 
(Gottlieb;. 

Olive  oil  solidifies  with  g^rd  of  hyponitric  acid  (dissolved  in  3  times 
its  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*35)  in  70  minutes,  with  -gL^th  hi 
78,  with  "T^yth  in  84,  with  y^th  in  130  minutes,  and  with  y^th  in  7j 
hours  ;  x^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  cause  it  to  solidify.  The  product  has  the  same 
properties  whatever  quantity  of  hyponitric  acid  has  been  employed.  — 
Other  fatty  oils  (but  not  the  drying  oils  of  hemp,  linseed,  walnut, 
poppy,  and  beech-nut)  are  rendered  thick  by  hyponitric  acid.  One 
hundred  parts  of  the  undermentioned  fatty  oils  at  17*,  added  to  a 
solution  of  3  pts.  of  hyponitric  acid  in  9  pts.  of  nitric  acid  solidify  in 
the  following  times : — 

Oil  of  cashew-nut  in      43  minutes,  to  a  sulphur-yellow  mass 
Olive  oil  „      73     „  „    blue-green  „ 

Hazel -nut  oil  „    103     „  „    blue-green  „ 

Sweet  almond  oil    „    160    „  „    dirty- white  „ 

Bitter  almond  oil    „    160    „  „    dark-green  „ 

Rape  oil  „  2400    „  „    brown-yellow       „ 

OHve  oil,  mixed  with  ^th  or  more  of  hyponitric  acid,  froths  up  and 
becomes  heated,  turning  green  and  ropy ;  it  does  not  sohdify  but  is 
capable,  when  mixed  with  6  or  6  times  the  quantity  of  olive  oil,  of 
converting  the  whole  into  elaidm  (Boudet). -^  When  ela'idic  acid  is 
melted  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  copper  turnings,  with  access  of  air, 
the  nitrous  acid  formed  is  taken  up  by  the  fluid  ela'idic  acid,  which  is 
thereby  converted  into  a  colourless,  heavy,  viscid  oil.  This  oil,  after 
being  completely  freed  from  nitric  add  by  washing  with  water,  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  converting  20  times  its  volume  of  oleic  acid  into 
ela'idic  acid  in  eight  or  ten  days  (Gottlieb).  Impure  elaidin,  formed  by 
the  action  of  mercurous  or  hyponitric  acid  on  olive  oil,  gives  off  no 
gas  in  the  cold;  at  a  temperature  of  100°  it  evolves  a  volume  of 
nitrogen  equal  to  that  of  the  oil  employed,  and  when  heated  for 
several  hours,  also  carbonic  acid  (Boudet).  Oleic  add  also  forms  im- 
pure ela'idic  add,  which,  after  absorbing  20  or  30  volumes  of  hyponitric 
add,  evolves  only  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  no  oth^r  gas,  when 
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lieated,  the  mass  nevertheless  containing  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The 
newly-formed  product,  heated  with  hydrate  of  lime,  yields  ammonia 
and  a  small  quantity  of  neutral,  odorous  oil,  insoluble  in  water 
(GottUeb). 

When  oHve  oil,  or  oleic  acid  which  has  been  changed  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  elaidic  acid,  there  remains  in 
the  mother-liquor  a  red  oil,  which  dissolves  with  red  colour  in  alkalis, 
and  is  separated  again  by  acids  (Meyer).  With  pure  oleic  acid  this 
body  is  not  formed  (Grottlieb),  —  The  addition  of  poppy  oil,  even  of 
1  per  cent,  only,  to  olive  oil  retards  the  formation  of  elaidin  (Boudet). 
Almond  oil  mixed  with  drying  fat  no  longer  soHdifies  with  nitrous  acid 
(Schlippe,  Ann,  Phamn.  105, 19). 

Preparation.  Nitrous  acid  is  passed  into  oleic  acid  for  five  minutes,  and 
the  liquid  is  cooled,  whereupon  it  solidifies  in  half  an  hour  to  a  yellow 
foliated  mass.  This  mass  is  washed  repeatedly  with  boiling  water 
and  afterwards  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol,  and  the  crystals 
which  form  on  standing  are  purified  by  re-crystallisation  (Meyer).  The 
acid  obtained  by  saponifying  elaidin  and  decomposing  the  soap,  cannot 
be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  (Meyer). 

Properties.  Fine  pearly  laminae,  resembling  boracic  or  benzoic  acid 
(Boudet,  Meyer),  attaining  a  length  of  2  inches,  and  a  breadth  of  half 
an  inch  with  angles  of  112®  and  68 "*  (Laurent).  Melts  at  44°  (Boudet), 
44°  to  45°  (Meyer),  and  solidifies  at  42°  (Laurent),  expanding  con- 
siderably (Gottlieb).  By  partial  solidification,  pearly,  translucent  laminas 
are  obtained  (Laurent).  Distils  almost  unaltered.  Has  a  strongly  add 
reaction. 

Laurent. 
mean.  'MLejer.      Gottlieb, 

earlier.        later.  mean.  mean. 

86  0 216  ....    76-69  ....    7500  ....    76*48  ....    76*51  ....    7650 

34  H 34  ....     12-06  ....     1227  ....     1207  ....     1225  ....     1218 

4  O  32  ....     11-35  ....     12-73  ....     11*45  ....     1124  ....     1132 

a»B.^O*  ....  282  ....  10000  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100*00  ....  10000 

Tlie  aboye  formula  is  according  to  Laurent  (Sev.  Sclent,,  14,  569)  and  Gottlieb.  — 
Isomeric  with  oleic  acid  (Gottueb,  Gerliardt,  Compt.  rend.  23,  1115).  Earlier 
formul«:  (7»H«H)8  (Laurent),  CPWH^  (Meyer.) 

Decompositions.  1.  When  elaidic  acid  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation 
a  portion  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  hydrocarbons  (Meyer). 
From  impure  elaidic  acid  Meyer  obtained  also  sebacic  acid,  the  production  of  which 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  pure  acid  remained  doubtful.  No  caprylic  or  caprio 
acid  is  formed,  as  in  the  dry  distillation  of  oleic  add  (Gottlieb).  2.  Melted 
elaidic  add  absorbs  oxygen.  After  exposure  to  tne  air  for  some  hours, 
at  100"*,  it  solidifies  only  partially  on  cooling,  so  that  an  oil  may  be 
expressed  from  the  solid  portion.  When  it  is  maintained  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  65°  for  14  days,  the  melting-point  gradually  sinks  ;  the  acid 
evaporates  partially  in  oily  drops,  turns  rancid,  and  is  at  last  converted 
into  a  yellow  viscid  mass,  having  the  smell  of  poppy  oil,  no  longer 
solidifying  with  nitrous  acid,  and  diying  up  on  glass  plates.  It  then 
contains  69-22  p.  c.  C.^  10'58  H.,  and  20*20  0.,  or  36  at.  0.,  33  at.  H.,  and 
8  at.  0.  f  Gottheb).  3.  £laidic  acid  melted  with  hydrate  ofpotashy  splits 
up  like  oleic  acid  into  palmitic  and  acetic  adds  (Yarrentrapp,  Meyer)« 
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Combinations.  Elaidic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  acid  expels 
carbonic  acid  from  alkaline  carbonates,  and  forms  transparent,  very 
thick  soaps  (Boudet,  Meyer). 

Ammonia-salt.  —  Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Potash-salt,  —  Light,  shiuuig  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
(Boudet). 

Soda-salt,  A.  Mono-acid.  —  Elaidic  acid  is  boiled  with  water  and  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda;  the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  exhausted  with  alcohol  (Boudet).  —  Light,  silvery  laminae, 
easily  soluble  in  warm  water  and  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  warm  ether 
(Boudet,  Meyer). 


Meyer. 

mean. 

0»H»0>  

....  273    .... 

....      89-8 

NaO 

....    81     .... 

....      10-2      .. 

10-41 

C»HWNaO* .... 

....  304    .... 

...     1000 

B.  Bi'ocid.  —  A  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  A  becomes  alkaline 
and  turbid  on  standing,  from .  separation  of  crystalline  scales  of  a 
bi-acid  salt  (Boudet).  Contains  5*17  p.  c.  NaO,  and  solidifies  to  a 
ciystalline  mass  after  melting  (Laurent). 

Laurent. 

Cr-E^07    556    94-71 

NaO  81     5-29    617 

0»H»NaO*,0»HwO<   586    10000 

Baryta-salt.  — ^White  precipitate,  containing  21*52  p.  c.  baryta 
(Meyer). 

Meyer. 

CMHMO* 273     7810 

BaO 76-6  21*90    2152 

C»irBBaO* 349-5  10000 

The  magnesia-salt  dissolves  veiy  slightly  in  water  and  alcohol 
(Boudet). 

Lead-salt.  —  The  acid  loses  3-36  p.  c.  of  water  when  heated  with  oxide  of  lead 
(Laurent)  (1  at.  «  3-19  p.  c).  White,  bulky  precipitate,  thrown  down 
from  the  soda-salt  oy  neutral  acetate  of  lead  acidified  with  acetic 
acid  (Meyer).    Dissolves  slightly  in  alcohol. 


C»«H»0» 

PbO    

273    .... 

112    .... 

....      70-99 
....      2901     ... 

Meyer. 
mean. 

....    29*04 

o»n»Pbo*   .... 

385    .... 

....    10000 

Silver-salt.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
soda-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver.  White,  bulky  precipitate,  difficultly 
soluble,  after  drying,  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  more  easily  soluble 
in  the  moist  state.  Crystallizes  from  a  solution  in  ammonia  in  small, 
white  prisms  (Meyer). 
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Mejer. 

Gottlieb. 

mean. 

mean. 

36  C    

216    

.      55-51     .... 

...      65-34    .... 

...       56-34 

33  H   

33     

8-49    .... 

8-65     .... 

8-51 

3  0    

24    

616    .... 

6-13     .... 

6-46 

AgO    

116     

.      29-84    .... 

....       29-88     .... 

....      29-69 

C»H?BAgO*    ....... 

389    

.     100-00     .... 

....     100-00     .... 

....     10000 

Boudet  found  29*81  p 

cAgO. 

Elaidic  acid  is  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Boiling  alcohol  dis- 
solves it  in  all  proportions  :  one  part  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-92  at  3G^ 
dissolves  5  parts  of  the  acid  (Boudet).  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol,  less  freely  soluble  in  ether  (Meyer).  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  elaadic  and  margaric  acids  solidifies  to  a  porcelain-like,  trans- 
lucent mass  after  melting ;  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  elaidic  acid  and 
1  part  of  margaric  acid  melts  at  42°,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
state,  like  pure  elaidic  acid  (GottUeb). 


Stearidic  Acid. 

OuDEMANNS.     J.  pr.  Chetn.  89,  193. 
Not  named  by  Oudemanns. 

Formation.     By  heating  bromo-stearate  of  silver  with  water. 
036BrH«AgO^  =  C«H«0*  +  AgBr. 

Bromostearato  of  silver  is  boiled  with  water  for  several  hours  ;  the 
mixture  of  bromide  of  silver  and  stearidic  acid,  which  separates,  is 
treated  with  alcohol ;  and  the  solution  is  filtered  from  bromide  of  silver 
and  evaporated,  with  the  addition  of  water.  The  lard-like  residue, 
when  submitted  to  distillation,  yields  colourless  stearidic  acid,  whilst 
bromostearidic  acid  (formed  from  admixed  bibromostcarate  of  silver) 
remains  behind,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  stronger  heat. 

Properties.  Amorphous  mass,  resembling  the  soft  animal  fata. 
MeFts  at  SS"*,  and  has  a  peculiar  faint  odour.     Distils  unchanged. 


36  C  

34  H    

a^lOO' 

216    

34    

...       7660     .. 
..       1206     .. 
...       11-34    ,. 

Oudemannp. 
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76-16 

11-99 

4  0   

82     

11-85 

C»H»<0^ 

282     

..     10000    .. 
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laomeric  with  oleic  and  elaidic  acids. 


With  the  alkalis  it  forms  soaps,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  which  pre- 
cipitates salts  of  the  metals,  bissolves  in  alcohol  more  easily  than 
elaidic  acid,  and  does  not  crystallise  from  the  solution. 
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Appendix  to  Oleic  Acid  and  Supplement  to  xiii,  374. 

Azelaic  Acid, 

Laurent.     Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  66,  156. 

WiRZ.     Ann.  Phann,  104,  270. 

Arppe.     Ann.  PJiarm.  115,  148;  120,  288;  124,  86. 

Apelaic  acid  (Borzelius).     J-zelic  acid  (Arppe). 

Discovered  by  Laurent,  and  prepared  pure  by  Arppe.  Bromcis 
(Ann.  Pharm.  35,  103)  doubted  the  peculiarity  uf  the  acid.  Tlie  acid 
described  at  xiii,  374,  as  anchoic  or  lepargylic  acid  is  to  be  regarded  as 
impure  azealic  acid  (^ Arppe). 

Foi^iation.  Produced,  together  with  other  acids,  by  the  oxidation 
of  oleic  acid  by  nitric  acid  (p.  Q^)  (Laurent). 

Obtained  in  small  quantity  from  oleic  acid,  in  greater  quantity  from 
almond  oil,  and  most  abundantly  from  ricinoleic  acid,  but  not  from 
spermaceti,  bees'- wax,  or  stearic  acid  (Arppe).  —  Also  from  the  fatty 
acids  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  from  Chinese  wax,  since  these  substances 
serve  for  the  preparation  of  lepargylic  acid. 

Preparation.  1.  Oleic  acid  is  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  according 
to  X,  434,  and  the  mixture  of  suberic  and  azelaic  acids,  which  crystallises 
on  cooling,  is  separated,  according  to  xiii,  205,  by  treatment  with 
ether,  which  takes  up  the  azelaic  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of 
the  suberic  acid.  The  residue  which  remains  on  evaporation  of  the 
ether  is  again  digested  with  so  much  cold  ether  that  only  one-half  is 
dissolved,  and  the  first  half  of  the  acid  deposited  from  this  solution  is 
removed,  only  the  half  remaining  in  solution  being  considered  pure 
(Laurent). 

2.  One  or  two  pounds  of  castor  oil  are  heated  in  a  capacious  retort 
vrith  a  little  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'25,  and  when  the  frothing  which 
fii-st  takes  place  has  subsided,  more  acid  is  added  to  the  amount  of 
2  parts  of  acid  to  1  part  of  oil.  The  whole  is  then  boiled  for  a  day, 
the  acid  solution  is  separated  from  the  oil,  and  the  latter  is  again  boiled 
with  fresh  acid.  In  this  way  is  obtained  a  distillate  containing  oenan- 
thylic  acid,  and  an  acid  solution  with  an  oil  floating  on  the  surface ; 
this  last  is  removed  by  means  of  a  tap-funnel. 

a.  The  floating  oil  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  that  separated  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  process,  is  boiled  with  water,  when  azelaic  acid  is 
taken  up  by  the  water,  and  oenanthylic  acid  is  volatilised  with  the 
aqueous  vapour. 

b.  The  acid  solution  is  concentrated,  with  frequent  addition  of 
water,  to  drive  off  nitric  acid,  until  it  solidifies  almost  completely  to  a 
white  granular  mass,  the  oil  which  separates  being  removed.  The 
granular  mass,  when  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  is  resolved 
into  an  easily  soluble  portion,  containing  principally  oxalic  acid,  and  a 
more  difficultly  soluble  mixture  of  acids,  which,  for  the  more  complete 
separation  of  oxalic  acid  and  oil,  is  once  crystallised  from  warm 
water.    The  crystals  are  washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  melted, 
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and  the  mass,  after  solidifying,  is  triturated,  and  again  washed  with 
water,  to  remove  more  completely  the  easily  soluble  acids.  The 
undissolved  portion,  again  dried,  melted,  and  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder, 
is  repeatedly  treated  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether,  by  which  it  is 
separated  into  azelaic  add  which  dissolves,  and  insoluble  suberic  acid. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated ;  the  azelaic  acid,  which  remains  in 
the  form  of  an  oil,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water;  and  the  crystals 
formed  are  removed  before  the  mother-liquor  is  quite  cold.  The  liquid 
af terwai-ds  throws  down  a  granular  deposit,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
suberic  and  azelaic  acids,  from  which  ether  takes  up  the  latter  acid. 
Azelaic  acid  thus  obtained  still  contains  an  admixture  of  oil,  from 
which  it  is  freed  by  treating  it  with  a  quantity  of  ether  insufficient  for 
complete  solution,  dissolving  the  acid  taken  up  in  water,  and  removing 
the  oily  drops  which  separate  by  filtration.  The  acid  is  to  be  considered 
pure  only  when  its  melting-point  is  constant,  and  when  its  solution  in 
warm  water  does  not  become  turbid  on  cooling  (Arppe). 

Properties,  Large,  dazzling- white,  pearly  laminae,  or  transparent 
flattened  needles,  having  a  glassy  lustre.  The  faces  are  frequently 
curved.  The  crystals  are  distinctly  cleavable  in  two  directions  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  From  very  dilute  solutions  they  are  depo- 
sited on  cooling  in  laminae,  which  appear  under  the  microscope  of  the 
three  following  forms:  a.  very  oblique  rhombic  tables  with  acute  angles 
of  about  22** ;  h.  apparently  quadratic  tables;  c.  flattened  thin  prisms, 
acuminated  at  the  ends  with  faces  forming  an  angle  of  127°  with  each 
other,  and  angles  of  117°  with  the  prismatic  faces.  The  angle  of  127° 
is  frequently  replaced  by  a  face.  Melts  at  106°,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  laminated  crystalline  mass.  Volatile  :  the  vapour  is  irri- 
tating and  suffocating.  Has  a  faint  taste  and  a  distinctly  acid 
reaction  (Arppe).  Laurent's  acid  was  an  easily  fusible  body,  forming  a  dull  mass 
after  melting.    Wirz  obtained  an  acid  in  fine  white  granules,  melting  at  98**. 


18  0 

16  H    
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..  108    .... 
..    16    .... 
..    64    .... 

....      57-45    ... 
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....      8404    ... 
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....       54-91     
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....      86-98    
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...      65-9      ... 
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CWH»«0».. 

..  188    .... 

....    10000    ... 

....     100-00    

...     1000      ... 

....     10000 

Laurant  proposed  the  formula  CP'^'WHy^,  but  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  purity  of 
his  acid. 

When  the  acid  is  submitted  to  distillation  in  a  retort,  a  portion  only 
passes  over  undecomposed,  the  greater  part  being  converted  into  a 
brown  humus-like  substAuce,  besides  which  a  little  oil  is  formed.  — 
Btims  with  a  luminous  flame  (Arppe). 

Comhinations.  Azelaic  acid  dissolves  in  700  parts  of  water  at  15% 
and  easily  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  crystallises.  When  it  is  heated 
with  a  quantity  of  water  insufficient  for  solution,  the  undissolved 
portion  melts  to  an  oil  (Arppe). 

Azelaic  acid  is  bibasic,  and  forms  especially  di-acid  salts,  C'^M^ITH)'. 
It  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  combinations.  The  salts  of  the  alkalis 
and  alkahne  earths  are  soluble,  the  lime-salt  least  so;  those  of  the 
heavy  metals  are  insoluble.    A  moderately  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
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the  salts  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium ;  chloride  of  calcium 
throws  down  an  abundant  precipitate,  or  deposits  crystals  in  more 
dilute  solutions  ;  sesquichloride  of  iron  forms  a  brick-red,  sulphate  of 
copper  a  blue-green  precipitate.  —  The  salts  are  decomposed  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  crystalline  azelaic  acid. — 
The  di-acid  ammo^nia-salt  cannot  be  obtained  in  solid  form  (Arppe). 

Potash-salt. — Di-acid.  —  Crystallises  from  a  syrupy  solution  in 
delicate,  soft  needles,  C"K*H»'0'  +  4aq.,  which  effloresce,  and  at  100"* 
become  anhydrous  (Arppe). 

Soda-salt.  — Ihe  di-acid  ^\i,  C"Na'H»K)«  4-  2aq.,  forms  large,  trans- 
parcnt  laminae,  having  a  glassy  lustre  ;  when  the  acid  is  incompletely 
neutralised,  granules  of  a  |-acid  salt,  Cl»Na»I^*O^C"iS^aH^*0^  are 
obtained  (Arppe). 

Baryta-sait.  —  A.  Half  and  two-thirds.  —  A  warm  aqueous  solution 
of  the  add,  neutralised  with  warm  bai-yta- water,  deposits  granules  of  a  \- 
acid  salt,  C"Ba»fl"0»,C»Barii»0»,  which  crystallises  from  water  in 
transparent  crystals,  and  when  washed  with  hot  water,  leaves  a  di- 
acid  salt  (Arppe). 

B.  Mono-acid.  — Obtained  as  a  heavy  powder  by  boiling  the  aqueous 
acid  with  carbonate  ^of  baryta. 

Strontia-salt,  —  Di-acid.  —  The  salt  with  4  atoms  of  water  is  a  heavy 
powder,  easily  soluble  in  warm  water,  from  which  it  is  not  again  depo- 
sited. By  concentrating  the  solution,  thin  crystalline  cnists,  and  a 
light  powder  are  obtained ;  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  white  granules 
containing  2  atoms  of  water  are  deposited  (Arppe). 

Magnesia-salt.  —  The  salt  with  6  atoms  of  water  effloresces  from  the 
loss  of  4  atoms.  It  resembles  the  strontia-salt,  and  dissolves  in 
neariy  equal  quantity  in  hot  and  cold  water :  a  solution  evaporated  in 
a  vacuum  yields  a  fine  crystalline  powder;  when  it  is  concentrated  by 
heat,  crystalline  crusts  are  obtained  (Arppe). 

Alumina-salt.  —  C**H"0',A1H)'.  Obtained  by  decomposing  the 
ammonia-salt  with  a  solution  of  alimi.  —  Amorphous  powder,  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  aqueous  azelaic  acid  (Arppe). 

Manganese-salt.  —  Di-acid.  —  Anhydrous,  reddish,  difficultly  soluble, 
crystalline  powder  (Arppe). 

Zinc-salt. — Di-acid.  —  White,  insoluble  powder  which  melts  and 
puffs  up  when  heated.  Anhydrous.  — The  di-acid  lead  salty  C**Pb*lI"0*, 
is  a  whittj  powder  (Arppe). 

Iron-salt.  —  Brick-coloured  powder  containing,  after  strongly  dry- 
ing, 27-19  p.  c.  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Probably  C»»lI»«0«,FeH)»,3H0 
(calc  =  27-15  p.c.  Fe*0»)  (Arppe). 

Nickel-salt.  —  A  solution  of  hydrated  oxide  of  nickel  in  the  acid  is 
evaporated,  and  the  excess  of  acid  is  removed  from  the  residue  by 
means  of  alcohol.  The  salt  remains  as  an  apple-green  crystalline 
powder  (Arppe). 

Copper-salt.  —  Di-acid.  —  Anhydrous;  blue- green.  Insoluble  in 
water  (Arppe). 
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Silver-salt.  Precipitated  from  the  ammonia-salt  by  nitrate  of  silver 
as  a  fine  white  powder,  which,  after  washing  and  drying,  does  not 
blacken.  Crystallises  from  a  solution  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  in 
small  granules  (Arppe). 

Arppe. 
mean. 
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Azelaic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  and  more  easily  in  alcohol 
(Arppe;. 


Conjugated  Compounds  of  tfie  Primary  Nucleus  C*IP*. 

Oleate  of  Methyl. 

Obtained  in  the  same  way  as  oleate  of  cth3-l  and  resembles  that 
compound.  Sp.  gr.  0*879  at  18°.  With  mcrcurous  nitrate  it  forms 
elaidate  of  methyl  (Laurent,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  65,  299). 

Elaidate  of  Methyl. 

A.  Laurent.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  65,  294. 

Methyl-elaUic  ether.     Elaidate  de  M6thyUne.     JSlaidinformeder. 

Prepared  from  wood-spirit,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  elaidic  acid  or  elaidate 
of  soda,  and  purified  by  washing  with  caustic  potash-solution,  drying- 
over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilling.  —  Mercurous  nitrate  converts 
oleate  of  methyl  into  elaidate  of  methyl. 

Tliin  colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*872  at  18°,  volatile  without  decomposi- 
tion. —  Bums  with  a  white,  almost  smokeless  flame.  It  is  not  acted  on 
by  a  boiUng  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  but  is  rapidly  decomposed  by 
a  boiling  alcoholic  solution. 

Laurent. 

88  0  228  7702  7544 

36  H  36  1216  1240 

4  0  32  10-82  12-16 

C2HSO,C»H»03 296  10000  10000 
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Oleate  of  Ethyl, 

Laurent.     Ann.  Chim.  Pht/s.  65,  298. 

n.  Meter.     Ann.  PAam."  35,  188. 

Varrentrapp.     Ann.  Fhann.  35,  206. 

Bromeis.     Ann.  Pharm.  42,  62. 

Berthelot.     Chimie  organique  2,  83  ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Pht/s.  41,  245. 

Oleic  ether.     Oel-Naphtka,     Ether  oUique,     OeUdurevineater. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  Oleic  acid  is  heated  with  J  part  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  2  parts  of  alcohol  for  some  hours,  and  the  oily  layer  is 
washed  successively  with  hot  water  and  hot  weak  caustic  potash,  then 
dried  and  distilled  (Laurent).  —  2.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into 
a  solution  of  oleic  acid  in  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  when  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  before  the  solution  is  saturated  with  the  gas,  the  ether 
separates.  It  is  removed,  freed  from  admixed  oleic  acid  by  shaking 
with  weak  alcohol,  and  from  alcohol  by  shaking  with  water,  and  dried 
(Varrentrapp).  —  3.  Alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  triolein 
almost  completely,  forming  glycerin  and  oleate  of  ethyi,  the  latter  of 
which  retains  small  quantities  of  olein  (Berthelot). 

Properties,  Thin,  colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*871  at  18°  (Laurent). 
According  to  Laurent,  it  distils  undecomposed,  but  according  to 
Varrentrapp  and  Bromeis,  it  is  decomposed  thereby,  with  formation  of 
alcohol  and  hydrocarbons,  and  separation  of  charcoal.  —  Nearly  in- 
odorous and  tasteless  (Bromeis).     Neutral. 


Varrentrapp.  Bromeis. 


40  C    240 

88  H   88 

4  O    32 


77-42    
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...      7417 
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...       11-94    
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...       14-08 

C«H«0,C»H»0»    310    100-00    10000    10000 

Concerning  the  oleic  acid  of  Bromeis  see  tu,  1485. 

Decompositions.  1.  Oleate  of  ethyl  in  contact  with  oxygen  absorbs 
1  per  cent,  in  2^  months,  and  a  little  more  when  in  contact  with  brass 
filings  (Berthelot).  —  2.  Bums  with  white,  nearly  smokeless  flame 
(Laurent).  —  Water  partially  decomposes  oleate  of  ethyl  in  106  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  100°  ;  on  the  addition  of  one  volume  of  acetic 
acid  and  two  to  three  volumes  of  water,  a  considerable  amount  of  decom- 
position takes  place  in  106  hours  at  100°  ;  no  acetate  of  ethyl  is  formed 
thereby  (Berthelot).  —  4.  Oleate  of  ethyl  is  converted,  by  contact  with 
mercurous  nitrate,  into  elaidate  of  ethyl,  without  altering  in  appearance 
(Laurent).  —  5.  Decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  but  not  by  a  boiling 
aqueous  solution  (Laurent).  —  6.  When  heated  to  100°  for  200  hours 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a' large  excess  of  glycerin,  it  is  converted  into 
olein.  Traces  of  olein  are  likewise  obtained  (Berthelot)  by  heating  with 
glycerin  alone. 

*  Oleate  of  ethyl  is  difBcultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  ether. 

<\  2 
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Ela'fdate  of  Ethyl. 

C*»H»*0*  =  C*H»0,C««H>K)*. 

Laurent.    Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  65,  294. 
H.  Meyer.     Ann.  Pharm,  35,  184. 

Ether  elatdique.    Slmdinnaphtha,    JSla%dinDi»eHer» 

Two  parts  of  elaidic  acid  are  heated  for  some  hours  with  1  part 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  4  parts  of  alcohol;  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is 
passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  elaidic  acid  till  the  elaidate  of  ethyl 
separates.  Purification  is  effected  by  washing  with  water  and  dilute 
caustic  potash  (Laurent),  or  by  shaking  with  water  and  alcohol,  and 
then  again  with  water  to  remove  the  alcohol  taken  up  (Meyer).  — 
Oleate  of  ethyl  is  converted  into  elaidate  by  mercurous  nitrate 
(Laurent). 

Thin,  colourless  oil,  inodorous  in  the  cold,  but  having  a  faint  smell 
when  heated.  Sp.  gr.  0  868  at  18°  (Laurent).  Boils  at  a  little  above 
370°  according  to  Laurent ;  but  according  to  Meyer  it  is  decomposed 
by  distillation. 

Laurent.  Meyer, 

distilled.  in  vacuo, 

40  C    240    77-42    7602    7750 

88  H   88     12-25     12*88     12i2 

4  0    82     10-83     11-65     10  38 

C*H6O,0»H»O8 810    10000    100-00    100-00 

Bums  in  the  manner  of  a  fatty  oil,  with  white,  nearly  smokeless 
flame.  —  It  is  not  acted  on  by  aqueous  potasli,  even  when  heated  there- 
with, but  is  rapidly  and  completely  decomposed  by  boiling  alcoholic 
potash  (Laurent). 

Insoluble  in  water,  —  Soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol  (Laurent).  —  Dissolves 
easily  in  absolute  alcohol  (Meyer),  in  about  8  parts  of  ordinary  alcohol, 
and  in  all  proportions  in  ether  (Laurent). 


Monolein. 

Berthelot.     Chim.  organ.  2,  79  ;  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  41, 243. 

A  mixture  of  oleic  acid  and  excess  of  glycerin  is  heated  to  100**  for 
lis  hours,  or  better  to  200°  for  18  hours,  in  a  sealed  tube  which  has 
been  previously  filled  with  carbonic  acid.  The  upper  layer,  which 
separates  on  cooling,  contains  the  olein  formed  in  the  reaction,  together 
with  excess  of  oleic  add ;  it  is  mixed  first  with  a  little  water,  then 
with  ether  and  slaked  lime,  and  shaken.  After  some  minutes  more 
ether  and  animal  charcoal  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  again  shaken. 
The  ethereal  layer  which  forms  on  standing  contains  the  olein  with  a 
little  oleate  of  lime.    The  residue  is  again  treated  several  times  with 
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ether,  and  the  united  extracts  are  then  concentrated  in  a  vacuum, 
filtered  from  the  oleate  of  lime  which  is  precipitated,  and  further 
evaporated  in  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid.  The  last  traces  of  ether 
are  removed  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Neutral,  yellowish  oil,  of  sp.  gi\  0*947  at  21°.  Inodorous  and  nearly 
tasteless.  Sc^lidifies  slowly,  between  15°  and  20°,  to  a  white  mass  in- 
terspersed with  crystalline  granules.  When  cooled  rapidly  to  0°,  it 
becomes  solid,  and  afterwards  melts  below  10°  ;  but  again  congeals  if 
kept  long  at  that  temperature.    Distils  undecomposed  in  a  vacuum. 


Betliclot. 
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Monolein  becomes  acid  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  —  Decomposes  on  heating,  with  disagreeable  smell,  burns, 
and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal.  —  It  is  very  slowly  saponified  by 
moist  oxide  of  lead  at  100°,  and  is  not  decomposed  in  107  hours  by 
alcoholic  acetic  acid  at  100°. 


Diolein. 

C"ff*0»  =  C*HW,2C»H»0*. 
Bebthelot.      Chim,  organ,  2,  81 ;  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  41,  250. 

Monolein  is  heated  to  280°  for  some  hours  with  5  or  6  times  its 
weight  of  oleic  acid,  or  triolein  is  heated  to  200®  with  glycerin  for  22 
houra. 

Neutral  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0-921  at  21°.     Begins  to  crystallise  at  10°  to 

15^ 

Bcrtlielot. 
mean. 

78  0   468    73-85     73-5 

74  H  « 74    11-59    118 

12  O  96    1506    14-7 

C«H»0*,2C»H»'0>    638    10000    10000 

Triolein. 

CiuHi«*0»  =  C«H»0»,3C«"*H»»0». 

Bebthelot.     Chim.  organ,  2,  81 ;  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  41,  251, 

Relating  to  Oil-fat:— 
Branbis.     Comment,  de  oL  unguin.  nat.  Gott.  1785, 
Dehne.     CrelL  chem.  J.  3,  82. 
Scheele.     Opusc.  2,  175. 
CiievreuL'    HechercheSf  185  and  214. 


8G      CONJUGATED  COMPOUNDS  OF  THE  PRIMARY  NUCLEUS  CM1« 

BuACONNOT.     Ann.  Chiui,  93,  225. 

Saussure.     Ann    Chim,  Phys.   13,  338;  Schw.  28,  389;  N,  Tr.  5,  2, 

112. 
ITxiE.     Kastn.  Arch.  1,  385  ;  Schw.  39,  335 ;  Eepcj^t.  16,  349. 
LiEBiG  &  Pelocze.     Ann.  Pharm,  19,  268. 

In  an  impure  state  it  forms  HuiU  ffrasse  non  siccative,  Biniconnot's  ffuile  ahsolue^ 
Clievreul's  elatn,  afterwards  olein^  as  well  the  Oelfeti  of  the  tliird  edition  of  this 
work.  When  freed  from  foreign  substauces,  this  body  is,  according  to  Berth  clot, 
identical  with  triolein. 

Source.  Triolein  forms  the  principal  constituent  of  the  greasy  fat 
oils,  and  occurs  in  smaller  quantity  in  the  soHd  fat.     See  below. 

Preparation.  A.  From  Oleic  acid  and  Glycerin.  Glycerin  is  heated 
to  200"*,  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oleic  acid,  and  the 
fatty  layer  which  forms  is  mixed  with  15  or  20  times  its  weight  of  oleic 
acid  and  again  heated  to  240°  for  four  hours.  The  triolein,  extracted  with 
the  help  of  lime,  ether,  and  animal  charcoal  (somewhat  in  the  manner 
described  at  xvi,  859),  is  precipitated  fmm  its  ethereal  solution  by  the 
addition  of  8  or  10  volumes  of  alcohol,  collected  on  a  filter,  and  dried 
in  a  vacuum  (Berthelot). 

B.  From  Fatty  oils.  1.  A  fatty  vegetable  oil  is  cooled  to  —  5°, 
when  the  stearin  solidifies  and  the  oil  is  expressed  ;  it  deposits  a  little 
more  stearin  at  —10°  (Braconnot).  —  2.  Lard  or  tallow  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  absolute  alcohol  and  cooled,  whereupon  the  whole  of  the  olein 
and  only  a  little  of  the  stearin  remain  in  solution.  The  solution  is  dis- 
tilled with  water,  which  often  takes  up  odorous  or  coloming  sub- 
stances. The  residual  oil-fat,  after  repeatedly  washing  with  wat^r, 
still  deposits  a  little  stearin  in  the  cold  (Chevreul).  —  3.  When  olive 
oil  is  left  in  contact  with  cold  caustic  soda-solution  for  24  hours,  the 
triolein  alone  remains  unsaponified  (Korwyck,  Berth.  Chim.  organ. 
2,  82). 

The  product  obtained  according  to  1  and  2  [still  containing  margarin  (Saussure, 
Pelouze,  and  Boudet)]  is  hereinafter  distinguished  as  oil-fat. 

Properties.  Neutral  oil  remaining  fluid  below  —  10°  :  it  volatilises 
undecomposed  in  a  vacuum  and  partially  at  ordinary  pressiu-es 
(Berthelot). 

Berthelot. 
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Oil-fat  is  colourless,  yellow  or  brown-yellow,  and  of  rather  lower  specific  gravity 
than  the  fat  of  drying  oils  ;  its  specific  gravity  when  obtained  from  olive  oil,  is  0*915 
(Saussure),  0-913  to  0-916  (Chevreul),  from  goose-fat,  0*929  at  15'  (Chevreul).  The 
ep.  gr.  of  natural  triolein  is  0  914  (Berthelot).  For  the  expansion  by  heat  see 
Kopp  {Ann.  Pharm.  93,  161).  The  oil-fiat  obtained  from  almond  oil  does  not 
congeid  in  the  greatest  cold  ;  that  from  olive  oil  not  at  —  10'  (Braconnot)  but 
according  to  Saussure  it  solidifies  at  —  4*  :  the  oil-fat  from  human  fat  solidifies  below 
—  4**,  that  from  hog's  lard  at  -»-  7*  (Chevreul),  at   -h  9°  (Saussure).     In  the  solid 
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st^iie  it  is  buttery  or  crystallises  in  needles.  It  distils  unaltered  in  a  vacuum 
(Cherreul),  and  partially  so  over  an  open  fire  (Bert helot).  After  heating  to  210"  it 
is  not  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures  (Berthelot).  Inodorous,  of  mild  taste,  neutral. 
Prepared  from  human  fat  it  contains  77*5  p.  c.  C.,  11*5  H.,  and  110  O.  j  from  liog'a 
lard,  77-9  p.c.  C,  11-4  H.,  and  107  O. ;  from  mutton  suet,  782  p.  c.  C,  111  If., 
and  107  O.  (Chovreul).  See  Saussuro  {Ann.  Chim.  VUys.  13,  338).  Ure  {Svhvc. 
39,  335).     See  also  vol.  vii,  p.  237,  of  this  work. 

Decompositions.  See  yii,  240.  1.  Triolein  becomes  acid  in  the  air 
(Berthelot).  It  absorbs  in  2^  months,  in  the  dark,  6  per  cent,  of 
oxygon,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  hght  in  contact  with  oxide  of  lead  or 
brass  filings,  8  per  cent.  (Berthelot).  Oil-fat  turns  rancid  in  the  air, 
and  in  thin  layers  becomes  more  viscid,  but  does  not  diy.  —  Triolein  is 
not  perceptibly  altered  by  ozone^  but  in  presence  of  aqueous  caustic 
alkalis  or  their  carbonates,  it  absorbs  ozone  raj)idly  and  continuously, 
and  becomes  thick  and  soapy,  evolving  an  odour  of  oeriauthol.  On  dis- 
tilling with  water,  the  product  yields  a  milky  distillate,  smelling  strongly 
of  oenanthol  and  acrolein,  and  slightly  reducing  nitrate  of  silver ;  when 
distilled  with  phosj)horic  acid,  it  yields  also  formic  and  propionic  acids, 
whilst  palmitic  and  oleic  acids  remain  in  the  residue  (Gorup-Besanez, 
Ann.  Pkann,  125,  213).  —  2.  Moist  bromine  and  chlorine  convert  oil- fat 
into  viscid  products  which  contain  4  atoms  of  bromine  or  chlorine  to 
76  atoms  of  carbon.  —  Iodine  does  not  act  upon  it  (Lefort,  CompU  rend. 
87,  29).  —  3.  Oil-fat  is  more  easily  saponified  by  alkalis  than  tallow  or  the 
fat  of  drying  oils  (see  xvi,  3 1 3).  When  heated  with  oxide  of  lead  and  water, 
it  forms  a  firmer  plaster  than  drying  oil  with  separation  of  glycerin.  — 
The  decomposition  (of  triolein  and  oil-fat)  into  oleic  acid  and  glycerin  is 
effected  (1)  by  water  at  220°,  part  of  the  fat,  however,  remaining  un- 
changed after  six  hours  ;  (2)  by  moist  oxide  of  lead  at  100°,  slowly  and 
with  difficulty ;  (3)  incompletely  by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  when 
heated  therewith  to  100°  for  96  hours.  Alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid 
decomposes  triolein  almost  completely  into  glycerin  and  oleate  of  ethyl ; 
alcoholic  acetic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it  at  100°  (Berthelot).  —  4.  With 
mercurous  nitrate  (Poutot),  or  nitrous  acid  (Boudet),  oil-fat  solidifies  to 
elaidin.    For  the  decomposition  with  oil  of  vitriol  see  below. 

Triolein  dissolves  very  slightly  in  alcohol,  but  abundantly  in  ether 
(Berthelot). 

Appendix  to  Triolein. 

I.  Decomposition  of  Olive  Oil  by  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

Fii^aiT.     Ann,  Chim.  Pht/s.  65,  121 ;  Ann.  Phainn.  19,  296  ;  20,  50. 

When  two  parts  of  olive  oil  are  gradually  mixed  with  one  part  of  oil 
of  vitriol^  so  that  no  heating  takes  place,  the  slightly  coloured  mixture 
becomes  thick  and  viscous  after  some  minutes  without  evolving  sul- 
phiux)U8  acid.  When  allowed  to  stand  for  24  houi-s,  the  products  first 
formed  midergo  further  change,  the  mixture  then  containing  margaro- 
fiulphuric,  oleosulphuric,  and  glycerosulphuric  acids.  On  diluting  with 
water,  an  oily  mixture  of  margarosulphuric  and  oleosulphuric  acids  rises 
to  the  surface,  whilst  sulplimic  and  glycerosuli^huric  adds  remain  hi 
solution. 

The  oily  mixture  of  acids,  which  canin)t  bo  se[)aratcd  into  its  consti- 
tuents, dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  pure  water,  but  not  in  water  coiitain- 
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ing  sulphuric  acid.  Its  aqueous  solution  tastes  oily,  and  afterwards 
bitter.  With  the  alkalis  and  ammonia  it  forms  salts  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  with  the  other  bases,  salts  insoluble  in  these  liquids. 
Its  aqueous  solution  deposits,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  mixture  of 
roetamargaric  and  metoleic  acids,  after  the  removal  of  which  the 
filtrate,  heated  to  100°,  throws  down  hydromargaritic  and  hydroleic 
acids.  Lastly,  by  heating  a  fresh  aqueous  solution  of  the  mixture, 
hydromargaric  add,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  metamargaric  and 
hydromargaritic  acids,  may  be  obtained. 

a.  Oleomlphuric  acid.  On  mixing  oleic  (metoleic  or  hydroleic)  acid 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  a  compound  is  foraied  which  is  soluble  in  water  but 
insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Its  aqueous  solution  decomposes 
slowly  in  the  cold  and  immediately  on  boiling,  the  oleic  acid  employed 
being  set  free.  These  conjugated  sulphuric  acids  form  soluble  salts 
with  the  alkalis,  and  insoluble  salts  with  the  other  bases.  The  baryta- 
compound  of  metoleosulphuric  acid  contains  2  at.  metoleic  to  1  at. 
sulphuric  acid. 

b.  Margarosulphuric  acid,  Margaric  acid  is  precipitated  from  its 
solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  by  water  unaltered,  but  when  dissolved  in  oil 
of  vitriol,  together  with  oleic  add,  it  forms  a  compound  sohible  in 
water. 

c.  Metamargaric  add.  From  the  mixture  of  metamargaric  and  met- 
oleic adds  formed  by  cold  water  (see  above)  the  greater  part  of  the  met- 
oleic add  may  be  separated  by  pressure.  The  solid  residue,  treated 
with  warm  alcohol  of  36°,  gives  up  principally  metamargaric  acid,  a 
small  quantity  only  of  the  metoleic  add  dissolving.  The  metamargaric 
acid  is  allowed  to  crystallise  from  the  solution,  and  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  hydro- 
margaric add.  —  Nodules,  or  less  frequently,  shining  laminae,  solidifying 
at  50°  to  a  nearly  transparent  mass  of  soft  needles.  Contains,  on  an 
average,  74*07  p.  c.  C,  12*62  H.,  and  13*21  0. ;  when  obtained  from 
hydromargaric  add  75*00  p.  c.  C.,  12*53  H. ;  the  lead-salt  contains 
59*09  p.  c.  C,  9-94  H.,  and  23*81  PbO ;  the  silver-salt  55*34  p.  c.  C, 
9*54  H.,  and  28*53  AgO.  The  remaining  salts  behave  hke  those  of 
palmitic  acid :  metamargaric  acid  also  forms  add  salts.  According  to 
Fremy,  metamargaric  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula  C**H"()*'*, 
and  loses  H  at.  of  water  on  combining  with  oxide  of  lead  or  other 
bases.     See  Gbrhardt  {IVaiU,  2,  837). 

d.  Metoleic  acid.  The  metoleic  acid  obtained  as  above  (c)  is  freed 
from  metamargaric  acid  by  repeated  boifing  with  alcohol  and  at  last  by 
cooling. — Yellowish oilcontaining 74*77  p.c.  C.and  11*90 H.  By  distilla- 
tion it  is  decomposed,  in  the  same  manner  as  hydroleic  acid,  into  car- 
bonic acid  which  is  evolved  during  the  whole  of  the  process,  a  Httle 
water,  followed  by  a  mixture  of  caproene  or  oleene  (xi,  411)pelargonene 
or  elaene  (xiii,  367),  and  a  small  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  easily  in  ether : 
it  forms  easily  alterable  and  generally  acid  salts,  of  which  those  of  the 
alkalis  only  are  soluble  in  water.  The  silver-salt  contains  60*10  p.  c.  C, 
2*7  H.  and  24*73  AgO.  Fremy's  formula  for  the  add  is  O»H«0*»,  and 
for  the  silver-salt  C"»H«AgO**  +  i  aq. 

e.  Hi/dromargaritic  acid.     This  add  is  thrown  down,  together  with 
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hydroleic  acid,  when  the  cold  aqueous  solution  from  which  the  whole  of 
the  metamargaric  and  metoleic  acids  have  been  defK)sited  on  standing 
is  heated  to  the  boiling-point.  The  solidified  mixture  is  repeatedly 
triturated  with  alcohol  of  36°,  which  dissolves  the  hydroleic  and  leaves 
the  sparingly  soluble  hydromargaritic  acid  undissolved :  the  latter  is 
then  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol.  It  crystalUses  in  hard,  rhombic 
prisms  which  melt  at  68%  and  are  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  easily  in  ether.  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  is 
resolved  into  water  and  metamargaric  acid.  The  difficultly  soluble 
salts  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  metaoleates.  The  acid  contains  71*0 
p.c.  C.,and  12-26  H.;  the  silver-salt  52-66  p.c.  C.,8-84  IL,  and  27-59  AgO: 
from  these  numbers  Fremy  deduces  the  formula  C"I1'''*0*  andC^H^'^AgO*. 
Gerhardt  {Traite,  2,  837)  considers  the  formula  C'«fl*0*  probable. 

f.  Hydroleic  acid.  The  alcoholic  solution  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  hydromargaritic  acid  is  precipitated  with  water  and  the  acid  is  cooled 
to  a  few  degrees  below  0°  for  some  time  in  order  to  crystallise  out  the 
remainder  of  the  hydromargaritic  acid.  —  Slightly  coloiu-ed  oil,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation  in  the 
same  way  as  metoleic  acid.  Contains  73-14  p.c.  C.  and  11-86  II.;  in 
the  syrupy  lead-salt,  66-20  p.c.  C,  10-57  IL,  and  11-02  PbO;  in  the 
silver-salt,  59-52  p.  c.  C,  10-00 II.,  and  20*09  AgO.  Fr^my  gives  for  the 
acid  the  formula  C'^IP^O*,  and  supposes  that  the  salts  retain  half  an 
atom  of  water.  On  heating  the  acid  with  oxide  of  lead,  1  atom  of  water 
is  eliminated. 

g.  Hydromargaric  acid.  When  metamargaritic  and  hydromargaritic 
acids  are  mixed  in  equivalent  proportions,  or  when  margaro-sulphuric 
acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  and  the  acid  which  separates  is 
crystallised  from  alcohol,  hydromargaric  acid  is  obtained  in  nodules  or 
occasionally  small,  slightly  lustrous  needles,  melting  at  60°  and  after- 
wards solidifying  to  an  opaque  mass.  The  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol 
much  more  easily  than  either  of  those  employed  in  its  formation.  It 
contains,  on  an  average,  72-74  p.c.  0.  and  12-52  H.  (Fremy's  formula 
C»H>*'60») ;  in  the  lead-salt,  56-90  p.c.  C,  9-85  II.,  and  23-45  PbO ;  in  the 
silver-salt,  60-76  p.  c.  C,  10-51  H.,  and  18-03  AgO.  In  both  these  salts, 
according  to  Fremy,  1  atom  of  base  takes  the  place  of  i  atom  of  water ; 
by  heating  with  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  a  |-acid  salt  is  obtained,  in 
which  li  at.  PbO  replace  1  at.  water.  The  acid  fonns  a  neutral  and  an 
acid  potash-salt,  the  latter  of  which  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity 
of  weak  alcohol,  with  separation  of  free  acid. 

II.  Fatty  Oils  occurring  in  Nature. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  more  fully  investigated  fatty  oils 
which  appear  to  contain  ordinary  oleic  acid.  The  following  memoirs 
may  also  be  referred  to. 

On  the  behaviour  of  the  fatty  oils  with  oxygen  (Saussure,  Ann,  Chim, 
Phys.  49,  225 ;  Pogg.  25,  364) ;  with  phosphoi^ua  (Nieper,  Jahrh,  pr. 
Pharm.  7,  300) ;  with  sulphur  (Radig,  N.  Br.  Arch.  2,  19);  w4th  phos- 
phortis,  sulphuj^  arsenic,  and  chlorine  (Reinsch,  J.  pr.  Chein.  13,  136; 
14,  259);  with  chloride  of  sulphur  (Roussin,  Compt.  reml.  47,  877).  0  i 
the  solubility  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  in  fatty  oils  (Grutidner, 
2te2)erU  61,  289 ;  Ileimpel,  ReperL  62,  X  and  X9 ;  Bloiidlot,  Com^)t.  rend. 
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50,  165).  On  solubility  in  alcoJiol,  ether^  and  acetate  of  ethyl  (Planche, 
BulL  Pharm.  1,  298;  Boullay,  Bull.  Pharm.  2,  260).  —On  the  saponi/i- 
cation  of  oils  by  anhydrous  oxid^  (Pelouze,  iV.  A  fin.  Chim,  Phys.  47, 
371)  ;  by  chloride  of  zinc  (L.  Kraft  &  du  Mottay,  Compt.  rend.  48,  410, 
Hep.  Chim.  pure  l,26i));  by  soaps  (Felouze,  Comjyt.lp'end.  U,  973).  On 
the  decomposition  of  oils  by  vegetable  matters  occurring  in  the  seeds 
(Pelouze,  A^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phi/s.  45,  319).  Concerning  the  distinction 
between  the  several  fattv  oils  and  the  detection  of  their  adulterations, 
see  Lipowitz  (X  Br.  Arch.  20,  215;  24,  107) ;  Seyfried  (J.  pr.  Phat^n. 
3,  216)  ;  Buchner  {Bepert.  69, 264),  Heidenreich  {Bepert.  84, 392),  Laurot 
(N.  J.  Pharm.  2,  397),  Soubeiran  &  Blondeau  (J.  Pharm.  27,  65), 
Faur6  {Dingl.  77,  350),  Gobley  (Dingl.  91,  384),  E.  Marchand  (N.  J. 
Pharm.  24,  267),  Maimiene,  Calvert,  Fehling,  and  Van  Kerckhoff 
(loc.  cit.),  Cailletet  {Bep.  Chim.  appliquee  2,  86  and  293),  and  par- 
ticularly Chateau  {Mulh.  Sac.  Bull.  31,  405,  441,  479,  567;  — 32,  211, 
261,  317,  and  353). 

1.  Olive  oil.  Baumol.  —  Obtained  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  Olea 
ettropea  (Handbuch,  viii,  [1],  47).  —  Concerning  the  formation  of  the 
oil  in  the  olives,  see  de  Luca  {Compt.  rend.  53,  380 ;  55,  470,  and  506). 
Colourless,  or  greenish -yellow.  Sp.  gr.  0*913  (Muschenbroek) ;  0*9153 
(Brisson);  0*915  at  10*5°,  0*9178  at  15%  0*91635  at  17*6°,  the  sp.  gr. 
of  water  at  17*5°  being  unity  (Pohi);  0*9192  at  12°,  0*9109  at  25^, 
0*8932  at  50°,  0*8625  at  94'^,  the  sp.  gr.  of  water  at  15**  being  1 
(Saussure).  The  cold-pressed  oil  contains  77*36  p.  c.  C,  11*45  H.,  and 
11-29  0.  (Lefort). 

Olive  oil  is  resolved  by  saponification  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids. 
According  to  the  older  statements  of  Chevreul,  and  of  Pelouze  & 
Boudet,  these  acids  are  margaric  and  oleic;  according  to  Collett 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  64,  108)  palmitic  and  oleic;  according  to  Heintz  and 
Kreig  (J.  pr.  Chem.  70,  367),  oleic,  palmitic,  butic,  and  perhaps  also 
stearic.  See  further  Heintz  and  Hetzer  {J.  pr.  Chem.  64,  111).  —  Olive 
oil  contains  cholesterin  (Benecke,  Stitdien,  p.  108). 

Olive  oil  congeals  above  0°,  frequently  even  at  10°,  from  the 
crystallisation  of  small  granules.  It  may  be  separated,  by  cooling 
and  pressing,  into  a  fluid  and  a  solid  portion.  At  a  temperature 
of  —  6°  the  solid  portion  amounts  to  28  p.  c.  (Braconnot)  at  -f  6°  to  8° 
to  33  p.  c.  (Gusserow).  It  forais  the  stearin  of  olive  oil  or  the  oleo- 
margarin  of  Pelouze  and  Boudet,  and,  according  to  these  chemists,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  definite  compound  of  olein  and  margarin.  —  The 
portion  of  olive  oil  which  remains  fluid  on  cooling  forms  the  oil-fat  of 
the  older  chemists,  but  after  more  complete  separation  of  the  solid 
portion  it  is  identical  with  triolein  (p.  86). 

The  stearin  of  olive  oil  melts  at  20°  (Pelouze  and  Boudet);  that 
obtained  by  expression  at  —  2°  to  3°,  still  containing  a  little  oil 
at  22°  (Saussure),  28°  (Lecanu).  According  to  Berthelot  {N.  Ann. 
Chim.  Pht/s.  41,  242),  the  melting-point  never  rises  above  28°.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  ether,  and  yields  by  saponification  a  mixture  of  acids 
which  melts  at  45°  (59°  Lecanu),  and  contains  about  an  equal  number 
of  atoms  of  oleic  and  margaric  acids  (Berthelot),  the  melting-point  of 
which  cannot  be  raised  by  re-crystallisation  (Lecann).  Gusserow 
{Kastn.  Arch.  19,  77)  obtained,  by  expressing  oHve  oil  at  a  temperature 
between  6°  and  8°,  -^rd  of  stearin,  melting  at  20°  to  25°,  which,  on 
standing  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  of   15°  or  16°,  separated  into 
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a  fluid  and  a  solid  portion.  The  latter,  when  saponified  with  oxide  of 
lead,  yielded  acids  melting  at  64°,  and  forming  lead-salts,  from  100 
parts  of  which  ether  took  up  63  parts  of  oleate  of  lead. 

Olive  oil  boils  at  Slo"*  (Saussure).  It  becomes  paler  at  120°  ; 
nearly  colourless  at  200"^ ;  smells  and  tastes  rancid  after  cooling;  boils 
at  a  temperature  rising  from  328°  to  394°  with  decomposition,  and 
after  boiling  for  some  time  appears  dark  goldcMi-yellow  and  syruf)y, 
and  deposits  sebacic  acid  (Pohl,  Wien.  Acad,  Ber,  12,  80  ;  /.  pr.  Chan. 
63,  400). — Olive  oil,  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  behaves  like  poppy 
oil  (Bussy  and  Lecanu).  By  slow  boiling  an  unctuous  distillate  is 
obtained,  from  which,  by  pressing  and  crystallising  from  liot  alcohol, 
Varrentrapp's  margaric  acid,  melting  at  55°  to  56°,  may  be  obtained. 
It  is  still,  however,  contaminated  with  margarin  (xvi,  351),  which 
mav  be  removed  from  the  potash-salt  by  etlier,  after  which  the  acid 
melts  at  60°,  and  contains  74-82  p.  c.  C.  and  12*42  H.  (Varrentrapp, 
Ann.  Pharm.  35,  65).  Probably  palmitic  acid  (xvi,  351)  (?  Kr.).  —  Olive 
oil  yields,  besides  water  and  gas,  a  distillate,  which  is  tlie  more  limpid 
the  more  quickly  the  distillation  is  conducted,  and  which  does  not 
solidify  when  the  oil  Is  made  to  boil  from  the  commencement.  By  dis- 
tilling at  a  temperature  at  which  boiling  does  not  take  place,  and 
heating  more  strongly  when  nothing  more  passes  over,  it  yields  at 
first  an  unctuous,  and  afterwards  a  fluid,  acid,  yellow  distillate. 
The  former  distillate  is  thinner  and  yellowish  at  the  beginning,  then 
more  solid  and  white,  and  at  last,  when  the  distillation  below  the 
boiling  point  is  nearly  at  an  end,  again  yellowish.  The  whole  of  this 
distillate  is  of  the  consistence  of  lard,  solidifies  at  20°,  and  has  a  dis- 
agreeable smell  and  an  acid  reaction.  It  gives  up  to  water  a  non-acid, 
odorous  principle,  sebacic  acid,  an  acid  resembling  butyric  acid,  and  a 
brown  substance,  whilst  oleic  and  margaric  (or  stearic)  acids  and  a 
non-acid  fatty  oil  remain  behind  (Dupuy,  Ann.  Chhn.  Phys.  29,  319; 
32,  53).  —  Cotton- wool  soaked  in  olive  oil  takes  up  2-8  p.  c.  of  oxygen 
when  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  months  (Vogel,  Dingl.  156,  147). — 
—  The  oil  mixei  with  platinum-black  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  and 
heated  to  80° .  or  90°,  yields  carbonic  acid  (Reiset  &  Millon).  — 
With  ^th  of  its  weight  of  floicevs  of  sulphur  it  forms,  when  mo- 
derately heated,  a  dark-brown,  tenacious  ointment,  which  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  ether,  and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  This 
body  forms,  with  ammonia- water,  a  yellow  liniment,  which  is  not 
blackened  by  salts  of  lead ;  with  caustic  potash-solution  it  becomes 
thick,  and  on  boiling  swells  up,  and  is  converted  into  a  jelly 
(Brandes,  Br.  Arch.  39,  771  —  Treated  with  moist  bromine^  ac- 
cording to  xvi,  316,  ofive  oil  forms  a  pale-yellow  viscid  product  of 
sp.  gr.  1-276  at  9-5%  containing  36-42  p.  c.  of  bromme,  and  fonnmg 
Lefort's  hrominated  olive  oil,  for  which  he  gave  the  formula  C^Br'H'^O*. 
See  also  Knop  {Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  321,  403,  498). —  Chlorinated  olive 
oil,  C*'CPH[*0*,  obtained  by  the  action  of  moist  chlorine,  is  colourless, 
of  sp.  gr.  1-078,  and  contains  20*74  p.  c.  of  chlorine  (Lefort,  N.  J. 
Phann.  23,  345).  Concerning  the  behaviour  of  olive  oil  with  chloride 
of  Ihne,  see  Lipowitz  (zV.  Br.  Arch,  20,  215).  —  Chlorochroihic  acid  pro- 
duces a  violent  reaction,  the  oil  becoming  heated  and  frothing  up 
(Thomson,  Pogg.  31,  607).  —  Chloride  of  sulphur  dropped  into  olive  oil 
causes  it  to  soUdify  to  a  yellow,  translucent,  caoutchouc-like  jelly, 
which  is  not  altered  by  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  (Rochleder,  Dingl. 
Ill,  159).  —  Olive  oil  is  coloured  fight-green  by  agitation  with  -^th  its. 
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volume  of  syrnpy  phosphoric  acid,  and  also,  in  15  minutes,  when  shaken 
with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'475  to  1'635,  or  in 
five  minutes  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*18  to  1-33.  Shaken  with  ^tli  its 
volume  of  nitrosulphuric  acid  it  is  coloured  bright  orange-yellow  in 
two  minutes  (Calvert,  J.  pr.  Chem.  61,  354).  —  When  10  cub.  cent,  of  oil 
of  vitriol  are  cautiously  poured  into  50  grammes  of  olive  oil,  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  42°  in  two  minutes  without  liberation  of  sulphurous 
acid  (Maumene,  Compt,  rend.  35,  572).     See  Fehling  {Dingl,  129,  53). 

—  Olive  oil  solidifies  ^vith  hyponitric  acid  and  mercurous  nitrate,  elaidin 
(p.  98)  being  formed.  —  With  alcoholic  ammonia  it  forms  a  largo 
quantity  of  an  amide,  solidifying  at  97°  (Carlet).  —  It  is  coloured  yellow 
when  heated  to  boiling  with  |th  its  volume  of  solution  of  caustic 
jwtash  of  sp.  gr.  1*34  (Calvert).  Concerning  tho  products  of  saponification 
see  above.  It  is  also  saponified  by  heating  40  parts  of  the  oil  with  100 
parts  of  lime-soap  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water  to  155° — 1G")°, 
whereas  wat«r  alone  does  not  act  upon  it  at  this  temperature  (Pelouze, 
Compt,  rendk  41,  973;  J.  pr,  Chem,  68,  141).  —  Sodium  and  potassium 
become  oxidised  in  olive  oil,  and  form  soaps  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard). 

—  OUve  oil,  heated  with  oxide  of  manganese,  forms  a  manganese-soap, 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  (Scheele).     See  vii,  243. 

Phosphorus  dissolves  in  36  parts  of  olive  oil  at  15®,  and  in  25  parts 
at  100°  (Buchholz).  —  A  solution  of  selenium  in  olive  oil,  in  a  fluid  state, 
is  orange-yellow  and  clear  by  transmitted,  pale-red  and  cloudy  by 
reflected,  light ;  at  ordinary  temperatm-es  it  is  unctuous,  and  loses  its 
colour  on  becoming  solid,  but  regains  it  when  melted  (Berzelius).  — 
Olive  oil  dissolves  very  slightly  in  wood-spirit  and  alcohol,  and  in 
li  parts  (Lecanu),  2*7  parts  (Brande)  of  cold  ether.  From  a  mixture  of 
3  parts  of  oUve  oil  and  2  parts  of  ether,  alcohol  does  not  take  up  any 
ether  (Planche).     Olive  oil  dissolves  in  5  parts  of  acetic  ether  (Planche). 

2.  A  Imond  oil, — From  the  kernels  of  A  mygdalus  communis  {Handbuch, 
viii,  [1]  14).     Sweet  and  bitter  almonds  yield  oils  of  the  same  nature. 

—  Colourless  or  yellowish;  sp.  gr.  0*911  (Brandis),  0*917  (Brisson), 
0*918  at  15°  (SchUbler),  0*92  at  12°,  that  of  water  at  1 5°  being  in  unity 
(Saussure).  Expands  on  heating  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  olive 
oil  {J,  Chim,  mid.  20,  65).  Almond  oil  is  thicker  than  poppy  oil, 
thinner  than  olive  oil;  it  becomes  thick  at  —  10°,  cloudy  at  —  16°,  and 
solidifies  at  —  21°  to  a  white  butter  (Schiibler).  It  solidifies  at  +0° 
(Fourcroy),  at  —  10  to  11°  (Braconnot),  not  at  —  11°,  but  slowly  at 

—  18°  (Brandis).  Braconnot  {Ann,  Chim,  93,  241)  separated  it,  by 
pressing  at  —  10°,  into  76  parts  of  an  oil  which  did  not  sohdify  in  the 
most  intense  cold,  and  24  parts  of  stearin  melting  at  6°.  According  to 
Gusserow  (Kashtn,  Arch,  19, 79)  it  solidifies  at  —  10tol2°toa  homo- 
geneous mass,  which  remains  solid  at  —  5  to  6°,  but  gradually  liquefies 
at  —  2  to  3°,  and  does  not  admit  of  separation  into  portions  of  different 
melting-points.  From  the  lead-salts  of  the  fatty  acids  of  almond  oil, 
ether  takes  up  about  77  p.  c.  of  oleate  of  lead  (Gusserow).  Ether 
dissolves  the  lead-plaster  formed  from  almond  oil  almost  completely, 
leaving  only  traces  of  the  lead-salts  of  solid  fatty  acids  (Kr.).  —  The 
oil  expressed  from  bitter  almonds  contains,  on  an  averag^,  70*53  p.  c. 
C,  10-61  XL,  and  18*66  0.;  that  from  sweet  almonds  70*48p.c.  C,  10*64  II., 
and  18*88  0.  ^Lefort). 

Almond  oil  tunis  rancid  in  tho  air.  —  It  docs  not  yield  margaric 
acid  by  distillation  (Anderson).     Sec  xvi,  351.  — Phosphorus  dissolves  in 
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8G  parts  of  almond  oil  at  16**,  and  in  31  parts  at  100°  (Buchholz). 
Almond  oil,  heated  with  phosphorus,  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  poppy 
oil  (Jonas).  —  Sulphur^  warmed  in  almond  oil,  melts  to  an  oily  layer 
beneath  the  surface,  and  when  further  heated,  dissolves  to  a  dark  red, 
thick,  glutinous  liquid  which  swells  up  at  the  temperature  of  decomposi- 
tion of  the  oil,  with  abundant  and  continuous  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  yields  a  distillate  of  dark-bix)wn,  rcpulsive-smellinp^  oil,  from 
which  margaric  acid  is  deposited  on  cooling,  the  portion  remaining 
fluid  containing  odmyl  (x,  97).  In  this  reaction  neither  acrolein  nor 
sebacic  acid  is  produced  (Anderson,  Ann,  Phann.  63,  370).  See  also 
xvi,  351.  On  boiUng  3  parts  of  iodine  with  1  part  of  almond  oil  and 
6  parts  of  water,  most  of  the  iodine  distils  unchanged,  the  oil  becoming 
heavy,  brown,  and  viscid  (Reinsch,  J.pr.  Chem.  14,  263).  — Bromine  and 
chlorine  form  with  the  oil  of  bitter  and  sweet  almonds  products  of 
similar  composition ;  they  are  colourless,  of  the  consistence  of  castor 
oil,  and  contain  17*55  p.  c.  chlorine  and  32*56  p.  c.  bromine.  Sp.  gr.  of 
the  bromine-compound,  for  which  Lefort  proposed  the  fornnda 
C~BrH"0*,  =  1-252  at  19-2%  that  of  the  chlorine-compomid,  C»Cin"0* 
=  1-057  at  18-5°  (Lefort,  N,  J.Pharm.  23,  282).  Concerning  the  behnriour 
of  almond  oil  with  bromine,  see  also  Knop  (Pharm.  Centr.  1854, 321,  403  and  498)  ; 

with   chloride   of  lime:    Lipowitz    {N.   Br.   Arch.   20,   215) Almond-oil   is 

coloured  yellow-brown  by  oil  of  vitriol.  When  15  grammes  of  the  oil 
are  mixed  with  5  grammes  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  temperature  of  the 
mixtiu-e  rises  to  40-3  (Fehling).  Mercurous  nitrate  converts  almond  oil 
into  a  mass  which  is  softer  than  that  formed  with  olive  oil  (Davidson, 
Ed.  N.  Phil.  J.  28,  250). 

The  oil  expressed  from  bitter  almonds  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid^  with 
the  same  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  oxidation  of  castor  oil,  yielding 
oenanth3'lic  acid  and  a  non- volatile  fatty  oil,  together  with  oxalic,  suc- 
cinic, suberic,  and  azelaic  acids  (Arppe,  Ann.  Phami.  120,  292). — 
Almond  oil  takes  fire  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol  (A.  Vogel, 
Ann.  Pharm.  74,  115).  It  forms  with  alcoholic  ammonia  an  amide  melting 
at  92''  (Carlet,  Par.  Soc.  Bull.  1,  73).  — When  heated  with  chloride  of 
mercury  it  becomes  black,  and  evolves  acid  vapours  (E.  Davy). — 
Almond  oil  yields  a  very  hard  soap. 

Almond  oil  dissolves  in  about  25  parts  of  cold,  and  6  parts  of  hot, 
alcohol,  and  mixes  with  ether  and  chloride  of  ethyl  (Pfaff).  According  to 
Brande,  it  dissolves  very  slightly  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*82,  and  in  3-2 
parts  of  ether,  and  according  to  Planche,  in  4  parts  of  acetate  of  ethyl. 

3.  Fatty  Ant-oil.  —  Obtauied  by  expressing  the  residue  which 
remains  in  the  distillation  of  ants  with  water.  Saffron-yellow ;  tastes 
mild  at  first,  afterwards  irritating  (Gobel).  Reddish- brown,  trans- 
parent ;  floats  on  water  and  soUdifies  at  a  moderately  low  temperature. 
Forms  soap  and  plaster  (Margraf). 

4.  The  almonds  of  Anacardium  orientale  contain  a  little  sweet  oil. 
The  pericarp  contains  Jrd  of  a  blistering  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*991,  easily 
soluble  in  ether,  and  turning  black  in  the  air  (Lepine,  N.  J.  Pharm. 
40,  16). 

5.  Oil  of  the  seeds  of  Argemone  mexicana.  —  Orange-yellow,  mild. 
Remains  fluid  at  8°  (J.  Lepine). 

6.  (HI  of  Aspidium  Filix  mas.  —  On  treating  the  ethereal  extract  of 
the   root  with  water  containing  ammonia,  filicic  acid  is  taken  up 
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thereby,  whilst  the  oil  reniaius  dissolved  in  the  ether.  —  Dark  grass- 
green,  thicker  than  olive  oil,  tastes  first  mild  and  afterwards  harsh, 
and  smells  like  the  root.  Deposits  no  soUd  fat  even  in  winter.  Saponi- 
fies with  some  difficulty,  and  yields  a  green,  soft,  friable  soda-soap. 
Contains  Luck's  fiUxoleic  acid  (p.  74)  (Luck,  JaJirb.  pr.  Pharm,  22, 
153).     See  also  Wmckler  (Afag.  Pharm.  22,  48). 

7.  Oil  of  the  almonds  of  Azadirachia  indica.  —  Yellow,  of  sp.  gr. 
0-921.  Tastes  bitter;  smells  Uke  garlic;  congeals  at  4*  7^.  Yields  by 
saponification  35  p.  c.  of  fatty  acids  melting  at  30°,  and  65  p.  c.  melting 
at  44**  (Lepine). 

8.  Oil  of  Barley-meal.  —  Obtained  by  exhausting  the  meal  first  with 
Tvater,  and  afterwards  with  hot  alcohol.  Greenish-brown,  thick  oil, 
which  becomes  granular  in  the  cold  like  olive  oil,  and  smells  and  tastes 
like  fusel  oil.  Saponifiable.  Dissolves  shghtly  in  alcohol,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  water  (Fourcroj'  &  Vauquelin,  N.  Gehl. 
2,  383). 

9.  Oil  of  Beech-nuts.  —  From  the  kernels  of  Fagus  sylvatica. 
Yellow ;  has  a  mild  and  agreeable  taste,  and  a  faint  odour.  Sp.  gr. 
0-9207  (Lefebvre),  0-9225  at  15''  (Schubler),  0-923  (Fabbroiii).  Thickens 
and  becomes  turbid  at  —  15°,  and  solidifies  at  —  17*5°  to  a  yellowish- 
white  mass  (Schiibler).  Contains,  on  the  average,  75-1 1  p.  c.  C,  11-06  XL, 
and  13-83  0.  (Lefort).  — With  moist  chlorine  it  forms  Lefort's  chlorinated 
beech  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1-084  at  10-5^  of  the  consistence  of  castor  oil,  and 
containing  22-72  p.  c.  chlorine ;  with  mr>i8t  bromine,  brominated  beech  oil  of 
sp.  gr.  1-353  at  6*5,  containing  40*57  p.  c.  bromine.  Lefort  (A'^  J. 
Pharm.  23,  342)  proposes  the  formulse  C^H^K)*  (for  beech-nut  oil), 
C«>H»C1K)*,  and  C»H»Br»0*.  —  The  oil  yields  a  soft  soap  (Pelletier). 
It  forms,  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  a  very  small  quantity  of  an  amide 
melting  at  70°  (Carlet).  —  Dissolves  in  2 J  parts  of  acetate  of  ethyl  at 
12-5°  (Planche). 

10.  Oil  of  the  seeds  of  Butea  frondosa.  —  Yellow;  of  sp.  gr.  0*917  ; 
nearly  tasteless.     SoUdifies  at  10°  (Lepine). 

11.  Oil  of  the  seeds  of  Calophyllum  inophyllum*  —  Green-yellow; 
bitter  and  aromatic;  of  sp.  gr.  0-942.     Solidifies  at  4-  5°  (Lepine). 

12.  Oil  from  the  nut  of  Canarium  commune.  —  Moderately  mobile ; 
colourless.  Tastes  sweetish.  Assumes  the  consistence  of  honey  in 
the  cold,  from  crystallisation  of  stearin.  Contains  47  parts  of 
stearin  to  53  parts  of  oil-fat.  Turns  rancid  in  a  year.  The  fresh  oil 
dejK)sits  stearin  at  a  temperature  of  15°,  but  after  keephig  for  eight 
months,  the  stearin  is  deposited  only  at  —  2-5°  (Bizio,  Bibliot.  ital. 
1823,  No.  91,  p.  GO). 

13.  Oil  of  the  almonds  of  Cassuvium  pomiferum  (the  cashew-nut). — 
Sweet,  pale  yellow  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*916.  The  pericarp  of  the  nut  con- 
tains a  thick  viscid  blistering  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1-014,  which  reddens  htmus 
and  turns  darker  in  the  air.  Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether  with  the 
oxcoption  of  some  white  flocks.  Dyes  linen  a  permanent  yellow-red 
(Lepine). 

14.  Oil  of  Cotton-seeds.  —  Contains  palmitm  and  a  large  quantity  of 
olein  (Slessor,  N.  Edin.  Phil  Joum.  9,  11 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1859,  140.  — 
See  also  Williams  (Dingl.  43,  239),  who  appears  to  regard  it  as  a 
drying  oil.  —  Sp.  gr.  0-9306  at  15°  (Lefebvre). 
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15.  Croton  oil.  —  From  the  fruit  of  Croton  Tigllum  {Ilandbuch,  v'm 
[1],  23).  —  Thick  brown  oil,  having  a  strong  rancid  odour.  Acts  as  a 
violent  purgative.  When  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  it  produces  inflamma- 
tion, the  oil  obtained  from  the  press-cake  by  displacement  with  alcohol 
being  more  active  in  this  respect  than  the  expressed  oil.  Becomes 
cloudy  on  slight  cooling,  from  separation  of  solid  fatty  acids.  Crotoji 
oil  dissolves  in  23  parts  of  alcohol  of  85  p.  c.  The  neutral,  bright- 
yellow  oil  which  has  been  freed  from  admixed  resin  and  free  fatty 
acids  by  shaking  with  alcoholic  potash,  requires  35  parts  of  alcohol  for 
solution  ^Schlippe).  According  to  earlier  statementH  it  is  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol.  —  Croton  oil  is  not  sohdified  by  nitrous  acid.  —  On  exposure 
to  the  air,  it  forms  a  thick  viscid  mass,  differing  from  that  formed  with 
poppy  oil,  and  probably  resulting  only  from  the  liberation  of  fatty  acids, 
and  not  from  the  decomposition  of  diying  oil  aoids  (Schlippe).  A  mix- 
ture of  croton  oil  and  alcoholic  ammonia  deposits  crystals  of  an  amide 
which,  after  re-crystallisation  from"alcohol,  melts  at  100°,  and  has  the 
composition  of  margaramide  C'*NH'K)'  (Rowney,  /.  pr.  Chem,  67, 
160).  Croton  oil  yields,  when  saponified,  a  brown  soap  and  a  black 
mother-liquor,  which  is  decolorised  by  acids  (Schlippe). 

Croton  oil  contains  crotonol  (xiii,  876),  together  with  a  decomposi- 
tion-product thereof,  to  which  it»owes  its  smell ;  also  stearic,  palmitic, 
myristic,  lauric  (this  acid  passes  over  together  with  a  decomposition- 
product  of  croton  oil  on  boiling  the  seeds  with  water),  angelic  (x,  413), 
and  crotonic  (C®HH)*)  acids  in  the  form  of  glycerides.  A  mixture  of  the 
last  two  acids  appears  to  fonn  the  jatrophic  acid  of  Pelletier  &  Caventou, 
and  the  crotonic  acid  of  the  older  chemists.  Croton  oil  contains  two 
other  members  of  the  oleic  acid  (C°H"  "  *0)  series,  probably  C'*H**0*  and 
C»fl"0*  (Schlippe,  Ann.  Phann.  105,  1). 

The  lime-soap  obtained  from  crotou  oil  dissolves  partially  in  ether 
with  yellow-brown  colour.  On  distilling  off  the  ether,  decomposmg  the 
residue  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  precipitating  the  resulting  solu- 
tion of  the  potash-soap  with  chloride  of  barium,  a  baryta-soap  is  obtained, 
which,  after  washing  and  drying,  exhibits  the  following  behaviour.  It 
gives  up  to  boiling  alcohol  a  portion  which  crystallises  from  the  filtrate, 
melts  easily  to  a  clear  oil,  and  contains  22*9  p.c.  baryta  (?C**IP^BaO*= 
22  84  p.  c.  BaO).  From  the  portion  remaining  midissolved  after  twice  boil- 
ing with  alcohol,  ether  takes  up  a  baryta-salt  containing  32-12  p.c.  baryta 
(?  C"n»«0*  =  32-2  p.  c.  BaO).  The  baryta-salts  obtained  by  four  times 
repeated  boiling  with  alcohol  contain  24-7,  23*02,  23*1  and  29-2  p.  c. 
baryta.  Hence  Schlippe  supposes  croton  oil  to  contain  two  or  more  liquid 
acids  belonging  to  the  same  series  as  oleic  acid,  but  differing  therefrom. 

16.  Oil  of  the  seeds  of  Daphne  Mezereum.  Oleum  Seminum  Coccognidii, 
—  Extracted  from  the  bruised  seeds  by  boiling  alcohol.  Greenish -yellow 
or  yellow.  Sp.  gr.  0*914,  of  that  obtained  from  very  old  seeds  0'921. 
Acts  as  an  irritant  and  vesicant.  When  the  alcohol  which  has  been 
used  for  its  extraction  is  cooled  to  —  12*5**,  the  oil  floating  on  the  sur- 
face being  first  removed,  it  deposits  fatty  granules  which  do  not 
possess  bHstering  properties  after  purification  (Martius,  N.  Br.  Arch. 
110,  39). 

17.  Oil  of  Earth-almond.  —  From  the  roots  of  Cyperus  esculentus. 
Sp.  gr.  0*918.  Smells  like  hazel-nuts,  and  has  a  slightly  camphory, 
not  disagreeable  taste.     Deposits  stearin.     Yields  a  good  soap  with 
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soda.     DisBolves  with  diflScuUy  in  alcohol,  but  very  easily  in  ether,  aud 
in  30  parts  of  acetate  of  ethyl  (Lesant,  J.  Phartn,  8,  509). 

18.  Oil  of  Eggs.  — Obtained  by  expresshig  hard-boiled  and  warmed 
yolks  of  eggs,  or  by  exhausting  them  with  ether,  the  two  processes, 
however,  yielding  different  products.  —  The  oil  obtained  by  expression 
is  reddish -yellow,  thick,  tasteless  or  of  mild  taste,  and  neutral.  On 
long  standing  it  deposits  stearin,  and  at  4°  to  6°  solidifies  to  a  granular 
mass,  which  leaves  on  the  filter  more  stearin,  melting  at  56°.  The  oil 
freed  from  stearin  is  thicker  tlian  linseed  oil,  thinner  than  olive  oil,  and 
congeals  at  0°  to  a  non-crystalline  mass  (Planche,  J,  Pharm.  1,  438). 
Bgfg  oil  contains  y^th  of  cliolesterin,  which  is  deposited  in  laminse  when 
the  oil  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  12 — 15°  (Lecanu,  J.  Pharm.  15,  1). 
It  contains  volatile  acid  (Redtenbacher).  —  Dissolves  in  22-5  parts  of 
alcohol  of  90  p.  c.  on  digesting  for  24  hours,  with  partial  separation  of 
stearin.  — ^E  ^^  extracted  by  ether  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  not  red 
(Mialhe  &  Walme,  J.  Phann.  16, 128).  It  is  sharp,  smells  disagreeable, 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  contains  besides  e^^  oil  proper,  the  viscous  sub- 
stance (xvi,  484)  which  is  left  behind  on  filtration,  and  remains  in 
the  press-cake,  when  the  oil  is  obtained  by  expression.  The  ex- 
pressed oil,  as  well  as  that  extracted  by  ether  and  freed  from  the 
viscous  matter,  congeals  at  —  6°  to  a  crumbly  mass  in  which  many 
laminsB  of  cholcsterin  are  discernible.  Both  oils  deposit  in  the  cold  a 
mixture  of  oil-fat,  margarin-fat,  cholesterin,  and  colouring  matter; 
they  are  free  from  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  and  differ  from  other 
oils  only  in  containing  cholesterin  aud  colouring  matter  (Gobley, 
N.J.  Pharm.  9,  12  ;  Oo?npL  rend,  21,  989).  The  blackening  of  silver  by 
eggs  is  owing  to  sulphur  in  the  albumin,  and  not  to  an  oil  contain- 
ing sulphur  (Gobley).  That  portion  of  the  oil  extracted  by  ether  which 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  (and  thereby  separated  from  the  viscous  matter) 
is  a  slightly  coloured,  mild,  semi -solid  fat,  difficult  to  saponify,  yielding 
by  Gusserow's  method  oleic  acid,  and  in  addition  stearic  acid  (contrary 
to  Gobley,  who  found  only  margaric),  margaric  acid,  and  perhaps  also 
a  third  add  richer  in  oxygen  (Kodweiss,  Ann.  Phartn.  59,  261).  —  The 
oil  extracted  by  ether  from  ducks*  eggs  is  of  a  darker  golden-yellow 
colour,  and  less  viscid  than  that  of  hens'  eggs,  and  does  not  possess 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  latter  oil  (Geissler,  N.  Br.  Arch.  11,  168). 

19.  Ihtty  oil  of  Ergot-of-rye.  —  A  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  the  brown 
fat  extracted  by  ether  deposits  the  greater  part  in  a  colom-less  state  on 
cooling.  It  forms  a  thick,  somewhat  rancid  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0-922  at  7'5°. 
Solidifies  partially  at  0**,  and  completely  at  —  37°.  When  boiled  in  a 
glass  tube  it  is  converted  into  very  acid  vapours  which  smell  like  those 
of  other  fatty  oils,  leaving  a  very  httle  charcoal.  It  is  not  saponified, 
or  only  to  a  slight  extent,  by  boiling  with  potash.  Insoluble  in  cold, 
and  soluble  only  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  but  easily 
soluble  in  ether  (Wiggers,  Schw.  64,  164).  See  Wrigt  {Pharm.  Centr. 
1840,  524)  who  obtained  a  saponifiable  fat  soluble  in  alcohol. 

20.  Oil  of  Euphorbia  Lathyris  {Handbuch,  viii  [2],  24.  —  Pale-yellow 
oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*9201,  congealing  at  —  11-25°. — The  oil  extracted  by 
alcohol  or  ether  contains  a  white  ciystalline  body,  a  browii  oil,  a  resin, 
and  other  substances  (Soubeiran,  J.  Pharm,  21,  259  ;  Br.  Arch.  33, 
227).  The  oil  extracted  by  ether  (Fleurot)  and  the  expressed  oil 
(Clievallier)  dopasit  white  needles  on  keeping  (J.  Chim.  mid.  5,  356). 
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21.  Hazel-nut  Oil.  —  From  the  ijhelled  nuts  of  Corylas  Avellana, — 
Thick,  pale-yellow  or  nearly  colourless,  inodorous  oil  having  a  mild, 
agreeable  taste.  Sp.  gr.  0*9242  at  15*^.  Becomes  very  tliick  at  —  IS"* 
to  16%  and  congeals  at  —  19°  to  a  yellow- white  mass  (Schiibler). 
Contains  77*4  p.  c.  C,  11*6  II.,  and  11-6  0.  The  colourless  chlorinated 
oil  of  sp.  gr.  1-081  at  3*5°,  contains  20-65  p.  c.  of  chlorine :  the  yellowish 
hrominated  oil  is  of  sp.  gr.  1*28  at  2*3°,  and  contains  3G-47  p.  c.  of 
bromine  (Lefort).  Loforl's  formulse  are  C»H«0*,  C"C1»H»0*,  and 
C*Bi''H**0*.  —  With  alcoholic  ammonia  it  forms  oleamide  (Carlet). 
Dissolves  in  7  parts  of  acetate  of  ethyl  at  12'5''  (Planche). 

22.  Oil  of  Horse-chestnuts.  —  From  Aesculus  Hippocastanum.  Golden- 
yellow;  of  Sp.  gr.  0-927;  solidifies  at  1-25°;  smells  and  tastes  like 
beet.  Easily  saponifiable. — Vauquelin  extracted  from  the  scales  of 
Aesculus  Hippocastanum,  with  hot  alcohol,  an  inodorous,  green-yellow, 
rancid  oil  which  yielded  a  moderately  firm  soap  with  soda. 

23.  Oil  of  the  fruit  of  Mesiia  ferrea.  —  Chestnut-brown  oil  of  sp.  gr. 
0-954,  solidifying  at  5''  (Lepine). 

24.  Oil  of  Morels.  —  From  Helvella  Mitra.  Thick  oil  lighter  than 
water,  having  the''  smell  and  taste  of  morels.  Forms  a  hard  soap  with 
soda.  Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Schrader).  Morels  contain  also 
a  white,  ciystalline,  pearly,  and  tolerably  hard  fat  resembling  spermaceti. 
It  melts  on  platinum  to  a  clear  oil,  burns  with  a  somewhat  fatty  odour, 
and  leaves  charcoal.  Dissolves  easily  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  slowly 
in  ohve-oil  (Schrader,  Schw.  33,  393). 

25.  Oil  of  the  seed^  of  Nigella  saliva.  —  Orange-yellow ;  of  sp.  gr. 
0-92  ;  congeals  at  2°.     Smells  aromatic  and  camphory  (Lepine). 

26.  Fatty  oil  of  the  root  and  seeds  of  Paiis  quadrifolia.  —  Extracted 
by  ether  from  the  roots  and  seeds  which  have  been  previously  exhausted 
with  water  and  alcohol,  and  freed  from  paridin  and  resin  by  treatment 
with  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-85.  —  Green-yellow,  non-drying  oil  of 
sp.  gr.  0-935.  Dissolves  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  but  easUy  in  ether. 
The  acid  separated  from  the  soap  solidifies  easily  ( Walz,  J.  pr.  Fhamu 
6,  10). 

27.  Oil  of  Parsley.  —  From  the  seeds  of  parsley.  The  powdered 
seeds  are  e^diausted  with  alcohol  and  the  tincture  is  decolorised  by 
animal  charcoal  and  |ths  of  the  alcohol  are  distilled  off ;  the  residue  is 
then  exhausted  with  ether  or  chloroform ;  the  extract  is  again  sub- 
mitted to  distillation,  and  the  last  traces  of  ether  or  chloroform  are 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  basin.  The  residual  liquid  is 
triturated  with  -J-th  of  its  weight  of  Utharge,  left  to  stand  for  48  hours, 
and  lastly  filtered  through  charcoal.  —  Colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1-078 
at  12^,  becoming  cloudy  at  —  12°  without  solidifying.  Tastes  sharp 
and  biting,  smells  strongly  of  parsley  seeds,  and  has  a  faintly  acid 
reaction.  Deflects  a  ray  of  polarised  h'ght  slightly  to  the  left.  Free 
from  nitrogen.  Febrifuge.  —  Evolves  a  few  bubbles  at  150  to  175°, 
and  becomes  coloured  at  220°,  without  losing  weight  or  being  essentially 
altered.  Combustible.  Assumes  a  splendid  red  colour  with  oil  of  vitriol 
and  solidifies,  losing  its  taste  and  smell.  Parsley  oil  is  converted  into 
a  resin  by  nitric  acidj  but  is  not  altered  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Potassium 
evolves  gas-bubbles,  and  dissolves.     Parsley  oil  forms  an  emulsion 
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with  alkalis  without  undergoing  further  chanQ;e ;  after  agitation  with 
ammonia  it  remains  unalter^.  —  The  oil  is  inscnuble  in  water ^  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  of  50  to  60  p.  c. ;  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
produces  in  the  solution  a  strong  cloudiness  which  disappears  on 
warming  and  appears  again  in  the  cold.  —  Parslej-oil  dissolves  in 
acetic  acid  and  in  all  proportions  in  ether  and  chloroform  (Homolle  and 
Joret,  N.  J.  Pharm.  28,  212 ;  Pharm.  Vierteljy  5,  263).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  body  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  fatty  oils 
(Kr.). 

28.  Oil  of  Plum-kernels.  Prom  Prunus  domestica.  Yellow-brown 
oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*9127  at  J  5°,  thinner  than  oil^of  brassica,  thicker  than 
hemp  oiL  Becomes  cloudy  at  —  6**  from  separation  of  white  flocks,  and 
Boli^fies  at  —  8*7^  to  a  yellowish  mass.  Has  an  agreeable  taste  and 
smell  of  almonds.  Easily  turns  rancid,  and  remains  greasy  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  (Schiibler). 

29.  Oil  of  the  seeds  of  Pongamia  glabra.  —  Dark-yellow  oil  of  sp.  gr. 
0*945,  having  a  poisonous  odour  and  bitter  taste.  Solidifies  at  8** 
(Lepine). 

30.  Sesame  oil.  —  Prom  the  fruit  of  Sesamum  orientale.  Qolden- 
yellow,  somewhat  darker  than  almond  oil.  Inodorous,  and  having  a 
slight  taste  of  hemp.  Sp.  gr.  0*9143  at  ll""  (Lefort);  0*9235  at  15** 
(Lefebvre) ;  0*923  at  15%  0*921  at  17-5,  0*9183  at  21*3%  water  at  17*5** 
being  1  (Pohl).  Contains  on  an  average,  70*44  p.  c.  C,  10*74  H.,  and 
18*82  0.  (Lefort).  —  Remains  clear  at  4%  and  solidifies  at  —  5''  to  a 
yellow- white,  homogeneous  mass  (Pohl).  Becomes  rancid  on  standing 
in  the  air.  The  oil  is  decolorised  by  heating  to  160 — 215®,  evolving 
white  vapours  at  the  latter  temperature,  and  appearing,  after  cooling, 
brighter  than  at  first ;  it  becomes  darker  and  yellowish-brown  at  300°, 
and  boils  at  335—390**  with  decomposition  (rohl).  —  Sesame  oil  forms 
with  chlorine  a  viscid  yellow  compound,  darker  than  the  oil,  of  sp.  gr. 
1*065  at  6°,  and  containing- 17*24  p.  c.  of  chlorine.  The  hromine-com- 
pound  contains  32*61  p.  c.  of  bromine ;  its  sp.  gr.  at  18°  is  1-251.  Lefort 
pi-oposes  the  formula,  C»H'»0*,  C»ClH"0^  and  C«»BrH"0*  (Lefort,  N. 
J.  Pharm.  23,  285).  —  Sesame  oil  is  not  coloured  by  snaking  with  ^th 
its  volume  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid.  When  shaken  with  an  equal 
volume  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-475  to  1*53,  it  appears  greenish 
after  15  minutes  ;  treated  in  the  same  way  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr., 
it  is  coloured  in  five  minutes  orange-yellow,  and  with  an  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1-22  or  1-83,  red  (Calvert,  J.pr.  Chem.  61,  854).  Oil  of  vitriol  forms 
with  sesame  oil  a  red-brown  jelly,  which  evolves  sulphurous  acid  when 
heated ;  water  throws  down  therefrom  a  curdy,  white  and  purine  pre- 
cipitate (Pohl,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  12,  80  ;  J.pr.  Chem.  63, 400.) 

31.  Fatty  oil  of  Silkworms.  — Obtained  by  extracting  with  alcohol, 
and  washing  the  extract  with  hot  water.  Brown-green  oil,  remaining 
fluid  at  0°.  Lighter  than  water.  Neutral.  Dissolves  easily  in  cold 
alcohol  and  ether.  Easily  saponifiable  by  caustic  potash  ;  less  easily 
by  oxide  of  lead,  yielding  stearic  acid,  and  a  liquid  acid,  probably  oleic 
(Lassaigne,  J.  Chim.  mid.  20.  471). 

82.  Spindle-tree  oil.  Prom  the  seeds  of  Euonymus  Europcnts  (Hand- 
Inch,  viii.,  [2]  22).  According  to  Schiibler,  a  red-brown  oil  of  repul- 
sive odour  and  taste ;  according  to  Schweizer,  bright-yellow,  smelling 
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Uke  rape-oil,  and  having  a  bitter,  afterwards  harsh  taste.  Sp.  gr. 
0-938  at  15**,  being  the  heaviest  oil  after  castor-oil  (Schiibler).  Viscid 
oil,  becoming  thicker  at  —  16°,  with  deposition  of  stearin,  and  solidi* 
fying  at  —  20°  to  a  red-brown  mass  (SchUbler).  Solidifies  at  —  12 
to  15°,  and  deposits  coloiuing  matter  (Schweizer).  Non-drying 
(Riederer).  Gives  up  to  warm  water  a  bitter  substance,  but  no  free 
acid.  Dissolves  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  the  solution  having  an  acid 
reaction.  Not  precipitated  from  its  ether-alcoholic  solution  by  alcoholic 
neutral  acetate  of  lead.  —  The  yellow  potash-soap  is  decomposed  by 
acids,  oleic  and  margaric  adds  being  separated,  whilst  benzoic  and 
acetic  adds  remain  in  solution.  The  benzoic  add  is  present  in  the  oil 
in  the  free  state,  the  acetic  add  as  glyceride  (Schweizer,  /.  pr,  Chem. 
68,  487;  Ann.  Pharm.  80,  288 ;  Lieh.  Kopp'a  Jahreab.  1861,  444).  See 
also  Riederer  (Kastn.  Arch.  6, 413 ;  Ann.  Fkarm.  8,  209).  His  euonymin 
was  obtained  by  evaporating  an  ether-alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil  with 
magnesia,  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol,  evaporating  and  exhaust- 
ing with  ether. 

33.  (HI  of  the  seeds  of  Sterculia  fastxda.  —  Bright-yellow,  of  sp.  gr. 
0*923,  not  congeaUng  at  3°  (Lepine). 

34.  CHI  of  various  species  of  Thea  or  CameUa.  —  Used  in  China  as 
olive  oil.  Inodorous,  and  of  straw-yellow  colour.  Does  not  solidify  at 
6-5°,  but  resembles  an  emulsion  at  4-5°.  Sp.  gr.  0-927.  Contains  25 
parts  of  stearin  and  75  of  olein.  Insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  very 
slightly  soluble  in  ether  (Thomson,  J.  Chim.  mid.  13,  409 ;  DingL  66, 
240). 

35.  Fattt/  Oil  of  Truffles.  —  The  oil  extracted  by  ether  is  greenish- 
brown,  rancid ;  tastes  sharp  and  harsh ;  reddens  litmus,  and  is  heavier 
than  water.  It  deposits  stearin  on  standing,  and  yields  traces  of 
volatile  oil  when  distilled.  Saponifiable ;  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  (Riegel, 
Jahrb.pr.  Pharm.,  7,225). 


Elsadin. 
C*"H?^»»  —  C«H»0«,3C"IPK)'. 
Literature^  History,  and  Ibrmation  (p.  74). 

The  product  of  the  action  of  mercurous  nitrate  or  hyponitrio  acid 
on  olive  oil  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  and  the  filtered 
solution  is  cooled  to  0°,  whereupon  the  elaldin  crystallises  in  nodules. 
It  is  freed  from  the  red  mother-liquor,  by  washing  with  cold  ether 
(Meyer).  Boudet  boils  the  impure  elaadin  with  alcohol,  but  Meyer  did 
not  succeed  in  decolorising  and  purifying  it  by  this  method. 

White  mass  resembling  stearin  and  melting  at  32*^  (Meyer),  36° 
(Boudet).  Like  stearin  it  has  two  different  melting-points,  the  first  of 
which  is  23-7°,  the  second  28°  (Duffy).    See  furtlier  under  Tristearin. 
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Meyer. 


lUO. 684    .      77-37    76-96 

104  H ..« 104    11-76    1203 

12  0 96    10-87    11-01 

C^K)»,80"H«0»     884    10000    lOOOO 

The  elaldin  inyestigated  by  Meyer  still  contained  mar^iiaric  add,  which  he  was 
unable  to  separate  by  recrystallization :  hence  the  above  formula  and  the  riew  of 
Gherhardt  (PrSeis  1, 179),  who  regarded  elaidin  as  isomeric  with  olein  (triolein),  are 
rendered  doubtful.  Elaldin  may  possibly  be  a  compound  of  glycerin  with  two 
different  acids,  corresponding  to  the  oleomargarin  of  oUye  oU  (Kr.). 

Decompositions,  Elaidin  submitted  to  dry  distillaiion,  emits  a  strong 
penetrating  odour,  evolves  gases,  and  yields  a  fluid  distillate  which  is 
buttery  on  cooling,  and  contains  water,  acetic  acid,  elaidic  acid,  and 
volatile  and  empyreumatic  oil.  Towards  the  end  of  the  distillation 
sebacic  acid  is  obtained,  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  remaining  behind 
(Boudet).  Meyer,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  elaidin,  obtained  acrolein, 
elaidic  acid,  hydrocarbons,  and  perhaps  sebacic  acid.  —  Elaidin  yields  by 
saponification^  elaidic  acid  (Boudet) ;  a  mixture  of  elaidic  and  margaric 
acids,  melting  at  38-5®,  which  cannot  be  separated  into  the  pure  acids 
re-crystallisation  (Meyer).  —  Hyponitric  acid  forms  with  elaidin  a  ifluid 
compound  containing  an  acid  richer  in  oxygen  and  the  elements  of 
ammonia  (Pelouze  and  Boudet,  Ann,  Pharm,  29,47). 

Elaidin  dissolves  in  200  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*898, 
and  also  to  a  slight  extent  in  stronger  alc(niol,  and  in  all  proportions 
in  ether. 


Mannitic  Bioleate. 

(is*j£»ou  -  C»n'«0«,2C«EPK)". 

Bertoelot.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Pht/s.  47,  826  ;  Cfum.  organ.  2, 192 ;  Lieb. 
Kopp.  Jahresb.  1866,  660. 

JIfanmie  oUique,    BioUHnmannitanest^r  (p.  xr,  862). 

Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  palmitic  com- 
pound (xvi,  880).  The  ether  employed  in  its  extractionl  ikewise  takes 
up  oleate  of  lime,  which  is  deposited  when  the  ethereal  solution  is 
made  to  boil  in  a  vacuum. 

Nearly  colourless,  neutral,  waxy  mass,  becommg  soft  and  tenacious 
at  a  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  melting  to  a  yellowish  liquid.  On 
evaporating  its  solution  in  a  vacuum,  it  remains  as  a  spongy,  distended 
elastic  mass.  —  When  heated  with  hydrate  of  lime,  it  is  resolved  into 
mannitan  and  oleic  acid.  —  Dissolves  in  ether. 

Berthelot. 

84  0  604    ........      72-82    72'3 

76  H  76    10-98 11-4 

14  0  112    16-20    16-3 

CWH«»0»,20»H»0'  692    10000    1000 

After  deducting  3  p.  c.  of  a^h. 


.••  •    • 
•  •   • 
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Bromm-nucletia  C*Br*H**. 

Bromoleic  Acid. 

C»*Bi«H»0*  =  C»Br»H«  0*. 

Lefort.     Compt.  rend.  37,  28 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  60,  179 ;    Phann.  Centr. 
1858,  491 ;  in  detaO  N.  J.  Fkarm,  24, 113. 

Oleic  acid  treated  with  bromine  and  water,  accx)rding  to  xvi,  316, 
is  converted  into  a  brown  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1*272  at  7'5%  which  boils  at  200**, 
and  reddens  htmus.  Contains,  on  an  average,  36*45  p.  c.  of  bromine 
(calc.  =  36*36  p.  c.  Br). 

Cklonne-nucleus  C'H:im» 

Chloroleic  Acid. 
C"C1»H«0*  =  C*K31»H»  0*. 
Lefort,      N.  J.  Phaiin,  24, 118. 

Obtained  from  chlorine  and  oleic  acid  in  presence  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  xvi,  316. 

Brown  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1*082  at  8^  thicker  than  oleic  acid.  Reddens 
litmus.  Boils  at  190''.  Contains  on  an  average  20*61  p.  c.  of  chlorine 
(calc.  =  20-23  p.  c.  CI). 

Amdogen-Jiucleus  C'AdH'*. 

Oleamide. 

C«NH»*0»  =  C»AdH»,0». 

BouLLAY.  N.  J.  Fhamu  5, 329 ;  abstr.  J",  pr.  Ckern.  32,  223 ;  Compt.  rend. 

17,  1346. 
KowiiET.     Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Edin.  21,  part  2  ;  Chem.  Oaz.  1855,  361 ; 

J.pr.  Chem.  67, 157 ;  abstr.  Lieb.  Kopp*8  Jahresb.  1855,  531 ;  Frelira. 

notice :   Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  7,  200;  Lieb.  Kopp.  Jahresb.  1854,  465. 
Carlet.     Par.  Soc.  Bull.  {lSb9)  1,73;    abstr,  Lieb.  Kopp.  Jahresb. 

1859,  366. 

The  transformation  of  fats  by  ammonia  was  investigated  in  1844 
by  BouUay,  who,  however,  did  not  prepare  the  amides  in  a  pure  state, 
and  regarded  them,  even  when  obtained  from  different  fats,  as  one  and 
the  same  product,  margaramide. 

Formation.  From  almond  oil  (Rowney)  or  hazel-nut  oil  (Carlet)  and 
alcoholic    ammonia.      Seal  oil   yields,   with  alcohohc  ammonia,  ao 
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amide  melting  at  82**  and  having  the  composition  of  oleamide  (Rowney). 
—  The  oils  are  also  converted  into  amides  by  long  standing  with 
aqueous  ammonia,  or  by  prolonged  treatment  with  ammonia-gas  and 
subsequent  standing  (Boullay). — On  boiling  the  product  (from  olive 
oil)  with  water,  a  milky  frothing  hquid  is  obtained,  on  the  surface  of 
which  the  amide  collects  in  a  soUd  form  on  cooling.  The  acid  mother- 
liquor  contains  glycerin,  colouring  matter,  an  acid  compound  of  a  non- 
fatty  acid  with  ammonia,  and  a  little  margarate  and  stearate  of  ammonis^ 
(Boullay). 

Freparation.  A  mixture  of  1  volume  almond  oil,  2  volumes  alcohol, 
and  4  volumes  concentrated  ammonia,  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  closed 
vessel,  with  occasional  shaking,  for  several  months,  or  until  it  solidifies ; 
the  mass  is  then  collected,  pressed,  and  purified  by  washing  and  re- 
crystallisation.  —  Carlet  employs  1  volume  of  hazel-nut  oil  and  1  to  2 
volumes  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  and  allows  the 
mi^^ture  to  stand  until  the  sohd  mass  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
hot  alcohol.  It  is  then  purified  by  re-crystallisation  from  alcohol  tiU 
the  melting-point  remains  constant. 

Crystalline  nodules,  which  begin  to  melt  at  79%  become  per- 
fectly fluid  at  81°,  and  solidify  to  a  semi-transparent  mass  at  78° 
(Rowney).  After  melting,  it  solidifies  to  a  very  crystalline  mass  at  75° 
(Carlet). 

Bowney.  Carlet 


86  0 

....    216    .... 

...      76-86    .... 

4-98    .... 

...      12-46     .... 

....        6-71     .... 

...      76-48    .... 

4-59    .... 
...      12-27    .... 

6-66    .... 

...      76-48 

N 

14    .... 

507 

35  H 

....      85    .... 

12-63 

2  0 

....      16    .... 

5-87 

0»NH»03   .... 

....    281    .... 

....     10000    .... 

....     100-00    «. 

...    100-00 

Bouillaj's  nmrgaramide,  obtained  from  olire  oil  and  melting  at  60^,  contcuned 
76-72  p. 0.  C,  6-32  N.,  1296  H.,  and  600  O. 

Oleamide  ac(][uires  a  yellow  colour  and  a  rancid  odour  in  the  air.  — 
When  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  decomposed 
with  formation  of  oleate  (Carlet).  It  is  not  attacked  by  boiling 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  but  is  decomposed  by  the  fused  hydrate 
(Rowney). 

Insoluble  in  water;  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  (Rowney). 

Elaidamide. 

C«NH«0»  =  C«AdH»,0«. 

Th.  Rowmet.  Trans.  Boy,  Soc.  Edin.  21,  part  2 ;  Chem.  Oaz.  1855, 
361 ,  J,  pr.  Chem.  67,  157 ;  abstr.  Lieb,  Kopp.  Jahresb.  1854,  465 ; 
1855,  581 ;  Prelim,  notice :  Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  J,  7,  200. 

Elaldin,  obtained  by  the  action  of  hyponitric  acid  on  almond  oil,  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  close  vessel  with  4  times  its  volume  of  ammonia- 
water  and  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol ;  and  the  amide,  which  is  formed  in 
abundance,  is  collected,  pressed,  and  purified  by  washing  and  recrystal- 
iisation. 
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Shining,  colourless  needles,  which  melt  partiallv  at  92°  and  com- 
pletely at  94:%  and  solidify  to  an  opaque  mass  at  91  , 


Bownej. 


86  C 

86  H. 
2  0.. 


216  

...   76-86  .... 

...   76-44 

U  

4-98  

4-88 

86  ... 

...   12-45  

...   12-70 

16  

6-71  

5-98 

a^K»o»  ....  281  10000  loooe 

Isomeric  with  oleamide. 

Frhnari/  Nucleus^  C*n**. 

Btethal. 

Not  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  —  Occurs  in  spermaceti.   Set  xri,  844. 

Stearic  Acid. 

Chevreul.     Ann.  Chim.  88,  225 ;  Schw.  14,  420 ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  8, 

854.  —  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  23,  19  ;  Schw.  39, 175.  —  Becherches  aur  lea 

corpa  gras. 
Bbaconi^ot.    Ann.  Chim.  93,  250. 
Bjedtenbachsb.    Ann.  Pharm.  35,  46. 
Bbokeis.    Ann.  Pharm,  35,  86  ;  37,  303. 
Stxnhouss.     Ann.  Pharm.  36,  57. 
Ebdmann.    J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  497. 
FBA19GIS.    Ann.  Phc^rm.  42,  256;  Phil.  Mag.  21,  161. 
Gottlieb.    AnnJlPharm.  57,  35. 
Laurent  &  Gerhardt.      Compt.  rend.  28,  400 ;    Compt.  chim.  1849y 

337 ;  Awn.  Pharm.  72,  272. 
Hardwick.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  2,  232 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  72,  268. 
Crowder.    Phil.  Mag.  [4]  4,  21 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  57,  292  ;  Pharm.  Centr. 

1853,  2. 
HsDiTz.    See  references  xvi,  343. 
Berthex^ot.    See  references  xvi,  350. 
PsBAL.     Wien.  Ahad.  Ber.  13,  285 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  91, 138 ;  J.  pr.  Chem. 

63,  385 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1854,  810. 

I    TaigsSur€.  —  Acide  itiarique.     89e  the   othor  sjnostjvk*,  sti.,   ^6,   866 -» 
-fiifioiy,  xTi,  860. 

Occurrence.  As  tristearin,  mure  especiallj  in  the  solid  fats*  (See 
XTi,  886.) 

The  following  souroes  of  steipic  add  must  also  be  noticed.  In 
spermaceti  combined  with  ethal  or  similar  compounds  (xtI,  847)* — lu 
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the  Mineral-moor  of  Marienbad  (Lehmaim,  J,  pr.  Chem.  65,  481).     In 
sweat  (Schottin,  Pharm,  Viertelj.  2,  57).     See  also  Cerotic  add. 

Formation,  1.  By  the  saponification  of  tristearin.  —  2.  By  heating 
stethal  (xvi,  347)  with  potash-lime  (Heintz).  —  According  to  Lewy 
(Compt,  rend,  16,  677)  and  Gerhardt  by  heating  cerin  with  potash- 
lime,  but  according  to  Brodie  not.     (See  under  Cerotic  acid.) 

Preparation.  According  to  Chevreul  (xtI,  365) ;  Heintz  (xri,  354). 
Its  preparation  ui  the  pure  state  is  more  difficult  by  Chevreurs  method; 
in  Heintz's  process,  on  the  other  hand,  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids  are 
apt  to  be  formed  (Berthelot,  AT.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  41,  220).  Pebal 
proceeds  in  the  same  way  as  Hemtz,  but  employs  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  for  the  fractional  precipitation ;  precipitates  at  the  boiling  heat ; 
and  boils  the  precipitates  with  the  liquid  for  ten  minutes  ;  even  thus, 
however,  pure  stearic  acid  is  obtained  only  after  very  often  repeated 
fractional  precipitation.  —  Stearic  acid  is  most  easily  obtained  pure  from 
mutton  suet.  The  suet  is  saponified  with  :^th  to  -Jrd  its  weight  of 
caustic  potash ;  the  soap  is  decomposed  with  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid ;  and  the  fatty  acids  are  washed,  dissolved  in  a  httle  hot  alcohol, 
and  allowed  to  crystallise,  then  pressed,  and  repeatedly  recrystallised 
from  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  alcohol  till  the  melting-point 
reaches  69*1  to  69-2'*  (Heintz).  The  expressed  fat  of  Cocculus  indicus^ 
treated  in  the  same  way,  yields  pure  stearic  acid  (Crowder).  —  Shea- 
butter  (xvi,  386)  is  the  material  best  adapted  for  the  preparation  of 
stearic  acid  (H.  L.  Buff,  Oudemanns).  It  contains  about  70  p.  c.  of 
stearic  to  30  p.  c.  of  oleic,  but  no  other  solid  fatty  acid  (Oudemanns, 
J.pr.  Chem,  89,  215). 

Properties.  Stearic  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  nacreous 
needles  and  laminae  (Chevreul);  in  laminee  (HeintzV  It  melts  at  69*1  ** 
to  69*2°  to  a  colourless  oil,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  white,  fine, 
scaly  crystalline  mass,  lamino-crystalline  on  the  recently  fractured 
surface  (Heintz).  The  impure  acid  solidifies  in  masses  of  acicular  or 
wavellitic  structure.  The  melting  point  was  found  by  Chevreul  at  75** 
(soidifying  point  70**);  by  Duffy,  at  68°  (solidifying  point  65*8°); 
by  Stenhouse,  at  69° ;  by  Redtenbacher,  Kopp,  and  others  at  70" ;  by 
Hard  wick,  at  70*5°  ;  Pebal  found  that  the  purest  acid  melted  at  69*2°. 

—  After  fusion  it  is  friable  and  greasy  to  the  touch  (Chevreul).  It 
expands  very  strongly  when  heated,  especially  at  the  moment  of  fusion 
(about  11  p.  c),  and  contracts  so  strongly  in  solidifying  that  cast 
lumps  appear  porous.  Its  volume,  that  at  0°  being  taken  for  unity,  is 
1-038  at  50°,  1054  at  60°,  1-079  at  70°,  and  by  fusion  the  volume  at  70° 
increases  to  1-198,  Between  9°  and  11®  its  specific  gravity  is  equal  to 
that  of  water  (H.  Kopp,  Ann.  Pharm.^  93,  184).  It  boils  and  distils 
in  a  vacuum  (Chevreid),  and  in  quantities  of  16  to  20  grammes  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  for  the  most  part  without  alteration 
(Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Hardwick,   Heintz).     When  heated  to  300 

—  380°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours,  it  does  not  alter  either  its 
appearance  or  its  melting-point,  or  give  off  either  gas  or  water 
(Berthelot).  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  reddens  litmus  when  warm, 
and  even  when  cold  if  it  bo  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol,  but  on  adding 
water,  which  precipitates  the  acid,  the  blue  colour  is  restored 
(Chevreul).    It  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction  (Heintz). 
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Eedten-    Skn-  Erd-  Hard- 

Chevreul.  bacher.   house,  maim.  wick.    Francis. 

36  C 216      7606      7630      75-61      75-76      76-50  7613      74-73 

36  H 86      12-68      12-43      12-86      1278      12-81  1286      12-46 

40 32      11-26      11-27       11-63      1147      1069  1101      1281 

C«H»04  284    100-00    lOO'OO    10000    10000  100-00  10000    10000 


Laurent  and  G^erhardt. 
Crowder.  Gottlieb.  a,  h. 


Heintz. 


C 

n 
o 


75-91 
13-01 
11-08 


76-29 
12-83 
10-88 


75-41 
12-53 
1206 


...  75-60 
...  12-61 
..  11-79 


....  75-67  to  75-88 
....  12-59      12-85 


Pebal. 

75-84  to  76-15 
1283      12-71 


100  00  ....  100-00 


10000 


The  formulffi  0»H3503-s  (CheTreul),  C"H«07  (Redtenbacher,  Erdmann), 
CC8H8«07  (Stenhoufle),  C®H»0^  (Gerhardt)  haye  been  successively  proposed  for 
stearic  acid.  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  gave  the  formula  C**H^O*,  according  to  which 
stearic  acid  would  be  isomeric  with  margarie  acid.  The  above  formula  first  proposed 
bj  Hardwick  for  stearic  acid  separated  from  bassia-oil  (bassic  acid),  then  adopted 
by  Crowder  for  the  stearophamc  acid  of  Francis,  has  been  recognised  by  Heintz  as 
the  true  formula  of  stearic  acid. 


Decompositions.  1.  When  90  grms.  of  stearic  acid  are  subjected  to 
dry  distillation,  the  greater  part  passes  over^  unchanged,  but  a  smaller 
portion  is  resolved^  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  stearone ;  the  dis- 
tillate likewise  contains  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  a  fatty  acid  of  lower 
melting  point  than  stearic  acid,  also  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula 
C"I1°,  and  ketones  richer  in  oxygen  than  stearone, — these,  as  well  as  the 
hydrocarbons,  probably  resulting  from  further  decomposition  of  the 
stearone.  The  black-brown  residue  in  the  retort  still  contains  stearone, 
but  scarcely  any  fatty  acids  (Heintz). 

Chevreul  found  in  the  distillate  96  p.  c.  of  unaltered  stearic  acid, 
small  quantities  of  volatile  acid,  and  brown  empyreumatic  oil,  with 
traces  of  acetic  and  sebadc  acids;  carbonic  acid  and  hydrocarbons 
were  likewise  given  off  during  the  distillation.  According  to 
Bedtenbacher,  no  sebacic  acid  is  produced,  the  formation  of  that  acid 
taking  place  only  when  oleic  acid  is  present ;  but,  in  addition  to  a 
fatty  acid  melting  at  60 — 61°  (regarded  by  Redtenbacher  as  margarie 
acid)  there  are  likewise  obtained  margarone  (see  under  Stearone)  and  an 
empyreumatic  oil.  If  the  fatty  acid  be  combined  with  lime,  the  lime- 
salt  exhausted  with  ether,  the  margarone  allowed  to  crystallise  out  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  ether  evaporated,  the  empyreumatic  oil 
remains  behind.  This  oil,  when  purified  by  rectification,  contains  on 
the  average  83*96  p.  c.  C.  and  14*19  H.  It  must,  therefore,  bo  regarded 
as  a  hytocarbon,  but  mixed  with  the  ketone  of  an  acid  of  lower 
atomic  ^ight  than  stearic  acid  (Heintz).  The  solid  distillate  was 
mixed  with  hydrate  of  Ihne  to  a  soap,  and  this  was  washed  with  ether, 
which  left  stearate  of  lime  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  lime- 
salt  of  a  more  fusible  acid.  The  ether,  when  distilled,  deposited 
stearone,  then  a  soft,  greasy  mixture,  and  ultimately  there  remained 
an  oil  which  solidified  a  little  above  0°.  Of  this  oil,  one  portion  (a) 
passes  off  in  distillation  between  273*^  and  293°,  a  second  portion  {b) 
between  293°  and  309%  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  solid  at  medium 
temperatures.  The  portion  a  deposits  a  few  lammro  at  0°,  b  a  couv 
siderable  quantity ;  the  latter  contains  on  the  average  Si'H  p.  e.  C, 
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14-20  H.,  and  0*86  0.,  and  is  therefore  a  mixture  of   hydrocarbons 
C^H",  and  ketones  (Heintz). 

2.  Stearic  acid  mixed  with  platinum-black,  and  heated  to  100^  in 
oxygen  gas,  forms  carbonic  acid,  and  at  20C  is  completely  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water  (Reiset  and  Millon,  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys, 
8,  286  ;  Ann.  Fharm.  48, 199).  —  Heated  in  oxygen  to  180°,  it  burns 
with  a  dazzling  light  (Reiset  and  Millon).  It  burns  in  the  air  like  wax 
(Chevreul).     With  ozone  it  behaves  like  palmitic  add  (xvi,  357). 

8.  Heated  with  chrotnic  acid^  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  it  yields 
chromic  oxide,  and  an  acid  melting  at  64 — 65**,  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  which  first  deposits  unaltered  stearic  acid,  then  an  acid 
(Redtenbacher's  margaric  acid)  melting  between  69°  and  60° 
(Redtenbacher).  —  4.  Permanganate  of  potash  converts  stearic  acid  into 
stearate  and  carbonate  of  potash  (Cloez  and  Ouignet,  CompU  rend. 
46,  lllO). 

6.  Nitric  acid  forms  from  stearic  acid  small  portions  of  volatile  acids, 
which  mix  with  the  unaltered  stearic  acid,  and  lower  its  melting-point 
(Heintz).  When  stearic  acid  is  heated  with  2  or  8  pts.  nitric  acid, 
violent  action  takes  place  after  half-an-hour,  nitric  acid  and  pimgent 
gases  being  nven  off,  and  the  fused  acid  being  converted  into  a 
tenacious  frothy  mass,  then  becoming  clear  and  mobile,  and  finally 
solidifying  as  it  cools  to  a  tallowy  mass  which  melts  at  36°  to  45^. 
According  to  Bromeis,  this  mass  contains  margaric  acid,  C'*fl'*0* 
melting-point  eOB'*  j  7406  0.,  12-58 ;  silyer-salt  68-48  C,  8*80  H.,  2822  Ag), 
and  if  crude  stearic  add  has  been  used,  an  oil  formed  from  oleic 
acid,  and  coloured  blood-red  by  potash  (Bromeis,  Ann,  Pharm.  85, 
86).  After  several  davs'  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  the  stearic  acid 
disappears  completely,  being  converted  into  suberic  and  succinic  adds 
(Bromeis).  In  later  experiments  Bromeis  {Ann,  Pharm,  37,  308) 
obtained  also  azoleic  acid  (see  Oleic  acid,  p.  67).  Azelaic  acid  (p.  80) 
is  not  formed  from  stearic  acid. 

6.  Stearic  acid  fused  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  forms  a 
yellow  mass  similar  to  that  obtained  in  like  manner  from  margaric 
acid  (p.  xvi,  367),  but  less  coloured.  This  body,  when  freed  from 
the  unaltered  stearic  acid,  melts  at  64 — 60"*,  and  contains,  on  the 
average,  80-4  p.  c.  0.,  12-9  H.,  and  6*7  0  (CP»H»«0»  -  81-2  p.  o.  C,  12-77  H. 
and  603  O),  and  is  converted  by  hot  nitric  acid  into  a  brittle  waxy  mass 
containing  77-25  p.  c.  0.,  12-22  H.  and  10-68  0.(Brdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
26, 600). 

7.  Dry  chlorine  gaa  at  100^  converts  stearic  into  chlorostearic  add 
(Hardwick).  —  8.  Bromine  heated  with  stearic  acid  and  water  in  a 
sealed  tube,  forms  a  dark  brown  liquid,  which  does  not  alter  perceptibly 
at  100°,  but  between  130°  and  140°  is  slowly  converted  into  a  yellow 
oily  mixture  of  bromo-  and  bibromo-stearic  acids,  milled  with  unalt^re4 
stearic  acid.    Formation  of  bromo-stearic  add : — 

C^HW*  +  Bi«  «  OMH»BrO*  +  IIBr. 

When  more  than  2  at.  bromine  is  used  to  1  at.  stearic  acid,  a 
large  quantity  of  bibromo-stearic  add  ib  produced,  but  even  then  a  part 
of  the  stearic  acid  remains  unaltered,  if  the  heat  is  raised  above  |.40^ 
the  mass  remains  brown,  or  charcoal  separates  from  it  (Oudemaans, 
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J.pr.  Chem,  89,193).  —  9.  Fentachloride  of  phosphorus  brought  in  con- 
tact with  stearic  acid  at  a  moderate  heat  forms  a  colourless  mass,  which 
soon  becomes  heated  to  150°,  turnmg  brown  and  black.  When  dis- 
tilled it  gives  off  hydrochloric  ac;id,  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a 
hydrocarbon,  stearic  acid,  and  a  solid  product  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  stearic  acid  (Chiozza,  GerJuirdCs  Traite^  2,  851).  — 11.  Stearate 
of  potash,  in  contact  with  oxyckloride  of  phosphorus^  becomes  slightly 
heated,  and  at  150"^  swells  up  to  a  dark  jelly,  perhaps  forming 
chloride  of  stearyl,  inasmuch  as  the  product  treated  with  alcohol  yields 
stearate  of  ethyl  (Pebal).  —  12.  When  stearic  acid  is  heated  with  an 
equal  weight  of  sulphur^  a  trace  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  given  off, 
and  the  same  products  are  formed  as  when  stearic  acid  is  heated  by 
itself  (Anderson,  Ann,  Pharm.  63,  373).  — 13.  The  acid  heated  with  oU 
of  vitriol  to  100°,  for  several  hours,  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  and  carbonises  at  a  higher  temperature  (Chevreul). 

14.  Stearate  of  limt  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  gives  off  marsh-gas 
and  defiant  gas  (or  gases  naving  the  same  composition  as  the  latter), 
and  yields  a  distillate  containing  a  large  quantity  of  stearone,  with 
small  quantities  of  other  ketones,  while  carbonate  of  lime  remains 
behind.  The  distillate  does  not  contain  any  fatty  acid  (Heintz).  See 
Steanme. 

15.  Stearic  acid  distilled  with  excess  of  aniline,  yields  phenyl-stear- 
amide  (Pebal).  On  the  other  hand,  stearic  add  crystallises  unaltered  from  it« 
alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  aniline  (Pebal). 

16.  Stearic  acid  heated  with  methylic,  ethylic,  and  the  homologous 
alcohols,  with  quercite,  pinite,  and  other  carbohydrates,  with  glycerin, 
orcm,  opianyl  (nieconin)  erythroglucin  and  cholesterin,  yields  ethereal  com- 
pounds formea  from  the  acid  and  the  other  body,  with  elimination  of 
water.  (For  details  see  the  sereral  compounds ;  on  the  formation  of  gljcerides, 
also  xvi,  358.)  When  heated  for  thirty-six  hours  with  pyrogaUic  acid 
(xi,  398)  to  200**,  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  (Rosing,  Compt, 
rend.  U,  1149  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  71,  825). 

Combinations.    Stearic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  partially  and  without  coloration  in  10  parts  oil  of 
vitriol  at  20°,  the  undissolved  portion,  if  left  at  rest,  being  converted 
into  needle-shaped  crystals ;  water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down 
the  stearic  acid  in  white  flocks.  On  heating  the  liquid,  two  yellowish 
layers  are  formed,  the  upper  containing  the  larger  proportion  of  stearic 
acid,  and  soHdifying  to  a  soft  mass  at  44'',  while  the  lower,  when  cooled 
to  12°,  slowly  deposits  the  stearic  acid  in  spherules  composed  of 
needles ;  water  also  precipitates  but  a  small  portion  of  the  stearic  acid 
from  it  (Chevreul). 

Stearates.  Stearic  acid  dissolves  in  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  alka- 
line carbonate,  probably  from  formation  of  bicarbonate,  and  does  not 
expel  the  carbonic  and  form  a  mono-acid  salt  till  heated  to  about  100°. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  stearates  are  decomposed  by  most  other  acids, 
the  separated  stearic  acid  rising  to  the  surface  as  an  oil  when  the  liquid 
is  warm.  The  stearates  have  the  consistence  of  hard  soaps  and 
plasters,  and  are  mostly  insoluble  in  water. 

Stearate  of  Ammonia.    Stearic  acid,  either  in  the  fused  or  the  ooUd 
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state,  al  sorbs  ammouia  gas  without  elimination  of  water,  the  quantity 
absorbed  amounting,  after  a  month,  when  the  absorption  ceases,  to 
6*68  parts  ammonia  for  eveiy  100  parts  of  acid  (lot NH:»= 5-9 parts). 
The  compound  is  solid,  white,  inodorous,  has  an  alkaline  taste,  may  be 
sublimed  in  a  vacuum,  and  then  gives  off  ammonia,  but  takes  it  up 
again  on  cooling.  When  heated  in  a  vessel  containing  air,  it  gives  off 
ammonia  and  water,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  acid  salt,  mixed  with 
empyreumatic  oil.  The  neutral  salt,  when  protected  from  the  air,  dis- 
solves in  hot  water,  especially  m  ammoniacal  water,  and  the  solution 
on  cooling  deposits  the  acid  salt  in  nacreous  laminte  (Chevreul).  The 
solution  of  stearic  acid  in  hot  dilute  aqueous  ammonia  deposits  small 
needles  on  cooling.  When  heated  for  some  time,  it  becomes  turbid, 
and  is  then  not  clarified  by  further  addition  of  ammonia.  The  needles 
dissolve  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Crowder). 

Stearate  of  Potash.  A.  Mono-acid.  —  Separates  on  cooling  from  a 
solution  of  1  part  stearic  acid  and  1  part  hydrate  of  potash  in  10  parts 
water,  in  wliite  opaque  granules,  and  may  be  puiified  by  pressure, 
solution  in  18  parts  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-821,  and  washing  the  needles 
which  then  separate,  with  cold  alcohol  (Chevreul).  —  Obtained  alao  from 
carbonate  of  potash  and  stearic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  mjristate  of  potash 
(xvi,  212)  (Crowder) — Shining,  delicate  needles,  scales,  and  laminee, 
which,  when  aggregated,  form  a  hard  soap ;  has  a  faint  alkaline  taste 
(Chevreul). 

In  air  saturated  with  moisture  it  takes  up  -J^th  of  its  weight  of 
water.  One  part  of  the  salt  forms,  with  10  parts  of  cold  water,  an 
opaque  gum,  which  melts  at  99°  and  solidifies  to  a  pearly  gum  on 
cooling.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  completely  in  25  parts  of  boiUng 
water,  fonning  a  liquid  which  is  still  Ihnpid  at  92°,  and  solidifies  to  a 
pearly  mass  on  cooling. 

The  solution  of  1  part  of  the  salt  in  100  parts  of  hot  water  deposits 
on  cooling  a  mixture  of  mono-  and  bi-stearate  of  potash,  while  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  quantity  of  potash  remains  dissolved.  When  the 
solution  of  the  salt  in  alcohol,  or  in  20  parts  of  boilmg  water,  is  mixed 
with  1,000  parts  of  boiling  water,  or  5,000  parts  of  cold  water,  it 
deposits  all  the  stearic  acid  as  bi-acid  salt,  whilst  half  the  potash 
remains  dissolved  in  the  water.  In  like  manner  the  mono-acid  salt, 
when  drenched  with  5,000  parts  of  cold  water,  gives  up  half  its  potash 
and  is  converted  into  a  bi-acid  salt  without  forming  a  gum.  In  these 
cases  the  alkaline  water  contains  a  trace  of  stearic  acid  in  solution 
(Chevreul).  It  dissolves  at  10°  in  231  pails  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*794, 
in  10  parts  at  66°,  the  latter  solution  becoming  turbid  at  55°,  and 
sohdifying  at  38°.  It  dissolves  in  6*7  paits  of  boOing  alcohol  of  sp.  gr, 
0*794,  fonning  a  liquid  whict  gelatinises  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in 
ether-alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  (Crowder,  Hardwick).  Boiling 
ether  withdraws  from  the  mono-acid  salt  a  certain  quantity  of  stearic 
acid,  leaving  a  compound  richer  in  potash  (Chevreul). 


0KH»O* 2750 

KG   47-2 
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B.     Bi-acid.     Chevronl's  tnaiUre  fwcrie,    Fonnation,  supra;    Pi*epaa-»tioi4 
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(xTi,  355.)  Delicato,  white,  pearly  laminjB,  tasteless,  softening  at  100"*. 
The  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  reddens  litmus  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  water,  while  a  larger  quantity  of  water  restores  the  blue  colour 
by  precipitating  the  bi-acid  salt.  —  Cold  water  dissolves  in  a  month  a 
very  small  quantity  of  potash,  and  a  trace  of  stearic  acid.  The  salt 
dissolves  at  245°  in  318  parts  alcohol  (of  sp.  gr.  0*834,  in  278  parts  of 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*794,  and  in  3*7  parts  at  the  boiling  heat.  The 
solution  crystallises  on  cooling,  and  is  precipitated  by  water,  with 
separation  of  tri-acid  salt.  It  dissolves  partially  in  boiling  ether,  the 
solution  on  cooling  depositing  the  mono-acid  salt,  while  stearic  acid 
remains  dissolved  (Chevreul). 

Chevreul. 

CP^BT^Cy  5590    92-22 

KO    47-2    7-78    8-57 
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C.  Triacid  and  Qiiadracidf  Bistearate  of  potash  forms  with  1,000 
parts  of  boiling  water  a  solution  of  mono-acid  salt,  rendered  turbid  and 
gummy  by  suspended  triacid  salt : 

2(C»H»K0SC»H?»0^  «  0»H»KCH,2C»H»0*  +  C»H»KO^ 

This  solution  becomes  clearer  and  more  fluid  at  75**,  deposits  a  few 
flocks  on  cooling  to  67°,  and  from  59°  to  26°  pearly  laminas  of  the 
bi-acid  salt  resulting  from  decomposition  of  the  mono-acid  salt  formed 
at  the  higher  temperature,  and  mixing  with  the  ter-acid  salt.  This 
mixed  precipitate  contains  6*18  parts  potash  to  100  parts  stearic  acid 
(5  at.  stearic  acid,  2  at.  potash  =  6*73  parts) ;  it  melts  below  100°,  and 
solidifies  to  a  translucent  wax  at  75°  to  71°.  Its  solution  in  hot 
alcohol  deposits  bi-acid  salt  on  cooling;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
boiled  with  1,000  pai*ts  of  water,  it  gives  up  more  potash,  and  is  con- 
verted into  quadrostearate  of  potash  containing  4*47  parts  potash  to 
100  parts  acid  (calc.3-9  parts  XO),  melting  to  an  oil  when  warmed,  and 
solidifying  on  cooUng  to  a  white  mass,  which  swells  up  in  water 
(Chevreul). 

Stearate  of  Soda.  Stearic  acid  agitated  and  warmed  with  disodio  phosphate, 
forms  an  emulsion  which  clarifies  on  cooling  from  formation  of  stearate  oi  soda 
(Marcet,  JT.  Arch.  Ph.  nat.  1,  192 ;  Kopp's  Jahreth.  1868,  p.  396). 

A.  Mono-acid.  20  parts  stearic  acid  are  heated  with  13  parts 
soda  and  300  water ;  and  the  granular  mass  which  forms  on  cooling  is 
pressed,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  crystallised  from  25  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol  (Chevreul).  Obtained  like  myristate  of  soda  (xvi,  212).  —  Shining 
laminsd  or  translucent  very  hard  soap  (Chevreul).  Crystalline  network 
formed  of  long  prisms  having  a  strong  pearly  lustre  (Francis).  Melts 
above  100° ;  tasteless  at  first,  afterwards  tastes  alkaline  (Chevreul). 

From  air  saturated  with  moisture  it  absorbs  at  6°,  in  12  days,  7*5  p.  c. 
water,  afterwards  not  any  perceptible  quantity.  When  covered  with 
600  parts  of  cold  water,  it  becomes  more  opaque  in  14  days  by  taking 
up  water,  and  gives  up  to  the  water  a  trace  of  potash.  With  10  parts 
water  at  90°,  it  forms  a  thick,  nearly  transparent  solution,  which  soli- 
difies to  a  white  mass  at  62"* ;  and  this,  when  heated  with  40  parts 
more  water,  forms  a  solution  which  is  still  filtrable  below  100** ;  and 
when  mixed  with  2,000  parts  more  water,  deposits  the  biacid  salt  on 
cooling,  while  half  the  soda  and  a  trace  of  stearic  acid  remain  in  sola- 
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tion.  It  dissolves  at  10°  in  499  parts  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*821,  aud  in 
20  parts  at  the  boiling  heat ;  the  latter  solution  becomes  turbid  at  70"*, 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  transparent  Jelly,  which  afterwards  be- 
comes opaque  and  contracts,  from  formation  of  numerous  shining 
crystals.  Boiling  ether  withdraws  from  the  salt  a  small  quantity  of 
stearic  acid,  together  with  a  trace  of  soda,  and  yields  a  slight  deposit 
on  cooling  (Chevreul). 

Cherreul.      Bedton-       Orowder*     Heints. 
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B.  Biacid.  —  The  soap  prepared  from  5  parts  hogVIard  and  3  parta  soda 
swells  up  when  heated  with  a  lar^^e  quantity  of  water,  and  on  cooling  deposits  hi- 
stearate  of  soda  as  a  translucent  jelly —  The  solution  of  the  monostearate  in 
2,000  parts  of  boiling  water  is  left  to  cool,  and  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected, washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  crystallised  from  boiling 
alcohol.  It  dries  on  the  filter  to  a  somewhat  pearly,  white,  translucent, 
tasteless  film,  more  fusible  than  the  monostearate.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol ;  the  solution  reddens  litmus,  but 
on  addine  water,  which  precipitates  the  salt,  the  colour  is  restored 
(Chevrem). 

Cherreul. 

C7«H7»07 659    94-75 

NaO    31     5-25     5-67 

0"H»NaO*,0»«H»0<     ....    690    10000 


Stearate  of  Baryta.  —  1.  Stearic  acid  is  digested  for  two  hours  in  a 
closed  vessel  with  an  excess  of  boiling  filtered  baryta- water ;  and  the  pre- 
cipitated soap  is  freed  from  excess  of  baryta  by  decanting  the  liquid  and 
boiling  with  water,  then  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  from  any  stearic  acid 
that  may  have  remained  uncombined  (Chevreul).  —  2.  Stearate  of  soda 
is  precipitated  with  acetate  of  baryta,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  suc- 
cessively with  alcohol,  water,  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  hot  alcohol 
(Heintz).  Prepared  by  1,  it  is  a  white  fusible  tasteless  powder ;  by  2, 
a  micro-crystalline  pearly  precipitate,  not  fusible  without  decomposi- 
tion. Insoluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol  (Chevreul),  and 
in  ether  (Crowder). 

Hardwick.        Crowder.  Heinti. 

86  0   2160    ....      61-45     ....      6103    ....      61-68    ....      6103 

35  H  350    ....        9*96    ....        990    ....      lOSl     ....        990 

3  0   240    ....        6-83    ....        6-98    ....        627    ....        7-52 

BaO  76-6    ....      21*76    ....      2214    ....      2174    ....      21-56 

C»H»BaO*    351-5    ....     10000    ....     10000    ....     10000    ....     10000 

Gherreul  found  22-44  p.  e.  baryta,  afterwards  22-31. 

Stearate  of  Strontia.  —  Prepared  like  the  baryta-salt  (1).  White 
fusible  tastless  powder.  Insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  (Chevreul). 


STfiARtC  ACID.  Ill 

Ohemnl. 

0»»H»0* 275       84*1 

SrO 52        15-9    16-34 

C»H»SrO<    327      1000 

Stearate  of  Lime.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  chloride  of  calcium 
with  a  boiling  solution  of  stearate  of  potash,  and  washing  the  precipi- 
tate with  bomng  water.    White  fusible,  tasteless  powder. 

ChfiTreul. 
mean, 

C«H»0»  276    » 90-76 

CaO   28    9-24    996 

C»H»»CaO<     ....    303 10000 

Stearate  of  Magnesia,  —  Prepared  like  the  myristate  (xvi,  213). 
After  recrystailisation  from  alcohol  it  forms  dazzling  white  flocks  made 
up  of  microscopic  laminsB,  which  dry  up  to  a  light  fusible  powder 
(Heintz). 


86  0 

..    216    .... 
..      35    .... 
..      24    .... 
..      20    .... 

...      73-20    .... 
...       11-87    .... 

8-14    .... 

6-79    .... 

Heints* 
7300 

35  H..« 

....      11-99 

8  0 

8-46 

MgO 

6-55 

C»H»MgO*    .. 

..    295     .... 

...     10000    .... 

....     100-00 

Stearate  of  Lead,  —  Stearic  acid  heated  with  9  parts  lead-oxide  losed 
3*4  p.  c.  water  (Chevreul).    1  at-  =  3-17  p.  c. 

A.  Biplumhic.  Stearic  acid  is  boiled  in  a  close  vessel  with  tetplumbic 
acetate,  and  the  resulting  white,  transparent,  friable  soap,  which  is 
liquid  at  100°,  is  boiled  first  with  water,  then  with  alcohol 
(Cheyreul). 

Cherreul. 

0»H»CP... .' 275    5511 

2PbO 224    44-89     4558     460 

0»H»PbO<,PbO       499    10000 

B.  Moncplumhic, — Obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  lead  with 
a  boiling  solution  of  monopotassic  stearate  (Chevreul).  Heintz  proceeds 
as  in  the  preparation  of  the  myristate  (xyi,  313).  Kedtenbaoher  precipitates  neutral 
lead-aoetate  mixed  with  aoetio  acid,  with  kn  alcoholic  solution  of  the  soda-salt. 
—  Pme,  amorphous,  white  powder,  melting  at  about  125^  to  a  colour- 
less liquid,  which  solidifies  to  an  opaque,  amorphous  mass  (Heintz). 
Insoluble  in  ether  (Qnsserow). 

Heintz. 
Bedtenbachei!'. 


86  C 

.    2160    .... 
.      850    .... 
.      820    .... 
.     103-8    .... 

...      55-87    .... 

905    .... 

8-28    .... 
...      26-80    .... 

...      66-16    .... 

8-96    .... 

8-46    .... 
....      27-48    .... 

...      66-61 

85  H  

4  0  

9-08 
8*41 

Pb    

....      26-95 

C»H»PbO<  .. 

..    886-8    .... 

....    10000    .... 

....     10000    .... 

....    100-00 

Cheyreul  found  29*47  p.  c.  lead  oxide  (calc.  28*94  p.  c.  PbO). 
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Stearate  of  Capper.  —  Light-blue  bulky  amorphous  powder.  Melts 
when  heated  to  a  green  hquid,  easily  decomposing  at  the  same  time 
(Heintz). 


216    .... 

....      68-64    .... 

....      1113    .... 

7-63     .... 

...       12-61     .... 

Heintz. 
....      68-45 

35  H     

3  O     

35     .... 

24    .... 

....      11-20 
7-79 

CuO      

40     .... 

....       12-56 

C«ff»CuO«      ... 

315    .... 

...     10000     .... 

....     10000 

Mercurous  Stearate.  —  Obtained  by  heating  mercurous  oxide  with 
stearic  acid.  From  mercurous  nitrate  stearate  of  potash  throws  down 
a  white  precipitate,  which  turns  grey  when  dry,  and  contains  42*52 
p.  c.  mercurous  oxide  (1  at.  =  43-06  p.  c.  Hg^O).  Melta  when  heated 
and  then  decomposes.  Insoluble  in  water;  insoluble  also  in  cold 
alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  boihug  alcohol,  easily  in  ether  whether 
cold  or  at  the  boihng  heat  (Harff). 

Mercuric  Stearate.  —  Obtained  by  heating  mercuric  oxide  with 
stearic  acid  to  100**,  with  agitation,  or  by  mixing  mercuric  nitrate  with 
stearate  of  potash,  in  which  case  it  is  precipitated  in  flocks.  Wliito, 
softening  between  the  teeth.  Contains  29*19  p.  c»  mercuric  oxide  (I  at. 
=  28-2  p.  c.  HgO).  Insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  soluble  in  ether  whether  cold  or  boiling  (Harff). 

Stearate  of  Silver.  —  Obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  20  grms.  of 
the  soda-salt  in  5  or  6  oz.  of  strong  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  12  to  13 
grms.  silver-nitrate  in  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol  (Crowder).  Amor- 
phous, white  precipitate,  very  loose  and  strongly  electric  when  dry. 
Assumes  a  purple  colour  when  exposed  to  light  in  the  moist  state ;  not 
altered  by  light  when  dry.  Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether, 
easily  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia. 


36  0 216....  55-24 

35  H    35  ....  8-95 

4  0 32  ....  819 

Ag  108  ....  27-62 

O^H^AgO*     891  ....  100-00  ....  10000  ....  100-00  ....  10000  ....  10000  ....  lOOCO 

Contains  28-64  p.  c.  silver  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt)  ;  27*51  p.  c.  (Febal). 

Steaiic  acid  dissolves  in  Uquid  carbonic  acid  (Gore,  Chetn.  Soc.  Qu. 
J.,  15,  163). 

Stearic  acid  dissolves  in  40  parts  of  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*794, 
and  in  any  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  of  the  same  strength  (Chevreul, 
Braconnot).  The  hot  solution  of  1  part  stearic  acid  in  1  part  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0'794,  becomes  turbid  at  50°,  depositing  nacreous  scales,  and 
solidifies  at  45"*  (Chevreul). 

It  dissolves  in  8*3  parts  cold  ether,  and  in  all  proportions  of  hot  ether 
(Braconnot);  in  3|  parts  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  in  4-55  parts  of  benzene 
of  sp.  gr.  0-887,  at  23*  (A.  Vogel,  Di?igL  poL  /.,  164,  221). 

Stearic  Acid  with  Laurie,  Myristic,  Palmitic  and  Margaric  Acids.  — 
Mixtures  of  these  acids,  as  sbowii  by  Gottlieb  for  mixture.*^  of  stearic  ami 


Bedten- 

Hard- 

bacher. 

wick. 

Fmnds. 

Crowder. 

Heintz. 

54-30  .... 

54-82  .. 

..     53  72  .. 

..     55-53  .. 

.    54-90 

9  01  ... 

908  .. 

..       8-83  .. 

..      915  .. 

.      9-03 

808  .... 

8-4©  .. 

..      8-60  .. 

..      7-76  .. 

.       8-45 

28-61  ... 

27-61  .. 

..     28-85  .. 

..    27-56  .. 

.    27-62 
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Chevreul's  margaric  acid  (comp.  Ann.  Pharm.  57,  37),  exhibit  the  rela- 
tions indicated  at  page  214,  vol.  xvi.,  and  the  melting  points  given  in 
the  foDowing  tables  : — 

According  to  Heintz. 
1.  Stearic  and  Laurie  Acids  (xv,  43). 
A  mixture  of : — 


Stearic 
acid. 

Laurie 
acid. 

Melts 
at 

Mode  of  Solidifying. 

10 

90 

41  •S'* 

Non-cryatalline. 

20 

80 

38-5 

Non-crystalline,  warty. 

Small  shining  crystalline  hce\A  on  the  surface. 

30 

70 

43-4 

40 

60 

50-8 

Warty,  non-crystalline. 

50 

60 

66-8 

Scarcely  crystalline,  slightly  granular. 

60 

40 

59  0 

More  distinctly    granular;    commenoement  of 
scaly  orystal^tion. 

70 

30 

62  0 

Somewhat  more  distinctly  granulo-scaly. 

80 

20 

64-7 

Distinctly  scaly-crystalline. 

90 

10 

67  0 

The  same. 

2.  Stearic  and  Myristic  Acids.  {xy\,  209). 
A  mixture  of : — 


Stearic 
acid. 

Myristic 
acid. 

Melts 
at 

Mode  of  Solidifying. 

10 

90 

51  ^'^ 

Non^crystalline,  opaque. 
Indistinctly  crrstalline. 
Lammo-cryBtalline. 

20 
30 

80 
70 

47-8 
48-2 

40 

60 

50-4 

Beautifully  hroad-laminar. 

60 

50 

54-5 

Non-crystalline,  opaque. 

60 

40 

59-8 

Neither  needles  nor  laminse  ;  commencement  of 
scaly  crystallisation. 

70 

30 

62-8 

More  distinctly  scaly. 

80 

20 

66-0 

Still  more  distmctly  scaly. 

90 

10 

67-1 

Scaly  crystalline. 

3.  Stearic  and  Palmitic  Acids  (xvi.  350.) 
A  mixture  of : — 


Stearic 
acid. 

Palmitic 
acid. 

Melto 
at 

Solidifies 
at 

Mode  of  Solidifying. 

90 

10 

67-2'' 

62  ^^ 

Scaly-crystalline. 

80 

20 

66 -3 

60-3 

Finely  aciculo-crystalline. 

70 

30 

62-9 

59-3 

The  samp. 

60 

40 

60-8 

56-5 

Bough,  non-ciystalline. 

50 

50 

56-6 

65  0 

Broad;  lamino-crystaliine. 

40 

60 

56-3 

64-6 

The  same. 

36 

66 

66-6 

64-3 

Non-ciystalline,  wavy,  shining. 

82-5 

67-6 

55-2 

54*0 

The  same. 

30 

70 

65-1 

54  0 

Non-crystalline,  wary,  dull. 

20 

80 

57-6 

63-8 

Scarcely  acicular. 
Beautimlly  acicular. 

10 

90 

60  1 

54-6 

VOL.   XVIl. 
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4.  Stearic,  Palmitic,  and  Myristic  acids. 

The  melting  point  of  a  mixture  of  32-5  p.c.  palmitic  acid  with  67'5 
p.c.  myristic  acid,  which  is  situated  at  46*2*',  sinks  lower  when  to  20  parts 
of  this  mixture  there  are  added  from  1  to  7  parts  of  stearic  acid.  The 
melting  points  of  the  several  mixtures  are  as  follows : — 

With  1  part  stearic  acid  the  melting  poimt  is  45-2* 

2  „  „  44-6 

3  „  „  440 

4  „  „  43-8 
6                  „                            „  44-6 

6  „  ,.  454 

7  „  „  460 

8  „  „  46-6 

These  mixtures  solidify  to  non-crystalline  masses  (Heiutz). 

5.  Stearic  and  Margaric  acids  (xvi,  472).  Mixtures  of  these  two 
acids  melt  more  easily  than  stearic  acid,  but  only  a  few  of  them  less 
easily  than  margaric  acid.  They  solidify  almost  in  the  same  manner 
as  unmixed  fatty  acids,  differing,  therefore,  in  this  respect  from  mix- 
tures of  stearic  with  palmitic  acid  (Heintz). 


A  mixture  of : — 

Stearic 
acid. 

Marine 
acid. 

Melts 
at 

Mode  of  Solidifying. 

10 

90 

59-5° 

Scaly  crystalline. 

20 

80 

59-8 

The  same,  but  less  distinctly. 

30 

70 

60-8 

Like  the  last. 

40 

60 

61-2 

The  same. 

50 

50 

62-0 

The  same,  but  less  pearly. 

60 

40 

63  1 

The  same. 

70 

30 

64-7 

The  same. 

80 

20 

66-2 

The  same. 

90 

10 

67-6 

Scaly  crystalline. 

Conjugated  Compounds  of  the  Piimary  Nucleus  C**H". 

Stearate  of  Diethyl. 


Lassaigke.     Ann,  Pharm,  23,  160. 

Hakhabt.     Compt.  rend,  ^1,  230 ;  J,  pr.  Clienu  77,  5. 

Hethylio    Slearaie,      Methyl-gfearic    ether.      Stsarinsdwre-Meihylath^.      Talg- 
holzcUher.     Steannformesier. 

1.  Obtained  by  heating  1  part  of  wood-spirit  with  1  part  oil  of 
vitriol  and  j^  pait  stearic  acid.  —  2.  By  heating  stearic  acid  with  wood- 
spirit  to  200°,  in  a  sealed  tube  for  a  day.  Purified  Hke  the  glycerides 
(xvi,  358).  —  :>relts  at  3K".     Neutral  (Tlanhart). 
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Stearate  of  Ethyl. 

C^H*»0*  =  C*H«0,C»^»0*. 

Lassaigne.     J.  Chim.  med.  13,  369  ;  Ann.  Pkarm.  23,  168. 

Eedtenbacheb,    Ann.  Pkarm.  35, 51. 

Stenhouse.    Ann.  Pkarm.  36,  58. 

rRANCis.     Ann.  Pkarm.  42,  261. 

Crowdeb.     Pkil.  Mag.  [4],  21 ;  J.  pr.  Ckem.  57,  292. 

Heintz.    See  memoirs  cited,  xvL,  343. 

DuFFT.     Ckem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.,  5,  197 ;  Ann.  Pkarm.  88,  291. 

Pebal.     Ann.  Pkarm.  91,  153. 

Bebthelot.    See  memoirs  cited,  xvi.,  350. 

Hanhabt.     Campt.  rend.  47,  230  ;  Ckem.  Centr.  1858,  676 ;  J.pr.  Ckem. 

77,  5. 
Bebthelot  and  Fleubien.    N.  Ann.  Ckim.  Pkys.  67,  79  ;  Compt,  rend. 

61,  1020 ;  Ann.  Pkarm.  Suppl.  1,  271 ;  Ckem.  Centr.  1861,  230. 

Sihylic  Stearate,  Ethyl-etearic  ether,  Talgdther.  Stearinsauree  Aethylo^d. 
Stearitt-sdurevineeter.    Stearophaneaure-Sther, 

Formation.  1.  By  heating  stearic  add  with  alcohol  to  200°,  small 
quantities  are  produced  also  heating  the  materials  together  to  100  "^  for 
102  hours  (Berthelot) ;  or  by  boiling  stearic  acid  with  alcohol  (Lassaigne). 
— 2.  By  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  steaiic 
acid  (Redtenbacher) ;  by  heating  alcohoUc  stearic  add  with  acetic  acid 
to  100°,  the  whole  of  the  stearic  acid  then  entering  into  combination  in 
102  hours  (Berthelot).  —  By  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  product  formed 
by  heating  stearic  acid  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  (Pebal).  — 
4.  By  bofing  tristearin  with  a  solution  of  sodium  in  absolute  alcohol 
(Duffy),  or  by  heating  tristearin  with  small  quantities  of  alcoholic  potash 
(Bonis,  Compt.  rend.^  45,  35). 

Preparation.  Hydrochloric  add  gas  is  passed  into  alcoholic  stearic 
add ;  the  mass  whicn  solidifies  on  cooling  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ; 
the  solution  poured  into  a  boiling  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda ;  and  the  stearic  ether  which  separates  on  cooling  is  purified  by 
repeated  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  precipitation  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  (Heintz).  The  ether  produced  by  heating  stearic  acid  with 
alcohol  to  200"*  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  days,  may  be  purified  like  palmitin  (xyi., 
887)  (Hjmhart). 

Properties.  Crystalline  mass,  semi-transparent,  and  resembling  white 
wax.  Melts  at  33*7°  (Duffy,  Heintz) ;  at  27"  (Lassaigne)  j  SO**— 81»  (Redten- 
bacher) ;  Sl'*  (Hanhart) ;  82*  (Francis)  ;  32-9«  (Pebal)  ;  83*8  (Crowder).  Solidifies 
to  a  translucent  mass  (Duffy) ;  to  a  crystalline  mass,  soft  at  first,  after- 
wards becoming  hard  and  brittle  (Heintz).  Volatilises  a  little  at  the 
heat  of  the  water-bath  (Crowder) ;  boils  at  224**  with  partial  decompo- 
sition, leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal  (Duffy).  Tasteless ;  melts  on  the 
tongue,  producing  a  sensation  of  cold  (Crowder) ;  has  a  buttery  taste 
(Frauds),     Inodorous  in  the  cold ;  smells  faintly  when  heated  (Francis). 
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Bedtenbacher. 

Stenhouse. 

40  C 

40  H 

240    

.      40    

..      76-92 
..      12-82 
..      10-26 

........      7613    

12-85    

1102    

,.      76-30 
...      12-92 

4  0 

82    

...      10-78 

C<H»O,0"H*O» 

........    812    

..    10000 

10000    

...    100-00 

Francis. 

Crowder. 

Dvdfy. 

Pebal. 

HemtE. 

76-20 ..... 

12  77 

11-03 

76-90    

13-23    

9-87    

76-58    ... 
12-60    .. 
10-97    ... 

76-79    . 

.....        JJS  wx      ........ 

10-30    

7659 

12-84 
10-57 

100-00     

100-00    . 

100-00    ... 

.....    100-00    

10000 

Decompositions,  1.  For  the  decomposifcion  bj  heat,  Bee  above.  —  2.  By 
water  at  100°  it  is  partially  resolvea  in  102  hours  into  alcohol  and 
stearic  acid,  more  abundantly  by  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  acetic  add  and  2 
to  3  water,  the  latter  reaction  taking  place  ipthout  any  formation  of 
acetic  ether  (Berthelot). — 3.  Fuming  hydrochloric  add  at  100**;  con- 
verts it  in  106  hours  into  chloride  of  ethyl  and  stearic  add  (Berthelot). 

—  4.  Decomposed  by  alcoholic,  but  not  by  aqueous  potash  (Duffy).  — 
6.  Anhydrous  baryta  heated  with  the  ether  to  200°  in  a  sealed  tube, 
decomposes  it  completely,  and  the  product  heated  with  water  yields 
alcoholate  and  stearate  of  baryta : 

C«»H«0<  +  2BaO  «  0»H»BaCH  +  CIPBaO*. 

These  are  the  only  products ;  no  ethjlic  ether  is  formed(Berthelotand  Fleurien). 

—  6.  Heated  to  100°  with  glycerin^  it  does  not  yield  stearin,  not  even  in 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  (Berthelot). 

Stearate  of  ethyl  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether^  and 
crystallises  from  alcohol,  but  not  from  ether  (Duffy). 


Bistearate  of  Ethylene. 
CWBP«0*  =  C*H*0»,2(?*H»K)*. 
Wdbtz.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  JPhys.  55,  436. 

Sthylenie  or  QlycoUc  Sislearate.     Glycol  dUUarique,    JDittearinylyeoleiter, 

Obtained  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  ethylene  (viii,  366)  on  stearate 
of  silver.  The  product  is  exhausted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution 
treated  with  potash-hydrate,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate. 

Light,  shining  laminas,  melting  at  76°,  and  resembling  tristearin. 


76  C... 

74  H 

80 


456 
74 
64 


Wurtz. 

76-76    76-25 

12-46    12-69 

10-78    1106 


C<H*0»,2C«H»0'  594    .,    10000    10000 
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Honostearin. 

C^H^W  =  C*irO»,C"H«0". 
Bkbthelot.     Chim.  organ.  2,  65  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  41,  221. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  stearic  acid  and  glycerin  is  heated  to 
200""  in  a  sealed  tube  for  36  hours,  then  left  to  cool.  On  opening  the 
tube  there  is  found  floating  on  the  excess  of  glycerin,  a  solid  layer,  con- 
taining monostearin  and  uncombiiied  stearic  acid.  This  layer  is  melted, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  then  with  slaked  lime,  and  heated 
to  130**  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whereby  the  steaiic  acid  is  made  to 
unite  with  lime.  The  monostearin  is  obtained  by  exhaustion  with  ether 
and  spontaneous  evaporation.  A  mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  gljcerin  enclosed 
in  a  sealed  tube  and  left  to  itself  for  three  months  at  ordinary  temperatures,  likewise 
yields  yery  small  quantities  of  glycerin.  • 

Properties,  Very  small  white  needles,  aggregated  in  roundish 
grains,  melting  at  61^,  and  soUdifying  at  60^  to  a  hard,  friable,  waxy 
mass.  Neutral  in  alcoholic  solution.  Volatilises  without  decomposi- 
tion in  a  vacuum. 


42  0 

....     252    

70*4    

Berthebt. 
mean, 
, 70-4 

42  H    -- 

42     

64    

11-7    ..... 

12-3 

8  O    

17-9    ..... 

17-8 

C«H70»,C»H»0»    858    100*0    100*0 

Decompositions,  Monostearin  decomposes  when  heated  in  a  tube, 
with  formation  of  acrolem.  —  When  it  is  heated  on  platinum-foil,  a 
portion  evaporates,  while  the  rest  turns  yellow,  and  bums  with  a  white, 
very  luminous  flame.  Heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  100"* 
in  a  sealed  tube  for  110  hoiu*s,  it  is  almost  wholly  resolved  into  glycerin 
and  stearic  acid.     A  trace  of  a  neutral  chlorinated  liquid  is  formed  at  the  same 

time Monostearin  is  decomposed  by  heating  for  some  hom*s  to  100^ 

with  moist  protoxide  of  lead^  yielding  nearly  25  p.a  glycerin  (calc.  25*66 
p.c.,  C^K)«) —  It  is  not  decomposed  by  heating  to  100°  for  26  hours 
with  alcoholic  acetic  acid. 

Very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  etiier. 


Distearin. 

CWHiK)»  =  C«H»(y,2C«EI«0«. 

Berthelot.     Chim,  organ.  2, 67 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  41,  226. 

Formation  and  PreparaiUm.  1.  One  part  of  monostearin  is  heated 
with  3  parts  of  stearic  acid  to  260**  for  three  hoivs.  —  2.  Stearic  acid  is 
heated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  glycerin  to  100^  for  114  hours,  or  to 
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276^  for  seven  hours.  — 3.  The  stearin  of  natural  fats  is  heated  with 
excess  of  glycerin  to  200°  for  22  hours.     Separated  like  monoBtearin  (p.  117). 

White  microscopic  laminsB,  which  melt  at  58"*,  and  solidify  like 
monostearin,  at  55°.  Obtained  in  needles  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
from  ether.    Neutral. 

Decomposible  by  moist  oxide  of  lead,  at  100°. 

Berthelot. 

78  C 468    72-9    720  to  73-8 

78  H 78    121    12-2  „  12-6 

12  O 96    160 

0"H»0«,20»H»0»  642    100-0 


Tristearin. 
.  C"*H»"0»  =  C«H»0*,8C»H«0». 

Chevbeul.     Eecherches  8ur  lea  corps  graa.   . 

Bbaoonnot.     Ann.  Chim.  93,  225. 

A.  YoGEL.     Ann.  Ghm.  58,  154. 

Lecanu.     Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  55,  192;  J.  Pharm.  20,  32Bi  Ann.  Phamu 

12,  25 ;  abstr.  Pogg.  31,  638. 
Ltebig  &  Pelouze.     Ann.  Pharm,  19,  264. 
Reixtenbacher.     Ann,  Pharm.  35, 195. 
Francis.     Ann.  Pharm.  42,  254  ;  PhiL  Ann.  21,  161. 
Abzbacheb.    Ann.  Pharm.  70,  239 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1849,  585. 
Heintz.    See  memoirs  already  cited  (xvi,  343,  344,  Nos.  1, 2, 5,  and  9). 
Duffy.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.,  5,  197;  J.pr.  Chem.  57,  335 ;  abstr.  Ann. 

Pharm.  84,  291;  Lieb,  Kopp.  Jahresb.  1852,  p.  507 .  — Chem.  Soc. 

Qu.  X,  5,  303 ;  /.  pr.  Chem.  58,  858 ;  Lieh.  Kopp.  Jahresb.  1852, 

p.  511. 
Berthelot.    See   memoirs   ahready  cited.  —  Chim.  organ.  2,   52,   et 

seq. 
H.  Kopp.     Ann.  Pharm.  93,  194 ;  Lieb.  Kopp.  Jahresb.  1855  ;  p.  43. 
Boms.    Compt.  rend.  45,  35 ;  /.  pr.  Chem.  72,  308 ;  Kopp^s  Jahresb.  1857, 

p.  357. 
Boms  AND  PiMENTEL.     Compt.  rend.  44, 1355 ;  /.  pr.  Chem.  78,  176 ; 

Kopp's  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  356. 

TtUgfeU,  StSarine  or  SubHance  greuse  o(  CheyreuL  8tdf  abwlu  of  Braconnot. 
Tint  prepared,  though  in  an  impure  state,  by  Chevreul;  purer  by  Braconnot. 
Berthelot's  researches  have  demonstrated  the  identity  of  the  stearin  of  natural  fsits 
with  tristearin. 

Occurrence.  In  many  fats,  especially  in  the  solid  tallows  and  lards  of 
the  animal  kingdom  (xvi,  385 — 400).  The  Hearophamn  of  Frands  is  also 
resolved  hj  saponification  into  stearic  acid  and  glycerin,  but  differs  widely  from  tri- 
stearin in  its  melting  point  (p.  866). 

Preparation.  Monostearin  is  heated  for  three  hours  with  15  to  20 
times  its  weight  of  stearic  acid  to  270®  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  the 
product  is  punfied  in  the  same  manner  as  monostearin  (Berthelot) ; 
Heintz  {Ann.  Pharm.  9^,  300)  heats  stearic  acid  with  glycerin  to  200^ 
for  24  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  tube  is 
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then  opened;  the  glycerin  decanted;  the  free  stearic  acid  removed 
by  treatment  with  ether  and  lime;  and  the  mass  of  glycerides  dissolved 
out  by  boiling  ether.  The  mixture  thus  obtained  already  contains 
monostearin,  and  may  be  converted  into  tristearin  by  heating  to  270° 
for  eight  hours  with  a  large  excess  of  stearic  acid ;  the  uucombined 
stearic  acid  may  then  be  removed  as  before,  and  the  tristearin  dissolved 
out  by  hot  ether. 

Chevreul's  stearin  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mutton-suet  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  recrystallising  the  fat  which  separates  out,  till  the  melting 
point  becomes  constant.  Purer  than  this  is  Braconnot's  stearin,  obtained 
by  repeatedly  melting  mutton-suet  with  oil  of  turpentine ;  still  purer  is 
that  of  Lecanu,  who  melts  mutton-suet  in  the  water-bath,  adds  an 
equal  quantity  of  ether,  stirring  all  the  while ;  presses  the  fat  when 
cold,  and  re-crystallises  it  till  the  melting  point  rises  to  62°.  Above  tliis 
temperature  the  melting  point  does  not  appear  to  be  raised  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  small  quantities  of  ethei ;  but  it  may  still  be  raised 
by  repeated  crystallisation  from  10  to  100  times  its  volume  of  ether. 
After  32  ciystallisations  thus  performed,  the  melting  point  rises  to  69-7" 
(Duffy> ;  but  the  fat  thus  treated  is  still  a  mixture  of  tristearin  and  tri- 
palmitin  (Heintz),  as  shown  by  its  melting  point,  and  by  that  of  the  acids 
(=  66'6**),  separated  from  it  by  saponification.  The  melting  points  of 
the  fatty  acids  obtained  by  saponifying  different  varieties  of  stearin, 
are  as  follows : — 

CheTTenl'B  stearin    ftolidifying  at  44°  yields  fatty  acids  meltiiig  at  58* 
Braoonnot's             „              „           61*            „                    „  62*8* 

Lecanu'i  „  „  62*  „  „  66* 

liebig&PeloTue's   „  „  60-62*    „  „  64-66* 

Heintz's  „  „  62*  „  „  64* 

A  stearin  prepared  by  Redtenbacher,  according  to  Lecanu's  method, 
still  contained  olein,  inasmuch  as  it  yielded  sebacic  acid  by  dry  dis- 
tillation, and  an  acid  melting  at  65**  by  saponification.  —  From  Brin- 
donia  tallow,  according  to  Bouis  and  Pimentel,  pure  tristearin  may  be 
separated  by  recrystalHsation,  yielding  by  saponification  an  acid  having 
the  melting  point  of  stearic  acid. 

Properties,  White,  pearly,  shining  nodules,  with  very  fine  needles 
(Bouis  &  Pimentel).  Small  pearly  laminsB,  resembling  spermaceti  or 
stearic  acid  (Lecanu).  —  Inodorous ;  tasteless ;  neutral.  Volatile 
without  decomposition  in  a  vacuum  (Chevreul),  A  non-conductor  of 
electricity  (Rousseau,  /.  Pharm,  9,  587). 

The  stearin  of  the  natural  fats,  as  well  as  that  artificially  prepared, 
exhibits  two  (or  three)  different  melting  points,  since  when  heated  it 
first  becomes  fluid  and  transparent,  afterwards,  when  further  heated, 
again  solid  and  opaque,  and  lastly,  a  second  time  fluid  (Heintz,  Duffy, 
Kopp).  It  expands  when  heated,  but  on  first  melting  undergoes  a 
contraction  of  about  2i  per  cent. ;  near  its  second  melting  point  it 
again  expands,  and  at  the  moment  of  melting  increases  about  5  p.  c.  in 
volume  (Kopp).  —  The  first  melting  point  of  ti-istearin  is  55°,  the 
second  71-6°.  Tallow-stearin  melts  first  at  61 — ^52%  and  the  second 
time  at  62** ;  at  58°  it  is  quite  opaque  (Heintz).  With  purer  or  less 
pure  tallow-stearin,  somewhat  different  tempei-atures  are  observed. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  produced  by  the  splitting  up  of  tristearin 
i  nto  distearin  and  free  acid,  inasmuch  as  alcohol  of  56°  takes  up  no 
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stearic  acid  therefrom  (Heintz).    According  to  Duffy,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  hypothesis  of  three  modifications  of  stearin. 

a.  First  modification.  Produced  when  stearin  melting  at  69-7®  is 
heated  to  73-7*^  or  higher,  and  then  cooled,  when  it  solidifies  only  at 
51-7°.  It  is  sohd  below  52°,  but  melts  at  that  temperature,  passing 
into  the  second  modification.  Shining  nodules  of  sp.  gr.  0-9867  at  15^ 
0-9600  at  51-5°  (Duffy),  0-987  at  10°  (H.  Kopp). 

b.  Second  modification.  Produced  by  heating  stearin  of  the  first 
modification  to  62°  or  a  few  degrees  higher  for  some  time,  until  the 
fused  mass  has  again  become  solid.  Lamellar,  melting  at  64-2°. 
Sp.  gr.  1-0101  at  15°  (Duffy). 

c.  Third  modification.  Forms  the  crystals  of  stearin  which  sepa- 
rate from  ether.  It  is  also  formed  when  stearin  is  heated  to  65°  or 
66^y  after  which  it  solidifies  slowly  at  62 — 63°  to  an  opaque,  friable, 
highly  crystaUine  mass,  and  melts  again  only  at  69-7®.  Sp.  gr.  at 
15^  =  1-0179  ;  at  51-5°  =  1-009 ;  at  655°  =  0  9931 ;  at  68-2°  =  0*9746 
(Duffy). 

The  sp.  gr.  of  melted  stearin  at  65-5°  is  0-9245  (Duffy).  —  Duffy's 
second  modification  is  not  obtained  from  pure  stearin,  which,  however, 
contains  the  first  and  third  modifications,  even  after  several  recrystal- 
lisations  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  regarded  as  pure  stearin  (Heintz). 
—  Tallow-stearin,  melting  at  60°,  possesses  at  50°,  in  the  first  modifi- 
cation, a  volume  =  1-031,  and  after  passing  into  the  second  modifica- 
tion a  volume  =  1-008,  the  volume  at  0°  being  =  1 ;  its  volume  in- 
creases to  1-076  at  the  melting-point,  and  on  melting  to  1-127  (H. 
Kopp). 

Melted  stearin  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  veiy  indistinctly  ciystalline 
mass  (Heintz),  to  a  blistered  mass,  which  exhibits  transparent  and 
dead-white  portions  (Bonis  &  Pimcmtel).  The  temperature  of  melted 
stearin  falls  several  degrees  below  the  solidifying  point  before  the  mass 
becomes  solid,  but  rises  again  during  solidification  to  44°  (Chevreul), 
54°  (Lecanu);  it  forms  a  semi-transparent  mass,  having  an  even 
surface,  the  central  point  of  which  ultimately  solidifies  in  radiated 
crystals  (Chevreul). 

CheTTeid.      Lecanu.    Liebig  &  Felonse. 

114  C 684  ....    76-85  ....    777    ....    7691  ....  7452  to  7609 

110  H 110  ....     12-36  ....     11-8     ....     12-39  ....  12-39  „  1232 

12  O 96  ....     10-79  ....    10-5    ....    10-70  .... 

C«H*0»,3C»H»0»      ....  890  ....  10000  ....  100-0    ....  lOO'OO 

AnbHcher.  Dufij.  Heintz.  Berthelot. 

a,  b,  e,  a.                b. 

C  ....    76-51  ....    7712  ....  76-82  ....  7687  ....  7674  ....    76-50  ....    76-8 

H  ....     12-28  ....     12-30  ....  12-32  ....  12-20  ....  1242  ....     1241  ....     12-4 

O  ....     11-21  ....     10-68  ....  11-36  ....  10-93  ....  1084  ....    1109  ....     11*8 

....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  100-00  ....  1000 

Berthelot  analysed  artificiallj  prepared  tristearin.  The  stearin  of  beef-suet 
contains,  according  to  ArxbScher,  78*74  p.  c.  C  ;  but  Heintz  (ft)  and  Duffy  (c)  found  it 
to  hare  the  same  composition  as  that  from  mutton  suet.  Jhiffy  examined  stearin  melt- 
ing (a)  at  62-6'  and  (6)  at  69-7«.  OPhe  formula  of  tristearin  was  deduced  by  Berthelot 
from  the  combining  proportions  of  glycerin  with  adds  (ix,  491  j  xri,  861),  Du^ 
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haTing  preyiously  shown  that  in  tho  formation  of  1  at.  of  stearic  acid  from  stearm 
2  at.  of  carbon  are  eliminated.  Berthelot's  formula  alone  (none  of  those  preTiously 
proposed  for  tallow-fat,  vii.  235)  explains  how,  in  the  saponification  of  stearin,  the 
under-mentioned  amounts  of  glycerin  and  aoid  can  be  produced. 

Decompositions.  1.  Stearin  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation  boils 
without  becoming  much  coloured,  partly  volatilising  unaltered,  and 
being  partly  decomposed,  with  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  gaseous  and 
liquid  hydrocarbons,  acrolein  ^ix,  365),  acetic  acid,  stearic  acid,  water, 
and  carbon,  which  remains  benind.  Chevreul  found  also  sebacic  acid, 
though  only  in  the  case  of  stearin  containing  olein.  The  hydrocarbons 
boil  between  190®  and  245°,  and  are  polymeric  with  defiant  gas  (Ger- 
hardt,  Rev,  scient,  19,  11).  Bussy  and  Lccanu  obtained  from  tallow-fat 
the  same  products  as  from  diying  fat  (xvi,  308),  but  with  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  solid  fatty  acids  ;  even  on  rapid  distillation,  the 
distillate  solidified,  almost  up  to  the  end  of  the  process.  See 
also  Dupuy  (J.  Chim.  mid.  1,  378;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  29,  319),  and 
Lecanu  {J.  Chim.  med.  1,458).  —  2.  Pure  stearin  does  not  undergo 
alteration  in  the  air,  and  in  an  impure  state  probably  turns  rancid  only 
when  it  contains  olein  or  drying  fat,  and  less  quickly  than  those  sub- 
stances (Chevreul).  Hog's  lard  spread  upon  the  sides  of  a  vessel  filled 
with  oxygen,  and  left  to  stand  for  three  yeara,  without  exposure  to 
sunlight,  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen,  and  does  not  form 
carbonic  acid,  or  only  a  very  small  quantity.  It  appears  white,  smells 
rancid  and  soiur,  and  gives  up  to  water  caproic  or  similar  acids,  oleic 
acid,  a  non-volatile  acid  soluble  in  water,  and  yellow  colouring  matter. 
The  portion  insoluble  in  water  contains  free  oleic  acid,  margaric,  and 
Bteaiic  acids,  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  unchanged  fats  (Chevreul, 
Eecherches,  453).  —  3.  Stearin  bums  with  a  more  luminous  flame  than 
drying-  or  oil-fat.  —  4.  It  is  not  altered  by  digestion  with  100  parts  of 
nitr-ic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*28  in  the  cold ;  when  boiled  therewith  for  an 
hour  it  evolves  a  little  nitric  oxide.  By  repeatedly  distilling  and 
pouring  back  the  distillate  till  the  residue  dissolves  therein,  and  after- 
wards evaporating  the  solution,  succinic  acid  and  a  yellow  acid  oil 
having  a  bitter  and  harsh  taste,  are  obtained  (Chevreul).  —  5.  Bromine 
and  chlorine  readily  act  upon  stearin,  forming  products  more  fusible 
than  stearin,  heavier  than  water,  and  having,  according  to  Lefort,  the 
formulge  C«CI*H»0«  and  C^^Br^H^O*  (Lefort,  Cojnpt.  rend.  37,  28). 
Iodine  does  not  act  upon  stearin  (Lefort).  —  6.  Hydrochloric  acid  pro- 
duces from  beef-suet  oleic  acid  and  a  little  stearic  acid,  leaving  the  rest 
unaltered  (Braconnot).  —  7.  When  melted  stearin  is  mixed  with  half 
its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  reddish  compound  formed  is  imme- 
diately washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  stearic  acid  and 
oleic  acid  are  produced  (Braconnot).  Steaiin  with  10  parts  of  oil  of 
vitriol  becomes  immediately  yellow,  and  after  24  hours,  of  a  darker 
colour,  which  it  imparts  to  the  oil  of  vitriol ;  it  softens  and  evolves 
sulphurous  acid,  and  when  heated  to  100°  after  standing  for  eight  days, 
it  dissolves  to  a  roseate,  transparent,  thickish  liquid,  with  liberation  of 
sulphurous  acid.  Above  100°  it  carbonises  and  froths  up,  from  evolu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  (Chevreul).  A  mixture  of  hog's  lard  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  heated  to  100°  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
diluted  with  water  after  eight  days,  yields  glycerin-sulphuric  or  sul- 
phoglyceric  acid  (ix,  491)  (Chevreul).  Stearin  behaves  towards  oil 
of  vitriol  and  sugar-water  in  the  same  manner  as  stearic  acid 
(Benecke). 
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8.  By  the  sctponification  of  stearin,  which  is  effected  with  ereater 
difficulty  than  that  of  olein  (p.  87),  95*5  p.  c.  of  stearic  acid  and  10*22 
p.  c,  of  glycerin  are  produced  (Heintz), 

CU*B?»0»  +  6H0  «  C"H»0«  +  3C"H»0S 

(by  calculation  10*84  p.  o.  glycerin,  and  95*73  p.  c.  stearic  acid).  (See  vii,  235). 
Duffy  obtained  from  tallow-stearin,  95*59  to  95*76  p.c.  (Bonis  & 
Pimentel) ;  from  Brindonia-stearin,  95*72  p.  c.  of  stearic  acid.  —  Stearin 
resists  the  action  of  hydrate  of  lime  at  100°  for  some  minutes  (Ber- 
thelot).  When  heated  in  a  water-bath  for  four  hours  with  oxide  of 
lead  and  absolute  alcohol  it  does  not  form  lead-plaster  (Duffy).  Stearin, 
saponified  with  small  quantities  of  aqueous  alkali,  yields  neither  mono- 
stearin  nor  distearin  on  decomposition  (Bonis).  —  If  alcohoHc  potash  be 
added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  stearin  till  a  precipitate  is  produced, 
and  the  liquid  be  heated,  the  precipitate  disappears.  The  solution 
then  contains  stearic  ether  and  stearate  of  potash,  and  is  decomposed 
by  acids,  a  mixture  of  stearic  ether,  stearic  acid,  and  tristearin  being 
precipitated.  The  ether  is  always  formed  when  the  alcoholic  potash 
employed  is  not  sufficient  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  stearic  acid,  and 
the  mixture  is  allowed  to  react  for  a  minute  or  two  (Bonis). — 
9.  Stearin  is  apparently  not  altered  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  ammonia 
(Duffy).  — 10.  It  forms  stearate  of  ethyl  when  boiled  with  absolute 
alcohol  and  8  at.,  but  not  with  6  at.,  of  sodium.  With  fusel- oil  it 
yields  stearate  of  amyl  (Duffy).  — 11.  Stearin  is  not  decomposed  by 
heating  to  100®  for  106  hours  with  alcoholic  acetic  acid  (Bertnelot).  — 
12.  Mixed  with  pancreatic  juice,  it  yields  an  emulsion,  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  stearin  is  converted  into  acid  and  glycerin  on  standing 
for  a  day  or  two  at  a  temperature  of  80*  or  40®  (Bernard,  Berthelot). 

Stearin  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  alcohol  of  86°  B.,  nor  even  in 
alcohol  of  97  p.c,  in  the  cold ;  it  dissolves  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  separates  in  flocks  on  cooling  (Lecanu).  100  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0795  dissolve  15*04  to  16*07  parts  of  ChevreuFs 
tallow-fat  from  mutton  suet ;  15*48  parta  of  that  from  beef  suet ;  18*25 
from  hog's  lard;  and  30  from  goose-fat.  100  parts  of  boiling  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0805  dissolve  6*63  parts  of  tallow-fat;  100  parts  of  sp.  gr. 
0*822  Sssolve  1*45  of  the  tallow-fat  of  butter,  which  is  deposited 
almost  entirely  on  cooling  (Chevreul).  Stearin  precipitated  from  an 
alcoholic  solution  retains  alcohol  even  after  prolonged  fusion  (Saussure). 

Stearin  dissolves  very  freely  in  boiling  ether  which  retains  y^th  on 
cooling  (Lecanu).  It  dissolves  in  hot  acetone  more  freely  than  in  cold, 
and  is  precipitated  on  cooling,  or  by  the  addition  of  water  (Chenevix). 
—  It  is  easily  soluble  in  volatile  oils,  and  mixes  with  melted  camphor  and 
with  dri/ing  and  oil-fat.  — A  solution  of  1  part  of  stearin  in  160  parts 
of  almond  oil  deposits  white  flocks  of  stearin  when  mixed  with  170 
parts  of  ether ;  it  is  therefore  not  rendered  more  soluble  in  ether  by 
admixture  with  a  fatty  oil  (Lecanu). 


StearochlorhydriiL 
C*»H*»C10«  =  C^«C10»,C"H»0». 
Bkrthelot.     X.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  41,  804, 


BENZOSTEARIC  ANHYDRIDE.  123 

When  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  glycerin,  heated  to  100%  is 
saturated  with  hydrocliloric  acid  gas,  maintained  at  that  temperature 
for  some  hours,  and  afterwards  left  to  stand  for  several  days  or  weeks 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  compound  of  the  two  acids  with  glycerin 
is  formed,  with  elimination  of  water : 

c»H*o*  +  c«H8o«  +  nci « (ym*^cio*  +  4H0. 

On  neutralising  with  soda,  the  new  body  separates  in  the  form  of  an 
oily  layer.  It  is  crystallisable,  and  after  repeated  solution  in  ether 
melts  at  28"". 

Berthelot. 

42  0    2620    66-98    65  0 

41  H   410    10-89    11-9 

CI  85-5     9-43     Ill 

6  0   48-0     12-75     120 

C«H«C10»,0»H»0"   ....    876-5     10000    1000 


Stearateof  AmyL 
C*«H*H)*  =  C*oH"0,C"H'*0*. 

DuFFT.     Chem  Soc.  Qu.  J.  5,  197 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  58,  863. 
Hanhabt.     Compt,  rend,  47,  230 ;  J.  pr.  Chem,  77,  6  ;  Kopp^s  Jahreeh. 
1858,  p.  301. 

Siearinmi/lesfer. 

Obtained  by  heating  stearic  acid  with  amyl-alcohol  to  200''  in  a 
Realed  tube  for  a  day.  The  uncombined  acid  is  removed  as  in  the  pre* 
paration  of  palmitin  (xvi.  353),  and  the  uncombined  amyl-alcohol  by 
treatment  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  a  little  of  the  ether 
(Hanhart).  —  Stearate  of  amyl  is  also  formed  by  boiling  tristearin  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  in  amyl-alcohol  (Duffy). 

Neutral,  transparent,  soft,  and  viscous  mass,  melting  at  25*5® 
(Duffy),  25°  (Hanhart).  —  It  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic,  but  not  by 
aqueous  potash.  Dissolves  (slightly  according  to  Hanhart)  in  alcohol, 
the  solution  solidifying  to  a  jelly.  The  ethereal  solution  also  does 
not  yield  crystals  (Duffy). 


Benzostearic  Anhydride. 
C»H«0«  =  C"HK)»,C*»fl«»0». 

Chiozza.    Ann.  Pharm,  91,  104 ;  J,  pr,  Chem.  64,  33 ;  Fharm.  Centr^ 
1854,  794. 

JBenzoyl'*t^<irai, 

A  mixture  of  stearate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  benzoyl  is  heated 
in  a  water-bath  till  the  smell  of  the  latter  disappears,  and  the  product 
is  extracted  with  ether. 

Shining  laminoe,  melting  at  70**. 
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Quadristearate  of  Finityl. 

C«"H>«0«»  =  C"H"0",4C"H»0«. 

Bebthelot.     Clnm,  organ.  2,  216. 

Finite  ditUarique.     Quadrutearinpiniteater, 

Obtained  by  heating  bistearate  of  pinityl  with  stearic  acid  to  220°. 
Solid  waxy  mass,  possessing  externally  all  the  characters  of  stearin. 
Neutral. 

Bistearate  of  Quercityl. 
C"H»°0"  =  C«ffW,2C»H«*(y». 

Berthelot.     CJiim.  organ.  2,  219. 

QuercUe  siSarique.     BUtearinquercUetter, 

Obtained  by  heating  quercite  with  stearic  acid  to  200°  for  some 
hours  in  a  sealed  tube.  —  Solid  white  mass,  resembling  stearin.  — 
Soluble  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  —  Yields  quercite  and  stearic 
acid  by  decomposition  with  hydrate  of  baryta. 

.  Bistearoglucose. 
C"H«0"  =  C"HH)»,2C*«BP»0*. 

Berthelot.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  60,  95 ;  Chim.  organ.  2,  289. 

Glucose  stiarique,  —  A  monosaccharide  of  the  2nd  dass.    See  xy,  318. 

A  mixture  of  stearin  and  anhydrous  glucose  is  heated  to  120''  for 
fifty  or  sixty  hours,  and  the  product  is  purified  according  to  xvi,  353. 
Cane-sugar  and  trehalose  (xv,  299)  also  yield  the  same  compound ; 
when  trehalose  is  employed  the  mixture  may  be  heated  to  180°.  Small 
quantities  are  obtained  likewise  from  stearin  and  starch  at  180**,  and 
from  stearin  and  woody  fibre  at  200°. 

Microscopic,  fine  granules,  or  white  fusible  mass  resembling  stearin. 
Neutral. 

Berthelot 

84  0   504    72-62    724 

78  H  78    11-24    .., 11-0 

14  O  112     16-14    .,.       16-6 

C»2H»0«,2C»H»03  694    100-00    1000 

Assumes  with  oil  of  vitriol  a  reddish  colour,  quickly  changing  to 
violet  and  black.  —  Reduces  potassio-cupric  tartrate. —  Decomposed  by 
treatment  with  warm  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  with  formation  of 
glucose,  humus-substances,  and  stearate  of  ethyl. 
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Bistearoglncose  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  fonns  an  emulsion  when 
shaken  therewith.    It  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Quadristearate  of  Mannityl. 

Berthelot.     N.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  47,  824 ;  Chim.  organ,  2,  191 ;  Lieb, 
Kopp.  Jahresber.  1856,  659. 

Mannite  dUtiarique,  —  QuadriHearinmatUianeHer  (see  ztI,  362). 

Mannite,  or  mannitan,  is  heated  with  stearic  acid  to  200°  or  250" 
for  15  or  20  hours,  and  the  product  is  purified  according  to  xvi,  853. 

Microscopic,  white  crystals,  or  solid,  white,  fusible  mass,  resembling 
stearin.    Neutral. 

Heated  on  platinum  foil  it  gives  oi¥  vapours,  having  at  last  an  odour 
of  caramel,  then  carbonises  and  bums. 

Decomposed  by  baryta  and  oxide  of  lead  at  100°,  and  in  a  few 
hours  by  water  at  240°.  —  It  is  not  altered  by  heating  for  8  or  10  hours 
with  mannite.  In  the  decomposition  with  baryta  13-2  p.  c.  of  mannitan 
IS  obtained  (by  calc.  13  p.  c.  C»H>>0»»). 

Berthelot. 
mean, 

156  0 986    7406    73-93 

152  H    152     12-03    1208 

22  0 176    13-92    UO* 

CWH"Oio,40»H»0»     1264    10000    10000 


Sexstearate  of  Mannityl. 

C»H»»0«  =  C"H*0*,6C«H»»0». 

Bebthelot.  N,  Arm,  Chim,  Phys,  47,  324 ;  Chim,  organ,  2,  192 ;  Lieb, 
Kopp,  Jahresber,  1856,  659. 

Mannite  trUtSariqtte.    Sexastearinmannitanester  (zt,  862). 

Quadristearate  of  mannityl  is  heated  with  a  large  excess  of  stearic 
add  to  200  —  250"*  for  20  or  30  hours,  and  the  neutral  mass  thus 
obtained  is  separated,  and  again  treated  in  the  same  way  with  an 
excess  of  stearic  acid.  —  Neutral  mass,  resembling  tristearin  (p.  119). 


228  C  

216  H 

..  1368  .... 

..   216  .... 

176  .... 

...   77-73  ... 
...   12-27  ... 
....   10-00  .. 

Berthelot. 
....   77-9 
12-6 

22  0  

9-6 

C»2H•0^6C»fl»*0»  . 

..  1760  .... 

...  100-00  ... 

....  100-0 
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Bistearate  of  Dulcityl. 

Bebthelot.      CompU    rend.   41,    454;    Chim.    organ,    2,    210;    Lieb, 
Kopp,  Jahresber,  1855,  676. 

Dnlcite  monoHearique.    SistearinduleUanester  (see  xt,  386). 

Obtained  by  heating  stearic  acid  with  dulcite  to  200°,  and  purifying 
the  product  according  to  xvi,  353. 

White,  solid,  crystallisable  mass,  resembling  stearin.  —  Very  slowly 
decomposed  by  hydrate  of  lime  at  100**,  yielding  25-4  p.  c.  of  dulcitan, 
with  an  admixture  of  dulcite  (calo.  28-6  p.  o.  C^H«o*o). 

Quadristearate  of  Dulcityl. 

CHSHiiaQis  -  C»HK)«,4C*H»0». 

Bbrthelot.    Compt,  rend.  41, 454 ;  CJiim,  organ,  2, 211 ;  Kopp^s  Jahresber, 
1858,  677. 

Vttlcite  disiAirique.    See  xvi,  386. 

Obtained  as  a  neutral  mass  by  heating  dulcite  to  200*^  with  a  large 
excess  of  stearic  acid.  It  is  purified  in  the  same  manner  as  palmitin 
(xvi,  853),  which  it  resembles. 


Stearate  of  Getyl. 

C«H"0*  =  C»^II»0,0*'H^». 
Bebthelot.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  56,  70. 
Sthal  sliariqtte, 

A  mixture  of  1  part  of  ethal  with  4  or  5  parts  of  stearic  acid  is 
heated  to  200**  in  a  sealed  tube,  for  8  or  10  hours.  The  product  is 
mixed  first  with  a  little  ether  and  then  with  hydrate  of  lime,  which 
takes  up  the  uncombined  stearic  acid,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  100^ 
for  some  minutes,  and  afterwards  boiled  with  ether,  when  the  cthal  and 
stearate  of  cetyl  are  dissolved,  and  remain  behind  on  evaporating  the 
solution.  From  the  mixture  thus  obtained,  the  free  ethal  is  removed 
by  boiling  five  or  six  times  with  6  to  10  parts  of  alcohol,  and  the  undis- 
solved cetyl-compound  is  then  allowed  to  crystallise  from  ether. 

Broad  shining  laminse,  resembling  spermaceti,  melting  at  55°  to  60°, 
and  cooling  to  a  crystalline  soUd.  Volatilises  with  formation  of  a  little 
free  acid.    Neutral. 

Berthclot. 


68  C  

..  408  .... 
...   68  .... 
..   82  .... 

....   80-31  .... 

....   13-38  .... 

6-31  .... 

800 

68  H 

13-6 

4  O  

6-4 

CMH«0,C»H»0*  . 

..  508  .... 

...  10000  .... 

...  1000 

STEARONE.  129 


Stearate  of  oetyl  burns  on  platinum  foil  with  a  white  flame.  —  It  is 
decomposed  by  hydrate  of  lime,  at  100°,  only  after  8  or  10  days. 

Nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  and 
freely  in  boiling  ether. 


Stearone. 

BusSY.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  53,  410 ;    J.  Pharm.  19,  642 ;  Ann.  Phami. 

9,269;    J.  pi\  Chem.  1,  179. 
Redtenbacher.     Ann.  Pharm.  35,  57. 
Varrentrapp.     Ann.  Phai-m.  35,  80. 
RowNET.      Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  6,  97  ;    abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  285  ;  J. 

pr.  Chem.  59,  493  ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  39,  490. 
Hbintz.     Pogg.  94,  272 ;  96,  65. 

Margarone,    Stearene.    DiscoTered  by  Biissy. 

Bussj  distinguished  stearone  and  margaronef  the  former  from  steario  acid,  the 
latter  from  margaric  acid,  melting  at  56*,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  hog's  lard. 
His  marsarone  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  stearone  and  p(umitone 
(xri,  382).  Bcdtenbacher,  supposing  that  stearic  acid  is  converted  by  dbtillation 
into  marMric  acid,  described  as  margarone,  stearone  obtained  from  distilled,  from 
commercial,  and  from  pure  stearic  acid,  and  considered  the  existence  of  stearone  as 
impossible.  Yarrentiupp's  margarone  was  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids 
melting  at  55 — 56*  (varrentrapp's  margaric  acid,  xiri,  351),  and  is  doubtless,  like 
Bussj*8,  to  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  palmitono  and  stearone. 

Formation.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  stearic  acid  in  the  free  state, 
or  more  abundantly,  in  combination  with  lime  or  oxide  of  lead. 

Pr^aration. — 1.  Stearate  of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  melted  stearic 
acid  and  hydrate  of  lime,  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  and  the  solid 
distillate  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  water.  The  residue  is  finely 
powdered,  heated  with  ether  to  boiling,  and  after  cooling,  collected  on 
a  filter  and  again  treated  with  ether,  when  pm'e  stearone  remains  undis- 
solved (Heintz).  Bussy  purifies  it  by  re-ciystallisation  from  hot  alcohol.  — 
2.  Stearate  of  lead  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  super-heated  steam,  and 
the  nearly  colourless  distillate  is  purified  as  in  the  first  method  (H.  L. 
Buff). 

Properties.  Delicate,  pearly,  microscopic  laminae,  very  strongly 
electric.  Melting-point  87-8"  (Heuitz),  86^  (Bussy),  82^  from  pure, 
77*^  from  commercial  or  distilled  stearic  acid  (Itedtenbacher),  76** 
(Varrentrapp ;  Rowney).  Solidifies  at  72**  (Rowney).  Bussy's  mar- 
garone distils  partially  undecomposed. 


a. 

Bnssy. 

b* 

70  0 

70  H 

2  0 

420    .... 

70    

16    .... 

....      8300    

...      13-84    

316    .... 

....      83-22 

...      13-77 

801 

81-81 

13-60 

4-69 

C?*TBP*^0* 

606    

....    lOO-OO    .... 

....    10000 

10000 

VOL.  xyii. 
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HeintK. 

Bedtenbacher. 

Varrentarapp. 

Bowney. 

a. 

h. 

0  ... 

82-59    

...      81-18    

..      8212    

...      82-98 

82-91 

H.. 

13-81    .... 

...      13-79    

..      13-74    

...      18-91 

18-92 

O  ... 

8-60    

503    

414    

8-11 

. 8-17 

10000    

...    10000    

..    10000    

...    10000 

100-00 

a  is  Buss/b  steorone,  b  his  margarone.  Heintz  analysed  stearone  from  stearic 
add  (a),  and  from  stearate  of  lime  {b).  The  formule  proposed  for  stearone  haye 
Taried  with  that  of  steario  add.  Bowney  gaye  the  formula  C^B?K) ;  Heintz,  the 
one  aboye  giyen. 

Decompositions.  1.  Margarone  bums  with  a  bright  smokeless 
flame  (BuBsy).  —  2.  Melted  stearone  is  converted  bv  bromine  into  bromo- 
stearone,  with  evolution  of  hydiobromic  acid  (Heintz).  In  other  ex- 
perunents,  Heintz  obtained,  by  the  action  of  a  great  excess  of  bromine 
at  high  temperatures,  only  a  little  bromostearone,  but  a  large  quantity 
of  an  easily  fusible  product,  readily  soluble  in  ether.  —  Rowney 
obtained,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  his  stearene  (meltiag  at  72*), 
tufts  of  feathery  crystals,  melting  at  43 — 45°,  and  containing,  on  the 
average,  59-86  p.  c.  C,  9*76  H.,  and  27*93  Br.,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  C"BrH'^0.  Iodine  is  without  action  on  stearone  (Kowney). 
—  3.  Chlorine  forms  with  margarone,  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  colourless, 
transparent,  visdd  Hquid  (Bussy).  —  4.  Stearone  becomes  coloured 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  carbonises,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  add 
(Bussy.  Rowney\  —  5.  Stearone  is  not  acted  upon  by  hot  nitric  acidj 
but  is  decomposea  by  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  with  formation  of  an  add 
volatile  oil  (Rowney).  —  6.  Potassium  acts  upon  margarone,  evolving  a 
httle  combustible  gas  TBussy^.  —  7.  Margarone,  cSstilled  with  quick 
lime^  yields  carbonate  of  lime  and  a  distillate  melting  at  60°  (Bussy).  — 
8.  Mar^krone  is  not  decomposed  by  a  boiling  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash  (Bussy). 

Stearone  dissolves  very  slightly  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  deposited 
almost  entirely  on  cooling  (Heintz).  Buss/s  margarone,  melting  at 
77^*,  dissolves  in  50  parts  of  boidng  alcohol  of  36°.  —  Stearone  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold,  and  very  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  ether  (Heintz). 
Margarone  dissolves  in  6  parts  of  boiling  ether,  acetate  oj  ethyl,  or  oil  of 
turpentine  (Bussy). 


Bromostearone. 

CWBr«H«W  =  C»«H«0»,C«*Br»H"? 

HEDiTZ.   Pogg.  96,  76. 

When  an  excess  of  bromme  is  added  to  melted  stearone,  a  red  oil 
separates,  which  solidifies  when  shaken  with  water.  This  is  to  be 
washed,  first  with  water  containing  ammonia,  and  afterwards  with  cold 
alcohol  and  re-crystallised  from  ether  till  the  melting-point  rises  to  72**. 
It  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  cold  ether. 


RICINOLEIC 

ACID. 

Lamina:, 

Heintz. 

70  C 

....    420    .. 

..••.. 

68-26    .... 

....       6308 

2  Br 

160    .. 

2409    .... 

....       24-38 

68  H    

68     .., 



10-24    .... 
2-41     

10-35 

2  0     

16     ... 

2-24 

C70Br»H"O» 

....    664    .., 

>.*«• 

10000    .... 

....    10000 
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Stearic  Anhydride. 

Ohiozza.    Arm,  Fharm,  91,  104;  J.  pr.  Chem.  64,  33;  Pharm.  Centr. 
1854,  794. 

Anhyd^'ous  stearic  ctcid,     JTassetfreie  Stearinsaure, 

Obtained  ia  the  same  manner  as  benzoic  anhydride,  but  difficult  to 
free  from  adhering  stearic  acid. 

Chiozza. 

72  0  432    78-64    777 

70  H 70    12-72    12-5 

6  O  48     8-74    9-8 


(78HWO« 660    10000    1000 

1b  this  bod 
mai^garic  anhydride,  U^Jl' 


Chiozza  callB  this  body  sfcearic  anhydride,  but  assigns  to  it  the  formula  of 


JEticinoleic  Acid. 

C«EP*0«  =  C»H»*0»,0*. 

BussT  &  Leoaku.    J.  Pharm.  13,  70';  Mag.  Pharm.   18,  47;  Berz. 

Jahrb.  29,  1,  256. 
Saaimulleb.    Ann.  Pharm.  64,  108. 
SvAKBEBa  &  EoLMOBiN.    J.  pT.  Chem.  45,  431. 
Boms.    See  xiii,  183.    Complete :  N.  Ann.  Chm.  Phys.  44, 103,  and 

48,99. 
FRrsseEN.    Ann.  Pharm.  118,  69. 

Sources.  In  castor  oil  (see  below).  In  the  oil  of  Jatrqpha  Curcas 
(Bonis). 

Preparation.  Castor  oil  is  saponified  with  potash  or  soda-ley,  and 
the  soap  is  salted  out  and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Tne  oil^ 
mixture  of  ridnoleic  acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  solid  fatty  acids  is 
then  cooled  to  —  10°  or  —  12°  with  ^rd  its  volume  of  alcohol,  when  the 
solid  acids  crystallise  out,  and  are  removed.  After  driving  off  the  alcohol, 
the  ricinoleic  acid  is  digested  with  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  lead- 
salt  formed  is  dissolved  in  ether,  and  decomposed  with  hydrochloric 

K  2 
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acid  and  water.  The  riciaoleic  acid,  which  is  left  on  evaporating  the 
ethereal  layer,  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  aqueous  ammonia,  precipi- 
tating with  chloride  of  barium,  and  crystallismg  the  baryta-salt  from 
alcohol,  as  with  oleic  acid  (p.  64),  From  the  baryta-salt  the  add  is 
obtained  by  decomposition  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  (SaalmuUer, 
Svanberg,  and  Kolmodin).  In  the  decomposition  of  the  baryta-salt  the 
presence  of  alcohol  is  to  be  avoided,  as  its  subsequent  removal  is 
attended  with  difficulty  (SaalmuUer). 

Properties.  Pale  wine-yellow  oil,  colourless  in  thin  layers,  of  the 
consistence  of  syrup.  Sp.  gr.  0*94  at  15°.  Solidifies  completely  at 
—  6**  to  •—  10°,  to  a  granular  mass.  Inodorous.  Has  a  very  dis- 
greeable,  persistent,  harsh  taste.  An  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus 
(Saalmiiller). 
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Boms*  acid  was  prepared  from  the  amide.  —  SaahnttUer  giyes  the  formula 
C**ii*0',  which  agrees  with  his  analyses  better  than  the  abore  formula  of  Svanberg 
and  Kolmodin.  Later  analyses,  howeyeri  as  well  as  the  decomposition-products  of 
the  substance  appear  to  support  the  formula  with  36  at.  C,  which  is  now  generally 
adopted. 

Decompositions.  1.  Ricinoleic  acid,  subjected  to  distillation,  yields 
at  first  a  limpid,  and  afterwards  a  thick  and  repulsive-smelling  distillate, 
free  from  sebacic  acid  (Saalmiiller).  —  2.  It  does  not  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air^  nor  even  on  long  exposure  to  the  gas,  and  does  not  form 
carbonic  acid  (Saalmiiller).  The  acid  appears  to  undergo  alteration  in  the  air 
(Syanberg  &  Kolmodin).— 8.  It  absorbs  a  little  sulphurous  acid  gas,  with- 
out becoming  solid  or  otherwise  altered  (SaalmUHer).  See  also  the  decom- 
positions of  castor  oiL 

4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  ricinoleates  of  the  alkalis,  various 
products  are  obtained,  according  as  the  neutral  salt  is  distilled  alone, 
or  with  an  excess  of  alkali.     (See  xiii,  183, 187, 189,  and  xiy,  494.) 

a.  By  cautiously  distilling  the  neutral  soda-salty  until  the  residue 
be^ns  to  froth  up,  a  distillate  of  oenanthol  (xii,  446)  is  obtained,  the 
residue  containing  the  soda-salt  of  the  same  acid  that  is  formed  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  castor-oil  (see  below).  The  soda-salt  and  the 
glyceride  of  ricinoleic  acid  are,  therefore,  decomposed  in  the  same 
manner  by  distillation  (Stadeler\  According  to  Bonis,  the  neutral 
ricinoleates  of  the  alkalis  yield,  oy  dry  distillation,  caprylic  aldehyde 
(xiii,  187),  and  a  peculiar  acid : 

C36HW0«  =  Ci«EP60»  +  C^W^O*  (Bonis). 

The  residue  froths  up  only  when  more  strongly  heated,  and  yields  a 
brown  fetid  distillate,  containing  only  a  little  oenanthol,  and  no  other 
aldehyde  (Stadeler]. 

h.  A  mixture  ot  ricinoleate  of  potash  or  soda,  with  excess  of  hydrate 
of  potash  or  soda,  froths  up  when  heated,  evolves  an  odour  of  mush- 
rooms, and  thickens ;  at  about  250"  it  ceases  frothing,  and  gives  off  a 
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large  quantity  of  hydrogen  (no  carbonic  acid),  and  a  volatile  oil, 
leaving  a  light  spongy  residue,  which  is  inflammable  while  hot.  By 
further  heating,  this  residue  is  also  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
white  vapours  having  a  repulsive  odour  (Bonis).  A  mixture  of  castor- 
oil  and  excess  of  hydrate  of  soda  behaves  in  the  same  manner  when 
heated. 

From  the  residues^  acids  separate  a  white  mass  which  gives  up 
sebacic  acid  (xiv,  493)  to  hot  water.  The  remamder  consists  of  a 
dark,  viscid  oil  (amounting  to  half  the  volume  of  the  oil  when  castor- 
oil  instead  of  ricinoleic  acid  is  employed),  which  is  saponiflable  to  a 
white,  hard  soap,  deposits  crystals  of  palmitic  acid  in  the  cold,  and 
solidifies  only  partially  with  nitrous  acid  (Bonis).  According  to  Bouis, 
sebacic  acid  is  produced  more  especially  by  very  rapid,  and  to  a  less 
extent  by  slow  heating. 

The  volatile  oil  contains  two  constituents,  one  only  of  which  com- 
bines with  bisulphites  of  the  alkalis  in  the  manner  of  an  aldehyde 
(Limpricht).  According  to  Limpricht's  earlier  views,  which  were 
adopted  by  Bouis,  this  aJdehyde-hke  body  is  to  be  regarded  as  caprylic 
aldehyde  (xiii,  187) ;  but  according  to  the  statements  of  Stadeler,  which 
were  confirmed  by  Dachauer  &  Petersen,  and  are  now  accepted  by 
Limpricht,  it  must  be  regarded  as  methyl-oenanthol  (xiv,  189).  —  The 
second  body,  which  does  not  combine  with  bisulphites  of  the  alkalis,  is, 
according  to  Bouis,  Moschnin,  Squire,  Cahours,  Limpricht,  Malaguti, 
and  Dachauer  (Ann.  Pharm,  106,  269),  caprylic  alcohol  (xiii,  183) ;  but, 
according  to  Railton,  Wills,  Stadeler,  and  Petersen,  it  is  oenanthylio 
alcohol ;  according  to  E.  T.  Chapman  (N.  Chenu  Soc,  .7.,  3,  290),  some- 
times the  one,  sometimes  the  other  alcohol  is  produced. 

The  alcohol  is  produced  more  especially,  together  with  a  salt  of 
sebacic  acid,  by  heating  rapidly,  so  that  the  alkali  fuses  ;  the  aldehyde, 
by  heating  slowly  to  226**  or  230',  in  which  case  less  sebacic  acid  is 
formed  (Bonis).  These  statements  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
results  obtained  by  Malaguti  and  Limpricht  (xiv,  494).  —  The  de- 
composition may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations :  a.  when 
methyl-cenanthol  or  capryl-aldehyde  is  formed : 

OWBP*0«  +  4H0  =  C"Hi«0»  +  C^H^H)*  +  4H. 

b.  When  caprylic  alcohol  is  produced ; 

C»H«0«  +  4H0  =•  CWH«0«  +  C«oH»K)»  +  2H. 

c.  When  oenanthylic  alcohol  is  formed : 

C»H**0«  +  4H0  -  C"ff  «0»  +  CrwH»80«  +  OSH*. 

In  this  last  reaction  marsh-gas  (or  a  secondary  product^  must  bo 
fonned,  unless  the  cenant^ylio  alcohol  results  from  the  f urtner  decom- 
position of  the  sebate  (Stadeler). 

EicinolecUes.     The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  expels  carbonic 

add  firom  alkaline  carbonates.  The  salts  are  all  soluble  in  alcohol, 

and  some  also  in  ether.  They  do  not  become  oxidised  on  keeping 
(Saahnliller), 

RicinoUate  of  Baryta,  —  Prewiration  (p.  132).  On  treating  with 
warm  alcohol,  a  portion  generally  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a 
tough  yellow  mass  (SaatoiiiUer),  —  White  lamiuee,  very  soft  to  tho 
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touch,  or  ciystalline  crasts  (Saalmliller).  Melts  at  100**,  without  loss  of 
weight,  to  a  tenacious  mass,  which  may  be  drawn  out  in  threads  like 
boracic  acid,  and  becomes  translucent  and  brittle  on  cooling  (Bonis). 
Dissolves  slightly  in  cold  water,  in  300  parts  of  cold  alcohol  of  95  p.  c, 
and  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  crystallising  on  cooling  (Svanberg  & 
Kohnodin). 

SaahnlUler  Svanberg  & 

In  vacuo,  over  oil  of  vUriol.  mean.  Kobnodm. 

86  0  216       5910    59-81    68-69 

83  H ,..      33       903    988    8*96 

5  O  40       10-94    10-54    ^      11-67 

BaO 76-6    2093    2027    2078 

0»HWBaO«   865-5    10000    100-00    10000 

BouiB  found  2045,  Petersen  2099  p.  c.  baryta. 

Strontia-salt.  Precipitated  from  the  ammonia-salt  by  chloride  of 
sti-ontium.  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  white  granules  (Saal- 
miiller). 

SaahnttUer. 

0»HWO»  289    84-76 

SpO  52    15-25    ....     14-6 

C»H»SrO«      341    10000 

Lime-sdU,  —  Obtained  from  the  ammonia-salt  by  precipitation  with 
chloride  of  calcium.  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  white  scales, 
which  lose  water  when  melted,  even  after  long  drying  in  a  vacuum 
over  oil  of  vitriol.  Melts  at  80°  to  a  pale-yellow  transparent  mass, 
which  is  brittle  and  friable  when  cold  (Saahutiller). 
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SaahnlUler  supposes  the  salt  to  contain  1  at.  of  water,  the  presenoe  of  whioh  hue 
not,  howerer,  been  demonstrated. 

Magnesia-salt,  —  Very  fine  needles,  insoluble  in  water  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Contains,  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  5*69  p.  c. 
MgO.  (SaalmiiUer). 

Petersen. 

86  0 216    69-90    7008 

83  H    33     10-68    10-53 

5  0 40    12-95     13-84 

MgO 20    6-47    605 

0"H»MgO«    ....    309    10000    10000 

Zinc-salt.  —  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  white  granules 
(SaalmiiUer;. 

0»H»0* 289 87-79 

ZnO  40-2     12-21  1185 

0»H»ZnO«    ....    829-2     ;    100-00 
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LeadrsaU.  —  The  acid,  when  heated  with  excess  of  lead-oxide,  loses 
2-9  to  3*6  p.  c.  of  water  (1  at.  =  3-02  p.  c),  and  forms  a  solid  compound, 
the  ethereal  solution  of  which,  on  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol,  leaves 
the  lead-salt  as  a  transparent  crystalline  mass.  —  Melts  at  100°  to  a 
light  brown  viscid  hquid,  and  soUdifies  to  an  easily  pulveiisable  mass. 
Dissolves  very  easily  in  ether  (Saalmtiller).  Dissolves  in  cold,  and  not 
much  more  freely  in  hot  alcohol  (Svanberg  &  Kolmodin).  —By  precipitat- 
ing ammoniacal  ricinoleio  acid  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  curdy  precipitate  of 
Tariable  composition  is  obtained  (SaahnuUer). 

SaahnuUer. 
At  100",  o>i»er  oU  ofvUriol  mean, 

36  0 216    53-87    5458 

83  H    ^....      83    8-23    8-61 

6  0 40    9-97    9*69 

PbO 112    27-98    2712 

0"BW?bO«     ....    401    10000    10000 

Silver-aaU.  —  Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  the  ammonia-salt 
a  curdy  precipitate,  which,  when  treated  with  alcohol  or  ether,  partially 
dissolves,  but  for  the  most  part  blackens  and  remains  undissolved 
(Saalmtiller).  It  softens  at  100°,  melts  at  higher  temperatures  to  a 
black  mass,  and  bums  with  evolution  of  disagreeably  smelling  vapours. 
Dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  slightly  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether 
(Bonis). 
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SaalmMer  precipitates  the  salt  from  a  strongly  ammoniacal  solution. 

Ricinoleic  acid  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcoM  and  ether 
(SaahnuUer). 


Bicinelaidic  Acid. 
C*»H»K)«  =  C»H"0»,0*. 

F.  BouDET.     /.  Chim.  mdd.  8,  646 ;   7.  Pharm.  18,  497 ;  Ann,  Chim. 

Phys.  50,  414 ;  Ann,  Pharm,  4,  16. 
L.  Platfaib.     Phil.  Mag.  29,  475;   Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  3,  222;  Ann. 

Pharm.  60,  822  ;  /.  pr.  Chem.  40,  173. 
Bouis.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  44,  82. 

Falmingdure. 

Formation.  Eicinoleic  acid  (the  mixture  of  fatty  acids  obtained  by 
saponifying  castor  oil  with  caustic  soda  and  decomposing  the  soap)  is 
mixed  with  nitric  acid,  and  nitrous  acid  is  passed  into  the  mixture, 
whereupon  the  oil  solidifies.  Purification  is  effected  by  washing  with 
hot  water,  crystallising  repeatedly  from  alcohol,  and  pressing,  till  the 
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melting  point  becomes  constant  (Playfair).  —  2.  Ricinelaidin  is  saponi- 
fied with  caustic  potash,  and  the  soap  is  salted  out,  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  according  to  the  first  method  (Boudet. 
Playfair). 

Properties.  Tufts  of  white  silky  needles,  melting  at  50°  (Boudet. 
Bouis).  When  pi-epared  according  to  the  first  method,  it  melts  at  45 — 46' ; 
according  to  the  second,  at  44*2'*  (Playfair).  Solidifies  at  48-5°  (Bonis) 
to  a  crystalline  mass  (Playfair),    Reddens  litmus  strongly  (Boudet). 

Playfair.  Bouis. 
mean. 

86  C  216    72-48    73'75    71-53    7259 

84  H 34    11-41    11-85    11*50    1150 

6  O  48    16-11    14-40    1697    1591 

OWil"0«    298    10000    100*00    10000    100*00 

a  was  prepared  according  to  1;  b  by  tsapouiiying  a  and  decomposing  the  soap. 
Playfair  gare  for  a  the  formula  O^^H^O* ;  for  b,  C^H^'O*.  —  Isomeric  with 
ricinoleic  acid  (Gerhardt.    Bouis). 

Ricinelaidic  acid,  subjected  to  rapid  distillation,  yields  a  buttery 
distillate,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  midecomposed  acid  and  tho 
same  volatile  oil  which  is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  castor  oil : 
towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  a  yellow  empyreumatic  oil  passes 
over,  whilst  a  little  charcoal  remains  behind  (Boudet).  Wlien  heated 
with  hydrate  of  soda,  it  yields  the  same  products  as  ricuioleic  acid 
(Koch,  Ann.  Pharrn.  119,  173 ;  KopfsJahreshei\  18G1,  359). 

Eicinclaidic  acid  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates.  The  ammonia-salt 
is  not  crystallisable  (Boudet). 

Potash-salt. — Obtained  by  boiling  the  acid  with  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  dissolving  the  soap  which 
separates  on  coohng,  in  alcohol,  filtering  from  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  evaporating  (Playfair). 

Soda-saU.  —  Formed  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  carbonate  of 
soiia.  The  alcohohc  solution  forms  a  jelly  on  coohng.  A  dilute 
a<iuecuis  solution  deposits  a  bi-acid  salt-,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol 
ui  needles,  and  reddens  litmus  (Boudet). 

Baiyta-saU.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  potash-salt  with 
chloride  of  barium,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  water  and 
alcohol.  —  White  powder,  unctuous  to  the  touch  (Playfair). 


Playfair. 
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The  lime-salt  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  —  The  magnesia'Salt^ 
obtained  by  dissolving  magnesia  in  (alcoholic!)  ricinelaidic  acid,  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  crystallises  from  the  easily  formed  solution  ia 
Wfwio  ftlcohol  in  email  laming,  whioh  melt  below  XOO''  (Boudet). 
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Lead-salt.  —  Oxide  of  lead  forms  with  the  acid  a  salt  which  is 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  separates  from  a  concentrated  solution  in 
the  form  of  a  jelly,  and  from  a  dilute  solution  in  needles  (Boudet). 
Neuti*al  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  from  the  soda-salt  a  basic  salt  of 
varying  composition  (Playfair). 

Copper-salt. — Obtained  by  double  decomposition  as  a  fine  green 
precipitate.  It  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  lime-salt,  and  separates 
from  the  solution  in  flocks  on  cooling.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  pro- 
longed boiling  with  alcohol,  with  separation  of  oxide  of  copper 
(Boudet). 

Silver-salt.  —  Light,  white  powder,  soluble  in  ammonia  but  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol  and  ether  (Playfair.  Boudet). 
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The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Appendix  to  lUcinoleic  and  Eicinelaidic  Acids, 

1.  Castor  Oil. 

Sicinusol.  Dunnet  PalmSl.  From  the  soeds  of  Ficinus  communis  {Hand- 
buch  viii,  Phytochem.  24).  ConcerniBg  its  preparation,  see  Plancbe  (Bull,  Phartn, 
1,  241.) 

Transparent,  colourless  or  greenish-yellow,  viscid  oil.  Sp.  gr.  at 
19°  =  0*96,  constant  in  different  samples  (Bouis) ;  0*954  (Brandis); 
0-9612  (Brisson);  0-9748  (Brandos  &  Keiche);  0-9699  at  12%  0-9575  at 
25°,  0-9081  at  94°,  the  sp.  gr.  of  water  at  15°  being  1  (Saussure). 
Sp.  gr.  after  separation  of  the  steaiin,  0-9369  at  21°  (Scharling).  Has 
a  faint  smell,  and  a  mild,  afterwards  somewhat  sharp  taste.  Acts  as 
a  purgative.  —  Without  action  on  polarised  light  (Bouis  &  Silbcr- 
mann).  —  Does  not  soHdify  at  —  15°  (Bouis),  Solidifies  at  —  18°  to  a 
transparent  yellow  mass  (Brandis).  The  oil  obtained  by  expression, 
but  not  that  obtained  by  boiling,  deposits  stearin  in  the  cold  (boutron- 
Charlard,  J.  Pharm.  8,  392).  See  below.  —  Dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  absolute  alcohol  (V.  Rose,  Bouis) ;  in  1|  parts  of  alcohol  of  36°  (Bouis). 
Mixes  with  ether  (Brando)  and  with  chloride  of  ethyl  ^Pfaff). 


c    . 

Saussure. 
...      74-18    

XJpe. 
....      74-00    

Lefort. 
mean. 
74-46 

H    . 

...      1103    

....       10-29    

11-41 

O     . 

...       14-79    

16-71    

1413 

...    100-00    

10000    

100-00 

The  formula,  C"H'^0^,  proposed  by  Lefort,  expresses  the  percentaeo  composition, 
but  not  the  decompositions  of  the  oil.  Cwtor  oil^  according  to  Tuson,  contains 
email  Quantities  of  ricinine  (n.  143V 


l/UW     UVV      UI«7    UOWXU|/V/Dll/lUUB     UI      l/Ut 

eniall  c^uantities  of  ricinine  (p.  143) 
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When  exposed  to  the  air,  castor  oil  becomes  thicker  aad  dries  up, 
without  turning  opaque  (Saussure,  Bouis). 

Dry  cUstiUation.  Castor  oil  begins  to  boil  about  265°,  and  yields  a 
distillate  consisting  at  first  chiefly  of  a  more  volatile,  afterwards  of  a 
less  volatile,  oil,  without  any  great  evolution  of  gas.  After  -^rd  of 
the  oil  has  passed  over,  the  evolution  of  gas  becomes  more  abundant, 
and  the  residue  thickens  without  becoming  colom'ed,  and  suddenly 
swells  up  to  a  spongy,  elastic,  caoutchouc-Hke  mass,  which  fills  the 
retort.  100  parts  of  the  oil  thus  treated,  yield  8  or  4  parts  of  a  com- 
bustible gas  (free  from  carbonic  acid),  33  or  34  parts  of  distillate,  and 
62  to  64  parts  of  spongy  residue  (Bussy  &  Lecanu). 

The  formation  of  the  spongy  mass  (see  below)  may  be  prevented  by 
heating  the  oil  very  slowly  from  the  beginning  (Bouis).  •—  The  distillate 
consists  of  water,  oenanthol  (xii,  446)  (Bussy),  acetic,  ricinic,  and 
ridnoleic  (p.  131)  acids  (Bussy  &  Lecanu).  It  contains,  besides 
oenanthol,  a  little  acrolein,  oenanthylic  acid  (Bussy),  and  hydrocarbons, 
the  last  more  particularly  when  the  spongy  mass  is  not  formed  (Bouis). 
When  distilled  with  water,  it  yieldsjoenanthol  containing  acrolein,  from 
which  crystals  [of  hydrate  of  oenanthol  (xii,  448)  f  ]  separate  on  cool- 
ing to  —18°  (Bussy). 

According  to  Stanek,  the  decomposition  of  castor  oil  takes  place 
by  two  stages :  a.  Formation  of  (acrolein  and)  oenanthol.  Probably 
thus : — 

C"»H»K)«  +  2H0  -  2CP<BP*0«  -¥  20<HK)». 
lUcinoleio  acid. 

In  this  reaction  aldehyde  must  be  formed,  from  which  Bussy  and 
Lecanu's  acetic  add  may  have  been  produced,  —  b.  Formation  of  the 
spongy  residue. 

C^EPK)*  =  C"«H»0<  +  2H0  +  H  (Stanek). 

Pyporidnio 
add. 

Thifl  explaziation  appean  to  me  to  be  inooneot  (Kr). 

The  vapours  produced  by  heating  castor  oil  are  inflammable,  and 
bum  with  a  very  bright  flame.  If  the  flame  be  extinguished,  the  same 
spongy  mass  remains  which  is  formed  by  dry  distillation.  See  Jonas 
(iV.  Br,  Arch,  46,  168).  —  Castor  oil  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
superheated  steam  at  160°,  solid  and  liquid  fatty  acids  being  produced 
(Scharling,  J.  pr.  Chem.  50,  377). 

By  the  action  of  moist  chlorine  and  bromine,  chlorinated  and  bro- 
minated  castor  oil  are  formed.  (See  xri,  816).  Brominated  castor  oil  is 
colourless  when  freshly  prepared,  but  turns  brown  on  heating ;  it  is  a 
very  thick  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*258  at  13*5%  containing  85'0  p.  c.  of 
bromine  (CH^'Bi-^O®,  according  to  Lefort).  —  Chlorinated  castor  oil  is 
light-yellow,  viscid,  of  sp,  gr.  1*071  at  17*5%  and  contains  19-65  p.  c. 
of  chlorine  (C»H«CPO«)  (Lefort,  N.  J.  Pharm.  23,  349). 

Castor  oil  gradually  absorbs  sulphurous  acid  gas  on  long  exposure 
thereto ;  the  ou  becomes  thinner  and  after  some  time  solidifies,  from 
the  formation  of  ridnelaidin  (Boudet).  SaalmuUer  and  Bouis  were 
unable  to  obtain  ricinelaidin  in  this  way ;  oil  saturated  with  sulphurous 
acid  remained  unchanged  even  after  keeping  for  eight  years  (Bouis). 
Over  mercury,  castor  oil  absorbs  10  or  12  times  its  volume  of  sulphu- 
rous add  gas,  which  it  gives  up  again  completely  to  water  (SaalmuUer). 
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Castor  oil  dissolvee  in  oil  of  vitriol^  forming  a  yellow  to  yeUowish- 
brown  solution,  which  on  addition  of  sugar  [or  acetic  acid  (A.  Vogel)] 
and  gentle  wanning,  assumes  a  fine  purple- violet  colour,  resembling 
that  produced  by  gallic  acid  under  similar  conditions  (Neukomm,  Ann. 
Pharm.  116,  41 ;  A.  Vogel,  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  8,  150).  — The  oil  is  not 
coloured  by  shaking  with  -J-th  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1*635  or  less  (Calvert).  —  Its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acidgas^  with  formation  of  glycerin  and  the  vinic 
ethers  of  the  fatty  acids  (Rochleder,  Ann.  Pharm.  59,  260).  See  vii, 
289. 

Castor  oil  in  contact  with  hyponitric  acid,  solidifies  more  slowly  than 
the  (non-drying)  fatty  oils,  but  more  quickly  than  rape  oil,  to  a  golden- 
yellow  mass  of  ricinela'ldin  ^Boudet).  The  conversion  is  effected  even 
by  y^th  or  less  of  hvponitnc  acid ;  it  is  brought  about  also  by  mer- 
Gurous  nitrate  (Boudet),  but  more  slowly,  being  complete  only  after 
some  days  (Davidson,  Ed.  N.  Phil.  J.  250 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  20,  235).  After 
solidification  a  slow  and  regular  evolution  of  nitrogen  takes  place,  conti- 
nuing for  a  month  when  a  quantity  of  hyponitric  add  equal  to  ^th  of  the 
volume  of  the  oil  has  been  employed,  and  yielding  a  volume  of  nitrogen 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  oil  (Boudet).  —  When  mixed  with  one-third 
or  half  its  volume  of  hyponitric  acid,  castor  oil  becomes  hot,  froths  up, 
and  turns  opaque  and  viscid  (Boudet).  —  The  oil  is  not  coloured  by 
agitation  with  |th  of  its  volume  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*88  or  less ; 
on  the  further  addition  of  10  volumes  of  caustic  soda  solution,  lit 
forms  a  ropy  mass.  When  shaken  with  -J-th  of  its  volume  of  nitro- 
sulphuric  add  (composed  of  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric  add  of  sp.  gr. 
1*845  and  nitric  add)  it  assumes  a  brown-red  colour  in  two  minutes 
(Calvert,  J.  pr.  Chem.  61,  854).  —  When  heated  with  dilute  nitric 
acidy  it  froths  up  strongly,  and  on  continued  distillation  yields  oenan- 
thylic  add  (xii,  451),  whilst  a  thick  fattv  oil  still  containing  oenan- 
thylic  acid,  remains  in  the  retort,  together  with  nitric  add  holding 
suberic  and  oxalic  acids  in  solution  (Tilley,  Ann.  Pharm.  89,  160). 
Besides  these,  azelaic  acid  is  produced,  but  no  sebacic  add(Ai'ppe,  Ann. 
Pharm.  120,  288;  124,  98).  When  the  oil.  is  very  slowly  heated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  add  is  given  off,  and, 
on  cooling  the  mixture  before  the  formation  of  suberic  add  takes  place, 
it  deposits  hard,  fern-like  crystals  of  an  acid  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  This  body  melts  when  heated,  giving  off  acid  vapours,  and 
forms  a  baryta-salt  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  a  silver- 
salt  which  explodes  when  heated.  It  contains,  on  an  average,  20*92 
p.c.  C,  10*34  N.,  4*39  H.,  and  64*35  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C"X»IP'0»  (21*05  C,  10*52  N.,  4*26  H.,  and  64*17  0.)  (Bonis). 

By  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime  on  castor  oil,  chloroform  is  obtained 
(Chautard).  —  The  oil,  heated  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  oenanthylic  acid  and  a  neutral  volatile  oil  having  the 
composition  of  valeric  aldehyde  (xi,  17)  (Arzbacher,  Ann.  Pharm.  78, 
200V  When  it  is  digested  or  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  ridno- 
lamide  (p.  147)  is  produced  (BouUay ;  Bonis). 

Castor  oil  is  easily  saponified  by  heating  with  aqueous  alkalia ;  it 
yields  8  p.  c.  of  glycerin  and  (on  decomposing  the  soap)  94  p.  c.  of  oily 
fatty  acids,  the  latter  consisting  of  ricmoleic  acid  with  a  small  quantity 
of  solid  fatty  acids  (Bussy  &  Lecanu).  See  the  decompontion  with  excess  of 
alkali,  under  JSicinoleic  acid  (p.  133). 

Concerning  the  solid  fatty  acids  of  castor  oil^  varying  statements  havQ 
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been  made :  a.  According  to  BuBsy  &  Lecanu,  the  oily  mixture  of 
fatty  acids  deposits,  at  15°  to  IS"*,  -J-th  at  most  of  an  acid  meltinp^  at 
130°  (Bussy  &  Lecanu's  margaritic  acid),  and  afterwards,  at  10°  to  12°, 
ricinic  acid  melting  at  22°.  Margaintic  acid,  after  re-crystallising  and 
pressing,  forms  pearly  laminse  containing  70'5  p.  c.  C,  10-9  II.,  and 
18*6  0. ;  it  distils  partly  undecomposed,  is  more  diflBcultly  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  margaric  acid,  and  forms  a  magnesia-salt  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  —  Ricinic  acid^  which  is  obtained  also  by  the  distillation  of 
castor  oil,  is  white  and  pearly ;  it  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  after 
fusion,  and  distils  almost  without  decomposition.  It  contains  73*56 
p.  c.  0.,  9*86  H.,  and  16*58  0.,  and  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  magnesia-salt  prepared  with  one  part  of  magnesia  and 
two  parts  of  the  acid,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  turns  reddened  litmus 
blue ;  it  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  white,  shioing  needles.  The 
lead-salt,  which  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  very  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol.  This  behaviour  of  the  salts  distinguishes  ricinic  acid  from 
other  fatty  acids  (Bussy  S&  Lecanu).  —  b.  According  to  Saalmiiller,  the 
solid  acids  are  separated  with  difficulty  by  exposing  crude  ricinoleic 
acid  to  a  temperature  of  —  10°  or  —  12**,  but  more  easily  and  com- 
pletely after  the  addition  of  -Jrd  of  the  volume  of  alcohoL  The  lamin» 
which  separate  exhibit  the  melting-point  of  margaric  acid  only  when 
they  are  contaminated  with  alkali.  After  purification  they  melted  on 
one  occasion  at  74°,  solidifying  again  at  68°  to  70°,  and  contained 
76*85  p.  c.  C,  12-74  H.,  and  10*41  0.,  and  might  therefore  be  regarded 
as  stearic  acid.  On  a  second  occasion  they  had,  with  the  same  melting- 
point  (74°),  the  composition  of  palmitic  acid  {mean:  74*66  p.  c.  C,  12*65 
n.,  and  12*69  0.).  On  a  third  occasion  white  granules  and  tables, 
melting  at  51°  (after  distillation  at  54°),  were  obtained  from  the  spon- 
taneously formed  deposit  in  castor  oil,  their  composition,  according  to 
analyses  which  were  not  concordant,  being  represented  by  the  formula 
C*H"0»,  and  that  of  the  potash-  and  sUver-salts  by  C^H"MH)».  Saal- 
miiller invariably  found  only  one  acid,  not  susceptible  of  further  decom- 
position {Ann.  Pharm.  64,  108.  —  SiU.  Am.  J.  [2]  8,  263  ;  Kopp's 
Jahresber.  1850,  403).  —  c.  Castor  oil,  when  kept  in  large  quantities, 
deposits  a  solid  fat,  which,  after  repeated  treatment  with  alcohol,  melts 
at  44°,  and  solidifies  to  a  waxy  mass.  By  saponifying  this  body,  and 
decomposing  the  soap,  an  acid  is  obtained  which  melts  at  72  ,  and 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  i-e-crystallisation  from  alcohol.  The  acid  may 
be  obtained  of  the  same  melting-point  by  converting  the  expressed  oil 
into  lead-salts  and  removing  the  portion  soluble  in  ether.  Its  solution 
in  50  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  solidifies  ahnost  completely  at  12°.  It 
contains  74*05  p.c.  C,  13*18  H.,  and  12*77  0. ;  in  the  silver-salt  52*39 
p.  c.  C,  9*35  n.,  29*40  Ag.,  and  8*86  0. ;  and  has,  therefore,  with  the 
melting-point  of  stearic  acid,  the  composition  of  palmitic  acid ;  it  is, 
however,  more  volatile  than  stearic  acid,  and  must  be  i*egarded  as  a 
peculiar  acid  (Scharling,  J.  pr.  Cliem.  45,  434), 


2.  Oil  ofjatropha  Curcaa  {Eandbuch  viii  [2],  24.) 

Oleum  Bicinum.  Colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*91  at  19°.  Inodorous, 
and  of  mild  taste.  Solidifies  to  a  buttery  mass  at  —  8^.  — Absorbs 
oxygen  slowly  from  the  air.    When  heated  it  yields  acrolein,  sebacio 
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acid,  and  other  products.  \Vlien  eaturatod  with  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
and  set  aside  for  three  months,  it  deposits  crystalline  nodules  of  an 
acid,  which,  after  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  melts  at  58°  and  has  the 
composition  of  isocetic  acid  (xvi,  365).  —  The  oil  carbonises  with  oil  of 
vitriol  at  110°.  Hyponitric  acid  renders  it  pasty,  but  not  quite  solid. 
— Nitric  acid  evolves  nitric  oxide  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  sets  free  solid 
fatty  adds,  and  ultimately  forms  suberic  acid.  —  With  alcoholic  ammonia 
the  oil  forms  isocetamide  (xvi,  365).  —  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
—  Saponifies  slowly  with  caustic  potash,  and  quickly  with  caustic  soda, 
forming  a  white  hard  soap,  containing  isocetic  acid  and  a  fluid  oleic  acid 
of  the  formula  C''H'*0',  which  does  not  solidify  at  —  10°,  and  forms 
two  lead-salts  soluble  in  ether,  C*H»PbO«,  and  2C'«ff  K)»,  (PbO,HO) 
(Bonis,  Compt.  rend.  39,  923;  Phana.  Centr.  1854,  913;  Chem.  Gaz. 
1854,  469).  Since,  according  to  Arnaudon  &  Ubaldini  (Kopp'a  Jahresher. 
1858,  536),  the  oil  yields  caprylic  alcohol  when  heated  with  hydrate  of 
potash,  the  fluid  oleic  acid  may  doubtless  be  regarded  as  ricinoleic 
acid. 

3.     Oil  of  the  fruit  of  Jatropha  glauca  and  J,  glandulifera*^^YQ\[oWj 
of  sp.  gr.  0-963  ;  solidifying  at  5*  (Lepine). 


4.  Spongy  Residue  from  the  dry  distillation  of  Castor  Oil. 

BussY  &  Lecanit.    /.  Fhai^.  13,  57. 
Stanek.     J.  pr.  Chem.  63,  138. 
Boms.    N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  44,  80i 

When  the  residue  left  in  the  distillation  of  castor  oil  (according  to 
p.  138),  is  freed  from  acrolein  and  residual  oil,  by  means  of  alcohol 
(Bussy  &  Lecanu),  alcohol  and  ether  (Stanek),  or  water  and  alcohol 
(Bonis),  there  remains  an  elastic,  pale-yellow,  inodorous  and  tasteless 
mass,  which  is  somewhat  friable  after  drying  (Bussy  &  Lecanu). 

This  mass  dried  at  100**  contains  on  an  average,  77*15  p.  c.  C, 
10-77  n.,  and  12*08  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C^'H'H)*  (by  calc. 
77-30  p.  c.  C,  10-42  11.,  and  12-28  0.),  and  from  its  behaviour  with 
caustic  potash,  is  to  be  regarded  as  pyroricinate  of  acryl  (Stanek).  It 
contains  73*2  p.  c.  C,  10-9  II.,  and  15-9  0.,  agreeing  with  the  formula 
C»H»0«  (by  calc.  7297  p.  c.  C,  10-81  H.,  and  16-22  0.);  it  is  saponifiable, 
and  forms  a  silver-salt  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  a  baryta-salt,  CH^BaO*, 
containing  21  p.  c.  baryta,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  (Bonis). 

The  spongy  mass  decomposes  when  heated^  without  softening  [with 
formation  of  acrolein  (Stanek)],  and  with  access  of  air  bums  slowly, 
with  a  bright,  slightly  smoky  flame.  —  It  is  not  perceptibly  acted  on 
by  nitric  acid,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  hydrochloric  acid  (Bussy  &  Lecanu). 
By  saponification  with  strong  caustic  potash  it  is  resolved  into  pyro- 
ricinic  acid  and  a  brown  resin,  evolving  at  the  same  time  an  odour  of 
aldehyde-resin.  Stanek  regards  the  body  formed  in  this  reaction,  as  a 
compound  of  acrolein  (C*»H«0»  =  C»H"0»,C*HH)»).  It  is  not  acted  upon 
by  dilute  caustic  potash  (Bussy  &  Lecanu). 

Insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  and  fatty  oils,  even  when 
boiling  (Bussy  &  Lecanu). 
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5.  Fyroricinic  Acid. 

Stanek.    Wien.  Akad,  Ber.  12,  588 ;  J.pr.  Cfh&m.  63, 138 ;  Pharm.  Oentr. 
1854,  613 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  881. 

Aporicmh  acid  (Benelius).    PreTioiuly  obserred  by  Bvussy  and  Lecanu. 
Formation.     (P.  138.) 

Pr^aration,  Castor  oU  is  distilled  in  a  retort  over  an  open  fire, 
till  the  residue  swells  up,  with  evolution  of  gas^  and  the  residue,  after 
cooling,  is  treated  with  alcohol  and  with  ether  and  alcohol  in  succes- 
sion, to  remove  substances  soluble  in  those  menstrua.  The  undissolved 
portion,  Stanek's  pyroricinate  of  acryl  (p.  i4l),  is  saponified  with 
caustic  potash,  salted  out,  and  converted  into  a  lime-salt  by  dissolving 
the  soap  in  water  and  precipitating  with  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
lime-salt  is  extracted  by  emer,  and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  precipitate  is  again  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  and  precipi- 
tated with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the  lead-salt  is  decomposed  under 
alcohol  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  and  the  solution,  filtered  from  sulphide 
of  lead,  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the  alcohol  driven  off. 

After  several  hours'  drying  at  100°,  it  forms  a  semi-fluid,  amber- 
yellow,  or  brownish  mass,  of  peculiar  odour.  On  further  drying  it  loses 
more  water,  and  after  three  days'  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  100*, 
contains  82*5  p.  c.  C,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C"H"'0*  (Stanek). 


Dried  at  XQO^for 
86  0 216 

•eoeral  hours. 
70-59    

Stanek. 
70-4 

34  H    34 

1111    

11-0 

7  0 56 

18-30    

18-6 

C»H»*07     ....    806 

10000    

1000 

Stanet'g  formula.    From  the  analysia  of  the  lead-salt  he  considen  the  acid  to  be 

DeeompositioM.  By  drying  (see  abore).  —  The  freshly  prepared  lime- 
soap,  when  heated  to  260''  with  excess  of  soda-lme^  leaves  a  residue 
(free  from  sebadc  add)  from  which  sulphuric  acid  sets  free  caprylic  acid. 

Pyroridmc  add  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  It  forms  with  magnesia  a 
salt  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (Bussy  and  Lecanu). 

Lead-salt.  PiepanUion,  see  above.  Perfectly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 


86  G. 

80  H. 

8  0.. 

PbO.. 


<100». 

Stanek. 

216       

...      56-58    .... 

...      56-65 

80       ..... 

...        7-86    .... 

7-66 

24       

6-29    .... 

705 

111-8    

...      29-27    .... 

...      28-64 

0»H»PbO<      ....    881*8     10000    10000 

Pyroricinic  acid  dissolves  in  weak  alcohol  less  freely  than  oleic  acid 
(Bussy  &  Lecanu,  J.  Pharm.  13,  57). 
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6.  Ricinine. 


TusoN.     Chem.  Soc.  J.  17,  195;  Chm.  News,  9,  209;  ZdUclir.  Ch. 
Pharm.  7,  809. 

An  alkaloid  contained  in  castor-seeds.  Croton  seeds  contain  a 
similar  base,  perhaps  the  same. 

Preparation.  The  bruised  seeds  are  exhausted  by  repeated  boiling 
with  water ;  the  decoction  is  strained ;  and  after  separating  the  oil  as 
completely  as  possible,  it  is  evaporated  to  an  extract,  which  is  boiled 
with  alcohol  and  filtered.  After  standing  for  24  hours,  the  tincture  is 
separated  from  the  deposited  re8in,'and^the  alcohol  is  distilled  off.  The 
residue,  on  standing,  deposits  crystals  of  ricinine,  which  are  purified 
by  re-crystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  the  help  of  charcoal. 

Properties.  Colourless,  rectangular  prisms  and  lamin®,  having  a 
slight  taste  of  bitter  almonds.  When  heated  it  melts  to  a  colourless 
liquid,  which  solidifies  in  crystalline  needles.  Sublimes  unchanged 
between  two  watch-glasses.    Contains  nitrogen. 

Bums  when  strongly  heated  on  platinum  foil  with  a  luminous 
smoky  flame.  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  without  coloration ;  the  solu- 
tion is  coloured  green  by  chromate  of  potash. —  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid 
without  evolving  red  fumes,  and  on  evaporation  leaves  colourless 
needles,  which  turn  white  in  water. 

Ricinine  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  It  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
compound  which  is  decomposed  by  evaporating  the  solution-  —  Its 
solution,  mixed  with  mercuric  chloride^  soUdifies  after  some  minutes 
to  a  crystalline  mass  of  fine  needles.  —  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution, 
when  evaporated  with  chloride  of  platinum^  yields  orange-coloured 
octahedra  of  the  double-salt. 

Ridnine  is  soluble  in  alcohol^  and  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and 
henzene. 

Bicinoleatd  of  Ethyl. 
C«H«H)«  s=  C*H«0,C»«H»0». 

Saalmijlleb.    Ann,  Pharm.  64,  123. 
Sidndlvin&tter. 

Formed  by  passing  hydrochloric  add  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  ricinoleic  add  [into  alcoholic  castor  oil  (Rochleder,  Ann,  Pharm,  59, 
260)1,  and  purified  by  predpitating  with  water,  and  washing  with 
alkaune  and  pure  water. 

Wine-yellow  oil,  not  volatile  without  decomposition. 


40  0 

...    240    .... 
...      88    .... 
...      48    .... 

...      78-62    ... 
....      11-66    .. 
...      14-72    .. 

SaalmfiUer. 
78-87 

38  H    

ii-ye 

6  0     

14-37 

C<H»O,0»H»O«     ...,    326    .... 

...    10000    ... 

10000 
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Ricinelaidate  of  Ethyl. 

C«H*0«  =  C*HK),C»«IPH)*. 

Platfaib.    Phil  Mag.  29,  479. 

Formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  alcoholic  ricine- 
laidic  acid. 

Melts  at  16  ®(Playfair.  Bonis).  ^Dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  and  very 
freely  in  hot  alcohol. 

Playfair. 
mean. 

40  C 240 78-62    72-43 

88  H    38    11-66    1218 

6  Q 48    14-72    1544 

C*H«0,C"H»0»     ..^    826    10000    lOO'OO 

Bicinelaidin. 

C«ir»0"  =  C«HK)*,2C*H«»0». 

Literature;  see  nnder  RicinelaYdic  acid  (p.  136). 
JPalmin,    DisoOTered  bj  Boudet. 

Fo7*matton.  1.  Prom  castor  oil  and  hyponitric  acid  (p.  139).— 
2.  From  castor  oil  and  snlphurous  acid  (p.  138). 

Preparation.  Hyponitric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  castor  oil ;  or  the 
oil  is  shaken  with  3  p.  c.  of  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  saturated  with 
nitrous  acid,  whereupon  the  oil  is  coloured  reddish  and  converted  into  a 
solid  mass,  sometimes  yellow,  brittle,  and  waxy,  sometimes  translucent 
and  glassy.  It  is  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  crystallising 
from  alcohol  (Bonis),  or  ether  (Playfair). 

Small  white  noaules  (Bonis).  Opaque,  amorphous  granules  (Play- 
fair). Melts  at  43**  (Playfair),  45^  rBouis),  62*  to  66""  (Boudet).  Soli- 
difies slowly,  remaining  pasty  for  a  long  time. 

Flajfair.  BouIb. 

metM.  mean* 

78  0 468    71-78    72-95    7145 

72  H 72    11-04    11-49    1107 

14  0 112    1718     1556    1748 

C«H«0*,20«H»0»   ....    662    100-00    10000 10000 

Playfair  proposed  the  formula  0"'H**0^ ;  Boius,  the  one  abore. 

DecompoBtttons.  Impure  ricinelaidin  turns  brown  in  the  air  (BouisL 
—When  submitted  to  dry  distillation  it  behaves  like  castor  oil,  yiela- 
ing  a  dark,  brown-red  spongy  residue,  a  distillate  containing  oenanthol 
(Bertagnini,  Ann.  Phartn.  85,  282),  and  an  oily  acid,  fluid  at  0°,  but  no 
ridnelaidic  acid  (Boudet).    If  the  oenanthol  be  driven  off  from  the  dis- 
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tillate  by  means  of  steam  there  remains  a  solid  acid,  containing  78'82 
p.  c.  C,  and  11-21  H.  (Bonis).  —  With  care  the  distillation  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  end  without  the  formation  of  the  spongy  residue,  in  which 
case  a  large  quantity  of  acrolein  and  solid  hydrocarbons  pass  over, 
whilst  a  Httle  carbon  remains  behind  (Bouis).  Ricinelaldin  is  saponi- 
fiable,  though  less  easily  than  castor  oil ;  it  diffuses  thereupon  an 
odour  of  volatile  oil  (Boudet).  —  By  distillation  with  excess  of  hydrcae 
of  potash  it  yields  caprylic  alcohol,  sebate  of  potash,  and  two  other 
acids  (Bouis).     See  page  133. 

Ricinelaidin  dissolves  slightly  in  cold  alcohol  (Playfair);  in  2  parts 
of  alcohol  of  36  gr.  at  30^  and  still  more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol 
(Boudet).    It  is  easily  soluble  in  ether  (Boudet). 


Bromine^nucUus  C^BrH**. 

Bromostearic  Acid. 

C»BrH»0*  =  C«*BrH»,0*. 

A.  C.  OuDEMAiws,  Jun.     J.pr.  Chem.  89,  193. 
See  page  106. 

Stearic  acid  (7  parts)  is  heated  with  water  and  bromine  (4  parts), 
in  a  sealed  tube,  to  130**  or  140°  at  most,  till  the  brown  colour  of  the 
bromine  disappears,  and  the  mixtm*e  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
yellow  oil,  cooling  to  a  crystalline  soKd.  After  washing  away  the 
hydrobromic  acid,  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  dissolved  in  20  times 
their  weight  of  warm  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  and  the  unchanged  stearic 
acid  is  separated  by  cooling  to  —  10*^.  The  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water  and  an  excess  of  crystalhsed  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath.  The  tough  saline  mass 
thus  obtained  is  boiled  with  10  volumes  of  alcohol  of  80  p.c,  and  filtered 
as  hot  as  possible ;  and  the  crystals  of  bromostearate  of  soda  which 
form  in  the  filtrate  (and  of  which  more  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  solution),  are  collected  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from 
alcohol.    The  mother-liquor  contains  bibromostearate  of  soda. 

From  the  soda-salt  the  bromostearic  acid  is  separated  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Properties.  Yellow,  indistinctly  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  41  °,  and 
ofsp.  gr.  1-0663  at  20°. 

Bromostearic  acid  is  very  slowly  decomposed  by  heating  with 
excess  of  caustic  potash.  —  Bromostearate  of  silver,  heated  with  water, 
forms  bromide  of  silver  and  stearidic  acid  C"H'M>  (p.  78). 

The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  forms  with  the  alkalis  soap-like 
compounds,  which  crystallise  from  alcohol. 

Bromostearate  of  Potash  is  more  soluble  than  the  soda-salt. 

Bromostearate  of  Soda.  — Preparation  described  abore. 

VOL.  xvn.  L 
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86  O... 

Br 

84  H.. 

8  O... 

NaO... 


OademaimB. 

me{m. 

216    

...      6610    ... 

.....      66-90 

80    ..... 

...      20-78    ... 

21-08 

84    

8-88    ... 

8-87 

24    

6-24    ... 

6-22 

31     

805    ... 

7-93 

C^BpH«NaO*    ....    886    10000    10000 

The  bromostearates  of  the  alkalis  precipitate  metallic  salts. 
The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Bromine-nucleus  C'Br'H'*. 
Bibromostearic  Acid. 
C"Br*H»*0*  =  C»Br»BP*,0*. 
OuDBMANNS.    J.  pr.  Chem,  89,  193. 

Formed,  in  the  preparation  of  bromostearic  acid,  by  heating  bromine 
with  stearic  acid  (p.  145),  and  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  uncrystal- 
Usable  soda-salt.  The  salt  is  brown,  tenacious,  very  hygroscopic, 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  forms  with  water  an  opaque,  soapy 
solution.  After  drying  at  130**  it  contains  32-5  p.  c.  of  bromine,  and 
6*59  of  soda,  approximating  to  the  formula  P'Br'NaH^O  (calo.  34-7  p.o. 
Br.  6-68  NaO). 

Chlorine-nncleus  C«KJFH?*. 
Chlorostearic  Acid. 

Hardwick.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  2,  232;  Ann.  Pharm.  72,  270. 
Chlorba89intaiUre,    See  XTi|  866. 

Stearic  add  at  100**  is  treated  with  dry  chlorine,  whereupon  it 
first  becomes  thicker,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  solid  resin* 

Hardwick. 


86      0..««flft«fl**.««aa««la* 

....    216    .... 

...      8406    

...      66-78    .... 

4-10    .... 

6-06    .... 

...      84-87 

10  CI    

....    856    .... 
26    .... 

...      67-16 

26  H 

4-87 

4  0 ;. 

....       82     .... 

410 

0«Cl«'fl«O*    .... 

....    629     .... 

....    10000    .... 

...     100-00 

Forms  with  potash  an  amorphous  soap,  which  does  not  crystallifle 
from  alcohoL    The  baryta-^  and  lead-salts  are  insoluble  in  water. 
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Amtdoffen-nucleus  C*AdH". 

Stearamide. 

C«NH«0«  =  C*»AdH»  0«. 

H.  Cablet.    Par.  Soc.  Butt,  (1859)  1,  76. 

Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  palmitamide  (xvi,  382).  After 
melting  it  solidifies  at  107*5°,  but  is  probably  still  impure.  The  add 
separated  from  the  amide  by  alcoholic  potash  melts  at  69*5*^. 

Oarlefc. 

36  0 216    76-38    74*92    7574 

N   14 4-94  500 

87  H  37    1307    11-87    13-90 

2  0  16    5-66 

0»NH»0«      283 10000 

Stearanilide. 

(?»NH*K)>  =  C»(NH.C"H')H»,0«. 

PEBiX.    Ann.  Pharm.  91, 161. 

When  an  excess  of  aniline  is  distilled  over  stearic  acid  heated  to 
230®  in  an  oil-bath,  the  whole  of  the  stearin  is  converted  into  anilide* 
The  product  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Os«H»0*  +  0"NH7  «  0«NH«0«  +  2H0. 

White,  delicate,  shining  needles,  melting  at  93*6'',  and  solidifying  to 
a  mass  of  radiated  crystals.  —  An  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipi- 
tate nitrate  of  silver. 

Febal. 


4dO  288  80-22 80-00 

N 14  3-90 

41 H 41  11-42    11-67 

2  0  16  4-46 

0*»NH«0*    ....  869  10000 


Oxtf'amtdogen'nucleuB  CAdBPH)*. 

Bicinolamide. 

C«NH»0*  a  0»AdH»0»,0*. 

BotJiXAT.    N.  J.  Pharm.  5,  329 ;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  32,  228. 
Bouis.     Compt.  rend.  33,  144  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  80,  304  ;  J.  pr.  Ohem.  54, 
46;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851, 796;  Complete:  N.Ann.  Chim.  Phye.  44, 96. 

L  2 
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BiBOorered  by  BouIIaj  in  1848. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  castor  oil 
saturated  with  ammoniacal  gas,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  three  or  four 
months,  or  heated  for  three  to  four  days  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  product  obtained  by  expressing  and  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  mother-liquor  is  purified  by  crystalUsing  from  alcohol,  pre- 
cipitating the  alcoholic  solution  with  water,  and  again  crystallising 
from  alcohol. 

Properties.  White  crystalline  nodules,  melting  to  a  transparent 
liquid  at  66^    Solidifies  to  an  opaque,  brittle  mass. 


86  0.. 

N.. 

86  H.. 

4  0.. 


0»NH»O< 


216    .... 
14    .... 
35     .... 
32     .... 

...      72-72    .... 

471    .... 

....      11-78    .... 

....      10-79    .... 

BouiB. 
....    69-51  to  73-36 
....      400    „     4-74 
....     11-40    „  1209 

297     .... 

...     100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  Bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  —  2.  Dissolves  in 
oil  of  vitriol  with  red  colour.  —  3.  Decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  without 
coloration,  into  ammonia-salt  and  ricinoleic  acid.  —  With  hot  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  forms  ridnoleate  of 
potash,  which  at  higher  temperatiures  is  decomposed  into  a  salt  of 
sebacic  and  caprylic  alcohol  (p.  133). 

Combinations.  Bicinolamide  is  insoluble  in  water^  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 


Ricinelaidamide. 

C««NH«0*  =  0»AdH*»0>,0». 

RoWNET.     Chem.  Gaz.  1855,  361;  J.pr.  Chem.  67,  157. 

Obtained  by  the  action  of    ricinelaYdin    on    alcoholic    ammonia. 
Closely  resembles  elaidamide.    Melts  at  91-93%  and  solidifies  at  89*". 


86  0 

xi 

36  H    

.    216    .... 

14    .... 

.      85    .... 

.      32    .... 

...      72-72    .... 
....        4-71    ... 
....      11-78    .... 
....      10-79    .... 

Bowney. 

mecm. 

....      72-78 

4-79 

....      11-91 

4  0    

....      10-62 

C«NH»0*  .., 

.    297    .... 

...    100-00    .... 

....     100-00 

VULPIC  ACID.  14d 

COMPOUNDS  CX)NTAINING  38  ATOMS  OF  CARBON. 


Primary  Nucleus  G^H:^;  Oxygen-nucleus  (?*WH)^. 

Vulpic  Acid. 
C»ffH)"  =  C*ffH)*,0*. 

F.  MoLLER  &  A.  Strecker.    Ann,  Pharm.  113, 56 ;  abstr.  Chem.  Centr. 

1860,  225  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  79,  468;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Pht/a.  58,  486. 
W.  Stein.     Zeitsckr.  Ch,  Pharm.  7,  97 ;  N.  Br.  Arch.  118, 230  ;  Zeitschr. 

Ch.  Pharm.  8,  47 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  93,  366. 
BoLLEY  &  KiNKELiN.    ZuHch.  Mitth.  1865, 1 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  93,  354. 

VvlpuUn.  Discoyered  by  Bebert  {J.  Pharm.  17,  696)  in  Cetraria  mtlpina^  but 
imperfectly  described  by  him,  so  that  it  was  regarded  by  Berzelius  and  Gerhardt  as 
identical  with  chiysopbanic  acid  (xyi,  171)  :  inyestigatea  by  MOller  and  Strecker.  — 
Stein  found  in  ParmeUa  parietina  [growing,  not  on  trees,  like  that  of  Bochleder  and 
Heldt  (xtI,  172),  but  on  a  sandstone  rock],  instead  of  chiysophanio  acid,  his 
chrv9opicrin,^  which  was  afterwards  recognised  by  Bolley,  Strecker,  and  Stein  him- 
self as  Tulpic  acid  :  the  resinou*  wall-lichen  yellow  of  Schrader,  and  the  Farmelia 
yeUow  of  Merberger  may,  therefore,  also  be  identical  with  ralpic  add.    See  xri,  171. 

Preparation.  1.  Extracted  from  the  wall-lichen  by  sulphide  of 
carbon  in  a  nearly  pure  state  (Stein).  —  2.  One  part  of  Cetraria  vulpina 
is  digested  with  20  parts  of  luke-warm  water  and  a  little  milk  of  lime. 
After  standing  six  hours  the  liquid  is  strained,  and  the  residue  treated 
afresh  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  and  milk  of  lime.  The  mixed 
extracts  are  then  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
precipitated  flocks  are  washed  with  cold  water,  and  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  boiling  water  or  alcohol  (Holler  &  Strecker). . 
Boiling  water  acts  prejudicially  in  the  extraction.  —  Chloroform  also 
(MoUer  &  Strecker)  and  alcohol  (Bebert)  extract  the  vulpip  acid  from 
the  cetraria. 

Properties.  Large  sulphur-yellow,  transparent,  pyramids  or  needles 
belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system  (Moller  &  Strecker; 
Bolley).  When  crystallised  from  sulphide  of  carbon,  it  possesses  the 
colour  of  bichromate  of  potash;  from  alcohol  it  is  less  red.  Acids 
precipitate  it  of  a  yellow  colour  from  alkaline  solutions  (Stein).  Melts 
above  100°  (Moller  &  Strecker),  at  110°  (Bolley),  140°  (Stein),  and 
solidifies  in  a  ciystalline  mass.  Sublimes  at  120°  in  small  yeUow 
laminaB  (BoUey),  in  long  needles  having  an  odour  of  benzoin.  Taste< 
less  alone,  but  very  bitter  in  alcoholic  solution  (Stein). 


88  0  

14  H 

228    

14    

.,      70-81 
4-35 

...       24-84 

Mailer  and  Strecker. 

70-63    

4-33    •.* 

2504    

Bolley. 

70-74    

4-56    

24-70    

Stein. 

...      70-69 

4-41 

10  O 

80     

...      24-90 

C»H"OW  322    .; 10000    10000    10000 100-00 

Former  0«»H»<H3',  according  to  Stein. 

Decompositions.    1.  Vulpic  add  decomposes  when  heated^  evolving 
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yellow  fumes  which  condense  in  powder  and  in  drops,  and  leaving  a 
large  quantity  of  charcoal  —  2.  When  boiled  with  excess  of  eawtic 
potash,  it  takes  up  6  atoms  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  oxatolylic 
add,  carbonic  acid,  and  methylic  alcohol: 

0"BP«0»  +  «H0  »  C^HWO«  +  400«  +  (OTK)*. 

8.  By  boiling  with  haryta-wcUer  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic  add, 
methylic  alcohol,  and  alphatoluic  acid : 

0»H><0»  +  8H0  -  2C>*H«0<  +  0«H«0«  +  Cra*0»  (MoUer  and  Strecker). 

Bolley  obtained  oxalic  add,  but  instead  of  methylic  alcohol,  oily 
drops  having  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds, — 4.  Sodium-amalgam  de- 
colorises the  alkaline  solution,  whereupon  hydrochloric  acid  throws 
down  a  green-yellow  body,  resembling  tannic  acid  in  its  behaviour  with 
tartar  emetic  and  sesauichloride  of  iron. — 5.  Solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  forms  with  it  a  red  amorphous  resin,  and  a  volatile  oil  having  an 
odour  of  bitter  almonds,  apples,  and  cinnamon.  A  similar  effect  is 
produced  by  heating  it  to  160°  for  12  hours  with  water  containing 
sulphuric  acid.  —  6.  The  acid  does  not  reduce  potaem-cupric  tartrate 
even  on  boiling  with  adds  or  alkalis  (Stein). 

Combinations.  Yulpic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  tocUery  even  when 
boiling.  It  assumes  a  deep-red  colour  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  forms  a 
brown-red  solution,  which  is  changed  to  pale-yellow  by  the  addition  of 
water  (Bolley). 

The  add  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts  having^  the  formula 
C^MH'K)^'.  The  vulpates  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  are  crystal- 
lisable;  those  of  the  heavy  metals  insoluble  in  water.  The  add 
expels  carbonic  add  from  alkaline  carbonates  (MoUer  &  Strecker). 

Ammonia-salt.  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia 
deposits,  on  cooling,  yellow  needles,  which  give  off  water  and  ammonia 
when  heated,  and  afterwards  are  not  completely  soluble  in  water 
(MoUer  &  Strecker). 

Air-dried.  M(5Iler  and  Strecker. 

88  0 228    68-84    W38 

N « U    8-92    418 

X9H 19    6-82    511 

12  O « 96    ,26  92    26*38 

0»(NH*)HMO»  +  2  aq 857    100-00    100-00 

Potask'-salt.  ^—  The  add  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash, 
or  its  alcc^olic  solution  is  shaken  with  the  dry  carbonate  (Holler  & 
Strecker).  Stein  adds  vulpic  acid  to  boiling  alcoholic  potash  till  it 
ceases  to  dissolve.  —  Bright-yellow  needles,  losing  4*8  p.  c.  (Moller  & 
Strecker),  4-74  p.  c.  (Stein)  of  water  at  100^  (2  at.  =  4-8  p.  c).  Diffi- 
culty soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL 

Dried.  MSUer  and  Strecker.  Stein. 

...      68-80  .....„»      68-64 

8-61  8-61 

...   19-99  ........   20-U 

...   18-10  12-64  12-9 


88  0  

18  H  

9  o  , 

228 

18 

72 

KO    

47-2 

a*KW»a»    .....  860-2  KXyOO    100-00 
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Baryta-salU  — When  vulpic  add  is  boiled  with  moist  carbonate  of 
baryta,  pale-yellow  needles  are  obtained  on  cooling.  By  re-crystallisa- 
tion from  boiling  alcohol  they  are  converted  into  orange-coloured 
ciystals,  or  a  mixture  of  lighter  and  darker  crystals,  containing  variable 
proportions  of  water.  The  paler  ciystals  lose  14*1  p.  c.  of  water  at 
100°  (7  at.  =  13*9  p.  C.  HO)  (MoUer  &  Strecker).  Similar  obserrations 
were  made  abo  bj  Stein. 

Dried.  M5ller  and  Sfereoker. 


88  0  228       .... 

18  H  ^ 13 

....      68-52    .... 

8-33    

....      18-49    .... 
....      19-66    .... 

....      58-40 
8-52 

9  0 72       .... 

BaO 76-6    .... 

....       18-68 
19-40 

0"BaH»»O»     ....    889-6    .... 

....    100-00    

..:.     10000 

BoQej  found  2005  p.o.  of  baryta;  Stein  18*56  p.c.  of  baryta  and  14*06  p.o.  of 
water. 

Alcoholic  solution  of  vulpic  acid  does  not  precipitate  neutral  acetate 
of  lead;  it  renders  the  basic  acetate  cloudy,  and  produces  a  sulphur- 
yellow  precipitate.  —  The  acid  colours  sesquichloride  of  iron  a  deeper 
yellow  (Stein ;  BoUey). 

Silver-salt.  —  Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  the  soda-salt  a 
yellow  precipitate,  which,  after  washing  with  cold  water,  loses  but 
little  at  100°,  becoming  black.  It  is  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia. 
Dissolves  in  boiling  water  with  partial  decomposition. 


88  0 228 

13  H 13 

10  0 80 

Ag    108 


M<5Uer  and  Strecker. 

5815 

5410 

8-03 

2-99 

18-65 

17-75 

2517 

25-16 

C»AgH«OW    429     100-00    10000 

Vulpic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  (Stein).  —  It 
dissolves  in  200  parts  of  boiling,  and  376  parts  of  cold  alcohol  of 
80  p.  c  (Stein) ;  in  688  parts  of  alcohol  of  90  p.  c.  at  17°,  and  in  88-3 
paits  of  boiUng  alcohol.  More  easily  soluble  in  ether j  and  especially  in 
chloroform  (MsUer  &  Strecker). 


Addenda  to  vol.  xiii,  p.  8. 

1.  Alphatoluic  Acid. 

C»«BK)*  =  C"H«,0*. 

GAimiZABO.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  45,  468 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  96, 246 ;  Chetn. 
Oae.  1855,  428 ;  Lieb.  Kopp.  Jahresber.  1855,  622 ;  Par.  Soc.  BuU. 

1861,  68;  Ann  Pharm.  119,  253;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1861,  421.— 
Compt.  rend.  54,  1225 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  124,  252 ;  Kopp*8  Jahresber. 

1862,  267. 

MoLLEB  &  Streokxb.    Ann.  Pharm.  113}  64. 

Formation.    1.  By  boiling  monochlortoluol  C^'HTCl*  [obtained  either 
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by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  toluol  (according  to  xii,  291)  or  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  benzyl-alcohol  (xii,  18)],  with  alcohol  and  cyanide  of 
potassium,  cyanide  of  benzyl,  C^ffCy,  is  produced.  This  body,  when 
subjected  to  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
yields  alphatoluic  acid,  with  simultaneous  evolution  of  ammonia. 

Oi«NH7  +  4H0  =  C?«H80<  +  NH»  (Oannizaio). 

2.  By  boiling  vulpic  acid  (p.  150)  with  baryta-water  (MoUer  & 
Strecker). 

Preparation.  Vulpic  acid  is  boiled  with  hot  saturated  baryta- water 
for  several  hours,  or  until  the  solution  is  completely  decolorised,  by 
which  methylic  alcohol  is  volatilised,  and  oxalate  of  baryta  thrown 
down  as  a  crystalline  powder.  The  excess  of  baryta  is  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  by  carbonic  add ;  the  solution  is  filtered  hot,  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  and  super-saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid; 
and  the  crystals  which  form  on  cooling  are  purified  by  washing  with 
cold  water  and  re-crystallisation. 

Properties.  Colourless,  broad,  crystalline  laminsa,  greatly  resembling 
benzoic  add.  Melts  at  76*5^,  solidifying  afterwards  to  a  crystalline 
blistered  mass,  and  volatiHses  below  100^  in  irritating  vapours.  Boils 
at  265'5°  (corrected),  and  distils  unchanged  (Moller  &  Strecker).  An 
add  formed  as  in  (1)  was  found  by  Cannizaro  to  have  the  same  melting- 
point  as  that  of  Moller  and  Strecker,  but  a  boiling-point  of  261 — 
262**.  — The  solid  add  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1-3.  It  expands  very 
much  on  melting,  and  at  83**  has  a  density  =  1-0778,  at  135**  =  1*0334, 
that  of  water  at  4°  being  =  1.  The  expansion  between  83°  and  135° 
amounts  to  0*0429  of  the  volume  of  the  acid  at  83°,  and  consequently 
to  0-000825  for  1°  (MoUer  &  Strecker). 

Mdller  and  Strecker. 


16  C... 

8H    

...      96    .... 

8    .... 

...      82    .... 

....      70-59    .... 

6-88    .... 

....      23-53     .... 

....      70-50 
6-97 

4  0 

....      28-68 

CWH«0*  .... 

...     136    .... 

...     100-00    .... 

...     10000 

leomerio  with  toluio  add  (ziii,  8),  but  belongs  to  the  benzoic  series,  as  is  shown 
bj  decompositions  2  and  4  (Cannizaro). 

Decompositions.  1.  Dissolves  in  hot  fuming  nitric  acid  with  tran- 
sient red  colour.  The  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  colourless  needles 
of  nitroalphatoluic  acid,  which  forms  yellowish  salts  with  alkaUs.  — 
2.  Oxidised  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  manganese  or 
chromate  of  potash^  but  with  difficulty,  and  only  when  the  acid  em- 
ployed consists  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  not  more  than  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  The  products  of  the  oxidation  are  carbonic  acid, 
formic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  benzoic  acid.  —  3.  Forms  with 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  hydrochloric  acid,  phosphoric  oxychloride,  and 
a  colourless,  heavy,  fuming  liquid,  chloride  of  alphatoluyl.  This  last  body 
is  converted  by  aqueous  ammonia  into  alphatoluylamide,  C"N1P0*,  which 
is  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  (Mbller  and  Strecker).  —  4.  A  mixture 
of  the  lime-salt  and  formate  of  lime  yields  by  distillation  an  oil, 
C**I1"0',  which  combines  with  bisulphite  of  soda  to  form  a  Grystallisable 
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compound.  The  oil  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  and  when  heated 
with  nitric  acid  yields  benzoic  and  nitrobenzoic  acids  (Cannizaro). 

Alphatoluic  acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water  ; 
an  excess  of  the  add  melts  to  an  oil  in  the  latter. 

With  ammonia^  alkalis,  and  alkaline  earths  it  forms  easily  soluble 
salts,  difficult  to  crystallise.  Sulphate  of  copper  throws  down  from 
the  ammonia  salt  a  pale-green,  amorphous  precipitate  (MoUer  & 
Strecker). 

Silver-salt.  —  Precipitated  from  the  ammonia-salt  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  —  Delicate,  colourless  laminad,  which  crystallise  from  a  boiling 
aqueous  solution  (Moller  &  Strecker). 

Holler  and  Strecker. 

Ci»H70*  186    65-56 

Ag 106     44-44    44-4 

O^AgH^O*      ....    243    10000 

The  add  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  aud  ether,  and  is  withdrawn 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  those  liquids  when  shaken  therewith. 


2.  Ozatolylic  Acid. 

MoLLBR  &  Stbegker.    Ann.  Pharm.  US,  69. 

FormoJtion.     By  boiling  vulpic  acid  with  caustic  potash  (p.  160). 

Preparation,  Vulpic  add  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  caustic  potash 
of  sp.  gr.  1-05  to  1-15  till  the  predpitate  produced  by  hydrochloric 
add  in  a  test-portion  of  the  hqmd  is  no  longer  yellow,  but  of  a  some- 
what dirty  colour ;  and  the  oxatoluic  add  formed  is  predpitated  by  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 
By  prolonged  boiling  the  alkaline  liquid  becomes  paler,  though  not 
quite  colourless,  and  gives  off  methylic  alcohol  and  a  httle  toluol. 

Properties.  Colourless,  four-sided,  rieht  rhombic  prisms,  hard  and 
brittle.  Melts  at  154"*.  Strongly  acid.  Does  not  lose  weight  at 
100^ 
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Mdller  and  Strecker. 
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Decompositions,  1.  Oxatolylic  add  volatilises,  with  decomposition, 
at  elevated  temperatures,  leaving  a  little  charcoal.  —  2.  Dissolves  in 
fimiing  nitric  acid  with  red  colour,  which  disappears  on  heating.  Water 
precipitates  from  the  solution  a  yellow  resin,  which  is  resolved  into 
nitrotoluol  and  oxalic  add  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  probably 
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nitroxatolylie  acid.'^S.   It  is  resolved,  by  prolonged  boiling  with 
caustic  potash  of  sp.  gr.  1*2  to  1-3,  into  oxalic  add  and  toluol: 

0«H>«0«  +  2H0  -  C<H«0»  +  2C"H8. 

Corribinattons.  —  The  add  dissolves  slightly  in  boiling  watery  and  is 
deposited  almost  entirely  on  cooling. 

It  forms  with  alkalis  easily  soluble,  and  with  the  alkaline  earths 
difficultly  soluble  salts. 

Baryta-salt. — Obtained  as  a  crystalline  predpitate  by  mixing  con- 
centrated solutions  of  the  ammoma-salt  and  chloride  of  barium.  By 
re-crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol  it  is  converted  into  warts  and 
shining  lamina,  which  lose  9-9  p.  c.  of  water  at  100°  (4  at.  =  10  p.  c. 
HO). 

Dried,  MdUer  and  Strecker. 

82  O 192       69-88    6925 

16  H 15       4-64    4-61 

6  0 40 12-36    12-39 

BaO 76-6    23-67    2376 

C«H"BaO«      ....    823-6 10000    10000 

Lead'SaU,  —  A  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  predpitates  from 
the  dilute  aqueous  ammonia-salt,  delicate  colourless  needles,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water.  —  Loses  3-1  p.  c.  of  water  at  100°/and  a  Uttle  more 
at  120°. 

At  100*.  Mdller  and  Strecker. 

82  0  192    48-63    4816 

19  H  19    4-81     4-90 

9  O  72     18-24    19-49 

PbO  112    28-32    27-45 

0»PbH»0«  +  4aq     ....    395    10000    10000 

Silver-salt.  —  Crystalline  predpitate  thrown  down  from  the  am- 
monia-salt by  nitrate  of  silver. 

M  100<*.  Holier  and  Starecker. 

82  C 192  62-89  52-87 

15  H... 15  4*13  415 

6  0 48  13-22  13-38 

Ag  108  29-76  29-60 

C^AgH»»0«  ....  863  100-00  10000 


Ozatolylate  of  Ethyl. 
G»H»0«  =  OH«0,C»H«0». 

Fonned  by  passing  hydrochloric  add  gas  into  the  alcoholic  acid,  or 
by  treating  the  silver-salt  with  iodide  of  ethyl. 

Colourless  prisms  meltins^  at  45*5 °.  —  Insoluble  in  aqueous  am- 
monia, but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

H(fller  and  Strecker. 

86  0 ....    216    .. 76-06    76-46 

20  H    . 20    704    700 

6  O    48    19-90    17-54 

0*H»0,O»H»0»     .^.    284    ........    100-00    . .    100-00 
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Primary  Nucleus  C*H"*;  Oocygen^nucleus  C^IP'O*. 

Guaiaconic  Acid. 

C»H»ow  -  C»H«0*,0*. 

Hadelich.    Dissertation  uber  Bestandth.  des  Guajakharzes.    Gottingen, 
1862 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  87,  821 ;  Kopp*s  Jahresber.  1862,  466. 

Occurs  in  guaiac-resin  to  the  amount  of  about  70  per  cent. 

The  alcoholic  mother-liquor  from  which  the  guaiacic  acid  has  been 
precipitated  by  alcoholic  potash,  in  the  preparation  of  guaiacic  acid,  is 
evaporated,  at  30°,  to  a  thick  syrup,  and  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol, 
whereby  a  little  of  the  potash-salt  of  guaiacic  acid  is  thrown  down. 
Tliis  last  body  is  removed ;  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  the  filtrate  ; 
the  Uquid,  separated  from  carbonate  of  potash  and  mixed  with  water 
and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  is  heated  to  drive  oS  the  alcohol ;  and 
the  resin  thereby  separated  is  washed  with  warm  water.  On  cooling, 
the  resin  forms  a  brittle,  brown  mass,  which  is  resolved,  by  treatment 
with  ether,  into  guaiaconic  acid  soluble  in  ether,  and  guaiac  beta- 
resin  insoluble  in  that  menstruum.  The  add  is  precipitated  from  the 
ethereal  solution  by  caustic  potash ;  the  supernatant  ether  is  poured  off, 
and  the  alkaline  solution  diluted  with  water  and  precipitated  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  green-grey  precipitate  thus  obtained  is 
decomposed  under  water  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  dried,  and  exhausted 
with  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  guaiaconic  acid.  It  still  contains 
colouring  matter,  which  cannot  be  entirely  removed. 

Properties.  Light-brown,  brittle  mass,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
pulverisable  to  a  paler,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder.  Melts  between 
95°  and  100°.    Neutrid.    Kotates  a  ray  of  polaiised  light  to  the  left. 
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Contains  abo  0-8  p.c.  of  nitrogen. 

Yields  an  oily  distillate  when  heated  in  a  tube.  —  Bums  with  lumi- 
nous flame.  —  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  fine  cherry-red  solu- 
tion, from  which  water  precipitates  violet  flooks  containing  sulphur.  — 
Forms  with  fuming  nitric  acid  a  deep  orange-yellow  solution,  which  is 
miscible  with  water,  and  yields  oxalic  acid  on  boiling.  —  Coloured  a 
transient  blue  by  oxidising  agents.  —  The  alcohoHc  solution  reduces 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Insoluble  in  water.  The  melted  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  from 
alkaline  carbonates  and  forms  non-crystallisable  compounds,  which 
are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  and  decomposible  by  carbonic 
acid.  —  The  acetates  of  baryta,  strontia^  and  lime  form  pale  precipitates 
with  the  alcoholic  acid. 
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Lead-salt.  —  The  alcoholic  acid  is  precipitated  by  neutral  and  basic 
acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  produced  by  pouring  the  acid  into 
excess  of  neutral  acetate  contains  37  p.  c.  of  lead ;  while  that  produced 
by  adding  it  to  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  the  basic  acetate  contains 
47-26  p.  c.  of  lead. 

HadeUch. 
At  100— ^30^  mean, 

88  0 228    41-37     4184 

20  H    20    3-63     3-63 

12  O 96     17-42     17-48 

2Pb    207    37-56    8705 

0»H»8Pb«OM2HO     ....     551     10000    10000 

Hadelich  regards  the  foBed  acid  as  anhydrouB,  and  the  lead-salt,  oonseqaentlT, 
as  0»H«Tb20". 

Guaiaconic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetate  of  ethyl, 
chloroform,  and  acetic  acid,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  benzene  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon. 

Oxyazo-nucleus  C«NH"0». 

Chelerythrine. 

Baka.    Armals  of  the  Lyceum  of  New  York,  2,  245 ;  Mag.  Pharm.  23, 

125. 
Probst.    Ann.  Pharm.  29,  120  ;  81,  350. 
PoLEX.    N.  Br.  Arch.  16,  77. 
J.  ScHiEL.     Ann.  Pharm.  43,  23S.  — Sill.  Am.  J.  (2),  20,  220  ;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  67,  61 ;  abstr.  N.  J.  Pharm.  31,  317 :  Lieb.  Kopp.  Jahresber. 

1855,566. 

Discovered  as  Sanguinarine  by  Dana  in  the  roots  of  Sanguinaria 
canadensis;  as  Chelerythrine  by  Probst,  and  as  Pyrrhopine  by  Polex,  in 
CheUdonium  majus.  Probst  &  Schiel  demonstrated  the  identity  of  the 
two  bodies. 

Occurrence.  In  Chelidonium  majus  (Handbuch,  viii  [2],  41) :  more 
abundantly  in  the  roots  and  unripe  fruit  than  in  the  herb,  together 
-mth  chelidonine  (Probst;  Polex).  In  the  roots  of  Glaucium  luteum 
(Handbuch,  viii  [2J,  41),  together  with  glaucopicrine,  but  not  in  the 
herb,  which  contams  glaucine  (Probst).  —  In  the  roots  of  Sanguinaiia 
canadensis  (Handbuch,  viiy2],  41)  [and  in  the  leaves,  and  doubtless  also 
in  the  seeds  (GibbJ]  (Dana),  together  with  one  or  two  other  alkaloids 
(Probst;  Riegel;  Wayne).     See  below. 

The  roots  (and  herb  collected  in  autumn)  of  SsehhoUzia  eaUfomiea  {Sand- 
buck,  Tiii  [2],  41)  contain  chelerythrine,  or  a  reiy  similar  alkaloid,  wluch  maj  be  pre- 
cipitated from  an  acetic  extract  of  the  plant  by  ammonia,  and  extracted  u*om  the 
precipitate  by  ether.  From  the  ethereal  extract  it  may  be  thrown  down  as  hydro- 
chlorate,  and  afterwards  purified  in  the  same  manner  as  chelerythrine.  It  forms  a 
grey-white  powder  and  produces  with  acids  deep-red,  neutral,  crystallisable  salts ; 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  the  alkalis  (Walz,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm. 
6,  228). 
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Preparation.  Prom  the  roots  of  Sanauinaria  canadensis,  1.  The 
dried  and  powdered  roots  are  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol ;  the 
tincture  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  water,  freed  from  alcohol  by  dis- 
tillation, filtered,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  and  the  grey  precipi- 
tate is  collected  and  boiled  with  water  and  charcoal.  After  filtering 
and  washing  with  cold  water,  the  carbonaceous  mixture  is  extracted 
with  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  chelerythrine  on  evaporation  (Dana). 
Or,  the  hot  infusion  of  the  powdered  root  is  precipitated  with  a  little 
ammonia,  potash,  or  lime,  and  the  precipitate  is  purified  as  above. 
The  powdered  root  may  also  be  digested  with  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric or  acetic  acid ;  the  infusion  precipitated  with  ammonia  or  potash ; 
and  the  dark  precipitate  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  and  mixed  with 
cold  water,  whereby  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  to  be  puri- 
fied with  charcoal  as  before  (Dana).  —  2.  The  dried  and  powdered  root  is 
exhausted  with  ether,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  the 
filtrate,  when  impure  hydrochlorate  of  chelerythrine  is  thrown  down, 
and  is  collected  and  dried.  In  the  ether  there  remains  a  brown  greasy 
resin,  together  with  a  little  chelerythrine,  which  is  recovered  by  evapo- 
rating, exhausting  the  residue  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
and  precipitating  with  ammonia.  —  The  precipitated  hydrochlorate  is 
dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  ammonia;  the 
precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  ether ;  and  the  solution  is 
shaken  with  animal  charcoal  till  the  supernatant  liquid  appears  colour- 
less. The  precipitate  again  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by  hydro- 
chloric add  gas  is  decomposed  by  ammonia-water,  and  afterwards 
washed  and  dried  (Probst;  Schiel).  Schiel  purifies  chelerythrine  extracted 
by  other  methods,  by  precipitating  its  ethereal  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  or  sulphuric  acid. 

JPVom  the  roots  of  Chelidonmm  majus.  1.  The  fresh  or  dried  root 
(or  the  residue  which  remains  after  treatment  with  aqueous  carbonate 
of  soda  in  the  preparation  of  chelidonic  acid,  according  to  xii,  413) 
is  exhausted  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid ;  the  hquid  is  preci- 
pitated by  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate  is  washed,  freed  from  water 
as  far  as  possible  by  pressing,  and  dissolved,  while  still  moist,  in 
alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcoholic  solution,  diluted  with 
water,  is  submitted  to  distillation,  and  after  the  alcohol  is  driven  off, 
precipitated  with  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  dried  between  blotting- 
paper  as  quickly  as  possible,  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  powdered,  and  treated 
with  ether,  which  dissolves  chiefly  chelerythrine.  On  expelling  the 
ether,  there  remains  a  viscid  turpentine-Uke  mass,  which  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible  of  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid, 
resin  then  remaining  behind.  On  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
and  washing  the  residue  with  ether,  hydrochlorate  of  chelerythrine 
remains  undissolved.  This  is  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water,  which 
leaves  most  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  chelidonine  undissolved;  the  solution 
is  evaporated ;  and  the  residue  again  treated  with  water  so  long  as  hydro- 
chlorate of  cheUdonine  continues  to  separate.  From  the  last  aqueous 
solution  the  chelerythrine  is  thrown  down  by  ammonia,  and  is  purified  by 
washing  and  drying,  and  subsequently  dissolving  in  ether  and  evaporat- 
ing (Probst).  —  2.  The  dried  and  coarsely  powdered  roots,  collected  in 
spring,  are  exhausted  by  twice  boiling  with  alcohol ;  water  is  then 
added  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off ;  and  when  the  residue  is  perfectly 
cold,  the  resin  which  has  separated  is  removed,  and  the  chelerythrine 
and  chelidonine  are  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of  soda. 
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The  "svushed  and  dried  precipitate  treated  with  bdling  alcohol,  yields 
a  solution  which  when  filtered,  cooled,  and  concentrated,  deposits 
first  chelidonine,  and  afterwards,  on  further  slow  evaporation  of  the 
mother-liquor,  yellowish  warts  and  black  plates  of  chelerythrine, 
which  is  purified  by  pouring"  off  the  mother-liquor  at  the  proper  point, 
picldng  out  the  crystals,  and  re-crystallising  from  alcohol  (Polex). 

From  Olaticium  luteum.  The  dried  and  powdered  roots  of  plants  of 
one  to  two  year's  growth  are  exhausted  with  water  containing  acetic 
acid ;  the  extract  is  precipitated  by  excess  of  ammonia ;  and  the  pre- 
cipitate is  washed,  dried,  and  exhausted  with  ether,  which  leaves  nearly 
pure  chelerythrine  on  evaporation.  The  product  is  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  water  and  excess  of  acid  are  evaporated ;  and  the  remaining  hydro- 
chlorate  of  chelerythrine  is  freed  from  leaf-green  by  washing  with 
ether,  after  which  it  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  it  almost 
completely,  the  supernatant  liquid  retaining  only  a  small  quantity, 
precipitable  by  ammonia.  The  precipitated  salt  may  be  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  form  by  dissolving  it  in  water  and  evaporating  the  solution. 
By  decomposition  with  ammonia  it  yields  chelerythrine,  which  is 
allowed  to  crystallise  from  ether,  with  addition  of  water  (Probst). 

With  the.  first  year's  roots,  Probst  employs  also  the  following 
method,  which  yields  glaucotine  at  the  same  time.  The  precipitate 
produced  by  ammonia  in  the  acetic  extract  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  again  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  it  is  then  dissolved 
in  alcohol  and  ether  in  succession,  and  recovered  from  these  solutions, 
on  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  a  turpentine-like  mass,  which  is  dissolved 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  mixed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add, 
whereupon  the  colour  of  the  liquid  changes  to  a  dirty  brown-red,  whilst 
hydrochlorate  of  chelerythrine  separates. 

After  separation  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  chelerythrine  by  filtration, 
ammonia  throws  down  from  the  filtrate  a  red-blue  precipitate,  which, 
.  after  drying,  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  remains,  on  evaporating 
the  solution,  as  a  brittle  mass  but  little  soluble  in  ether.  This  mass, 
the  glaucotine  of  Probst,  is  red-blue,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether,  and  is  taken  up  by  acids,  with  green  colour.  The  neutral  hydro- 
chloric acid  compound  retains  the  acid  when  evaporated  and  further 
heated,  and  also  dissolves  subsequently  in  water  with  green  colour, 
but  not  in  ether. 

Glaucotine  is  probably  a  decomposition-product  of  chelerythrine 
(Probst). 

Properties.  Chelerythrine  is  obtained  from  absolute  alcohol  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  groups  of  crystalline  nodules  (Probst). 
Wliite,  pearly,  fine  grains  (Dana).  Star-shaped  groups  of  transparent 
needles,  and  white  nodules  (Polex).  Its  ethereal  solution  leaves,  on 
evaporation,  a  turpentine-like  body,  which  gradually  hardens  to  a 
shining  friable  mass  (Probst).  The  crystals  become  opaque  and 
brown  on  drying  (Polex).  Softens  at  65°  like  a  resin  (Probst).  Taste- 
less (Schiel) ;  in  the  mouth  it  slowly  creates  a  very  faint  taste  (Dana) ; 
in  alcoholic  solution  it  has  a  burning  sharp  taste  (Probst) ;  very  bitter 
(Schiel).  Acts  as  a  powerful  narcotic  poison.  The  dast  excites 
violent  sneezing  (Probst).    According  to  Dana  and  Schiel,  it  has  an 
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alkaline  reactioii,  bat  accordmg  to  Probst  and  Polex,  not» — On  exposure 
to  the  air,  it  gradually  assumes  a  yellowish- white  colour  (Dana),  and  in 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  add  vapours  becomes  immediately  red 
(Polex;  Schiel). 
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Melts  easily  when  heated,  and  bums  completely,  with  evolution  of 
ammoniacal  vapours  (Polex).  —  Is  not  decomposed  by  nitric  add. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Chelerythrine  unites  with  acids,  which  it  colours  a  fine  orange-red, 
forming  neutral  salts,  partly  crystallisable,  having  a  burning  sharp 
taste,  a  narcotic  action,  and  dissolving,  for  the  most  part,  in  water. 
From  the  solutions,  ammonia,  alkalis,  or  magnesia,  precipitate  chelery- 
thrine in  the  form  of  a  grey-white,  curdy  precipitate  (Probst). 
Ooncentrated  acids  have  but  little  action  on  chelerythrine,  in  the  cold 
(Polex).  Acetate  of  chelerythrine  forms  yellowish-white  precipitates 
with  tartar  emetic,  sesquichloride  of  iron,  mercurous  nitrate,  mercuric 
chloride,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Iodine  precipitates  the  solution  of  a 
crimson,  chromate  of  potash  of  a  yellow,  and  chloride  of  gold  of  a 
dark  red-yellow  colour.  Basic  acetate  of  lead  and  tincture  of  galls  (see 
below)  do  not  produce  precipitates  (Polex). 

Phosphate  of  Chelerythrim.  —  Permanent  in  the  air,  and  more  easily 
crystaUisable  thaii  the  sulphate.  Easily  soluble  in  water  and  dilute 
alcohol,  di£Scultly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether 
(Probst). 

Sulphate  of  Chelerythrine.  —  Obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
chelerythrine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  washing  the 
residue  with  ether,  dissolving  in  alcohol,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
evaporate  spc'ntaneously.  fiystallises  with  diflBculty.  Permanent  in 
the  air.  Melts  to  a  wax  when  heated,  without  decompdsition.  —  Easily 
soluble  in  wa^er  and  dilute  alcohol,  difficultly  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  (Probst). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Chelerythrine.  Red,  crystalline,  neutral  mass, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Precipitated  from 
the  aqueous  solution  by  stiong  hydrochloric  acid  (Probst ;  Schiel). 

Bichloride  of  Platinum  precipitates  the  salts  of  chelerythrine  orange- 
red.  Schiel  found  in  the  precipitate  in  his  earlier  analyses  18*7,  21*7, 
and  17-7,  and  afterwards  18-06  p.c.  of  platinum  (C»NH"0«,HCl,PtCP 
requires  18*32  p.  c.  Pt). 

Acetate  of  Chelerythrine.  — Easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  even 
after  eTaporation  to  diyness  (Probst).  —  C%c/wfona^e  of  chelerythrine 
dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol  (Probst). 


\ 
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'     Tincture  of  galls  produces  in  salts  of  chelerythrine  a  [yeUow-red 
(Schiel)]  precipitate,  soluble  in  alcohol  (Probst). 

Chelerythrine  dissolves  very  easily  in  cdcokolj  forming  a  solution 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  in  ether  (Dana).  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  volatile  and  fixed  oik  (Polex). 


Appendix  to  Chelerythrine. 

1.  Glaucopicrine. 

Pbobst.    Ann,  Pharm.  31,  254. 

Occurs  in  the  roots  of  Qlaudum  hUeum  (p.  158). 

When  from  an  acetic  extract  of  the  roots  the  cheler^  thrine  is  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  a  filtrate  is  obtained,  which,  after  neutralisation 
with  acetic  acid,  yields  with  decoction  of  oak-bark  a  precipitate  of 
tannate  of  glaucopicrine.  The  washed  precipitate  is  triturated  with 
hydrate  of  lime  and  alcohol,  and  heated ;  the  filtrate  is  treated  with 
carbonic  acid,  the  alcohol  distUled  off,  and  the  residue  filtered,  evaporated, 
and  exhausted  with  ether.  The  residue  left  on  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution  is  separated  by  treating  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
ether  into  two  portions,  a  purer,  which  remains  undissolved  and  is 
subsequently  crystallised  from  hot  water,  and  a  less  pure,  which 
dissolves  and  is  recovered  from  the  solution  by  evaporation.  The  latter 
portion  is  dissolved  in  water  containing  acetic  add,  mixed  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  and  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  sulphide  of 
lead  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  glaucopicrine  thrown  down  with 
it  is  extracted  by  oft-repeated  boiling  with  water  containing  acetic  add. 
This  solution,  together  with  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphide  of  lead,  is 
then  saturated  with  sulphate  of  soda  and  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
The  predpitate  is  purified,  though  with  difficulty,  by  cUssolving  in 
ether.  —  The  purer  portion  of  the  glaucopicrine  contains  small  quantities 
of  a  second  alkaloid,  predpitated  at  the  same  time  by  tannic  add. 
This  second  body  forms,  with  hydrochloric  add,  a  salt  which  crystallises 
in  needles  and  easily  deliquesces. 

Properties.  Dazzling  white  granules,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  of 
a  bitter  taste. 

Glaucopicrine  assumes  a  dark  grass-green  colour  when  heated  with 
excess  of  oil  of  vitriol^  and  is  converted  into  a  lough  green  pellicle, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  ammonia. 

Dissolves  in  watery  especially  when  hot :  the  concentrated  solution 
becomes  covered,  on  coofing,  with  a  pellicle,  which  is  afterwards  pre- 
dpitated in  the  crystalline  form.  —  It  forms  neutral  white  saUsy  having  a 
bitter,  extremely  nauseous  taste. 

Hydrochhrate  of  Glaucopicrine. — Obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  glaucopicrine  in  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  the  residue  with  ether, 
and  crystallising  from  water.  —  Rhombic  tables  with  truncated  edges, 
or  tufts  of  prisms,  having  a  glassy  lustre,  permanent  in  the  air. 

Glaucopicrine  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  less  easily  in  ether.  It  is 
withdrawn  from  its  solutions  by  animal  charcoal 
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2.  Glaucine. 

PhoBST.     Ann,  Pharm,  31,  242. 

Occurs  in  the  herb  of  Gluucium  luteum,  but  not  in  the  root. 

The  first  year's  plants  are  freed  from  roots  and  fiowors,  gix)und 
with  acetic  acid,  and  pressed*  The  expressed  liquid  is  heated  to  pre- 
cipitate leaf-green,  acidified  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  while 
still  warm  with  nitrate  of  lead.  After  cooling,  the  fumarate  of  lead 
which  has  separated  is  collected ;  the  excess  of  lead  is  thrown  down 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  is  neutralised,  and  precipitated 
by  decxKJtion  of  oak-bark.  This  precipitate,  when  washed  and  pressed, 
is  triturated  in  the  moist  state  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  mixture  is 
exhausted  with  warm  alcohol.  Carbonic  acid  is  then  passed  into  the 
alcoholic  liquid ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated ;  and  the  residue  washed 
with  a  little  cold  water,  which  removes  colouring  matter.  The  remain- 
ing glaucine  is  crystallised  from  hot  wator. 

White  crusts,  made  up  of  small  pearly  scales.  It  is  deposited  from 
ether  as  a  turpentine-like  mass,  almost  oily  at  first,  but  becoming 
harder  on  standing.  Melts  to  an  oil  under  water.  Tastes  bitter  and 
very  acrid.  Has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Turns  red  in  the  air,  especially 
in  sunshine. 

Glaucine  is  decomposed  by  heaty  without  subliming.  —  When  heated 
with  oil  of  vitriol  till  the  acid  begins  to  evaporate,  it  assumes  a  fine  blue- 
violet  colour,  without  liberation  of  charcoal  or  sulphurous  acid :  on  the 
addition  of  water,  a  liquid  of  a  dark  cherry-blossom  colour  is  produced, 
from  which  ammonia  throws  down  an  indigo-blue  precipitate.  This 
precipitate  dissolves  with  red  colour  in  acids,  and  is  precipitated 
unaltered  by  ammonia ;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  blue  colour,  but  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  ether. — Hydrochloric  acid  acts  on  glaucine  in 
the  same  manner  as  oil  of  vitriol,  but  less  powerfully.  Nitric  acid 
decomposes  it. 

Glaucine  is  soluble  in  water^  especially  when  hot. 

It  neutralises  acids^  and  forms  therewith  white  salts,  having  a 
burning  acrid  taste.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  ammonia  in 
the  form  of  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  speedily  cakes  together 
into  an  elastic  mass,  and  afterwards  hardens. 

Phosphate  of  {jflaucine  is  not  crystallisable. 

Sulphate  of  Glaucine,  —  The  dirty-red  solution  of  glaucine  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  leaves,  on  evaporation,  shining  crystals,  which  are  freed 
from  excess  of  acid  by  washing  with  ether,  from  red  colouring  matter 
by  rinsing  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  fm-ther  purified  by  re-crystalhsa- 
tion  from  alcohol.  —  Groups  of  white  needles.  Dissolves  easily  in 
water  and  absolute  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Glaucine,  —  A  concentrated  solution  of  glaucine  in 
hydrochloric  acid  solidifies  on  coohng  to  a  soft  mass  of  fine  needles, 
having  a  blood-red  colour  when  impure  glaudne  is  used.  —  White 
needles  and  crusts,  turning  red  on  exposure  to  light,  and  red  and  dark- 
blue  on  spontaneous  evaporation  of  their  solution.  —  The  salt  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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The  salts  of  glaudne  are  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls. 

Glaucine  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  by  animal  charcoal,  and  is  extracted  from  the  char- 
coal with  difficulty  by  alcohol. 

3.  Second  alkaloid  of  Sanguinana,  —  The  name  porphyroxitte  giFon  to  thu 
body  by  G-ibb  {Pharm.  Vierlelj.  10,  SB),  suppoBes  its  identity  with  the  porphyroxine 
of  opium,  which,  howerer,  is  not  indicated  by  the  desoription. 

The  root  is  exhausted  with  water  containing  acetic  acid;  the 
chelerythrine  is  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  ammonia ;  and  the 
filtrate  is  exactly  neutralised  widi  acetic  acid,  and  precipitated  with 
infusion  of  galls.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  dried,  triturated 
with  hydrate  of  lime  [alcoholic  potash  (Gibb)],  and  exhausted  with 
alcohol.  The  alkaline  tincture  thus  obtained  is  treated  with  carbonic 
acid,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  exhausted  with  boiling  water.  The  aqueous  solution  is  again 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  ether.  On  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution  there  remains  a  dirty-white  crystalline  mass,  which  is 
purified  by  re-ciystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  the  help  of  animal 
charcoal. 

Small  tables,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
water.  •— Forms  with  acids  colourless,  neutral,  crystalUsable  salts, 
which  are  bitter  and  soluble  in  water.  —  Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether 
(Riegel,  Jahrb.pr.  Pharm.  11,  102). 

4.  Third  alkaloid  of  Sanguinaria.  Gibb's  Puccine.  — Wayne  {Pharm. 
Viertelj.  6,  254)  in  preparing  sangumarine  by  the  Probst-Schiel  method, 
excepting  that  he  precipitated  the  ethereal  solution  with  sulphuric 
acid,  found  that  a  second  base  remained  in  solution,  and  was  obtained 
as  a  dark-red,  amorphous  residue  by  evaporating  the  ether. 

This  residue  was  dissolved  in  ether,  again  treated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric add  to  precipitate  any  remaining  sanguinarine,  then  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
mixed  with  water,  yielded  a  precipitate  of  puccine  (or  sulphate  f  Kr."). 
This  substance,  after  drying,  forms  a  red,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  and  meltinfi^  to  a  resin  in  boiling  water.  An  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  rendered  pale-yellow  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
the  filtrate  leaves  on  evaporation  a  pale-red  residue,  which  is  coloured 
dark-red  by  hydrodiloric  acid,  and  afterwards  forms  bright-red  needles. 
With  sulphuric  acid  red  nodules  are  obtained,  a  solution  of  which 
yields  a  pale-yellow  precipitate  with  ammonia. 

6.  Acrid  alkaloid  of  EschhoUzia. '^  OccnrB  in  the  root  and  herb, 
together  with  a  bitter  alkaloid,  and  in  autumn  accompanied  also  by 
chelerythrine.  This  body  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  the  extract 
made  with  water  containing  acetic  acid,  while  the  bitter  alkaloid 
remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with 
pure  weak  ammonia,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  ether.  The  colouring 
matter  is  removed  by  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  dissolving  the 
residue  in  water  contaimng  acetic  add,  predpitating  with  ammonia, 
&C. ;  or  bv  digestion  with  animal  charcoal.  —  White  powder,  tasteless 
in  itself,  but  very  bitter  in  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution.  Has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  Does  not  assume  a  violet  colour  with  oil  of  vitriol. 
—  Insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  adds,  forming  neutral 
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colourless  salts,  which  are  completely  precipitated  by  caustie  alkalis 
and  their  carbonates  in  white  flocks.  The  salts  are  precipitated  also 
by  infusion  of  galls:  — ■  The  alkaloid  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether 
(Walz,  Jahrb.pr.  Pharm,  8,  223 ;  [N.  Br.  Arch.  42,  133). 

6.  Bitter  alkaloid  of  Eachholtzia.  —  After  throwing  down  the  cho- 
lerythrine  and  acrid  alkaloid  by  ammonia  from  the  acetic  extract  of  the 
plant,  the  filtrate  is  neutralised  with  acetic  acid  and  precipitated  by 
infusion  of  galls.  From  this  precipitate  the  bitter  alkaloid  is  obtained 
in  the  same  way  as  the  second  alkaloid  of  sanguinaria  from  the  cor- 
responding precipitate.  —  Crystalline,  easily  fusible  mass,  which  has  a 
nauseous,  bitter  taste,  and  turns  litmus  blue.  It  colours  oil  of  vitriol 
a  fine  violet,  even  on  the  addition  of  one  drop  of  a  solution  containing 
yi^th  of  the  alkaloid  (Walz,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  8,  224). 

7.  Colouring  matter  of  the  petals  ofGlaucium  luteum  (Ilandbuch  viii.  [2], 
41).  — The  petals  are  exliausted  with  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  moderately 
concentrated  caustic  potash  in  succession,  and  the  residue  is  dried  and 
exhausted  with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  colouring  matter.  By 
evaporating  the  ethereal  w^lution,  wasning  the  residue  successively 
with  absolute  alcohol,  warm  caustic  potash,  and  acidulated  water,  and 
taking  up  the  colouring  matter  remaining  undissolved  by  ether,  a  solu- 
tion is  obtained  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  the  colour  in  the  form 
of  a  deep-yellow,  fatty  mass.  —  It  melts  when  heated,  and  is  decom- 
posed at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  bleached  by  exposure  to  light. .  By 
treatment  with  strong  caustic  potash,  it  appears  to  yield  a  substance 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol ;  for  after  treatment  with 
potash  it  communicates  a  yellow  colour  to  absolute  alcohol,  though  not 
if  first  washed  with  acids.  —  It  is  precipitated  from  its  ethereal  solu- 
tion by  alcohol  (Probst,  Ann.  Phaim.  81,  257). 


8.  Chelidoxanthine. 

Probst.    Ann.  Phami.  29,  128. 

In  the  root,  herb,  and  flowers  of  Clulidohium  majus  {Handhuch  viii 
[21  41). 

The  root  is  first  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  che- 
lerythrine  and  chelidonine,  as  described  on  page  157;  the  residue  is  then 
exhausted  with  hot  water,  and  the  extract  is  mixed  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  and  afterwards  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The 
precipitated  sulphide  of  lead,  after  washmg  with  cold  water,  gives  up 
to  bcoling  water,  dielidoxanthine,  which  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
friable  mass  on  evaporating  the  solution.  This  mass  is  washed  sucoes- 
siTely  with  ammonia- water  and  ether,  which  remove  foreign  substances, 
and  tiie  residue  is  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  is  filtered  and  evaporated,  and  the  chelidoxanthine  which 
remains  is  washed  with  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ammonia-water,  and 
ether.  It  is  lastly  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallised  by 
slow  evaporation. 

Yellow,  friable  mass,  or  short  yellow  needles  and  crusts.  Has  a 
very  bitter  taste. 

Chelidoxanthine  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitrioh  with  evolution  of  gas, 
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forming  a  yellowish-brown  solution,  which  is  not  precipitated  by 
water,  and  only  slightly  by  ammonia. 

It  dissolves  very  sughtly  in  cold,  but  more  freely  in  hot  water^ 
which  it  colours  a  deep  yellow.  —  It  is  not  altei'ed  by  acids  or  alkalis. 
—  DiflScultly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether.  Precipitated  from 
its  aqueous  solution  by  tincture  of  galls. 


Oxyazo-nucleas  C««N»H"0«. 

Chelidonine. 

?  C»N'ffW  =  C«N»H"0«,H«. 

Pbobst.    Am.  Pharm.  29,  123. 
REULma.     Ann,  Pharm.  29,  131. 
PoLBX.     If.  Br.  Arch.  16,  77. 
Will.    Ann.  Pharm.  85,  113. 

Obseryed  hj  Qodetroj  (J.  Pharm.  10,  685)  :  obtained  pure  and  inyestigated  by 
Probst.  —  Reuling*B  chehdonine  appears  to  contain  cheleiTthrine. 

Occurrence.  In  the  root,  herb,  and  unripe  seed-capsules  of  Cfheli- 
donium  majus;  most  abundantly  in  the  root,  together  with  chelerythrine 
(p.  156). 

Preparation.  1.  In  the  preparation  of  chelerythrine,  according  to 
page  157,  after  precipitating  the  sulphuric  add  extract  of  the  roots 
with  ammonia,  and  extracting  the  chelerythrine  from  the  precipitate 
by  ether,  there  remains  a  residue  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
mixed  with  twice  the  quantity  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws 
down  hydrochlorate  of  chelidonine.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by 
ammonia-water,  and  purified  by  repeatedly  dissolving  it  in  a  little 
acidulated  water,  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  decomposing 
with  ammonia,  and  lastly  by  crystalhsing  from  boiling  alcohol.  Or 
the  base  may  be  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and  the  solution  evaporated, 
when  crystals  free  from  acetic  acid  will  be  formed.  The  mother- 
liquors  and  wash- waters  are  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  preci- 
pitate is  pmified  as  above  (Probst).  —  2.  The  expressed  juice  of  celan- 
dine yields,  with  ammonia,  a  precipitate  containing  chelidonine, 
cheleiythrine,  a  Httle  cheUdoxanthine,  salts  of  chelidonic  add,  and 
other  substances.  The  precipitate  (which  decomposes  on  standing)  is 
exhausted  as  quickly  as  possible  with  alcohol  containing  sulphiuric 
acid ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  water ;  the  alcohol  distilled  off ;  and 
the  residue,  after  filtering  from  the  resin  which  deposits  on  cooling, 
is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  of  which  an  excess  is  added  to  dissolve  a 
brown  substance  thrown  down  at  first.  From  this  precipitate  the 
chelerythrine  is  extracted  by  ether,  and  the  remainder  is  dissolved  in 
water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  strong  hydrochloric 
add  as  hydrochlorate  of  chehdonine.  Purification  is  effected  as  above 
(Probst).     See  the  method  of  Polex  (p.  158). 
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Properties.  CiyBtallised  chelldouine  contains  water,  which  is  ex- 
pelled at  lOO®.  See  below. —-Inodorous.  Tastes  acrid,  not  bitter 
(Polex) ;  bitter,  like  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  afterwards  hacsh,  pro« 
bably  from  impurities  (Reuling).  Melts  at  130®  to  a  colourless  oil  ( Will). 
Volatilises  with  aqueous  vapour  (Eeuliug).  Not  poisonous  (Probst ; 
Beuling.) 
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The  above  is  Limpricbt'B  formula  (Lehrh,  1197).  The  following  formubD  hare 
olw  been  proposed :  C«N>H»0«  (WUl)  j  0»N»ir?0«  (aerhardt) ;  0««N*H»»O« 
(Gmelin). 

Decompositions.  1.  Chelidoniue  when  heated  above  its  melting  point, 
turns  brown,  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame. «-« 
2.  Submitted  to  dry  distillation  it  yields  empyreumatic  vapours.  —  3.  It 
is  decomposed  by  strong  nittic  acid;  when  boiled  therewith  it  turns 
yellow  (Polex),  dark  orange-yellow  (Reuling). — 4.  Carbonises  with  hot 
oil  of  vitriol  (Polex).  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  carmine-red  colour, 
changing  to  black  (Reuling).  —  5.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  chlorine^  or 
by  aqueous  alkalis  (ReuHng).  When  melted  with  fragments  of  caustic 
potasn,  it  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia :  if  the  operation  be 
suspended  during  the  evolution  of  ammonia,  the  residue  still  contains 
unchanged  chelidonine  (Will). 

Combinations.  —  With  Water.  Hydrated  Chelidonine.  —  Colourless 
tables,  having  a  vitreous  lustre  (Probst).  Transparent  tables  and  cubes 
(Polex).  —  Air-dried  chelidonine  contains  4'89  p.  c.  of  water  (2  at.  = 
6-09  p.  c.  HO)  (Will). 

CheUdonine  is  insoluble  in  water  (Probst ;  Will).  A  solution  pre- 
pared with  hot  water  becomes  cloudy  on  cooling,  without  forming  a 
deposit  (Reuling). 

The  salts  of  chelidonine  are  colourless  when  the  acid  is  itself  f ree'from 
colour  (Probst ;  Polex).  Rouling  obtained  orange-coloured  salts,  probablj  from 
his  base  containing  chelerythrine.  —  They  are  crystalHsable,  of  an  acid  re- 
action, for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water,  and  have  an  intensely  but 
pure  bitter  taste.  From  solutions  of  the  salts  alkalis  precipitate  cheli- 
donine in  the  form  of  a  voluminous,  curdy  precipitate,  which  becomes 
granular  under  the  hquid.  Solutions  of  chelidonine-salts  containing  weak 
volatile  acids  lose  acid  on  evaporation  (Probst).  Acetate  of  chelidonine 
yields  with  tincture  of  iodine  a  carmine-coloured,  with  chromate  of 
potash  a  yellow,  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  a  white,  and  with  solution 
of  gold  a  dark  reddish-yellow  precipitate  (Polex). 

Phosphate  of  Chelidonine.  — More  easily  crystallisable  than  the  sul- 
phate. Fusible,  and  easily  soluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol 
(Probst). 

Sulphate  of  Chelidonine.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  chelidonine  in 
dilute  sulphuric  add,  evaporating,  washing  away  excess  of  add  by 
ether,  and  crystallising  from  absolute  alcohol  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
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tion  of  the  solution.  In  warm  air  the  solution  dries  up  to  a  brittle 
gum.  —  Permlincnt  in  the  air.  Melts  at  50  to  60*  to  a  viscid  mass. 
Dissolvcn  easily  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol  (Probst). 

Sydrochlorate  of  Chelidonine.  —  Obtained  from  hot  water  in  delicato 
crystals.  Has  an  acid  reaction  and  a  bitter  taste.  Dissolves  in  825 
parts  of  water  at  18°,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  (Probst). 

Nitrate  of  Chelid^onine.  —  Crystals  of  considerable  size,  diflScultly 
soluble  in  water,  so  that  nitric  acid  throws  down  a  crystalline  precipi- 
tate from  the  sulphate  and  phosphate  (Probst). 

Ghloroplatinate  of  Chelidonine.  —  Bichloride  of  platinum  throws 
down  from  hydrochlorate  of  chelidonine  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate, 
afterwards  becoming  granular.  It  may  be  washed  with  water  without 
decomposition,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  boiling  nitric  acid.  Contains 
17-42  to  17-6  p.c.  of  platinum  (C»«^^»H"0«,nCl,PtCl»  requires  18-23 
p.  c.  Pb)  (WUl). 

Acetate  of  Chelidonine. — Obtained  by  decomposing  sulphate  of 
chelidonine  with  acetate  of  lead.  —  The  solution  of  chelidonine  in 
ftcctic  acid  [which  is  obtained  with  difficulty  (Polex)]  deposits  chelido- 
nine when  evaporated  by  heat.  — On  spontaneous  evaporation  the  salt 
dries  up  to  a  gum,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (Probst). 

The  salts  of  chelidonine  are  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls. 

Crystallised  chelidonine  dissolves  with  difficulty,  and  only  on  pi-o- 
longed  boiling,  in  afcoAo?  and  etheri{?o\GJi).  The  statement  of  Probst  that 
chelidonine  ii  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  is  to  be  understood  onlj  in  this  sense,  as 
is  shown  hr  other  statements  (Er.).  —  Dissolves  easily  in  volatile  and/o^  oils 
(Polex,  Keuling).  —  It  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  its  salts  by 
animal  charcoal  (Probst). 


Pninary  Nuckua  C*H" ;  Oan/gen-nucleus  C*II**0*. 

Pyroguaiacin. 

C«H"0«  =  C«H«0*,0*. 

Literature  xii.,  349  ;  further: 

Nach&aub  (&  Hlasiwetz).     Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  80,  81 ;  Ann,  Pharm. 

106,  882 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  75,  1 ;  Kopp'a  Jahresber.  1858,  451. 
IIlasfwetz  &  VON  QjiM.    Ann.  Pharm.  119,  277. 

According  to  Hlasiwetz,  the  pyroguaiacin  obtained  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation (especially  by  slow  distillation)  of  guaiacum  resin  and  guaiacic 
add  IB  not  C»*HW,  but  C»HW.     (See  xiv,  849.) 

Pyroguaiacin  forms  inodorous  and  tasteless  lamino?,  which  melt  at 
183®,  and  solidify  in  a  crystalline  mass. 

Nachbaur.  ^ 
Dried  at  lOO*  or  melted.  mean^, 

38  C 228    76-51    7656 

22  H 22    7-88    787 

6  0 48    1611    16-07 

^B?:o6.     .,..298    10000 10000 
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According  to  Hlasiwetz  it  10  not  a  plienyl-compound. 

Pyroguaiacin  combines  with  bases.  —  An  alcoholic  solution  colours 
sesquichloride  of  iron  green.  —  Does  not  yield  oxalic  acid  on  prolonged 
boiling  with  caustic  potash. 

Potassium-pyroguaiacin,  —  A  solution  of  pyroguaiacin  in  boilinff 
caustic  potash  forms,  on  cooling,  a  semi-solid  mass  of  crystals,  which 
are  pressed  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol.  —  Fine,  delicate  prisms 
and  needles,  having  a  satiny  lustre.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it 
assumes  first  a  green,  afterwards  a  blue-green  colour.  On  recrystal- 
lisation  it  gives  up  potash  (Hlasiwetz  &  v.  Gilm). 
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Contuns,  at  lOO**,  13*89  p.  c.  KO  (by  calc.  1 3*89  p.  c.  in  the  anhydroua  compound) 
(Hlasiwetz  and  t.'  Gilm). 


Sodium-pt/roguaiacin, -^IrideacGiit  laminae,  turning  green  in  warm 
air.  Contains,  at  100**,  7*1  p.c.  Na,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C"H»NaO«  (by  calc.  718  p.  c.  Na)  (Hlasiwetz  and  v.  Gihn). 


Over  oil  of  vitriol.  Hlasiwetz  and  v.  0ilm. 

88  0 228       66-57  6627 

23-6  H 28-6    686  657 

Na  28       6-72  685 

8-6  O  68       19-86  2081 

C^H«KaO«  +  2i  aq 842-5    10000  10000 


Oxyazo-nucleua  C»NIPO'. 

Thebame. 

C»NH*»0«  =  C«NffW,lP. 

Pellehkr.  J.  Pharm.  21,  565 ;  N.  Br.  Arch.  5,  165  ;  Schw.  67,  325  ; 
Ann,  Phai^m.  16,  38;  abst.  Pogg.  27,  658.  —  In  opposition  to 
Couerbe :  J.  Pharm.  22,  29. 

CouERBE.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  59,  153;  Ann.  Pharm.  17,  171.  —  In  op- 
position to  Pelletier :  J.  Pharm.  22,  22. 

Kake.    Ann.  Pharm.  19,  7. 

Anderson.  Trans.  Roy.  Sac.  Edin.  20,  3,  347 ;  Cliem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  5, 
257 ;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  86,  179 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  57,  358 ;  Kopp's 
Jahresber.  1852,  537. 

Paramorphine  (Pelletier).  —  Discovered  by  Thiboumery  in  Pelletier^s 
manufactory  in  1835. 

Source.    In  opium.    To  the  amomit  of  about  1  per  cent.  (Merck) 
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Couerbe  obtained  from  40  pounds  of  opium  about  an  ounce  of  tliebaine. 
—  Occurs  also  in  the  poppy  cultivated  in  France  (Calloud,  N.  J.  Phann. 
20,  276), 

Preparation,  In  the  preparation  of  morphine  by  the  Couerbc-Mohr 
process  (xvi,  416),  when  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium  is  precipitated 
with  milk  of  lime,  the  morphine  remains  dissolved  in  excess  of 
lime,  whilst  the  lime  precipitate  takes  up  the  thebaine.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed,  dried,  and  boUed  with  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  evaporated ;  and  the  brown  granular  mass  which  remains  is 
treated  with  ether,  which  takes  up  thebaine,  and  leaves  it  on  evapora- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  brown,  ciystalline  mass.  Purification  is  effected 
by  dissolving  in  acids,  precipitating  with  amn^onia,  and  crystallising 
from  alcohol  or  ether  (Pelletier  ;  Couerbe).  Anderson  obtains  thebaine  ac- 
cording to  XTi,  420.    See  Winckler's  metliod  (BeperL  53,  384). 

Mixtures  of  thebaine  and  morphine  may  be  separated  by  means  of 
ether  or  weak  alcohol,  which  readily  dissolve  thebaine  (Pelletier). 

Properties,  White,  silvery,  quadratic  laminsB  (Andereon).  Needles 
or  small  granular  crystals,  without  pearly  lustre  (Pelletier).  -  Shining, 
smooth  rhomboidal  prisms,  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  caulifiower- 
like  masses,  like  grape-sugar  (Couerbe).  Melts  without  loss  of  weight 
(Kane)  at  ISO''  (Pelletier),  at  130%  and  solidifies  again  at  llO** 
(Couerbe).  Becomes  strongly  electric  when  rubbed  or  powdered. 
Tastes  acrid  and  styptic  rather  than  bitter.  Has  an  alkaline  reaction 
(Pelletier;  Couerbe).  Poisonous:  one  grain  given  to  a  dog  causes 
tetanus  and  death  (Magendie), 

Couerbe.     Pelletier.  Kane.      Anderson. 

at  100**                         mean.  mean.         mean, 

38  C 228  ....     78.31  ....     7099  ....     72-09^....  7323  ....     7308 

N      14  ....       4-50  ....       6-88  ....      440  ....  6*94  ....      4-43 

21 H 21....      6-76....      6-46....      6-29....  6-82....      704    • 

6  0 48  ....     16-44  ....     1617  ....     1722  ....  1301  ....    16-45 

0»NH«O«    ....  311  ....  10000  ....  10000  ....  10000  ....  10000  ....  10000 

Isomeric  with  bebirine. 

The  above  is  Anderson's  formula.  Earlier  formula :  CNH^H)^  (Pelletier) ; 
C»NH"**CM  (Couerbe)  ;  CI»NH"0»  (Kane).  — Oouerbe's  statement^  that  ak-dried 
thebaine  loses  4  p.  c.  of  water  when  melted,  was  not^  substantiated  by  Kane's  experi- 
ments. 

DecompoBitums,  1.  Thebaine  yields,  when  heated^  the  ordinary 
decomposition-products  of  nitrogenous  substances,  without  volatilising 
(Pelletier^.  — 2.  It  is  coloured  deep-red  by  ot7  of  vitriol,  even  when  free 
from  nitnc  acid  (Anderson ;  Winckler).  Forms  a  yellow  solution  with 
oil  of  vitriol  (Riegel).  Cold  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*3  dissolves 
thebaine,  and  deposits  on  heating  a  semi-sohd  resin,  probably  a  product 
of  decomposition,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  separates  on 
cooling  in  microscopic  crystals  (Anderson).  —  3.  Thebaine  is  violently 
attacked  by  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  red  fumes,  and  forms  there- 
witih  a  yellow  solution,  which  yields  a  volatile  base  with  caustic  potash, 
assuming  a  dark  colour  (Anderson).  When  digested  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  theoaine  turns  soft  and  yellow,  and  before  dissolving,  melts  to  a 
soft  resin  (Pelletier).  —  Oil  of  vitriol  containing  nitric  acid  immediately 
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colours  thcbaine  red  [blood-red  (Riegel)^,  the  solution  becoming  darkei 
on  standing :  thin  layers  appear  yellowish  (Couerbe).  The  solution  in 
oil  of  vitriol  is  coloured  first  green,  afterwards  brown,  by  permanganate 
of  potash  (Guy,  Anal.  Zeitschr.  1,  93) ;  it  is  not  altered  by  peroxide  of 
lead  at  first,  but  after  24  hours  assumes  a  faint  violet-red  colour 
(Riegel).  Chromate  of  potash  produces  in  the  sulphuric  acid  solution 
a  brisk  evolution  of  gas  and  a  dirty-brown  coloi-ation :  in  the  course 
of  24  hours  a  white  precipitate  is  deposited,  and  the  liquid  becomes 
colourless  (Riegel,  iV.  Br.  Arch.  58,  287\  —  4.  Chlorine  and  bromine 
convert  thebaine  into  a  resin  (Anderson).  —  5.  Dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gfxs  converts  it  [with  evolution  of  heat  (Couerbc,  KaneV],  into  sal- 
ammoniac  and  a  resinous  body,  which  docs  not  form  salts  (Liebig,  Ann. 
Pharm,  26,  60).  Thebaine  is  resinised  by  strong  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid  (Pelletier) :  the  solution  in  dilute  acid  assumes  a  dark  colour  on 
evaporation,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  resin,  and  is  no  longer 
completely  soluble  in  water  (Anderson).  100  parts  of  thebaine  absorb 
8-35  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (Oouerbe);  16*58  parts  at  lOO'',  and 
17*36  part8  moi*e  at  ordinary  temperatures  (altogether  33*93  parts) 
(Kane).  —  Thebaine  does  not  colour /<?mc  aaUa  blue  (Pelletier). 

Combinations.  Thebaine  is  very  slightly  hygroscopic  (Kane).  —  It 
is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water  (Pelletier;  Anderson),  and  in  aqueous 
ammonia  &u.d  potash  (Anderson). 

Thebaine  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming  salts  which  cannot  be 
crystallised  from  aqueous  solutions,  but  are  easily  crystallised  from 
alcohol  or  ether  (Anderson).  The  salts  are  precipitated  by  ammonia 
and  potash  (Pelletier),  and  by  the  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  the 
alkalis,  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  reagents  even  in  presence  of 
tartaric  acid  (Riegel).  The  precipitates  aie  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
precipitant. 

Sulphate  of  Thebaine.  —  Obtained,  partly  in  crystals  and  partly  in 
the  form  of  a  resin,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  standing, 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  thebaine  (Ander- 
son). 

Hydrochlarate  of  Thebaine.  —  Thebaine  is  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  strong  alcohol,  and  alcoholic  hydi*ochloric  acid,  not  in 
excess,  is  added  till  solution  is  effected :  the  salt  then  separates,  on 
standing,  in  fine  rhombic  crystals.  —  Dissolves  easily  in  water  and 
resinises  on  evaporating  the  solution.  DifiScultly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
especially  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether  (Anderson). 


38  0    

N   

24  H  

a/ 100' 

..    228       

..       14 
..      24 
...      64       .... 
..      36-6    .... 

...      62-38    .. 
3-83 
6-66    .. 

....      17-62 

9-71    .. 

Anderson. 
mean. 
62-29 

6-71 

8  0    

CI  

1000 

C«NH«0«,HC1  +  2H0   .. 

..    866-6     

...    10000 

Mercuric  cfiloride  produces  with  thebaine  a  bulky  precipitate,  and 
with  the  hydrochlorate  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  neither  of  which 
can  be  obtained  of  constant  composition  (Anderson).  —  TercAA^rtV^e  of 
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gold  forms  with  hydi'ochlorate  of  thebaine  an  orange-yellow  precipitate, 
which  nielts  to  a  resin  at  100°  (Anderson). 

Chloroplatinate  of  Thebaine. — Obtained  from  hydrochlorateof  thebaine 
and  bichloride  of  platinum.  —  Yellow  crystalline  powdei*,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  apparently  with  decomposition  (Anderson). 


38  0    

at  100» 
...     238 
...       42 

...       24        

...       64 

...     106-5     

...       98-7    

...      42-60     .. 

2-61 

4-48     .. 
...       11-98 
...       19-89 
...       18-44    .. 

Anderson. 
42*56 

N   

24  H  

4-55 

• 

8  0   

3  a 

Pt  

18-71 

>••       .     • 

C»NHnO«,HCl,PtCl«  + 

2H0     . 

...     663-2     

...     10000 

Thebaine  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  [in  10  parts  cold  (Pclletier)]  and 
tthevy  especially  when  boilmg. 


Bebirine, 

MaclaqaK.     Ann,  Pharfn,  48,  106. 

Maclagan  &  TiLLEY.     Ann.  Phat^.  55,   105 ;   Phil.   Mag.  27,  268 ; 

J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  247. 
V.  Planta.     Ann.  Pharm.  77,  338  ;  N.  Phil.  Mag.  1,  114;  J.pr.  Chem. 

52,  287.  —  Z>te  AUcalotde^  Heidelberg,  1846,  26. 

Discovered  by  Rodie  in  1834.  Occurs  in  the  bark  and  fruit  of  the 
bebeeru  or  greenheart  tree  of  Guiana,  Nectandra  Eodicei,  Nat.  order 
Lauracece:  See  Guibourt  {N.  J.  Pharm.  10,  89). 

Preparation.  From  the  hark.  The  bark  is  exhausted  by  boiling 
with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid ;  the  decoction  is  concentrated, 
and  filtered  from  the  tannin  and  sulphate  of  lime  which  separate  on 
cooling ;  and  the  yellowish-green  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  ammonia. 
The  dark-grey  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  washed  and  dried  in  the  air, 
whereupon  it  blackens  from  containing  tannin :  it  is  then  dlssolyed  iu 
dilute'sulphuric  acid  and  treated  with  animal  charcoal;  and  the  now  pale- 
yellow  solution  is  again  precipitated  with  ammonia,  whereby  a  white 
precipilate  is  obtained.  This  is  dried  and  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the 
solution  is  evaporated ;  and  the  residue  treated  with  absolute  ether, 
which  takes  up  bebirine  and  leaves  sipeerine  undissolved.  Both  bodies 
are  still  to  be  purified  by  treating  their  alcoholic  solutions  with  animal 
charcoal  (Maclagan).  Or  the  grey  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia 
may  be  freed  from  tannin  by  exhausting  it  with  water  contaming  6  per 
cent,  of  caustic  potash.  The  undissolved  portion  is  then  to  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  the  residue,  after  evaporation,  treated  with  ether.  In 
this  w^ay,  however,  both  bebirine  and  sipeerine  dissolve  in  the  alkaline 
liquidi  from  which  they  may  be  thrown  down  in  an  impure  state  by  sal- 
ammoniac  (Maclagan). 
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In  a  later  process  adopted  by  Maclagaii  &  Tilley,  commercial 
sulphate  of  bebiriue  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate 
triturated  while  still  moist  with  freshly  precipitated  hydrated  oxide  of 
lead.  This  mixture  is  dried  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  bebirine  and 
sipcerine  are  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol,  and  afterwards  Beparate4 
by  means  of  ether.  The  pwduct  obtained  in  this  manner  by  v.  Planta 
was  still  impure,  as  it  absorbed  oxygen  and  turned  brown  on  prolonged 
drying  over  the  water-bath.  To  puiify  it,  he  dissolved  it  in  acetic 
acid ;  filtered  the  solution ;  added  thereto  first  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
and  then  caustic  potash ;  and  after  complet<;ly  washing  and  drying  the 
precipitate  <»f  bebirine  and  oxide  of  lead,  extracted  the  bebirine  by 
ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  on  dropping  the  solution  hi  to  water,  with  constant 
stirring,  the  bebirine  was  precipitated  as  a  dense  flocculent  powder. 

Properties,  White,  highly  electric  powder,  permanent  in  the  air 
(v.  Planta).  Has  a  powerful  and  persistent  bitter  taste,  with  a  faint 
resinous  after-taste.  The  alcoholic  solution  blues  litmus  strongly 
(Maclaffan).  Melts  (without  loss  of  weight,  after  diying  at  120°) 
at  180  to  a  vitreous  mass  (v.  Planta).  Anti- febrile  (Maclagan). 
Resembles  caffeine  in  its  physiological  effects  {N,  Bepert.  11,  521). 


38  C 

N 

21  H 

..     228 

..       14 

..       21 

48 

73-31     .. 

4-50     .. 

676    .. 
15-44    .. 

Maclagan 
and  Tifley. 

71-46     .... 

6-49    .... 

6-39     .... 
16-66    .... 

T.  Plant*. 

...       72-91 
4-53 
6-89 

6  0 

15-67 

0«NH«0«    .. 

..     811 

10000     . 

100-00     ... 

...     100-00 

The  above  is  v.  Planta's  formula  i  Maclagan  and  Tilley  proposed  C^NBPO*.  — 
Isomeric  with  thebolne. 

Decompoiitions,  Bebirine  decomposes  at  a  temperature  above  180®, 
without  subliming  (v.  Planta).  In  the^r«  it  froths  up,  evolves  strongly- 
smelling  vapours,  and  leaves  a  slowly  combustible  charcoal  (Maclagan  & 
Tilley).  Aqueous  iodic  acid  colours  hydrochlorate  of  bebirine  a  bright 
red-brown,  changing  to  dark-red  (v.  Planta).  —  Bebirine  boiled  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  evolves  nitric  oxide,  and  is  converted  hito  a  yellow 
powder,  which  dissolves  easily  in  hot,  but  difficultly  in  cold  water. 
From  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  bebirine  nitric  acid  throws  down 
the  base,  for  the  most  part,  in  its  original  state  (Maclagan,  Winckler). 
—  Bebirine  forms  a  black  resin  vntn  chromate  ofpotc^  and  sulphuric 
add,  —  Docs  not  yield  chinoline  when  distilled  with  caustic  potash 
(Maclagan  &  Tilley). 

Bebirine  dissolves  in  6650  parts  of  cold,  and  in  1466  parts  of 
boiling  water  (Maclagan).  It  is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution 
in  a  great  measure  by  water  (v.  Planta). 

Bebirine  neutralises  acids  completely,  and  forms  therewith  iin-ays- 
tallisable  salts.  From  the  hydrochlorate,  the  base  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  then*  carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  in 
white  flocks,  which  dissolve  in  excess  of  ammonia  or  potash  somewhat 
more  freely  than  in  excess  of  the  other  precipitants.  Phosphate  of 
soda  throws  down  white  flocks,  tincture  of  iodine  a  red-brown  pre- 
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cipitate  (v.  Planta).  Biniodide  of  potaesium  precipitates  bebirinc 
completely  (Wagiier).  The  sslts  are  all  amorphous,  and  have  a  very 
bitter  taste,  with  an  accompanying  harsh  taste  (Maclagan). 

Sulphate  o/Bebirine,  —  Pale-yellow,  shining.    Soluble  in  water. 

Maclagan. 

C»NH«0« 311     86-88    86-89 

HO 9    2-60 

SO*. 40     1112    18-61 

0»NH?»0«,HO,SO« 360    10000 

Hydrochlorate  ofBehirine,  —  Bebirine  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
without  melting,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  soluble  salt,  which  is 
left,  on  evaporating  the  solution,  in  transparent  scales  (Maclagan). 

Madagan. 

C»NH«0«    311       89-5    8689 

Ha  36-5    10-6    13-61 

CWNH«0«,HC1   347-5    1000    10000 

The  hydrochlorate  f oiins  with  ferric  chloride^  cupric  chloride  and  tner* 
curie  chloride^  double  salts  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  from 
which  they  separate  in  a  non- crystalline  form  on  cooling  (Maclagan  & 
Tilley).  Its  solution  throws  down  white  or  yellowish-white  amorphous 
precipitates  from  iodide  and  iodomercurate  of  potassium  (v.  Planta ;  Delffs). 
The  white  precipitate  produced  by  mercunc  chloride  in  hydrochlorate  of 
bebirine  is  converted  into  a  green  sticky  resin  by  boiling  with  water 
(Hinterberger,  Ann.  Pharm.  82,  319). 

The  gold-salt  is  yellowish- white  and  decomposes  on  exposure  to  the 
air  (v.  Planta). 

Chloroplatinate  of  Bebirine.  Formed  by  dropping  a  strong  solution 
•f  hydrochlorate  of  bebirine  into  dilute  chloride  of  platinum,  stirring 
constantly  so  that  the  precipitate  may  not  cake  together.  —  Yellowish- 
white  precipitate,  triturable  to  an  orange-yellow  powder  after  drying 
(v.  Planta). 

Maclagan         y.  Planta. 
&  Tilky.       mean;  at  120*. 

38  C 228       4408    4242    4409 

K 14       2-70    2-63 

22  H 22       4-26    4-21    466 

6  0 48       9-30 

3  a    106-5    20-59 

Pt 98-7    19-08     1912    18-90 

0»NH«0«,HCl,Pta*....  517-2    100-00 

Contains  19*2  p.  c.  of  platinum  ;  but  if  the  same  bebirine  be  dissolyed  in  ether 
and  the  solution  evaporated  in  the  air,  the  dark  residue  yields  a  platinum-salt  con- 
taining only  14  p.  c.  of  platinum  (Winclder>  if.  Sepert,  1, 14). 

Hydrochlorate  of  bebirine  precipitates  chloride  of  iridium  and  sodium 
of  an  ochre  colom- ;  sulphoq/anide  of  potassium  white ;  picric  acid  sulphur- 
yellow;  it  forms  precipitates  also  with  tincture  and  infusion  of  galls 
(v.  Planta), 

Bebirine  dissolves  in  5  parts  of  absolute,  and  easily  in  aqueous 
alcoholj  and  in  13  parts  of  ether  (Maclagan). 


■$ 
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Appendix  to  Behinne, 

1.  Stpeerine.  Preparation,  see  p.  170.  Dark  red-brown,  sbining, 
non-crystalliue,  resinous  mass,  separating  from  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  prepared  in  scales.  —  Very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Neutralises 
acids  and  forms  therewith  olive-brown  salts.  Dissolves  easily  in 
absolute  and  in  weak  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  (Maclagan). 

2.  Bebiric  add.  Occurs  in  the  fruit  of  the  bebeeru  or  greenheart 
tree.  A  cold  aqueous  extract  is  concentrated  and,  after  cooling, 
filtered.  The  bebirine  and  sipeerine  are  thrown  down  by  ammonia, 
and  nitrate  of  baryta  is  added  to  the  filtrate.  The  dirty  precipitate 
thus  obtained  is  washed  with  cold  water,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  solution  is  evaporated  till  it  crystallises.  The  crystals,  purified  by 
re-crystallisation,  are  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  mixed  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  thereby  produced  is  washed,  and  de- 
composed by  hydrosulphuricacid ;  the  filtrate,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  is 
allowed  to  crystaUise  over  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  the  crystals  are  purified 
by  dissolving  in  ether  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum. 

Deliquescent,  white  crystalline  mass,  having  a  waxy  lustre.  Melta 
at  IdO"",  and  sublimes  undecomposed,  in  tufts  of  needles,  at  a  little  over 
200°.  —  The  potash  and  soda  salts  are  deliquescent  and  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  the  lime,  baryta,  and  magnesia  salts  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water;  the  lead-salt  but  little  soluble,  even  in  boiling  water 
(Maclagan). 

3.  Buxine. 

PaurA.      J.  Pharm.  16, 432 ;  N.  Tr.  33,  2,  219. 
Blet.     N.  Tr.  25,  2,  64. 

Walz.     N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  12,  302 ;  14,  15 ;    Fharm.  VtrtetJ.  10,  36 ; 
abstr.  Chem.  Centr,  1861,  7. 

Occurs  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  Buoms  sempervirens. 

Preparation.  The  leaves  are  boiled  with  water  containing  sulphuric 
acid;  the  decoction  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda;  and  the 
precipitate  thereby  formed  is  washed  bv  decantation,  dried,  and  ex- 
nausted  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  is  extracted  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  To  this  solution  is  added  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
whereby  hydrochlorate  of  buxine,  which  is  insoluble  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  thrown  down.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  again  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
precipitated  buxine,  dissolved  m  alcohol,  is  digested  with  a  mixture  of 
nydrated  oxide  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  by  which  vellov  colouring 
matter  [hnxoilavin  (Walz)]  is  removed.  The  oxide  of  lead  dissolved  in 
the  filtrate  is  removed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate,  which  runs  into  a  resinous 
mass  on  warming,  is  dried,  dissolved  in  ether,  and  recovered  from  the 
solution  by  evaporation  (Walz).  —  The  portion  insoluble  in  ether  con- 
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tains  Walz's  huximc  acid.  —  Faure  precipitates  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  ;  frees  the 
filtrate  from  lead  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  boils  with  cal- 
cined magnesia ;  and  after  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate,  extracts 
his  buxine  with  alcohol,  which  leaves  it  on  evaporation  in  the  form  of 
a  red  mass,  triturable  to  a  red-brown  powder.  By  repeated  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal  it  may  be  obtained  nearly  colourless.  Bley  adopts 
a  similar  process ;  or,  he  precipitates  a  solution  of  the  aqueous  extract 
Avith  basic  acetate  of  lead,  decomposes  the  precipitate  under  water  by 
hvdrosulphuric  acid,  and  boils  the  washed  sulphide  of  lead  with 
alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  buxine  and  leaves  it  on  evaporation  as  a 
yellow,  crystalline,  very  deliquescent  mass,  still  contaminated  with 
chloride  of  calcium  (Bley).  In  this  way  the  greater  part  of  the  buxine 
remains  in  solution,  since  it  is  not  precipitated,  or  only^  mechanically,  by 
basic  acetiite  of  lead  (Walz). 

PropeHiea.  Buxine  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  its  cthei^al 
solution  in  the  form  of  a  coloured  resin ;  when  precipitated  from  its 
aoid  solutions  by  ammonia,  or  from  an  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  it 
forms  a  white  powder.  It  is  tasteless  at  first,  but  afterwards  very 
bitter.  Has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Remains  unaltered  at  180%  but 
decomposes  at  higher  temperatures  (Walz ;  Faure). 


Wak. 

38  C  

.  228  ... 

....  73-31  ... 

72-90 

N  

.  14  ... 

4-50  ... 

4-51 

21  H  

.  21  ... 

....   6-75  ... 

....   6-87 

6  0  

.  48  ... 

....  15-44  ... 

....  15-72  * 

C38KH?«0«.. 

.  811  ... 

....  lOOOO  ... 

....  10000 

Isomeric,  and  according  to  Wabs,  identical  with  bebirine. 

Buxine  dissolves  in  6600  parts  of  cold,  and  in  1800  parts  of  boiling, 
u-ater.  —  It  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  neutral  non-crystaUisable  salts, 
which  behave  like  salts  of  bebirine  with  caustic  alkaUs  and  their  car- 
bonates, with  nitric  acid,  and  with  all  other  reagents.  The  hydix)chlorate 
C'*NII**0',HC1,  forms  double  salts  with  mercuric  chloride  and  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  (Walz). 

Buxine  dissolves  in  3  parts  of  alcohol  of  sp.gr.  0*85,  and  in  5  p&rts 
of  absolute  alcohol  [less  freely,  therefore?  (Kr.)].  It  is  soluble  in 
10  parts  of  conunercial,  and  in  13  parts  of  absolute  ether  (Walz). 
According  to  Faure  it  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
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Daphnetin. 

ZwBNGEK.     (1860.)     Ann.  Pharm.  115,  1. 

Formation.    Frwn  Daphnin.     1 .  By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  —  2.  By  wanning  ^vith  emulsin.  —  3.    By  contact 
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with  yeast  to  which  a  little  grape-sugar  is  added.  —  4.  By  dry  distil- 
lation. In  all  cases  its  production  is  attended  with  the  formation  of 
sugar  or  the  decomposition-products  thereof. 

Preparation*  A.  From  Daphnin,  Daphnin  is  boiled  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  till  the  liquid  becomes  yellow.  It  is 
then  diluted  with  water,  and  the  crystals  which  separate  on  cooling  are 
collected,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead.  The  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  under  boiling  water 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  filtered.  Colourless  daphnetin 
then  cr^rstallises  out  on  cooling,  and  may  be  purified  by  re-crystallisa- 
tion from  boiling  water.  The  solution  filtered  through  paper  containing  iron 
has  a  green  colour. 

B.  From  the  alcoholic  extract  of  Mezereon  bark,  and  also  from  the 
extract  previously  exhausted  with  ether  (p.  177).  —  1.  The  extract, 
mixed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  is  evaporated  over  the  water- 
bath,  and  the  dry  residue  is  heated  more  strongly  so  long  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  given  off,  and  until  it  begins  to  carbonise.  The 
resulting  mass  is  boiled  with  water ;  the  filtrate  is  concentrated ;  and 
the  dark  deposit  formed  on  standing  is  collected  and  washed  with  cold 
water,  after  which  the  daphnetin  is  extracted  by  boiling  water  and 
purified  by  repeatedly  converting  it  into  the  lead-salt  and  decomposing 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  —  2.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  slowly  heated  in 
a  half -filled  retort,  the  heat  being  continued  so  long  as  vapours  pass 
over.  The  crystals  which  form  in  the  distillate  are  separated  from  the 
liquid  portion,  and  crystallised  successively  from  water  and  very 
dilute  alcohol,  whereby  a  mixture  of  daphnetin  and  umbeUiferone  is 
obtained.  The  crystals  dissolved  in  boiling- water,  are  precipitated 
by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  liquid  is  filtered  hot,  and  the  precipi- 
tated compound  of  daphnetin  with  oxide  of  lead  is  purified  as  above. 
The  filtrate,  on  cooling,  yields  crystals  of  umbeUiferone. 

Properties.  Delicate,  colourless,  highly  refractive  prisms,  belonging 
to  the  oblique  prismatic  or  monoclinic  system.  Melts  above  250°  to  a 
y^ellowish  liquid,  which  cools  to  a  crystalline  solid,  and  sublimes,  even 
at  lower  temperatures,  especially  in  a  current  of  air.  Has  a  slightly 
harsh  taste,  and  when  warmed,  an  acpreeable  smell,  resembling  that  of 
coumarin.    Its  reaction  is  very  slightly  acid. 

Zwenget. 
at  100'.  mean. 

88  C   228    5906    69-17 

14  H  14    3-62    3-81 

18  O  144     37-32     8702 


0«H"OW  ....  386    10000    10000 

Contains  at  220°,  when  it  begins  to  sublime,  60*7  p.  c.  C,  or  the  same  proportion 
as  sesculetin  (xri,  28)  :  it  does  not,  however,  resemble  the  latter  body  in  its  benayiour 
with  bisulphites  of  the  aUulis  (Bochleder,  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  48,  V'^^ 


Ihc<mpo9itiom.  1.  Daphnetin  is  partially  decomposed  by  heaJdng 
in  a  closed  vessel  till  it  melts.  -^  2.  Dissolves  in  slighfly  warmed  oiV  of 
vitriol  with  yellow  colour,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  imchanged ;  the 
solution  is  decomposed  by  heat.— -3.  Colours  nitn'c  acid  dark-red. 
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—  4.  Throws  down  cuprous  oxide  from  a  cold  alkaline  solution  ofcuprtc 
oande^  and  rapidly  reduces  nitrate  of  silver*, 

ComhittcUions.  Daphnetin  dissolves  easily,  with  yellowish  colour,  in 
boiling  water,  —  Soluble  without  alteration  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

—  Dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  with  yellow  or  red- 
yellow  colour,  and,  when  dissolved  in  water,  produces  yellow  precipi- 
tates with  lime-  or  haryta*toater. 

Lead'COiitpound  of  Daphnetin,  — Aqueous  daphneiiu  forms  yeUow  precipitates 

with  both  the  neutral  and  the  basic  acetate  of  lead A  warm  aqueous  BOiUtion 

of  daphnetin  is  precipitated  by  aqueous  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the 
pale  yellow  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried  at  100^.  —  Dark  coloured, 
brittle  mass,  triturable  to  a  yellow  hygroscopic  powder.  It  is  partially 
decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  and  then  contains 
57"60  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  lead.  Dissolves  in  acetic  add,  and  colours  nitric 
acid  red. 

Zwenger. 
at  lOO^  ineaH. 

38  0  228    2861     2817 

10  H 10    3-25    1-38 

U  O  112     1407     14-46 

4  PbO    448    5607    65-99 

C»Hwpb*Ow 798    10000    10000 

Aqueous  daphnetin  is  coloured  green  by  a  small  quantity  of  9^  ferric 
salt,  the  colour  being  destroyed  by  a  larger  quantity  of  the  salt,  or 
by  the  addition  of  an  j^cid.  It  is  coloured  family  greenish  by  a  very 
little  of  a  proto-salt  of  iron. 

Daphnetin  dissolves  easily  m  boiling  alcohol^  and  slightly  in  ether. 


Glucoside  of  Daphnetin. 

Daphnin. 

Vauquelin.     Ann.  Chxni.  84,  174. 

C.   G.   Gmelin   &  Bar.     Ueher  die  Seidelbastrinde.     Tiibingen,  1822 ; 

Schw.  35,  1. 
Const.  Zwenger.    Ann.  Pharm.  115,  1 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  82,  196 ; 

Pharm.  Vierttlj.  10,  93 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1860,  823 ;  Rep.  Chim.  pure. 

8,  77;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1860,  552. 
RocHLEDER.      Wisu.  Acad.  Ber.  48,  236;    Chem.  Centr.  1864,   481; 

N.  JRq>ert.  13,  326 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  90,  442. 

Discovered  by  Vauquelin,  and  regarded  by  him  and  by  Gmelin  & 
Bar  as  a  salifiable  base,  but  recognised  by  Zwenger  as  a  glucoside.  — 
Occuis  in  the  bark  of  Daphne  alpina  and  D.  Mezereuin  {Handbiich,  viii 
[2],  72),  most  abundantly  at  the  time  of  flowering;  also  in  the 
flowers  of  the  latter  plant  (Enz,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  8,  25). 
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The  flceda  of  Daphne  Onidittm  oontaiu  GSbeFs  corcogninlc  acid,  which  may  he 
obtained  bj  exliausting  the  alroholic  extract  with  water.  It  forms  acid,  loDg,4-sidc(l 
prisma,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  lime-w-at>er,  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  or  proto  sulphate  of  iron.  —  Concerning  the  acrid  princij^le  of  mezereoHf  see 
p.  178. 

Preparation.  The  alcoliolic  extract  which  has  been  exhausted  with 
ether  for  the  preparation  of  the  officinal  Extractum  Mczevci  ethereum 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  fresh  bark. 

The  alcohohc  extract  is  boiled  with  water,  and  the  liquid  is  left 
for  24  hours  to  deposit  resin.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  then  added ; 
the  resulting  precipitate  is  removed;  and  the  daphnin  is  thrown 
down  from  the  filtrate  by  basic  acetate  of  lead.  This  precipitate  is 
decomposed  under  water  by  hydrosulphmic  acid ;  the  liquid,  filtered 
from  sulphide  of  lead,  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  diluted,  filtered  from 
resin,  again  concentrated,  &c. ;  and  the  symp  is  finally  freed  from 
resin  by  repeatedly  shaking  it  with  5  or  6  times  its  volume  of  ether. 
The  aqueous  liquid  separated  from  the  ether  quickly  solidifies  to  a 
mass  of  crystals  of  daphnui,  which  is  washed  and  crystallised  from  hot 
water  (Rochleder).  Zwenger  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner,  but  pre- 
cipitates the  daphnin  by  prolonged  boiling  with  basic  acetate  of  lead : 
according  to  Rochleder,  however,  the  Uquid  filtered  from  the  precipitate 
produced  in  the  cold  yields,  on  boiling,  only  a  little  daphnin,  difficult  to 
purify. 

Properties.  Crystallised  daphm'n  (see  below)  turns  opaque  below 
100°,  and  loses  8  at.  of  water  at  100°,  becoming  anhydrous.  Anhy- 
drous daphnin  melts  at  about  200**  to  a  colourless  hquid,  which  fom^s  a 
ci-ystalline  solid  on  cooling  (Zwenger). 

Zwenger. 
at  IW.  mean, 

62  C 372    52-39    62-42 

34  H    34    4-78    4-95 

38  0 304    42-83     4263 

C«H»«0»     ....    710    10000    10000 

Bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  sesculin  (zvi,  22)  (Rochleder). 

Decompoeitiom.  1.  Daphnin  when  Aea^ec^  decomposes  at  %  tempera- 
ture near  its  melting-pohit,  evolves  vapours  and  a  sublimate  of  daph- 
netin,  and  leaves  an  amorphous  residue  wliich  becomes  coloured  when 
more  strongly  heated,  burns  like  sugar  with  access  of  air,  and  leaves 
charcoal  if  air  be  excluded  (Zwenger).  —  2.  By  boiling  with  dilute 
acids  it  is  converted  into  daphnetin  and  sugar : 

C«H5*0»  +  4H0  «  OWH"Ow  +  2C"ff*0»  (Zwenger). 

8.  Nitric  acid  colours  daphnin  red  in  the  cold,  and  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid  when  heated  (GmeMn;  Zwenger).  —  4,  A  solution  of  daphnin 
in  caustic  alkalis  or  their  carbonates,  or  in  lime-  or  baryta-water,  turns 
brownish-red  and  decomposes  on  standing,  and  more  rapidly  on  boiling 
(Zwenger).  —  6.  Daphnin  slowly  reduces  cuprous  oxide  from  a  boiling 
alkaline  solution  ofcupi-ic  oxide.  —  6.  It  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  partially 
only  on  boiling,  but  rapidly  in  the  cold,  after  addition  of  ammonia 
(Zwenger).  —  7.  It  is  resolved  into  daphnetin  and  sugar  by  wanning 
VOL.  xvn.  N 
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with  emulsin^  and  partially  also  by  contact  with  yeaM  and  a  little  grape- 
sugar  (Zwenger), 

Combinations.  —  fVith  Water,  —  Hydraied  or  CrystalUsed  Daphnin, 
Colourless^  transparent  rectangular  prisms,  attaining  a  length  of  half  an 
inch,  or  when  rapidly  ciystallised, slender  needles  ( Vauquelni;  Zwenger). 
Tastes  extremely  bitter  (Vauquelin),  moderately  bitter,  afterwards 
harsh  (C.  G.  Gmelin;  Zwenger).  ISeutral  (Zwenger);  slightly  acid 
(C.  G.  GmeHn).  —  Loses  on  an  average  9*86  p.  c  of  water  at  100 ** 
(8  at.  s=  9*20  p.  c.  HO),  and  becomes  anhydrous. 

Zwenger. 


62  0 

42  H 

46  O 

CtyHalM. 

872    

42    

868    

.      47-57    

6-37    

.      4706    ..... 

mean, 

...      4717 

5-67 

...      47-26 

C«H«0»  +  8  aq 782    10000    ^•.„..    10000 

Daphnin  dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold  water,  but  easily  in  hot 
water,  crystallising  from  the  solution  on  cooling. 

Daphnin  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  with  ffolden« 
yellow  colour ;  also  in  lime-  and  baryta-water.  The  latter  solutions 
throw  down  gelatinous  precipitates  on  boiling. — It  is  not  precipitated 
by  aqueous  neutral  acetate  of  lead  (Vauquelin  and  others),  but  is  coloured 
yellow  by  the  basic  acetate  in  the  cold,  and  precipitated  in  combination 
with  oxide  of  lead  on  boiling.  It  is  completely  withdrawn  from  its 
solutions  by  boiling  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  (Zwenger).  —  Colours 
ses^uichloride  of  iron  blue,  the  colour  changing  to  yellow  on  boiling, 
while  a  dark-yellow  precipitate  is  thrown  down  (Zwenger),  Dissolves 
in  cold  alcohol  rather  more  freely  than  in  water,  and  very  easily  in 
boiling  alcohol.  —  Easily  soluble  in  warm  acetic  acid,  from  which  it 
crystallises  on  cooling  (Zwenger).  According  to  Vauquelin,  it  is  easily 
soluble,  but  according  to  Zwenger  perfectly  insoluble,  in  ether. 


Appendix  to  Daphnin. 

Resin  aM  A  crid  Principle  of  the  Dtqihnads.  —  Besides  the  observations 
of  Landeror  given  at  page  472,  vol.  xiv,  the  following  have  been 
published. 

The  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  bark  of  Daphne  alpina  yields  on  distil- 
lation a  non-acrid  distillate,  but  on  precipitating  the  resin  from  the 
residue  by  water  and  distilling  the  supernatant  liquid,  an  acrid  distil- 
late is  obtained,  while  the  residue  almost  entirely  loBes  its  harahness. 
The  distillate  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  persistent  burning  taste : 
the  taste,  however,  it  possesses  only  after  24  hours.  —  The  precipi- 
tated resin  is  brown  and  soft,  and  has  a  very  acrid  taste,  even  when 
dissolved  in  alkalis.  By  treatment  with  hot  water  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  the  acrid  principle  is  removed,  and  passes  over  on  distilling  the 
acid  liquid  ( Vauquehn,  .4nn.  Chim.  84,  186). — Vauquelin  afterwards 
obtfidned  an  ammoniacal  distillate,  also  having  a  persistent  acrid  taste, 
either  by  distilling  a  decoction  of  mezereon  with  alkalis,  or  by  first 
neutralising  the  decoction  with  sulphuric  acid,  concentrating,  and  then 
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distilling  with  alkalis ;  or,  lastly,  by  washing  the  alcoholic  xjxtract 
with  hot  water,  at  last  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  the 
liquid  with  magnesia. 

By  precipitating  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  of  Daphne  Mete- 
reuniy  concentrated  and  freed  from  wax,  with  water,  C.  G.  Gmelin 
{Schw.  35,  11)  obtained  an  acrid  resin,  the  acrid  principle  of  which  was 
not  extracted  by  boiUng  with  hydrochloric  acid.  On  adding  alcoholic 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  resin,  precipi* 
tating  the  filtrate  therefrom  with  hydrosulphuric  add,  and  evaporating 
the  resulting  liquid,  there  remained  a  thick  yellow  oil,  containing  the 
whole  of  the  acrid  principle  of  the  resin.  This  oil,  saponified  with 
caustic  potash,  yielded  a  soap  which,  when  distilled  with  tartaric  acid, 
evolved  a  powerful  odour  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  —  See  also 
Giesse  (Taschenbuch,  1822,  ll3),  Coldefy-Dorly  {J.  Fkartn.  11,  167), 
Dublauc  {J.  Fharm.  15,  637).  —  The  resinous  acid  of  the  bark  of 
Daphne Mezereum  yields  by  umbelliferone  dry  distillation  (Zwenger,  Ann, 
Fharm.  116,  17). 

Frmary  Nttcleus  C**H*. 

Doeglic  Acid. 

C»EPH)*  =  C»H^,0*. 

ScHARUNG.    J.  pr.  Chem,  43,  257;   f^ieb.  Kopp^s  Jahre»her,   1847  & 
1848,  568. 

Source,  Forms  the  principal  part  of  doegling  train  oil. 

Freparation.  The  oil  is  heated  to  110 — 180°  with  oxide  of  lead  for 
10  hours,  with  frequent  additions  of  a  little  water,  and  the  plaster 
thereby  formed  is  boiled  with  water  and  afterwards  digested  with 
ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  filtered ;  the  ether  distilled  off ;  and  the 
residual  lead^salt  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Fropertiea,  Yellow-oil,  becoming  turbid  at  16°,  and  solidifying  at  a 
few  degrees  above  0°.    Reddens  Utmus. 


Ihied  over  chloride  of  calcium, 

88  C 228    7708    ... 

36  H 36    1216    ... 

4  0 32     10-81     ... 

Scharling, 

77-06 

12-47 

10-47 

C»H»0<  296    100  00    ... 

....    100-00 

Baryta-saU.  —  Obtained  by  neutralismg  the  acid  with  aqueous  am- 
monia, precipitating  with  chloride  of  barium,  washing  the  precipitate 
without  exposure  to  the  air,  and  crystaUisiug  from  hot  alcohol.  Turns 
yellow  and  runs  together  at  100°,  without  melting. 


ai  100*  (mM»). 

88  0  228       

36  H 36       

62-74    ... 

9-61     ... 

6-61    ... 
2104    ... 

Scharling. 

62-71 

968 

8  0 24       

6-46 

BaO  76-5 

21-20 

C»H»BaCH  ..„    363-5    

100-00    ... 

100-CO 

N   2 
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Doeglic  Ether. 

Deposited  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oil  on  passing  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  doeglic  acid,  and  purified  by  washing 
with  water.    Neutral. 


fl»*    V   ••••••••tltlMI* • 

40  H    

4  O 

252    .... 
40    .... 
32     .... 

...     77-77    . 

...      12-34    . 

9-89    . 

Scharling. 
mean. 

77-5 

.......      12-7 

9-8 

0*H*O,0«H»O» ..., 

324    .... 

....    10000 

^Jioo-0 

Doegling  Train  OiL 

From  the  doegling  (the  Balcena  rostrata  of  Chemnitz,  Hyperodon  of 
later  zoologists),  a  kind  of  dolphin. 

Nearly  colourless,  or  often  darker  oil,  much  thinner,  and  with  a  less 
repulsive  odour  than  the  other  train  oils.  Sp.  gr.  0-8807  at  11**. 
Becomes  turbid  at  8",  and  semi-solid  at  0°,  from  formation  of  crystals. 
Contains,  on  the  average,  78-97  p.  c.  C,  13-36  H.,  and  677  0.,  ap- 
proximating to  the  formula  C^H^K)*,  which  represents  a  compound  of 
1  at.  doeglic  add  with  1  at.  oxide  of  doeglyl.  —  Free  from  iodine  and 
ash-constituents. 

When  the  oil  is  cooled  to  0**,  and  afterwards  filtered,  first  at  0%  and 
then  repeatedly  at  increasing  temperatures,  and  the  residue  is  ex- 
pressed, a  solid  fat  is  obtained,  amounting  to  ^th  of  the  oil.  This 
solid  fat  contains  spermaceti,  and  is  partially  saponified  by  potash. 
The  soap,  freed  from  spermaceti,  yields  a  silver-salt  containing  42-82 
p.  c.  C,  6-93  H.,  and  38-90  Ag,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C»H"AgO* 
(the  silver-salt  of  capric  acid). 

The  oil  absorbs  oxygen  in  large  quantity,  and  becomes  thicker  and 
specifically  heavier.  When  exposea  to  the  air  in  a  shallow  basin,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle,  after  the  removal  of  which  the  re- 
mainder dries  up  only  slowly.  —  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  acrolein  than  other  fats,  and  no  sebacic  acid. 
When  it  is  rapidly  distilled,  a  gaseous  mixture  is  evolved,  containing 
about  1  vol.  of  carbonic  acid  to  6  vols,  of  hydrocarbons,  and  a  colourless 
distillate  passes  over,  while  a  little  charcoal  and  oil  remain  behind.  The 
distillate  is  a  mixture  of  various  hydrocarbons,  volatile  acids,  and  pro- 
bably undecomposed  oil.  When  it  is  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  rectified  over  potassium,  at  first  in  the  water-bath,  the  principal 
product  is  the  hydrocarbon  C**H**  (containing  85-16  C.,  14*51  H. : 
vapour-density  =  5-81).  The  hypottietical  combination  this  hydro- 
carbon with  1  at.  water  forms  Scharling's  oxide  of  doeglyl.  —  The  oil 
sohdifies  with  nitrous  acid. 

The  oil  combines  with  oxide  of  lead  to  form  a  plaster,  from  which 
boiling  water  exti-acts,  not  glycerin,  but  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid 
dark-brown  substance.    Ether  extracts  from  the  plaster  the  lead-salt  of 
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doeglic  acid,  aud  leaves  a  mixture  of  lead-salts,  the  acids  of  which 
parUy  ciystallise  from  alcohol.  —  Scharling  {Ann.  Pharm.  96,  286) 
afterwards  fomid  in  the  oil  a  large  quantity  of  spermaceti,  and  by 
saponifying  it  with  potash,  obtained  doeglal  (corresponding  to  ethal), 
which  solidifies  only  at  temperatures  below  0°. 

Doegling  train-oil  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  22 
parts  of  alcohol  at  87^. 


Primary  Nucleus  C^H". 

Fatty  Acid  C»H»  0*. 

Obtained  in  an  impure  state  by  Heintz,  from  cyanide  of  stethal, 
C^CCy,  by  boiling  crude  cyanide  of  oetyl  containing  that  compound 
with  alcoholic  potash.     See  under  Margaric  add  (xvi,  472). 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  40  ATOMS  OF  CARBON. 


Primary  Nucleus  C^B^i  Oxygen-nucleus  C^WH)^, 

Euxanthone. 
C»IPH)»  =  C«IPH)",0«.    . 

Stenhouse  (1844).    Phil.  Mag.  25,  822 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  51,  429. 
Erdmann.     J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  205 ;  37,  886 ;  abstr.  N.  J.  Phann.  10, 

154 ;  X  pr.  Chem.  71,  195. 
Laubknt.     Compt.  chim.  1849,  877 ;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  26,  83. 

Purrenone, 

Formation.  1.  By  heating  euxanthic  acid  or  its  salts  (Erdmann ; 
Stenhouse)  : 

C«H»80«  =  2C0>  +  6H0  +  C«H»«0'*  (Gerhardt,  N.  J.  Pharm.  10, 157). 

• 

2.  Together  with  hamathionic  acid,  by  dissolving  euxanthic  acid  in 
oil  of  vitriol  (Erdmann). — 8.  By  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
alcoholic  euxanthic  acid,  and  in  small  quantities  by  evaporating  euxan- 
thic acid  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  (Erdmann). 

Preparation.  1.  Euxanthic  acid  is  heated  in  an  air-bath  to  160*  or 
180^,  or  until  it  begins  to  melt,  when  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  set 
free,  the  decomposition  being  complete  in  a  few  minutes.  From  the 
residue  warm  dilute  ammonia- water  takes  up  unchanged  euxanthic 
acid,  a  brown  decomposition-product,  and  a  little  cuxanthone,  which  last 
is  deposited  again  on  cooling.  The  greater  part  of  the  euxanthone 
remains  undissolvcci  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  and  is  purified  by 
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cryBtallisation  from  alcohol  (Erdmann).  —  2.  Euxanthone  is  obtained  in 
fine  crystals,  though  less  abundantly  than  in  1,  by  heating  euxanthic 
acid  in  Mohr's  sublimation  apparatus  (Stenhouse).  —  8.  wnen  a  solu- 
tion of  euxanthic  acid  in  oil  of  vitriol  is  dilated  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  euxanthone  separates  m  the  form  of  a  yellowish-white  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  washed  with  water,  digested  with  dilute  carbonate  of 
ammonia  to  remove  michanged  euxanthic  acid,  and  crystallised  from 
alcohol  (Erdmann). 

Properties.  Pale-yellow,  broad  needles  or  laminae  (Erdmann) ;  or, 
when  prepared  according  to  2,  crystals  more  than  an  inch  long  (Sten- 
house).    Sublimes  undecomposed  when  carefully  heated.    Neutral. 

Stenhouae.  Erdmann.  Laurent. 

mean,  metm. 

Earlier.  Lat<^r. 

40 C 240    ....      68-96    ....      68-02    ....      68-33    ....      6886  ....      6878 

12  H    12    ....        3-45     ....        3-65     ....        3'61     ....        340  ....        347 

12  O    96    ....      27-59    ....      2833    ....      2806    ....      2774  ....      2780 

C«ui20"....    34S    ....     10000    ....     100-00    ....     10000    ....     10000    ....     100-00 

Stenhouae  examined  euxanthone  prepared  according  to  2  ;  Erdmann,  according 
to  1,  2,  and  8,  with  simiUur  resulta.  ^-  The  above  formula,  proposed  by  Gerhardt  (3'. 
J.  Pharm.  10, 167)  is  now  generally  adopted,  instead  of  t^e  earlier  one  of  Erdmami 
and  Stenhouae  (C«H*0*). 

Decompositions.  1.  fhixanthone  bums  on  platinum-foll,  without 
leaving  a  residue  (Stenhouse).  —  2.  Dissolves  in  cold  nitric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1-31,  without  decomposition  at  first,  but  the  solution  on  standing  for 
some  time  becomes  warm,  and  evolves  red  vapours,  whilst  porphyric  acid 
is  produced.  When  it  is  heated  with  nitric  add  a  violent  action  takes 
place,  continuing  after  the  removal  of  the  source  of  heat,  with  forma- 
tion of  porphyric  and  oxyporphyric  adds,  and  on  boiling,  of  styphnic 
and  oxalic  acids  (Erdmann),  —  3.  Euxanthone  does  not  reduce  aikalin^ 
solution  of  cupric  oxide  (W.  Schmid,  Ann,  Pharm,  98,  88). 

Combinations,  Euxanthone  dissolves  very  slightly  in  water  (Sten- 
house). 

It  is  very  little  soluble  in  dilute  acids  (Stenhouse),  and  nearly 
insoluble  in  dilute  ammonia,  but  soluble  in  strong,  warm,  aqueous 
ammonioy  forming  a  yellow  solution,  from  which  it  is  deposited  unchanged 
on  evaporation  (Ermnann).  The  ammoniacal  solution  forms  a  yellow 
precfpitate  with  chloride  of  magnesium  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac 
(Erdmann).  The  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of 
barium^  chloride  of  calcium^  nitrate  of  silver,  or  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but 
throws  down  a  yellow,  sUmy  predpitatc  from  basic  acetate  of  lead 

Euxanthone  is  but  sHghtly  soluble-iu  alcohol  or  ether  (Stenhouse).  It 
dissolves  very  freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  the  solu- 
tion on  cooling  (Erdmann). 


PORPHYHIC  ACID.  188 


Appendix  to  Euxanthom. 

1.  Forphyric  Acid. 

Erdmann.    J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  403. 
DinUro-euxanihoM  (Gerhardt). 

A  solution  of  euxanthone  in  cold  nitric  acid  of  sp.  ^.  1*31,  becomes 
waim  on  standing,  evolves  red  vapours,  and  on  cooling  deposits  por- 
pliyric  add,  which  is  purified  by  digesting  it  with  aqueous  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  washing  with  water  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
crystallising  from  pure  water,  and  decomposing  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Yellow  crystalline  powder,  or  reddish-yellow,  very  small  crystals. 
Electric  when  rubbed. 


20  C 

120    .... 

28    .... 

4    .... 

46-46    .... 

.'".      10-62    .... 

1-61     .... 

....      42-42      .. 

Erdmann. 
mean, 
43-63 

2  N 

4  H 

....      11-82 
1*46 

U  O 

112    

....      4810 

C»^H^O«  

264    

....     10000    .... 

....     100-00 

The  abore  formula  was  proposedby  Gerhardt,  who  regarded  poiphjrrie  acid  aa 
dinitro-euxanthoxie  (euxanthone  »  C^'O").  Brdmann's  formulBk  is  O^X'H'O^j 
Laurent's  {Compt  chm.  1849,  384}  contains  1  at.  oxygen  more. 

By  boUing  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  styphnic  (xi,  228}  and  oxalic 
acids. 

Slightly  soluble,  with  red  colour,  hi  water ;  insoluble  in  acidulated 
water. 

The  salts  of  poi*phyric  acid  explode  when  heated.  —  The  neutral 
ammonia-salt  throws  down  from  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  calcium, 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  red,  for  the  most  part 
crystalline  precipitates,  which  dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  — 
The  add  ammonia-salt  precipitates  from  nitrate  of  silver,  pale  orange- 
coloured  crystalline  scales. 

Ammonia'salt.  — a.  Add, — When  the  salt  b  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
fusion  at  130'',  so  long  as  water  and  ammonia  (amounting  to  20*19  p.  c) 
are  given  off,  the  residue  dissolves  less  easily  than  before  in  water,  ana 
crystallises  on  cooling  in  pale-red,  feathery  crystals,  containing  41*41 
p.  c.  C,  and  216  H. 

b.  Neutral,  —  Aqueous  carbonate  of  ammonia  converts  porphyric 
acid  uito  a  blood-red  salt,  which  is  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
but  slightly  soluble,  with  yellowish-red  colour,  in  pure  water.  —  On 
drying  it  becomes  darker,  brown-red,  and  gives  off  water,  and  at  ISO"* 
also  ammonia. 
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20  0 

3  N 

..    120    .... 
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7    .... 

..    112    .... 

....      42-71    ... 

...       14-94    ... 
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Copper-salt.  — Precipitated  on  mixing  hot  solutions  of  the  ammonia- 
Bait  and  sulphate  of  copper,  in  black-red  flocks,  which  become  granular 
on  standing,  or  more  quickly  when  heated.  —  Microscopic,  acute  octa- 
hedrous.  By  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  it  forms  a  brown  solution  and 
a  black  precipitate,  which  is  difficult  to  wash,  and  explodes  when 
heated. 

Porphyric  acid  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  easily 
soluble  in  boiling,  alcohoL 

2.  Ozyporphyric  Acid. 
Erdmank.    J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  407. 

Obtained  by  heating  euxanthone  with  nitric  acid  till  a  violent  acUon 
takea  place,  and  leaving  the  resulting  solution  to  cool.  The  acid 
which  precipitates  is  dissolved  in  strong  ac^ueous  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
to  free  it  from  porphyric  acid,  and  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Yellow,  microscopic  crystals,  closely  resembling  poiphyric  acid. 
Does  not  lose  weight  at  ISC'.  Contains,  on  the  average,  42*76  p.  c.  C, 
11-95  N.,  1-38  H.,  and  43-91  0. 

According  to  Erdmann,  its  formula  is  C^X'H'O*,  but  according  to 
Laurent  it  is  probably  identical  with  porphyric  acid  {Compt,  chim.  1849, 
384). 

Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  styphnic  (xi,  228)  and  oxalic  acids,  and 
at  length  completely  into  oxalic  acid. 

Oxyporphyric  acid  forms,  when  digested  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
a  dark*red  salt,  remaining  on  evaporation  as  a  black-red,  granular, 
crystalline  mass,  which  does  not  turn  pale-red  when  heated  (as  does 
the  porphyrate  of  ammonia),  and  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  (Hereby  it  is  distinguished  from  porphyrate  of  ammonia.) 
The  ammonia-salt  throws  down  from  salts  of  the  earths  and  heavy  metals 
red-brown  precipitates,  which  explode  when  heated,  and  dissolve  in 
water  more  easily  than  those  produced  by  the  ammonia-salt  of  por- 
phyric add.  —  Oxyporphyric  acid  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  excess  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash. 

Oxy-chhrine-nnclms  C^'H«0»^ 

Chloreuxanthone. 

C^^PITO"  =  C*»Cl»HWSO». 
Eiu>MAKN.    J.pr.  Chem,  37,  397. 
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From  a  solution  of  chlorcuxanthic  acid  in  oil  of  vitriol,  water  pre- 
cipitates chloreuxanthouc  as  a  yellow  powder,  which  crystalliBCS  from 
alcohol  in  yellow,  feathery  crystals. 


40  C 

8  CI 

Crystals, 

....     240,0    

....     106-5     

...      5315    .. 

...      23-59     ... 

1-99    .. 

...      21-27     .. 

Erdmann. 

52*28 
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9  H V... 
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....      960    
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....    451-5    .... 

...     10000    .. 

100-00 

Primary  Nucleus  C*»H»* ;  Oxy-azo-nucleus  C**NH**0*. 

Berberine. 

C40NH"0»  =  C«NH"0»,IP. 

CiTEyALLiEE  &  Pelletan.    J.  Chtm.  mid,  2,  314;  Berz.  Jahresb.   7, 

266. 
J.  A.  &  L.  A.  BuCHNEB.     Bepert.  62,  1 ;  Ann.  Fharm.  24,  228 ;  Berz, 

Jakreab.  16,  228 ;  Bq)€rt.  56,  177. 
G.  PoLEX.     N,  Br.  Arch.  6,  264. 
G.  Kemp.    Bepert.  73, 118 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1847,  209 ;  Lieb.  Kopp'a  Jaliresb. 

1848  and  1849,  636. 
Hebbebgeb.     Jahrb.  pr.  Phm*m.  4,  82. 
PLBrrMANN.    Ann.  Pkaim.  59,  160. 
ScHAPFNEB.     Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  12,  281. 
BoDEKEB.     Prelim,  notice :  Ann.  Pharm.  Biy^  384 ;   J.  pr.   Chem.  43, 

501;  Instit.  1848,  193;  Lieb.  Kopp.  Jaliresber.  1847  and  1848,  635; 

Ann.  Pharm.  69,  37;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1819,   145;  Ch^.  Gaz. 

1849, 149. 
J.  D.  Pebbins.     Phil.  Mag.  (4)  4,  99 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  83,  276  ;  Lieb.  Kopp's 

Jahresber.  1852,  549;  J.pr.  Chem.  57,  248;  N.  J.  Pharm.  23, 153.— 

Chem.  News,  1862,  No.  204 ;  Pharm.  J.  lYans.  (2)  3,  546  and  567  ;  N. 

Bepert.  11,  308 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1862,  551.  —  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  15, 339  ; 

Ann.  Pharm.  SuppL  2,  171;  abstr.  Che?n.  Centr.  1862,  890;  Zettschr. 

Ch.  Pharm.  5,  414 ;  Pharm.  Journal,  4,  464  ;    Kopp's  Jahresber.  1862, 

379 ;  with  remarks  by  A.  Buchner,  N.  B^ert.  12,  546. 
Stenhouse.     Ann.  Pharm.  95,   108 ;  Pharm.  Ji  Trans.,  14,  455  ;  Lieb. 

Kopp's  Jahresber,  1855,  568. 
L.  Hknby.     Prelim,  comm.  Instit.  1858,  264 ;  Kopp^s  Jahresber.  1858, 

375;  Complete;  Ann.  Pliarm.  115,  132;  Bull.  Acad.  Belg.  (2)  7,  8; 

Kopp's  Jahresber.  1859,  399. 
IIiASiWETZ  &  V.  GiLM.     Ann.  Pharm.  115,  45.  —  Ami.  Pharm.  122, 

256 ;  Complete :  Ann.  Pharm.  SuppL  2,  191 ;  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  7, 

330 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1863,  897.  —  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  49,  1 ;  N.  Bq)ert. 

13,  185. 
Mahla.     ^i7/.  Amer.  Journal,  83,  43  ;  Chem.  Centr.  1862,  550 ;  Kopp's 

Jahresber.  1862,  379. 

Discovered  as  Xanthopictile,  in  1826,  by  Chevallier  and  Pelletan,  in  the 
bark  of  Xanthoxylum  Clava  Herculisy  L.,  and  as  berberine  in  1835,  by 
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L.  A.  Buchner  in  Berheris  vulgarly  Buchner  &  Ilerberger  {Repet^t.  36, 1) 
and  Brandes  {Br,  Arch.  11,  29)  having  previously  described  a  yellow 
bitter  principle,  a  colouring  matter,  and  a  resin  from  barberry  root. 
Berberine  was  firat  inyestigated  more  fully  by  Fleitmann,  who  showed 
that  the  body  obtained  by  Buchner's  propess,  was  the  hydrochlorate  and 
not  pure  berberine.  Kemp  recognised  berberine  as  a  vegetable  base  in 
1841.  Perrins,  in  1862,  showed  the  identity  of  xanthopicrite  with  ber- 
berine. Penins  and  Illasiwetz  &  v.  Gilm  corrected  Fleitmann's 
formula. 

Berberine  occurs  also  in  the  following  plants  and  organs  of  plants  : 
— in  the  flowers  of  the  barberry  (Ferrein,  Pharm,  Viertelj,  7,  257) ;  in 
Indian  varieties  of  barberry  (Solly) ;  in  the  columbo  root  of  Cocculm 
palmatus  {Menispermece)^  (Bodeker) ;  in  the  bark  of  Coeloelync  polycaipa 
(Anonacece)  from  Abecouta  in  Western  Africa  (Stenhouse) ;  in  the  wood 
of  Coscinium  fenestratum  (Menispermece),  from  Ceylon  (Perrins)  ;  in  Xan- 
thorriza  apitfolta  (Perrins)  and  Hydrastis  canadensis  (Mahla),  two  Ameri- 
can Banunculacece. 

The  following  also  contain  berberine : — ^A  yellow  dye-wood  from 
Upper  Assam,  the  Woodunpar  of  the  natives  ;  the  wood  of  St.  John's 
root  from  the  Rio  Grande ;  the  yellow  bark  of  the  Pachnelo  tree  of  Bogota; 
the  root  of  Coptis  Tecta  or  Mahmira^  an  Indian  and  Chinese  species  of- 
ranunculus. 

The  Papaveraceas,  Leontice  thaUdiroides^  Jeffersonia  diphylla^  and 
Podophyllum  pellatum  contain  berberine:  the  podophyllin  {Pharm. 
Viertelj.  9,  121)  prepared  from  the  last  named  plant,  is  a  mixtiffe  of 
resin  and  berberine  (F.  F.  Mayer,  Pharm.  Viei^telj,  13,  108). 

The  berberine  in  barberry  root  is  not  perceptible  under  the  micro- 
scope ;  but  when  a  thin  slice  of  the  root  is  moistened  with  alcohol  and 
afterwards  with  nitric  acid,  crystals  of  nitrate  of  berberine  form  in  the 
vessels,  which  are  thus  shown  to  be  the  parts  in  which  the  berberine 
occurs  {Apoth.  Zeit.  1868,  27^. — The  wood  of  a  Mexican  variety  of 
barberry  contains  berberine  m  the  form  of  a  golden-yellow  powder 
deposited  in  the  cracks  (Wittstein,  Repert.  86,  258). 

Concerning  barherry'oranye,  see  Herberger  {Jahrh.  pr.  Pharm*  4,  82).  —  Oa  the 
identity  of  jamfticine  and  berberine  see  under  Jamatcine  (Appendix  to  Quinine). 

Preparation.  1.  Ff^m  the  bark  of  BarbejTy-root.  The  commiimted 
bark  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  a 
soft  extract,  which  is  treated  with  boiUng  alcohol  so  long  as  it  imparts 
thereto  a  bitter  taste.  The  tinctiu-e,  freed  fmm  the  greater  part  of  the 
alcohol  by  distillation,  deposits  on  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
cold,  delicate  yellow  crj-stals,  which  are  separated  from  the  mother- 
liquor  by  pressing,  and  purified  by  washing  with  cold  water  and 
crystallising  from  boiling  water  or  alcohol  (Buchner). 

The  crystals  thus  obtained-  are  not  pure,  but  consist  partly  or 
wholly  of  hydrochlorate  of  berberine.  Fleitmami,  therefore,  converts 
them  into  sulphate  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  dissolves  the 
Halt  in  water;  adds  bar^^ta-water  to  alkaline  reaction;  and  passes 
carbonic  acid  into  the  Hquid.  After  evaporation,  the  berberine  is  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  ether ; 
and  the  precipitate  is  crystallised  from  water.  The  nitrate  of  berberino 
obtained  by  other  modes  of  preparation  may  be  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner. 

2.  From  the  roots  of  Hydrastis  canadensis,  —  The  powdered  ixwt  is 
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exhausted  with  hot  alcohol  hi  a  percolator ;  tlie  tincture  is  evaporated ; 
the  residue  is  mixed  with  water,  filtered,  and  precipitated  by  hydro- 
i'hloric  acid;  and  the  precipitated  hydrochlorate  of  berberine  is 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol  (Mahla).  Or,  the  root  is 
exhausted  with  boiling  water  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  an  extract, 
which  is  digested  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  dis- 
tilled, and  to  the  residue  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid  is  added,  when,  on 
standing  for  a  day  or  two,  nitrate  of  berberine  crystallises  out,  and 
may  be  freed  from  resin  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  water  con- 
taining nitric  acid,  with  the  help  of  a  little  animal  charcoal  (Perrins). 
Hydrastis  canadensis  yields  4  p.  c.  of  crude  berberine  (Peirins). 

3.  From  Columbo  root.  An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  is  ex- 
hausted with  hot  lime-water,  and  the  brown-red  solution  thus  obt^ned 
is  filtered  and  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  wlicreby  an  amor- 
l^hous  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  The  filti*ate,  to  which  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  throws  down,  on  standing  for  two  days,  a 
crystalline  deposit  of  hydrochlorate  of  berberine,  which  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol  of  85  p.  c,  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ether,  and  washed 
with  ether  on  a  filt-er  (Bodeker). 

Froperties.  The  anhydrous  (?  Kr.)  crystals  obtained  by  drying  at 
lt)0°  (see  Hydrated  Berhenne,  p.  189)  melt  at  120°  to  a  rcd-brown  resin 
(Fleitmann).  Neutral  towards  vegetable  colours.  Without  action  on 
polarised  light  (Henry).     Not  poisonous.     Tastes  bitter  (Buchner). 
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Buchner's  analysis  {Bepert.  52,  17)  refers  only  to  hrdroohlorate  of  berberine. 
According  to  Fleitmann,  the  formula  at  100"  is  0«NH*«b»  +  2H0 ;  according  to 
Kemp  C^^NH^'C;  according  to  Henry  (who  adopted  Gerhardt's  supposition) 
C«NJBPWO .  according  to  Stas  {Inst.  1859,  462)  C<*lf H»»0^.  The  above  formula 
'Was  shown  to  be  comet  by  Perrins,  from  analyses  of  the  salts,  and  by  Hlaaiwetz, 
from  analysis  of  hydroberberine. 

Decompositions,  1.  Berberine  heated  to  160° — 200''  evolves  yellow 
vapours  which  condense  to  an  oil,  and  leaves  a  diflBcultly  combustible 
charcoal  (Fleitmann).  This  yellow  body  is  produced  also  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  ohromate  of  berberine ;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  is  precipitated  of  a  yellow 
colour  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  by  water.  It  reduces  nitrate  of  silver 
(Fleitmann).  —  2-  Sodium-amalgam  decolorises  boiling  solution  of  ber- 
berine, with  separation  of  yellow  hydroberberine  (Hlasiwetz). — 
3.  When  heated  to  190** — 200°  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  for  several 
days,  it  becomes  uncrystallisuble  and  dark-brown,  and  on  slow  eva- 
poration deposits  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  a  mass,  which  has  a  red 
colour  and  bronze-like  lustre  by  transmitted  light,  and  a  green  colour 
by  reflected  light.  This  mass  is'  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolves  in  acids  with  fine  purple  colour,  which  is  changed  to  green  by 
alkalis.    Its  alcoholic  solution  is  dicbroic,  red  and  green  (Ulasiwetz). 
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4.  Hydrochlorate  of  berberine  is  not  altered  by  trituration  with 
hromine  (Buclmer).  Bromine  added  to  the  extent  of  2  at.  to  aqueous 
berberine  or  the  hydrochlorate,  colours  the  solution  dark-red  and 
throws  down  a  dirty-yellow  precipitate,  a  solution  of  which  in  boiling 
alcohol  yields  crystals  of  hj^drobromate  of  berberine.  A  black  resin 
precipitable  by  ammonia,  is  also  produced  (Henry).  —  5.  In  an  atmos- 
^  phere  of  dry  chhrine^  berberine  assumes  a  blood-red  colour,  and  becomes 

easily  soluble  in  water ;  chlorine  passed  into  this  solution  turns  it  of 
a  pale-brown  colour  and  throws  down  brown  flocks,  which  dissolve  in 
caustic  potash  and  are  precipitated  by  acids  (Buchner).  According  to 
Polex,  chlorine  colours  aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  berberine  a  fine  purple- 
red;  according  to  Schaffner,  it  throws  down  a  brown  precipitate, 
whijpt  the  alcoholic  solution  is  only  rendered  darker  in  colour.  (See 
also  Henry).  Chloride  of  lime  decomposes  berberine  (Chevallier  & 
Pelletan). 

6.  Strong  rutric  acid  dissolves  hydrochlorate  of  berberine,  forming 
a  dark-red  liquid,  from  wliich  ammonia  precipitates  brown  flocks ;  on 
continued  heating,  the  solution  becomes  clearer,  evolving  at  the  same 
time  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  after  evaporating  to  a  syrup  and  diluting 
with  water,  deposits  a  yellow,  diflBcultly  soluble  wax  (Fleitmann). 
Buchner  obtained  only  oxalic  acid ;  Henry  obtained  oxalic  acid,  resin, 
and  small  crystalline  nodules.  —  7.  Hydrochlorate  of  berberine  dis- 
solves in  oil  of  vitriol^  forming  an  oUve-green  (Buchner),  a  greenish- 
yellow  (Mahia),  a  red-brown  (Chevallier  &  Pelletan),  a  violet-red  solu- 
tion (Folex).  These  differences  may  perhaps  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  nitric 
oxide  (Kr.).  The  olive-green  solution  is  decolorised  by  dilution  with 
water,  depositing  brown  flocks  of  humus  (Buchner).  Prolonged  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  renders  berberine  partly  uncrystallisablo 
(Chevallier  &  Pelletan). 

8.  Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  saturated  with  sulphur  throws  down 
^                       from  hydrochlorate  of  berberine  a  brown-red  precipitate,  having  a  re- 
pulsive odour  of  mercaptan,  and  containing,  after  washing,  16-53  p.  c. 
of  sulphur.     When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  does  not  evolve 

^  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  other  gas,  but  becomes  paler,  and  deposits 

yellowish-red  crystals,  a  solution  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, yields  a  fine  red  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
(Fleitmann). 

9.  Berberbie  is  not  decomposed  by  a  day's  boiling  with  strong  alco- 
holic potash^  or  by  heating  therewith  in  a  sealed  tube ;  but  if  it  be 

1  evaporated  with  caustic  potash  and  a  little  water  till  the  melting  mass 

"T||f  froths  up  and  gives  off  hydrogen,  together  with  an  odour  of  chinoline, 

the  mass,  supersaturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  throws  down  a  large 
quantity  of  a  dirty-brown  humus,  whilst  an  acid,  C'HK)',  resembling 
protocatechuic  acid,  cpluble  in  ether,  and  a  second  acid  insoluble  in 
,  ether,  remain  in  solution  (Hlasiwetz  &  v.  Gilm).  — 10.  By  distilling 

berberine  with  milk  of  lime  or  oxide  of  lead^  chinoline  is  obtained 
(Bodeker). 

11.  Berberine  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  is  converted,  according 
to  Perrins,  into  hydriodate  of  berberine,  but,  according  to  Henry, 
into  iodide  of  ethylberbcrine.     Henry  obtained  pale-yellow  needles, 
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slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  cold  water,  and  more  freely  soluble 
in  hot  wat^r,  containing  52-G6  to  53-48  p.  c.  C,  and  4-70  to  4-91, 
C«NH»«(C*H»)0«,H»  =  53-76  p.  c.  C,  4-81  H.  When  heated  with  iodide 
ofamyly  it  yields  hydriodate  of  berberine  (Ilenry). 

Combinations.  With  Water.  —  Hydrated  or  Crystallised  Berberine. 
Delicate  yellow  needles,  which  give  off  19-26  p.c.  of  water  at  100** 
(Pleitinann). 

CrysiaU.  Meitnumn. 

Cf«NHVO« 336    80-53 

9  HO 81     19-47     19-26 

C«NHV0»  +  9aq.?....    416    10000 

Berberine  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water  (Chevallier  &  Pelletan). 
It  easily  forms  supersaturated  solutions. 

With  Ainmoma  f  —  Hydrochlorate  of  berberine  dissolves  in  warm 
aqueous  ammonia,  forming  a  dark-brown  liquid,  which  deposits  brown 
crystals  on  cooling.  After  washing  and  drying,  the  crystals  evolve 
with  aqueous  potash  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  (Schaffner).  Accord- 
ing to  Buchner  also,  berberine  combines  with  ammonia. 

Dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  throws  down  berberine  from  its 
[aqueous?  (Kr.)]  solution  in  conglomerated  masses  (Fleitmann). 
Solutions  01  pm-e  berberine  are  not  coloured  red  by  alkalis 
(Perrins). 

With  acids  berberine  foims  crystallisable  salts  (Kemp ;  Fleitmann). 
The  salts  are  for  the  most  part  mon-acid,  and  more  easily  soluble  in 
pure  water  than  in  acid  or  saline  solutions.  Mineral  acids  and  glacial 
phosphoric  acid  throw  down  crystals  from  aqueous  hydrochlorate  of 
berberine.  Acetic,  tartaric,  raoemic,  citric,  and  oxalic  acids  dissolve 
hydrochlorate  of  berberine  in  the  same  manner  as  water  (Buchner). 
The  salts  are  generally  golden-yellow,  neutral  and  bitter  (Kemp). 
They  are  obtained  pure  only  by  repeated  crystallisation  till  the 
mother-liquor  is  no  longer  deepened  in  colour  by  ammonia  (Perrins). 
Ammonia  decomposes  the  salts  incompletely  (Fleitmann).  Caustic 
potash  throws  down  berberine,  which  cakes  together  to  a  brown  resin 
on  boiling  (Buchner ;  MahlaJ. 

Hydrochlorate  of  berbenne  forms  yellow  double  salts,  crystallising 
in  needles,  with  the  chlorides  of  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  and 
uranium,  and  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  bichloride  of  tin,  and  ter- 
chloride  of  antimony  (Ilenry).  It  precipitates  [by  forming  double- 
salts,  or  on  account  of  the  difficult  solubihty  of  hydrochlorate  of  ber- 
berine in  saline  solutions?  (Kr.)]  chloride  of  manganese,  proto-  and 
bichloride  of  tin,  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  tartar  emetic,  yellow  ;  the  sul- 
phates of  copper  and  nickel,  yellowish-green ;  sesquichloride  of  iron 
and  nitrate  of  bismuth,  orange.  It  does  not  form  precipitates  with  the 
sulphates  of  iron  and  sdnc,  or  with  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead 
(Buchner). 

Stdphate  of  Berberine. — Bi-acid.  —  The  reddish-yellow  solution  of 
hydrochlorate  of  berberine  turns  pale-yellow  on  addition  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  after  standing  for  some  time  deposits  delicate,  pale 
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i-eddish-yellow  needles,  which  do  not  lose  weight  by  drying  in  a  vacuum 
at  100°  (Pleitmann). 
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Ilydriodate  of  Berherine.  —  Formed  by  dissolving  berberine  in  hydri- 
odic  acid  (Henry),  or  by  precipitating  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
berberine  in  hot  dilute  alcohol  with  iodide  of  potassium  (Perrins).  — 
Small  yellow  (Perrins)  or  reddish-yellow  needles,  soluble  in  2130  parts 
of  cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol 
(Henry).     Does  not  undergo  any  alteration  at  100®  (Perrins). 
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lodo-kydriodate  of  Berherine,  —  A.  When  iodine  in  slight  excess  is 
added  to  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  berberine-salts,  red-brown 
prisms  are  produced,  which  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol  do  not  lose 
weight  at  100°.  These  crystals  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water 
or  alcohol :  nitrate  of  silver  precipitates  from  their  solutions  the  whole  of 
the  iodine,  forming  nitrate  of  berberine.  — -  B.  Besides  crystals  of  hydiio- 
date  of  berberine  and  the  ]*ed  ciystals  just  mentioned,  shining  green 
spangles  are  obtained  on  adding  dilute  biniodide  of  potassium,  not  in 
excess,  to  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  a  berberine-salt.  The  same 
green  spangles  but  of  larger  size,  are  formed  from  hydriodate  of  ber- 
berine, when  this  salt  has  been  prepared  by  heating  alcoholic  berberine 
with  iodide  of  ethyl  to  100°,  and  afterwards  exposing  the  tube  contain- 
ing the  mixture  to  sunshine  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  to  diffused  day- 
light for  some  days.  When  thus  formed,  it  passes  on  longer  exposure 
to  sunshine  into  the  red  salt. — Black-green,  rhombic  prisms  and  laminaa, 
having  a  metallic  lustre :  when  veiy  thin,  they  transmit  light  of  a  red- 
brown  colour  and  polarise  it  completely ;  thicker  crystals  are  perfectly 
opaque.  The  green  crystals  are  easily  converted  into  red,  and  vice  versd. 
Permanent  at  100°  (Peirins). 
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The  abore  is  the  formula  giren  hj  Perrins. 
wliich  cannot  be  separated. 


B  contained  hydriodate  of  berberine, 


Hydwhramate  of  Berberine.  —  Formed  by  diBSoWing  berberine  in 
hydrobromic  acid  (Henry),  or  thrown  down  as  a  yellow  precipitate  by 
adding  bromide  of  potassium  to  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  berberine  and 
acetic  acid  (Penins).  —  Delicate,  fawn-coloured  needles,  which,  after 
drying  in  a  vacuum,  lose  6-76  p.  c.  of  water  at  100°  (3  at.  =  6-07  p.  c. 
HO.),  and  assume  a  bright  orange  colour  (Perrins).  Easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  (Henry) ;  insoluble  in  aqueous  bromide  of  potassium 
(Perrins). 
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Hydrochlarate  of  Berberine,  —  Preparation,  see  aboTe.  100  parts  of  ber- 
berine take  up  11*07  parts  of  hydrochloric  add  gas  (1  at.  =  10*9  parts) 
(Schaffner).  Shining,  bright-yellow,  loose,  inodorous  powder,  consist- 
ing of  microscopic  crystals  (Buchner ;  Mahla).  Long,  delicate,  golden 
needles,  having  a  silky  lustre  (Perrins).  Neutral.  Has  a  pure,  in- 
tensely bitter  taste,  which  is  very  persistent  (Buchner).  Gives  off  8*65 
of  water  at  100°  (4  at.  =  8-83  p.  c.  HO.)  (Fleitmann),  decomposing 
sHghtly,  so  that  it  afterwards  forms  a  red  solution  with  water  (Perrins). 
The  dried  salt  is  very  hygroscopic.  —  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold 
water  and  alcohol,  but  colours  both  liquids  deep-yellow,  and  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  the  boiling  liquids.  Insoluble  in  ether  and  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  (Buchner ;  Mahla). 
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Chlorate  of  Berberine. —  Chlorate  of  potash  throws  down  from 
aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  berberine,  a  yellow  bulky  precipitate,  which 
is  to  be  washed  with  water  and  crystallised  from  aJcohol.  —  Greenish- 
yellow  crystals,  which  explode  by  friction  or  percussion.  Soluble  in 
water ;  difficultly  soluble  in  aqueous  chloride  of  potassium  or  chlorate 
of  potash  (Fleitmann). 
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Nitrate  of  Berherine,  —  Preparation  (p.  187).  Or  hydrocliloi-ate  of 
berberine  is  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  solution  is  filtered 
while  hot,  and  left  to  crystallise,  after  addition  of  nitric  acid. -=- 
Pale-vellow  needles  (Fieitmann),  perfectly  stable  at  100**.  It  is  almost 
completely  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  dilute  nitric  acid 
(Perrins). 

Dried  aver  <nl  qf  vitriol^  or  <U  100*.  iEleitmann.      Heniy.         Perrins. 

mean,  mean, 

40  0 240     ...      60-30    ....    6015    ....    59-27    ....    6016 

2  N 28    703 

18  H 18    ....        4-52    ....      4-75    ....      484    ....      457 

14  0 112    ....      28-15 

C^'NHVO^jHOjNO*   ....    398    ....    10000 

Chromate  of  Berberine.  ^^Bi-acid.  —  Bichromate  of  potash  throws 
down  from  hydrochlorate  of  berberine  a  pale-yellow  precipitate,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  sulphuric  and  hydrochioiic 
acids  (Fieitmann).  On  adding  bichromate  of  potash  to  a  boiling  very 
dilute  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  berberine,  the  salt  crystallises  almost 
entirely  on  cooling,  and  may  be  recrystalUsed  from  a  large  quantity  of 
hot  water. — Dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold  water  and  in  aqueous 
chromate  of  potash  (Pemns). 


40  C  

at  100*. 

,     240       

14       

.      18       

•      96       .M.. 
.      77-6    .... 

.^      53-86    .. 

8-14 
...        404    .. 
...      21-65 
...      17-41     .. 

Fieitmann. 

mean, 

54-58    

4-30    ...... 

17-24    

Perrins. 
mean. 
.     53-71 

N 

18  H 

.       4-04 

12  0 

Cr»0» 

.    17-43 

C*0NHi7O8,HO,2CrO» ... 

.    445-6    

..     100-00 

Phosphomolyhdic  acid  throws  down  dirty  yellow  flocks  from  solutions 
of  salts  of  berberine. 

Ckhrainerourate  of  Berberine,  —  A  solution  of  berberine  in  a  large 
quantity  of  strong  alcohol  mixed  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  added 
boiling  hot  to  an  alcoliolic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  also  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields,  on  cooling,  fine  yellow  needles,  having 
a  silky  lustre.  The  needles  are  washed  with  alcohol,  and  with 
a  mixtui-e  of  water  and  alcohol  in  succession.  Thus  pre])ared,  they 
contain  1  at.  chloride  of  mercury  to  1  at.  hydrochlorate  of  ber- 
berine. Their  solution  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  however, 
yields  longer  and  larger  crystals  of  a  compound  with  2  at.  chloride 
of  mercury  (Hinterberger,  Wien.  Acad,  Ber.  7,  432 ;  An7i,  Phann.  82, 
314). 

With  1  at. 

40  0  - 240 

N  14 

18  H 18 

8  O  64 

2  a 71 

Hg 100 


gCl. 

mean,  at  100% 

.....      47-33 

4710 

2-76 

3-55 

3-59 

....       12-62 

.....       1400 

19-74 

19-93 

C«NH»'08,HCl,HgCl  ....    607    100-00 


40  C    

WUh  2  ai,  HgCn. 
240       

.      87-86    . 
218 
2-80    . 
9-96 

.      16-58 
8113     . 

J 

Hinterberger. 
87*70 

N    

18  H    

14       

18 

2-87 

8    O    

8  CI    

2Hg    

64       

106-5    

200       

80-42 

C«>NH»WHC1,2] 

agCl....    642-5    

.     10000 
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Berherine  and  Oxide  of  Silver  1  Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from 
a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  berberine  (hydrochlorate  ?^  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate, which  may  be  obtained  in  delicate  crystals  from  a  solution  in 
warm  water  (Buchner). 

Buchner. 
at  100^.  mean. 

O^irai^Oa 885    74-28    7402 

AgO 116    25-72    25-98 

PC«NH«'0»,AgO  ....    451    10000  10000 

Since  Buchner^B  berberine  contained  hydrochloric  acid,  the  yaiue  of  the  analyaiB  is 
questionable. 

Hyposulphite  of  Berberine  and  Silver,  —  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  aqueous  hyposulphite  of  soda  precipitates  from  cold  neutral  salts  of 
berberine  a  yellow  amorphous  powder.  By  mixing  the  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  with  hot  alcoholic  nitrate  of  berberine,  small  lemon- 
yellow  prisms  are  obtained  on  cooling.  —  Insoluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  aqueous  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  latter  solution 
being  decomposed  by  boiling,  witn  separation  of  sulphide  of  silver. 
The  dry  salt  is  stable  at  100"*  (Perrins). 

Penins. 
mean, 
40  0  240    ... 4816    .. 4307 


N  •  14  2-52 

18  H  18  8-28    8-28 

14  O  112  2016 

4  S  64  11-51    11-47 

Ag  108  19-42 19-46 

C«Nff70«,H0,S»0>  +  AgO,S«0»     556 100.00 

Chtoro-aurate  of  Berberine.  — Previouslv  noticed  by  Chevallier  and  Pelletan. 
Terchloride  of  gold  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate  of  berberine  an 
amorphous  brown  precipitate,  which,  when  washed  with  water  and 
dissolved  in  boiling  dilute  alcohol,  crystallises  in  chestnut-brown  needles 
(Perrins). 


40  0  . 

N  . 

18  H  . 

80  , 

4  CI  . 

Au. 


Henry. 

Perrins. 

Amorphous. 

Crystals. 

^100*. 

(mean.) 

240       

...      86-57    . 

.......     85*50    •• 

85-50 

14       

208 

18       

...        2-67    . 

. —      2-94    .. 

.....      2-74 

64       ..... 

9-49 

142 

...      2105 

196-6    

...      2914    . 

27-75    .. 

2916 

0«T!f HVO»^Ca,Aii01» ....    674-6 100-00 
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Chlorcplatinate  of  Berherint.  —  A  hot  aqueous  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  berberine  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinum,  ana  the 
precipitate  is  washed  with  cold  water  till  the  washings  cease  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  platinum  on  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium.  —  Small 
crystalline  needles  (Perrins). 

Fleitmaxm*  Kemp. 

(U 100*.                                      mean, 
40  0 M 240       44-36    4489    46-28 


N  14  2-59 

18  H 18  8-88    8*50    868 

8  O 64  11-88 

8  a  ..  106-6  19-68 

Pt  98-6  18-22    18-11    18-06 

C«NHi70«,HCl,PtCl«  ....  641-1  100-00 


BOdeker. 

Btenhoxue.         Hexuy. 

Perrins. 

0.. 

••.•••••......M... 

. 46-22    ..... 

...     44i*o7     a.......     44i*9o     •••«....     44*oo 

N. 

..M............... 

•  ••>.                ...  • 

...                    ........                    .. 

......      2-80 

H. 

8-92    ..... 

...      8-81    8-67    .. 

......      8-41 

O 

CI 

Pt. 

.•••*....•«•*««••. 

17-68    

...    17-64 17-82    .. 

18-21 

In  the  salt  prepared  with  berberine  from  barbeny  flowen,  Ferrein  found  17'87 
p.  c.  of  platinum. 

Bydroeyanate  of  Berberine.  —  Aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  berberine 
assumes  a  dark-red  colour  when  mixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
throws  down  dirty-yellow  flocks  which,  after  washing  with  water, 
crystcdlise  from  alcohol  in  brown-yellow  rhombic  laminee.  Stable  at 
100°  when  dry,  but  not  in  the  moist  state.  It  dissolTcs  slightly  in 
water  from  which  it  does  not  crystallise,  and  is  soluble  in  cold,  and 
more  freely  in  hot,  alcohol.  The, solutions  smell  of  hydrocyanic  add 
(Heniy). 

at  100— 110».  Henry. 

42  0  262    ..      69-62    66-98 

2N   28 7-78 

18  H  18    ........        4-97    ........      6-22 

^  8  0  64    17-68 

C«NH»70»^Py    ....    862    100-00 

Contains  6-22  p.  o.  of  cyanogen ;  (Heniy)  (calc  7'18  p.  c.). 

HydrocyamUe  of  Serheriue  with  Nitric  acid  ?  Teiy  dilute  nitric  add  coloars 
hjdrocyiniate  of  berberine  red,  ^without  liberating  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  concen- 
trated add  produces  a  red  to  black  substance,  a  solution  of  which  in  water  or  alcohol 
yields  red  needles  of  (according  to  Henry)  hydrocyanate  of  nitroberberine.  The 
needles  contain,  at  100—110*,  6086  p. c  C,  and  4*80  H.  (Heniy). 

Uydroferrocyamate  of  Berberine.  —  Precipitated  by  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  from  aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  berberine.  —  Greenish-yellow, 
microscopic  needles,  which  in  the  moist  state  decompose  at  100°,  evolving 
an  odour  of  hydrocyanic  add.  —  Dissolves  in  1260  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  slightly  in  hot  water  coid  alcohol  (Henry). 
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at  100— 120'  Henry. 

2  C«NHJ708,H«Cy8 750    9641 

Fe 28    8-59    886 

2  0«NHV08,H2FeCy»    ....    778    100-00 

Hydroferric^anate  of  Berherine,  —  Resembles  the  preceding  salt,  but 
is  yellower,  and  after  drying  apple-green  (Henry). 

at  lOO— 110«  Henry. 

8  0«NHi70«,H»Cy 1164    95-41 

2Fe 66    4-69    480 

8  0«Nff708,H3Fe«(y ....     1220    10000 

Hydrochhrate  of  Berherine  with  Cyanide  of  Mercury.  —  Solutions  of 
hydrochlorate  of  berberine  and  cyanide  of  mercury,  mixed  together 
while  hot,  deposit  on  cooling,  yellow  needles  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
alcohol  (Kohl  &  Swoboda,  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  9,  262 ;  Ann.  Fkartn.  83, 
840). 

at  100**  Kohl  &  Swoboda. 

C«NH»708;aCl,Cy    897-6    79-90 

Hg    100       20-10    19-17 

C«NH»70»HCl  +  HgCy....    497*6 10000 

Hydrosulphocyanate  of  Berherine.  —  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
throws  down  from  concentrated  hot  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  ber- 
berine, a  greenish -yellow  powder,  which  crystalHses  from  boUing  water 
in  siskin-yellow,  and  from  boiling  alcohol  in  brown-yellow  needles. 
Dissolves  in  4,600  parte  of  water,  and  in  470  parts  of  alcohol  (Henry). 


42  0   

2N  

252 

28 

...... • 

68-95    .... 

7-12 

4-57    ... 
16-24 

8-12    .... 

...     61-85 

18  H  

8  0 

2  8 

18    . 

..... 64    . 

82    . 

....      4-64 
...      810 

C«NHi708,0«NHS«  ....    894    100-00 

ContainB  14*16  p.c.  of  sulphocyanogen  (Henry). 

Acetate  of  Berherine  forms  golden-yellow  crystals  (Kemp). 

Oxalate  of  Berherine.  —  Formed  from  oxalic  add  and  berberine. — 
Brownish  warte  formed  of  clusters  of  needles  (Henry). 


44  0  

at  100— 110* 

264    

14    

6211    . 

8-29 

4-47    . 
80-18 

Heniy. 
.......    60*78 

N  

19  H  

16  O  

19    

128    

4*67 

C«NH'70»,C<H»0»    ....    426    10000 

GlycocoU  with  Hydrochlorate  of  Berherine.  —  A  warm  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  hydrochlorate  of  berberine  mixed  with  excess  of  alcoholic 
^ycocoll  soUdiGes  on  cooling,  from  the  formation  of  delicate  pome- 
granate-yellow needles,  which  are  insoluble  in  water  (Horsford,  Ann. 
Pharm.  60,  32). 

o  2 
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Wacker. 
CaleuUaion  according  to  Wacker,  at  100^. 

32  0 192    60-56    6026 

N 14    4-42    4-51 

23  H    23    7-26    753 

11  0 88    27-76    27-70 

<  C«NH»0" 817    10000    10000 

# 
This  formula  is,  doubtless,  incorrect ;  but  the  analysis  does  not  adznit  of  the 
calculation  of  any  other  probable  one. 

Decompositions,  1.  When  submitted  to  dry  distillatian  it  yields 
aqueous  vapour,  a  brown  thick  empyreumatic  oil  and  ammonia,  and 
evolves  an  odour  of  animal  oil,  whilst  a  very  porous  charcoal  remains 
behind  (Polex).  —  2.  Melts  to  an  oil  in  the  fire  and  burns  rapidly 
with  a  luminous  flame.  —  3.  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a 
brown-red  solution  which,  on  warming,  assumes  a  splendid  red  colour, 
afterwards  turning  brown.  —  4.  Softens  to  a  resin  in  strong  nitric 
acid  and  dissolves  with  yellow  colour,  which  changes  to  a  fine  purple- 
red  on  warming.  The  solution  turns  yellow  on  boiling,  with  libera- 
tion of  nitric  oxide  and  formation  of  oxalic  acid,  and  when  diluted  with 
water  deposits  yellow  flocks,  which  behave  like  berberine  (Polex).  — 

6.  Dissolves  in  chlorine-water,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  is 
rendered  darker,  but  not  turbid,  by  ammonia.  —  6.  Reduces  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium  from  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.^ 

7.  Iodic  acid  in  contact  with  oxyacanthine  is  coloured  yellow  and  de- 
posits iodine  (Wacker). 

Oxyacanthine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

It  combines  with  acids  to  form  easily  crystallisable  salts  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  (Polex).  From  solutions  of  the  salts,  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  and  lime- 
water,  throw  down  oxyacanthine  as  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  a 
large  excess  of  ammonia  and  more  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  caustic 
potash  (Wacker).  The  hydrochlorate  is  precipitated  white  by  iodide 
of  potassium,  chloride  of  mercury,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  yellowish-white  by  phosphomolybdic  acid 
and  tannic  acid ;  yellow-orange  by  nitrate  of  palladium ;  clay-coloured 
by  chloride  of  gold,  and  sulphur-yellow  by  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
(Wacker).  The  acetate  is  precipitated  also  by  nitrate  of  silver,  tartar- 
emetic,  and  chloride  of  tin  (Polex). 

Su^hateof  Oxyacanthine, — Neutral  white  nodules  (Wacker),  or  tufts 
of  needles  ^Polex),  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

ai  100%  Wacker, 

0»NH»0",HO  326    8907 

SO»  40    10-93     11-2 

C"NHW",HO,SO»  ....    366    10000 

Hydrochlorate  of  Oxyacanthine,  —  Clusters  of  needles  (Polex),  or 
neutral  white  nodules,  easily  soluble  in  nodules  and  alcohol  (Wacker). 
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Wacker. 
C«NH«On  8170    89-78 

HCl  86-6    10-32    9-33 

, , s 

C«NH«0»,H01  ....    858-6    10000 

Waoker  Buppoees  it  to  contain  4  at.  of  water. 

lodomercurate  of  potasnum  throws  down  from  oxyacanthine  a 
yellowish-white  precipitate,  which  remains  amorphous  (Delffs). 

Nitrate  of  Oxyacanthine.  —  Warts  and  needles,  more  difficultly 
soluble  in  water  than  the  sulphate  and  hydrochlorate  (Wacker), 

Oi*NH=»0"   817    83-42 ^    77-88 

HO,NO*  68    16-58 

CP»NHaO",HO,NO»....    880    ^    10000 

Wacker  supposes  this  salt  also  to  contain  4  at.  of  water. 

Ckloropkainate  of  Oxyacanthine.  —  Pale  grey-yellow  precipitate. 

Waoker. 

CFNH«BO",Ha«    424-5    81-13 

Pt 98-7    18-87    18-81 

0»»NH»O",HCl,PtCl«  ....    623-2    100*00 

Acetate  of  oxyacanthine  is  not  crystallisable. 

Oxalate  of  Oxyacanthine,  —  Needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 
Contains,  at  100**,  10*30  p.  c,  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  (Wacker). 

Ficrate  of  Oxyacanthine.  — Prerionsly  observed  by  Kemp  (Itepert,  71, 164). 
—  Lemon-yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  . 
in  dilute  acids  and  alcohol  (Wacker). 

Oxyacanthine  dissolves  easily  in  weak  and  in  absolute  alcohol 
(Polex) ;  in  80  parts  of  cold,  and  1  part  of  boiling  alcohol  (Wacker).  — 
bissolves  in  4  parts  of  boiling,  and  125  parts  of  cold  ether^  in  all  propor- 
tions in  chloroform^  and  in  volatile  and  fixed  oils  (Wacker). 


Primary  Nucleus  C**H* ;  Oxy-aeo-nucleus  (?«N«H«0». 

Cinchonine. 
C^N*IPH)»  =  C«N«H«0»,H«. 
For  the  literature  relating  to  Cinchonine  and  Quinine  in  common,  see  QtJiNiKi, 

Reokault.    Ann.  Pharm.  26,  15 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  16,  262. 

LiEBia.    Ann.  Pharm.  26,  50. 

Laurekt.  iV^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  865  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  62,  99 ;  /.  pr. 
Chem.  40,  404;  JKopp's  Jahresber.  1847  and  1848,  615  and  617  — 
Compt.  rend.  20,  1116 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  303 ;  Ann.  Pharm. 
69,  8;  J.pr.  Chem.  46,  b2  —  Compt.  rend.  23,  811. 
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Hlasiwet^.     TTien.  Acad,  Ber.  1850, 1,  9,  and  276 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  77, 

49 ;  J,  pr.  Chem.  61,  409 ;  Fharm.  Centr.  1851,  74 ;  Kopp'a  Jahresher. 

1850,  420. 
A.  Erdmann.    Ann.  Pharm.  100,  341 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  70,  422 ; 

Kopp's  Jahresher.  1856,  545. 
H.  Hahn.     N.  Br.  Arch.  96,  33  ;  Kopp's  Jahresher.  1858,  372. 
ScHWABE  (&  Losche).     N.  Br.  Arch.  103,  273  ;  abstr.  N.  J.. Pharm. 

38,  389 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1860,  936 ;  Kopp's  Jahresher.  1860,  362. 
0.  Hesse.    Ann.  Pharm.  122,  226. 

Discovered  by  Pelletier  &  Caventou  in  1820.  —  Occurs  in  the  trae 
cinchona  barks ;  most  abundantly  in  the  grey  and  brown  barks ;  to  a 
less  extent,  together  with  more  quinine,  in  the  red  and  yellow  barks, 
and  in  small  quantity  in  calisaya  bark.  For  more  exact  details  see 
Qumine. 

A.  Erdmann  described  as  Huanohine  a  base  prepared  from  China  Huanoco  plana^ 
which  he  distinguished  horn  dnchonine  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  susceptibility  of 
sublimation :  ha  seems,  howcTcr,  to  have  compared  it  with  commercial  cinchonine 
containing  quinidine  or  cinchonidine,  and  not  with  the  pure  alkaloid.  Seeing  that 
this  body  possesses,  according  to  Gdssmann,  tho  same  composition,  and  according  to 
De  Vrij  {N.  J.  Pharm.  82,  828),  the  same  molecular  rotatory  power  as  cinchonine, 
and  since,  moreoyer,  its  hydriodate  resembles  the  hydriodote  of  cinchonine,  and 
its  combinations  exhibit,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  Hahn*s  approximate 
and  not  strictly  accurate  measurements,  the  same  crystalline  form  as  salts  of  cincho- 
nine, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  differs  from  this  last-named  base. — 
Schwabe's  Belacinchoninef  which  was  discoTered  in  working  with  crude  commercial 
quinoldine,  is  also,  according  to  Hesse,  to  bo  identified  with  cinchonine.  Ltfsche's 
measurements  of  the  crystals  are  not  sufBdently  exact  to  establish  any  difference  in 
form ;  and  Schwabe's  statements  either  a^ree  with  those  of  other  authors  on  cincho- 
nidine,  or  may  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  did  not,  in  all  cases,  work  with 

*  a  pure  substance  (free  from  quinidine).  Betacinchonine  is  coloured  yellow  by  chlorine- 
water  and  ammonia ;  but  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  aloue,  or  together  -wiih  chlorine- 
water,  turns  the  sulphate  red,  whereupon  ammonia  produces  a  green   coloration. 

*  In  excess  of  acid,  it  forms  only  mono-aoid  salts,  the  solutions  of  which,  when  shaken 
in  not  too  concentrated  a  state,  with  ammonia  and  ether,  form  two  clear  layers,  the 
upper  containing  the  betaoincbonine.  [This  statement  does  not  accord  with  the  fact 
of  the  diflicult  solubility  of  betacinchonine  in  ether  (Kr.)]  For  Schwabe's  other 
statements  see  Cinchonine.  —  Schtltzenberger  afllrms  tho  existence  of  a  cinchonine  ol 
the  formuk  C*N»H»0<  (Compt.  rend.  46,  895). 

The  base  observed  by  Gruner  (Br.  Arch.  12,  156)  in  China  flava  [China  de 
Carihagena  dura  (Wiggers)]  is  not  sufficiently  characterised  to  distinguish  it  from  \ 

cinchonine.  It  forms  delicate,  tasteless  needles,  easUy  soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble 
in  ether.  The  sulphate  forms  slightly  bitter  4-sided  prisms,  which  are  easUy  soluble 
in  water,  and  contain  12-81  p.  c.  of  siuphurio  acid. 

Cinchonine  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of 
quinine.  When  it  is  reqiured  to  be  prepared  specially,  huanoco-bark 
is  employed,  and  the  following,  or  a  similar,  process  is  adopted  :— 

Four  pounds  of  the  coarsely  powdered  bark  are  boiled  for  some 
hours  with  54  pounds  of  water,  to  which  2  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*2  have  been  added.  The  decoction  is  pressed,  and  the 
residue  again  boiled  twice,  the  last  time  with  only  half  the  quantity  of 
acidulated  water;  and  the  united  liquids  are  evaporated  down  to  12 
pounds,  filtered,  and  mixed  with  sufficient  caustic  soda  to  pn>dnce  an 
alkaline  reaction.  The  precipitate  thereby  produced  is  washed,  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric,  or  better,  in  acetic  acid,  and  again  precipitated, 
by  which  means  the  colouring  matter  is  got  rid  of.  The  precipitate  is 
then  dried  and  eidiausted  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  from  which  the  cin- 
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chonine  crystallises  on  oonoentration.    It  is  still  to  be  purified  by 
riecrystalliaation,  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal  (A.  Erdmann). 

Purification.  Commercial  cinchonine  is  mostly  contaminated  with 
dnchonidine  or  quinidine  (De  Vrij).  To  purify  it,  the  larger  yellowish 
crystals  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine  are  powdered,  washed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  alcohol,  and  converted  into  sulphate, 
which  is  then  purified  by  reciystallisation  and  decomposed  by  ammonia. 
The  pure  alkaloid  is,  lastly,  crystaUised  from  alcohol  (Hesse). 

Properties.  White,  transparent  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
containing  no  water  of  crystallisation  (Pelletier  &  Caventou).  Oblique 
prismatic  (monoclinic).  «,  f,  i  (fig.  106).  The  ciystals  are  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  the  clinodiagonal  axis,  t* :  t*  =  109°  5*5' ;  tii'm  front 
=  107*  19' ;  ti  i  behind  =  72°  41';;  i :  w  =  100°  5-5' ;  I  sharply  curved, 
m  plane ;  cleavable  parallel  to  I,  less  perfectly  parallel  to  m  (Schabus). 
tt  :  M  =  110°  22' ;  «  :  ^  =  124°  35' ;  «  :  t  =  108°  30'  (Delffs,  Jahh. 
pr.  Pharm.  8,  377).  «  :  w  =  109°  ;  t* :  <  =  125*";  t:i  =  110°  ;  f  :  tt  = 
90°  (!)  (Hahn).  According  to  Losche,  monoclinic.  jo,  m,  i  (fig.  53). 
t :  t  aoove  =119°;  i :  p  =i  120*5°.  —  Cinchonine  melts  only  as  it 
begins  to  decompose,  and  volatilises  partly  undecomposed,  especially 
when  moist  (Pelletier  &  Caventou,  J.  Pharm.  7,  305 ;  Robiquet).  Pre- 
cipitated or  crystallised  cinchonine  undergoes  no  alteration  at  165^; 
it  partly  sublimes  at  220°,  and  the  rest  melts  at  240 — 250^  to  a  brown 
mass,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  (Hesse).  Schwabe's  cinchonine 
melted,  at  150°,  to  an  oil  which  cooled  to  a  crystalUne  solid :  that  of 
Buflos  melted  at  161°,  without  loss  of  weight,  and  on  further-  heating 
sublimed  partially  in  dazzling  white  needles,  in  the  same  manner  as* 
benzoic  acid  (Dunos).  In  the  air  the  vapour  forms  light  white  flocks 
(Pr.  Esenbeck,  Ann.  Pharm.  6,  319 ;  Erdmann) ;  in  hydrogen  or  am- 
monia-gas, shining  prisms  an  inch  long  are  obtained  (Hlasiwetz). 
Cinchonine  turns  reddened  litmus  blue ;  tastes  slightly  bitter  after  some 
time  (Pelletier  &  Caventou).  Rotates  a  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the 
right ;  (a)  r  =  237'5°  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  to  a  less  extent  when 
dissolved  in  acids.  Ammonia  seems  to  restore  the  original  rotatory 
power  (Bouchardat,  N.  Chim.  Phys.  9,  213).  Botatory  power  of  PeUetier's 
cinohonine  dissolved  in  Hjdriodic  acid ;  (a)  j  »  242*58** ;  of  Erdmann's  huanokiiie  — 
242*55*'  Pe  Yrij)  ;  of  both,  disaolved  in  hydrochloric  add  »  237*3*  (Hahn). 
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G^ssmann  analTsed  crjstala  of hnanokine ;  Schwabe  cryBtfiUued  betacinchonine.  — 
The  formula,  aocopding  to  Dumas,  w  0*^N2H»0* ;  according  to  Laurent  C^N'BPK)'  5 
according  to  Liebig  C^NH^'O.  The  above  formula  was  shown  by  Begnault  to  be 
the  correct  one.  It  cannot  be  haired  either  for  this  body  or  for  the  two  other 
alkaloids  of  cinchona,  as  in  that  ca^e,  the  mono-add  salts,  formed  to  some  extent  in 
an  excess  of  acid,  would  have  to  bo  regarded  as  a  basic.  Moreoyer,  the  behayiour  of 
the  base  with  bromine,  and  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  chloride  of  acetyl,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  makes  the  halving  of  the  formula  impossible.  See  Laurent  and  Gerhardt 
{Compt.  cUm.  1849, 167). 

Decompositiom.  1.  Melted  cinchonine  turns  brown  on  continued 
heating  (Duflos),  takes  fire  at  a  higher  temperature^  ibd  leaves  a  light, 
easily  combustible  charcoal  (Merck).  Besides  the  sublimate  of  cin- 
chonine (see  above)  a  carmine-red  product  is  obtained  (Wigaud,  N,  Br. 
Arch.  115,  230). 

When  cinchona-bark  is  heated,  at  first  gently  and  afterwards  gradually  to  Kdness, 
in  a  test-tube  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  white  vapours  and  water  are  given  ofi^, 
followed  by  a  reddish  vapour,  which  is  at  first  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
then  condenses  in  fine  carmine-red  oily  drops  and  streaks,  and  at  last  a  brown  tar  ia 
obtained.  The  carmine-red  oil  turns  brown-red  in  the  air,  and  has  a  bitter,  burning 
taste ;  it  is  thrown  down  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water  in  the  form  of  a  resin* 
and  contains  acetic  acid,  volatile  bases,  a  neutral  oil,  and  empyreumatic  resin.  This 
behaviour  is  exhibited  only  by  the  true  cinchona-barks,  not  by  false  cinchona-barks 
or  by  those  from  which  the  cinchona-bases  have  been  extracted  by  acids.  The  red 
body  is  not  formed  by  heating  the  cinchona-bases  per  m,  but  is  readily  obtained  when 
they  are  heated  with  organic  acids  (Ghrahe,  Chem.  CetUr.  1858,  97).  Batka  {Chem, 
Ceuir,  1859,  865)  obtained  the  red  distillate  from  cinohona-baaes  only  in  presence  of 
woody  fibre,  starch,  gum,  dextrin,  or  sugar,  and  not  under  the  conditions  mentioned 
by  Gmihe ;  Wigand  {N,  Br,  Arch.  115,  230)  obtained  it  from  pure  cinchonine,  and 
alio  from  the  s^phate,  but  not  from  pure  quinine.    See  also  JVi.  Br.  Arch.  121,  265. 

2.  Solutions  of  cinchonine-salts,  when  exposed  to  jj/iTishine,  even  for 
a  few  hours,  assume  a  dark  red-brown  colour,  and  undergo  the  same 
decomposition  as  when  heated  (Pasteur).    See  below. 

3.  Cinchonine  in  combination  with  nitric  acid  is  rapidly  decomposed 
by  the  dectrie  current  (obtained  from  6  pairs  of  Bunsen  elements),  the 
liquid  becoming  brown,  and  evolving,  at  the  positive  pole,  oxygen,  and 
afterwards  also  carbonic  add  and  nitric  oxide,  and  at  the  negative  pole 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  ammonia.  After  24  hours  the  liquid  in  which 
the  positive  pole  is  placed  contains  unchanged  nitrate  of  cinchonine, 
while  that  surrounding  the  negative  pole  is  of  a  red-brown  colour,  and 
contains  formic  acid,  ammonia,  chinoline  (xiii,  243),  and  resin  precipi- 
table  by  potash,  and  is  found  to  have  deposited  a  large  quantity  of 
resin  soluble  in  alcohol  and  nitric  acid.  —  Sulphate  of  cinchonine  is 
scarcely  decomposed  by  the  electric  current  The  hydrochlorate 
evolves  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  yields  crystals  of  a  mixture 
of  mono-  and  bi-chlorodnchonine  (v.  Babo,  J.  pr.  Chem.  72, 73).  See  also 
Hlasiwetz  &  Bochleder  (Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  5,  447). 

4.  Cinchonine,  wnen  acted  upon  by  nitrous  acid,  is  capable  of  taking 
up  2  at.  of  oxygen,  and  forming  a  body  isomeric  with  quinine 
(Schutzenberger,  Compt.  rencL  46,  895 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  74,  76).  Cincho- 
nine is  not  coloured  by  strong  nitric  acid  (Merck ;  Duflos).  Mercurous 
nitrate  colours  cinchonine  (and  quinine)  yellow  (Lassaigne  &  Labaillif). 
—  6.  Cinchonine  is  less  easily  attacked  than  quinine  (which  see)  by 
permanganate  of  potash  (Cloez  &  Guignet). 

6.  By  ti-eating  cinchonine  with  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  leady  euU 
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pkuric  acid,  and  water,  a  dark-violet  mass,  E.  Marchaad's  cinchonetin^ 
is  obtained  {N.  J.  Pharm.  4,  27). 

On  boiling  sulphate  of  cinchonine  with  water  and  excess  of  peroxide 
of  lead,  with  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  long  as  a  filtered  test- 
portion  of  the  liquid  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  liquid  assumes  a 
dark  colour,  and  evolves  carbonic  acid  copiously ;  and  if  it  be  then 
saturated  with  litharge,  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  again  dissolved,  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporated,  the  cinchonetin  remains  behind.  It  is  of  a  dark- 
violet,  or  in  thin  films,  of  a  yellow-red  colour,  translucent,  and  bitter. 
Melts  on  heating,  evolving  white  non-ammoniacal  fumes ;  bums  with 
a  smoky  fiame,  and  leaves  a  difficultly  combustible  charcoal.  Dis- 
solves in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  red  solution,  from  which  it  is  not 
precipitated  by  water.  Deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  water, 
or  better  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  Basic  acetate  of  lead  precipitates 
the  aqueous  solution  violet.  —  By  the  further  action  of  peroxide  of  lead 
and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  colourless  products,  amongst 
which  acetic  add  appears  to  occur  (E,  Marchand,  •/.  Chim.  med.  20, 362). 

7.  Cinchonine  in  contact  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc,  takes 
up  2  at.  of  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  hydroquinine  (Schiitzen- 
berger).  —  8.  By  dissolving  it  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  cinchonine- 
sulphuric  add  is  formed  (Schiitzenberger).  Oil  of  vitriol  does  not 
colour  cinchonine,  even  when  hot  (Guy ;  Merck ;  Duflos). 

9.  The  salts  ofcmchonine  fuse,  for  the  most  part,  when  heated,  and 
immediately  undergo  decomposition,  the  sulphate  yielding  thereupon  a 
brilliant  red  resin ;  but  on  heating  the  same  salt  to  120 — 130°  with  water 
and  sulphuric  acid  (or  on  heating  a  salt  the  meltiug-point  of  which 
lies  below  the  temperature  of  decomposition)  dnchonicino  is  formed 
(Pasteur). 

After  cinchonine  had  been  heated  too  strongly  and  with  too  large  a  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  in  preparing  the  sulphate,  a  portion  only  crystallised  from  the  solu- 
tion, the  rest  remaining  as  a  brown  mother-Uquor,  from  which  alkalis  precipitated  a 
dark-brown,  intensely  bitter,  turpentine-like  mass.  By  repeatedly  dissolving  this 
mass  and  finally  precipitating  it  with  ammonia,  a  black  substance  was  remoyed,  and 
the  base  wa«  obtained  as  a  nearly  white  tenacious  precipitate,  capable  of  further  purifica- 
tion by  charcoal.  The  body  tnus  obtained  is  tough,  resembles  quinoldine,  is  soluble 
in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  absolute  ether.'  It  neutralises 
acids  completely,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  alkaline  carbonates.  The 
hydrochlorate  K>rms  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  a  dark  red-brown  oil,  but  no  ciystals; 
it  yields  a  pale  brown-yellow,  loose,  crystalline  platinum-salt,  containing  23*5  to  26 
p.  c.  of  platmum  (Winokler,  H^peri,  98,  381 1  Jakrb.  pr,  Fharm.  15,  281). 

10.  Cinchonine  assumes  a  dirty-yellow  colour  in  vapour  of  iodine 
(Donn6),  On  triturating  1  part  of  iodine  with  2  parts  of  cinchonine, 
dissolving  the  mixture  in  alcohol  of  36°,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  there  separate  first  iodocinchonine,  and  after- 
wards mushroom-shaped  crystals  of  hydriodate  of  cinchonine.  If  the 
latter  be  removed  by  hot  water,  the  iododnchonine  remains  as  a  dark, 
saffron-yellow,  friable,  slightly  bitter  mass,  which  softens  at  25°  and 
melts  at  80°.  It  contains  28*87  p.  c.  of  iodine  and  71'13  of  cinchonine 
fequal  numbers  of  atoms  requiring  70*81  cinchonine  and 29*19  iodine); 
dissolves  very  slightly  in  boiling  water,  but  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  is  decomposed  by  successive  treatment  with,  acids  and  alkalis.  — 
When  solutions  of  hydriodate  and  of  iodate  of  cinchonine  are  mixed 
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together,  iododncbonine  separates,  more  especially  on  conoentration,  or 
immediately  on  addition  of  an  acid,  in  the  latter  case  together  with 
free  iodme  (Pelletier,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  63,  181 ;  Arm.  Pharm.  22,  125). 

See  also  Thomson,  (N.  J.  Pkarm,  8,  275) Tincture  of  iodine  throws  down 

from  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine  a  dense  brown  precipitate  (Planta), 
which  becomes  crystalline  on  standing  (Seligsohn).  The  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  biniodide  of  potassimn  from  sulphate  of  cinchonine  is 
decomposed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  with  formation  of  hydriodic  acid 
and  cinchonine,  and  when  freshly  precipitated,  requires  for  its  decom- 
position the  same  quantity  of  hyposulphite  as  would  be  required  to 
convert  the  iodine  contained  in  it  into  hydriodic  acid  (Wagner,  DingL 
161,  40).  —  Aqueous  periodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  cinchonine,  with 
liberation  of  iodine  (Bodeker).  —  Cinchonine,  sulphuric  acidj  and  iodine 
yield  iodocinchonine  (Herapath).    See  below. 

11.  Cinchonine  assumes  an  orange-yellow  colour  in  vapour  of  bromine 
(Donne).  Moist  bromine  forms  with  bi-hydrochloi-ate  of  cinchonine, 
mono-  and  seriqui-bromocinchonine ;  and  on  warming  with  excess  of 
bromine,  bi-bromcinchonine  is  formed  (Laurent),  btrecker  obtained 
only  the  last  product. —*  12.  Chlorine  passed  ^to  a  warm,  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine,  throws  down 
bichlorocinchonine  (Laurent).  Pure  cinchonine,  or  sulphate  of  cincho- 
nine, suspended  in  water,  is  less  attacked  than  quinine  when  treated 
with  a  stream  of  chlorine ;  the  solution,  which  is  of  a  less  deep-red 
colour,  and  not  green  even  with  excess  of  chlorine,  deposits  flocks,  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  which  leaves,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  brick- 
red  mass  (Pelletier,  J.  Pharm,  24,  163).  Cinchonine  dissolves  in 
chlorine-water,  without  apparent  change  (Leers),  and  even  on  passing 
chlorine  for  ten  minutes  into  cinchonine  dissolved  in  400  parts  of  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  remains  colourless  and  clear 
(Lepage).  Anmionia  precipitxites  the  solution  in  chlorine-water,  white 
(Leers),  whei^upon  dilute  acids  colom*  it  yellow-red,  and  after  12  hours 
a  brown  precipitate  is  formed  (Andr^,  •/.  Pharm,  22,  134). 

13.  When  cinchonine  is  added  to  fused  hydrate  of  potash,  and  the 
mass  is  more  strongly  heated,  it  turns  brown,  puffs  up  from  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  distillate  of  water  and  chinoline,  the  browned 
alkaloid  disappearing  only  ])artial1y,  and  some  of  the  potiish  being  con- 
verted into  carbouate  (Geihaidt,  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  7,  251).  No 
ammonia,  or  only  a  tiuce,  is  produced  in  this  reaction  (Gerhardt).  The 
distillate  contains  pyiTol  (xv,  6) ;  pyridine  (x,  406) ;  picoline  (xi,  263) ; 
lutidine  (xii,  837) ;  collidine  (xiii,  148);  chinoline  (xiii,  243) ;  and  lepidine 
(xiv,  103),  the  latter  in  larger  quantity;  also  dispoUne,  C"NH*',  and 
two  unnamed  bases  C"NH",  and  C*NH"  (6r.  Williams).  Stenhouse 
employs  this  reaction  for  the  detection  of  cinchonine  and  quinine  in 
barks.  —  When  hydrate  of  soda  is  used,  no  cyanide  of  sodium  is  formed 
(Rochleder,  Ann.  Pharm.  63,  201). 

13.  Cinchonine  heated  to  200"^  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcohol,  turns 
black,  does  not  evolve  gas,  but  forms  a  small  quantity  of  ether  (Rey- 
noso  {Compt.  rend.  42,  686).  — 14.  Iodide  of  methyl  combines  with  cin- 
chonine to  form  iodide  of  methyl-cinchonine  (Stahlschmidt) ;  chloride  of 
acetyl  and  chloride  of  benzoyl  form  chloride  of  acetyl-cinchonine  and 
chloride  of  benzoyl-cinchonine  (Schtltzenberger).  — 16.  When  cin- 
dionine  is  heated  with  chloride  or  iodide  of  mercury,  with  tartaric. 
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oxalic,  or  phosphoric  acid,  with  chloride  of  carbon,  0*01*,  or  with  iodide 
of  ethyl  or  iodide  of  amyl,  red  or  violet-red  colouring  matters  are  pro- 
duced, which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  ether,  and  are  not 
altered  by  dilute  acids  (Kochlin,  ItSp.  Ckim.  appliquie^  3,  380 ;  Kopp^s 
Jahresber,  1861,  951).  —  16.  Oinchonine  is  decomposed  in  the  animal 
organism,  as,  after  the  administration  of  10  grains  of  the  hydrochlorate, 
it  is  not  found  in  the  urine  (Seligsohn). 

According  to  Hlasiwetz,  chlorine,  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid,  permanganic  acid,  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  boiling  acid  solu- 
tions of  platinum,  as  well  as  emulsin,  are  either  without  action  on  oin- 
chonine, or  form  with  it  resinous  bodies,  from  solutions  of  which  the 
dnchonine  is  precipitated  by  anmionia. 

Combinations.  Oinchonine  dissolves  in  3810  parts  of  water  at  10°, 
and  ui  3670  parts  at  20°  (Hesse).  It  dissolves  in  2500  parts  of  boil- 
ing water,  the  solution  becoming  opalescent  on  cooling  (Pelletier  and 
Caventou.  Riegel,  N.  Br.  Arch.  70,  197),  and  depositing  only  traces 
of  oinchonine  (Hesse).  The  cooled  solution  does  not  exhibit  any 
reactions,  except  a  white  turbidity  with  tincture  of  galls  (Duflos). 

Oinchonine  combine*  readily  with  phosphorus,  and  forms  with  sulphur 
a  grey  brittle  mass,  which  is  decomposea  by  sulphuric  acid,  with  evo- 
lution of  hydrosulphuric  acii 

Cirichonine  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia  much  less  easily  than  the 
other  cinchona-bases.  The  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  in  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  sulphate  does  not  dissolve  in  excess  of  ammonia 
in  the  cold  (Kerner,  Anal.  Zeitschr.  1,  155).  —  It  is  insoluble  in  aqueous 
alkalis. 

With  Acids.  Oinchonine  completely  neutralises  even  the  strongest 
acids,  forming  mono-  and  bi-acia  salts,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
crystallisable.  Mono-acid  salts  are  obtained  cmly  by  employing  an 
excess  of  oinchonine,  and  filtering  when  the  solution  exhibits  an  alka- 
line reaction  ^e  Vrij).  The  salts  have  a  powerful  and  persistent 
bitter  taste.  Their  solutions  are  precioitated  by  caustic  alkalis  and 
their  carbonates  and  bi-carbonates,  ana  by  magnesia,  ammonia,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  oinchonine  bemg  thiown  down  in  the  form 
of  a  dense,  white,  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  does  not  dissolve  to 
any  great  extent  in  excess  of  the  precipitant  (Pelletier  &  Caventou ; 
V.  Planta).  The  precipitate  becomes  crumbly  on  standing  for  some  time 
(Schwabe  ;  Hesse).  A  solution  of  dnchonine  to  which  acetic  acid  has 
been  added,  is  precipitated  by  bicarbonate  of  soda  only  on  heating, 
carbonic  acid  being  evolved  (Hesse).  According  to  Riegel  (Jahrb.  pr. 
Fharm.  25, 340)  acetic  acid  does  not  prevent  the  precipitation  when  the 
salt  is  dissolved  in  300  parts  or  more  of  water.  Pentasulphide  of 
sodium  throws  down  from  hot  solutions  of  oinchonine,  a  white  pulveni- 
lent  mixture  of  sulphur  and  oinchonine  (Palm,  Euss.  Pharm,  Zeitschr. 
1863,  342 ;  Bottg.  Notizblatt,  19,  112).  —  Solutions  of  oinchonine- salts 
containing  excess  of  acid  are  not  fluorescent  (Raupp,  Bepert,  33,  466). 
In  the  voltaic  circuit  they  deposit  oinchonine  at  the  negative  pole 
(Stratingh). 

Determination  of  Cinchanine  in  its  Salts.  The  finely  powdered  salt 
is  heated  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  6  cub. 
cent,  when  i  gramme  of  the  salt  is  employed.    After  adding  a  little 
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ammonia,  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hom«,  and  is 
then  washed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  cinchonine  containing 
anmionia  (Hesse). 

Carbonate  of  Cinchonine.  —  The  cinchonine  thrown  down  by  car- 
bonate of  potash  from  soluble  salts  of  cinchonine  retains  a  little  car- 
bonate of  potash,  but  is  free  from  carbonate  of  cinchonine  (Langlois, 
Ann.  Pharm.  32,  106).  Freshly  precipitated  cinchonine  suspended  in 
water,  dissolves  less  easily  than  quinine  when  treated  with  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  afterwards  crystallises  free  from  carbonic  acid  on 
standing  in  the  air  (Langlois,  N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  41,  89). 

Phosphate  of  Cinchonine.  —  Phosphate  of  soda  throws  down  from 
hydrochiorate  of  cinchonine  a  dense  granular  precipitate,  which  is 
converted  into  needles  on  standing  (v.  Planta).  — A  solution  of  dn- 
chonine  in  dilute  phosphoric  acid  deposits,  on  spontaneous  evaporation^ 
well-formed  crystals,  which  easily  effloresce,  and  are  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  in  water  (Schwabe).  —  Phosphoric  acid  and  excess  of  cin- 
chonine yield  concentric  prisms,  very  easily  soluble  in  water  (Hesse). 

Hesae. 

2C«N»H«0«    616    66-28    66*68 

24  HO    216    28-22    22-96 

P0*,3H0    98 1056 

2  C«N*EPH)S3H0,P0»  +  24  aq 930    lOOOOj 

Hyposulphite  of  Cinchonine.  Formed  in  a  mixture  of  cinchonine, 
alcohol,  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  on  standing  in  the  air  (How). 
—  From  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  hydrochiorate  of  cinchonine 
hyposulphite  of  soda  almost  immediately  throws  down  small  four- 
sided  prisms  (Winckler,  Jahrh,  pr.  Pharm.  15,  286).  Large,  colourless,  • 
four-sided  prisms  (How).  White  rhombic  prisms  (Hesse),  which  give 
off  2-31  p.  c.  of  water  at  106°  (1  at.  =  2-41  p.  c.)  (How),  4-67  p.  c.  = 
2  at.,  at  110**  (Hesse).  Neutral.  Dissolves  in  157  parts  of  water  at 
16°  (Hesse),  in  205  parts  of  cold,  and  easily  in  hot  water  (H.  How, 
N.  Edin.  Phil.  J.  new  series  1,  47 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1858,  94). 

Mr-dried.  Hesse. 

0«N»H»K)>   808 80-42    ^^    80-69 


0-V,XlV/ M....    u#   «. 

2aq 18  .. 

xm  00 

4-70 

4-67 

C«N'H«0«;a:0,SK)»  +  2  aq 883  ... 

o^lOO^. 

40  0  «.  240  

2  N  28  .., 

25  H 26  .• 

.....  10000 

65-75  

7-67 

6*85  ........ 

10-96 

8-77  

How. 
64-98 

7*05 

6  0 40  

2  8 82  

8-91 

C«N«H?«02^0^0«....    865 10000 

Ilyposulphate  of  cinchorune  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  the  quinine- 
salt  (Heeren). 

Sulphate  of  Cinchonine. — A.  Mono-acid  salt. — Obtained  from  sul- 
phuric acid  and  excess  of  cinchonine  in  hard,  transparent  crystals. 
Prisms  of  the  oblique  prismatic  (monodinic)  having  a  vitreous  lustre 
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(Delffs,  Schabus).  Fig.  91.  t* :  w'  =  96**  30' ;  «  :  i  about  =  91**  23'. 
Cleavable  parallel  to  u  and  u'.  The  ^-faces  are  curved  and  but  slightly 
reflective  (Delffs,  Jahrb.pr.  Fharm.  8,  377).  «,  «,  «,  t,  (fig.  107) ;  *  pre- 
dominating overt*;  t:t  (=  u:u'  oi  Delffs)  =  96"*  43'  6*  [=  97** 
(Baup)]  ;  tit  behind  =  83°  16'  5^  t:z  =112°  37' ;  i  :  «  (=  «  :  i  of 
Delffs)  =  90°  33' ;  t  :  if  =  92°  35'.  The  faces  paraUel  to  the 
cleavage-planes  exhibit  a  high  pearly  lustre.  Semi-transparent;  of 
the  hardness  of  rock-salt  TSchabus,  Besttmm.  74).  AccQrding  to 
Pelletier&Caventou,  rectangular ;  according  to  Losche,  four-sided,  most 
probably  rectangular  prisms  of  the  right  prismatic  (trimetric)  system, 
«,  m  (fig.  73)  terminated  above  by  the  face  y.  y  :y  above  =  136° ; 
y  :  m  =  112°  (Losche) ;  these  two  angles  are  evidently  equal  to  z  :  z 
and  ^  :  ^  of  Schabus. 

The  salt  heated  to  100°  becomes  electric  when  rubbed,  and  ex- 
hibits a  pale-green  light,  fainter  than  that  of  the  quinine-salt  (Stra- 
tingh ;  Pelletier ;  Dumas).  The  crystals  lose  their  water  at  100°,  melt 
at  a  little  over  100°  Uke  wax,  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature, 
with  fine  red  coloration,  and  burn  with  an  odour  almost  like  that  of 
burning  animal  matter  (Pelletier  &  Caventou,  J,  Fharm,  7,  805,  Eobi- 
quet ;  Stratingh).    Neutral.    Very  bitter. 

Sulphate  of  cinchonine  easily  forms  supersaturated  solutions  with 
water,  but  it  is  diflScult  to  obtain  a  saturated  solution  by  agitation 
with  cold  water  (Hesse).  Dissolves  in  54  parts  of  water  (Baup),  at 
15°  (Kerner),  at  18|°  (Abl).  Dissolves  in  65*5  parts  of  water  at  13° 
(Hesse),  in  75  parts  at  13°,  and  in  14  parts  of  not  water  (Schwabe). 
—  Dissolves  in  5*8  parts  of  80  p.  c.  alcohol  at  11°  (Hesse) ;  in  6*5  parts 
of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85  at  13°  (Bauss) ;  in  13*6  parts  of  cold,  and  1*5 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  (Schwabe).  Soluble  in  33'3  parts 
of  chloroform  at  17-5°  (Schlimpert,  N.  Br.  Arch.  100,  152).  Insoluble 
in  ether. 

Hesee. 
Air-dried,  Baup.  Begnanlt.  Schwabe.  ZamintB.  Crystal*. 

0«N*H«0>    ....  308  ....    8214 8220 

SO*    ....    40  ....    10-66  ....  10-91 10-67  ....  IMl  ..-  10-86 

HO    ....      9  ....     2-40 
2  aq 18  ....      480  ....    467  ....  4.98  ....     466  ....    4-78  ....    4-64 

875  ....  10000 

The  dry  salt  contains  11*52  p.  c.  of  sulphnric  acid  (calc.  11*20  p.  o.)  (FeUetier  & 
Caventou),  66*20 p.  c  C,  and  7-33  H.  (Regnault)  (calc.  6722  p. c.  0.,  700  H.) 

B.  Bt'ocid. — The  salt  A  is  evaporated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
till  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface,  and  the  product  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation.  Transparent  rhombic  octahedrons,  frequently  truncated 
at  the  summits,  very  easily  cleavable  parallel  to  the  principal  axis 
(Baup).  Dichnic  f  Rectangular,  four-sided  prisms,  a,  b,  with  an  end- 
face  c,  resting  obliquely  on  u.  Angle  a  :  c  =  83°  50' ;  ft  :  c  =  95°  50' 
(Brooke,  Ann.  of  Phil.  22,  375).  —  EfiBoresces  only  slightly  in  warm  dry 
air,  but  more  rapidly  than  A  when  heated.  Dissolves  in  0*46  parts  of 
water  at  14°,  in  90  parts  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85,  and  in  100  parts  of 
absolute  alcohol.    Insoluble  in  ether  (Baup). 

Baup. 

0«WHMO»    308    64*42 

2S0»    80 16-73    17*24 

2  HO 18    3-76 

Sag 72    1609    16*62 

C«N«H?*0»,2(H0,S0»)  +  8  aq.  ....    478    ........     10000 
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lodate  of  Cxnchonine,  —  Iodic  acid  does  not  precipitate  liydrochlo- 
rate  of  cinchouine  (v.  Plauta). — The  salt  is  obtained  from  aqueous 
iodic  acid  and  ciachonine.  Very  delicate  white  needles,  which  explode 
violently  afc  120°  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chinu  Phys.  45,  274,  Regnault).  Dis- 
solves very  easily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  (Pelletier).  From  a 
modei-ai^ely  strong  solution  (also  from  the  chlorate)  aqueous  iodic  add 
precipitates  an  acid  salt  (Serullas). 


at  105*. 

BegnauLt 

40  C  

240    49-58 

48-69 

2N  ^ 

28    ..... 

...        6-78 

26  H  

25    

6-16 

........      6*20 

8  0  

64    

...      18-24 

I    

127    .... 

...      26-24 

0«N«H«O«,HO,IO*....    484    lOCOO 

Contains  66-80  p.  a  of  dnchooine  and  86*07  of  iodic  acid  (Serullas). 

Penodate  of  Ctnchonine,  —  Cinchonine  neutralises  aqueous  periodic 
acid  only  partially ;  ou  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  the  solution  deposits 
a  resin,  in  which  crystals  are  afterwards  formed.  The  crystals  soon 
decompose,  with  formation  of  iodic  acid.  —  On  adding  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  periodic  acid  to  alcoholic  cinchonine,  and  carefully 
evaporating  the  neutral  liquid,  short  prisms  are  obtained,  which  turn 
yellow  in  the  air  and  then  contaia  iodic  acid,  and  at  last  hydriodic  acid 
(Langlois,  N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  34,  257 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  83,  153). 

Hydriodate  of  Cinchonine.  —  Iodide  of  potassium  throws  down  from 
hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine,  a  white  powder  which  becomes  crystalline 
on  standing  (v.  Planta).  The  salt  is  deposited  from  the  slightly 
warmed  solution,  on  cooling,  partly  in  the  form  of  a  pale-yellow  oil 
which  quickly  solidifies  in  a  ciystelline  mass,  and  partly  in  delicate 
white  crystals  cf>ntaining  the  same  proportion  of  water  (Hesse). 
LoQg,  1  hick,  colourless  prisms  (Herapath).  Its  taste  is  at  first  slight, 
but  afterwards  bitter  and  metallic.  Dissolves  less  freely  than  the 
hydrochlorate  (Regnault)  in  cold  water,  and  crystallises  from  hot  water 
in  needles  having  a  pearly  lustre  (Pelletier).  —  Gives  off  4*84  p.  c 
of  water  at  140*,  and  then  contains  30-68  p.c.  of  iodine  (calc. 
29*13  p.  c.  I)  (Regnault^.  Schwabe  obtained  from  sulphate  of  betacin- 
chonine  and  iodide  of  baiium,  oblique  prisms  containing  only  1  at.  of 
water,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  sJcohoL 

Hesse. 


C^N'HMO* 

....    808    .... 

...      67*87 
...      28-19    .... 
8-94    .... 

HI 
2aq. 



....     128    .... 
18    .... 

....    28*48 
...      4-06 

'*"  "*  *'  "' 

C«N»H>K)«,] 

B[I  +  2aq. 

....    464    ... 

...    100*00 

Chlorate  of  Cipchonine*  —  Very  white,  loose  scales  and  prisms,  less 
fusible  than  the  quinine- salt,  and  easily  decomposible  (Serullas,  Ann, 
Chim.  Phys.  45,  278). 

Serollas. 

0«IPH«0» 808       76-71    7600 

aO« 76-6    .......      18-80    18-40 

2  HO 18       4-40 

0«WH>K)«,H0,C10»  +  aq. ...    4016    10000 
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Perchlorate  of  Cinchmine.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  perchlorate 
of  baryta  with  sulphate  of  cinchonine  and  evaporating  the  filtrate.  -^ 
Large,  highly  lustrous  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air  (Bodeker).  — 
Khombic  prisms  with  perpendicular  truncation  of  the  oblique  lateral 
edges  6,  and  an  oblique  end-face  c,  resting  on  the  obtuse  prismatic 
edge,  and  unequally  inclined  to  the  two  prismatic  laces.  The  face 
paraUel  to  this  is  wanting  at  the  opposite  end,  and  instead  of  it  there 
occurs  a  face  standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  right  to  left.  — 
pip'^  125°  46'  and  64'  14' ;  p  :  6  =  117**  7' ;  d  :  c  =;  123**  46' ; 
p'  ic:=^  122°  87' ;  ft  :  c  =  91°  6'.  Cleavable  parallel  to  h  (Dauber, 
Ann.  Pharm.  71,  66).  Exhibits  fine  dichroTsm  oi  blue  and  yellow,  even 
in  very  dilute  add  solutions. — Melts  at  160°,  losing  water  of  crystal- 
lisation, amoimting  to  3*57  p.  c.  of  the  salt  dried  at  30°  ;  and  explodes 
with  flame  when  more  strongly  heated.  —  Dissolves  easily  in  water 
and  alcohol  (Bodeker,  Ann.  Pharm,  71,  59). 

OryaiaU.  Bodeker. 

C«>N«H«0«^HO 826    61-86  60-61 

2  01(y  188     8472 86-41 

2  HO  18    8-42  8-67 

0«N'H«0»,2C1H08  +  2  aq.   ....    627    10000    9949 

Hydrochlorale  of  Cinchonine. — A.  Mono-acid.  —  Formed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  excess  of  cinchonine.  Needles,  fusible  below  100° 
(Pelletier  &  CaventouV  Right  prismatic ;  t  and  m  {fig.  78),  form  a 
quadratic  prism,  bevelled  above  and  below  by  /.  Angle  / :  I  above 
=  126°  ;  /  :  <  =  116*75°  (Losche).  The  same  form  was  observed  also 
by  Hesse.  —  Retains  its  lustre  in  the  air,  but  e£9oresce8  easily  in  the 
desiccator;  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  and  melts  above 
130°.  Sp.  gr.  =  1*2342  (Hesse).  Exerts  a  right-handed  action  on 
polarised  light;  [a]  r  =  139*5°  (Bouchardatj). — The  salt,  with  4  at. 
water  dissolves  in  24  parts  of  water  at  10  (Hesse) ;  in  24  parts  at 
18*75**  (Abl);  in  22  parts  of  cold,  and  in  3*2  parts  of  hot  water 
(Schwabe).  It  dissolves  in  1*3  parts  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85  at  16° 
(Hesse) ;  in  1  part  of  cold,  audi  part  of  boiling  alcohol  (Schwabe). 
Soluble  in  550  parts  of  ether  (Schwabe) ;  in  273  parts  of  ether  of 
sp.  gr.  0*7305  at  15°  (Hesse). 


C«N«H**0* 

CryMU. 
.    8080    ... 
.      86-6    ... 
.      860    ... 

80-96 

9-69    

9-46    

Schwabe. 

..    9-83    

..    9-49    

Heesa. 

HCl    

9-67 

4  aq 

9-47 

C^lPH>*0«,H01  +  4  8q.... 

C«N3H»K)«  

HCl  

.    880-6    ... 

Dried. 
....    8080 
....      86-6 

....    100-00 

.. 89-46    .. 

10-64    .. 

Hesse. 

89-4 

10*6 

0«N»H«0»,HC1 

....     844-6 

100-00    .. 

1000 

B.  Bi-acid.  100  parts  of  cinchonine  take  up  22*7  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Liebig) ;  when  exposed  to  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  and  afterwards  to  dry  air  of  165°,  they  retain  22*6  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (2  at.  =  23*6  p.  c).  The  solution  of  the  salt  in  water 
yields  a  strongly  acid  gum  (Regnault).     On  evaporating  cinchonine 
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Gaillot. 

C«N^H>*03  808    80-26 

2  HI 256    2516 

2  Hgl 454    44-69    4267 

C«xN«H»«0»,2HI  +  2HgI ....     1018    10000 

Cinchonine  [hydrochlorate  ?  (Kr.)],  chloride  of  mercury,  and  iodide 
or  bromide  of  potassium  yield  double  salts  corresponding  to  those  of 
morphine  (xvi,  433),  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  and  in  boiling  water,  but 
soluble  in  almost  all  proportions  in  boiling  alcohol  (Groves). 

Hydfiodate  of  Cinchonine  with  Chloride  of  Mercury  t  —  On  adding  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  to  hydriodate  of  cinchonine,  a  white 
uncrystallisable  precipitate,  tasting  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  cin- 
chonine, is  produced.  The  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  acetic  acid, 
with  formation  of  red  iodide  of  mercury.  It  contains  an  amount  of 
mercury  corresponding  to  34-91  p.  c.  HgCl  (Caillot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phya. 
42,  268).  Probably  either  the  iodine-compound  or  a  mixture  of  the 
iodine  and  chlorine  compounds  (Gmelin). 

Chloromercurate  of  Cinchonine.  —  Preriously  obtained  by  Caillot,  Ann. 
Chim.  JPhys.  42,  263.  Chloride  of  mercury  throws  down  from  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cinchonine  a  white  powder,  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  soluble  with  difficulty  m  sal-ammoniac  (v.  Planta).  When  a 
solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine  in  strong  alcohol  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcoholic 
chloride  of  mercunr,  the  mixture  quickly  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals. 
Purification  is  effected  by  washing  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether- 
alcohol  in  succession.  Stable  at  100**.  —  Dissolves  in  water  or  weak 
alcohol  on  heating  only.  Freely  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
(Hinterberger,  Ann.  Fharm.  77,  202).  Schwabe  obtained  the  salt  in 
the  form  of  a  white,  resinous  mass. 
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Contains  2981  p.c.  He  (Oaillot).— According  to  Hinterberger  0"«N*H«0»,2H01  + 
2Hg01.  Hinterberger  anerwardB  regarded  the  salt  as  impure,  containing  Hlasiwetz's 
cinchotine.  He  states  also  that  only  commercial  cinchonine,  when  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  with  chloride  of  mercury ;  and  that  on  recrystal- 
lising  the  cinchonine,  the  first  crop  of  crrstals  obtained  yields  no  double  salt-^  eyen 
after  standing  for  24  hours ;  but  on  addition  of  water,  tne  salt  is  thrown  down  as  a 
white  precipitate,  becoming  crystalline  in  the  cold  (Hinterberger,  VTien.  Aead.  Ser. 
7,  432  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  82,  318). 

ChloroplaUnate  of  Cinclwnine.  —  Bichloride  of  platinum  throws  down 
from  alcoholic  hyiochlorate  of  cinchonine,  a  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  is  at  first  almost  white  or  light-yellow.  On  dissolving  it  by 
long  boiling  with  water,  it  is  deposited,  first  as  a  whitish  powder,  and 
afterwards  in  fine  dark  orange-yellow  crystals  (Hlasiwetz).  Pale 
lemon-yellow  precipitate,  crystallising  from  excess  of  chloride  of  pla- 
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tinum  in  perfect  yellow  needles  (Erdmann).  Right  prismatic.  The 
faces y,py  t  of  fig.  53;  the  microscopic  crystals  are  prismatic;  y;y 
(over  m)  =  119**  (Losche).  y  and;?  (fig.  53),  with  the  octohedron  a. 
y:y  =  5^  ;  p:y-  120**  (I);  the  edge  aa:  d  d  (fig.  43)  =  123° 
(Hahn).  —  Loses  2-8  p.  c.  of  water  at  180—200°  (Laurent}.  Dissolves 
in  500  parts  of  hot  water,  one-half  crystallising  on  cooling  (Duflos). 
Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Oonteins,  at  100^  2725  p.c.  (Laurent),  278  p.o.  (Goennan),  27*5  p.c.  of 
platmum  (Schwabe). 

Chloride  of  iridium  and  sodium  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate  of 
dnchonine,  a  pale-yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (v. 
Planta). 

Terchloride  of  gold  throws  ^own  from  solution  of  cinchonine  a 
Bulphur-yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  also  in 
water  [and  hydrochloric  add  (v.  Planta)],  but  insoluble  in  ether 
(Larocque  &  Thibierge,  /.  CAtm.  mtd.  18,  696). 

Hydrocyanate  of  Cinchonine.  —  The  predpitate  obtained  by  the 
double  decomposition  of  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine  and  cyanide  of 
potassium,  consists  of  cinchonine  free  from  hydrocyanic  acid  (Hesse). 
Contrary  to  Schwabe,  who  regarded  the  precipitate  as  hjdrocjanate  of  cin- 
chonine. 

HydroferrocyanaU  of  Cinchonine.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  alco- 
holic cinchonine  with  alcoholic  hydroferrocyanic  add.  Yellow  crystal- 
line precipitate,  diflScultly  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  Evolves  a  large  quantity 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  when  heated,  the  aqueous  solution  depositing  at 
the  same  time  a  white  precipitate,  which  quickly  turns  blue  (Dollfus, 
Awn.  Fharm.  65,  212). 
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The  yellowish- white  predpitate  produced  by  ferroqyanide  of  potas- 
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slum  in  solutions  of  cinchoniue  free  from  excess  of  acid,  contains/ 
according  to  Seligsohn,  hydroferrocyanic  acid  and  cinchonine  in  the 
same  proportions.  —  The  precipitate  disappears  on  slowly  warming 
the  liquid,  and  is  deposited  again  on  cooling  in  golden-yellow,  wedge- 
shaped  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  mineral  acids,  but  is  insoluble  in  excess 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (J.  W.  Bills,  SilL  Amer.  J.  (2>  26,  108 ; 
N.  J.  Pharm.  35,  36;  J.  pr.  Chem.  75,  484 ;  further:  Schmidt's  medic, 
Jtdirh.  107,  No.  7 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1861,  231).  This  precipitate  is  not 
formed  in  perfectly  neutral  solutions  of  cinchonine:  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  produces  therein  only  a  resinous  precipitate,  or  in  dilute 
solutions  a  milky  turbidity ;  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  hydrochloric 
add,  however,  long  prisms  and  rhombic  tables  are  formed  in  the  liquid. 
The  same  compound  is  obtiuned  in  scales  or  needles  on  dropping  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  into  a  boiling  slightly  acid  solution  of  a  salt  of 
cinchonine,  and  cooling.  The  flocculent  precipitate  thereby  produced 
is  also  converted  into  crystals  on  standing,  though  only  when  pure 
cinchonine-salts  are  employed,  and  not  with  the  commercial  Isevo- 
rotatory  salts.  —  The  crystals  are  neutral,  intensely  bitter,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  cold  water,  and  difficultly  soluble  in  warm  water.  The 
more  easily  formed  solution  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
contains  hydi-oferricyanic  acid  (Seligsohn,  Medicin,  CentralzeiL  30, 129 ; 
Chem.  Centr.  1861,  231). 

Hydroferricyanate  of  Cinchonine.  —  Perricyanide  erf  potassium,  in  not 
too  dilute  solution,  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate  from  aqueous 
hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine.  —  Lemon-yellow,  hard,  pointed  crystals, 
stable  at  100°  when  perfectly  dry.  The  aqueous  solution  assumes  & 
blue  colour  on  spontaneous  evaporation  (DoUfus). 
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Cyanide  of  mercury  throws  down  from  hydriodate  of  cinchonine  a 
white,  curdy  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  from  which 
acids  separate  red  iodide  of  mercury,  evolving  hydrocyanic  add  at  the 
same  time.  The  precipitate  contains  an  amount  of  mercury  corre- 
sponding to  33-94  p.  c.  HgCy  (Caillot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  42,  269). 
(C*"N»H»*0»,2HI  +  2HgCy  requires  30-8  p. c.  HgCy).— The  precipi- 
tate produced  by  mono-acid  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine  in  a  mixture 
of  cyanide  of  mercury  and  bromide  of  potassium  is,  according  to  Caillot, 
a  compound  of  cyanide  of  mercury  with  hydrobromate  of  cinchonine  (/•  ■ 
Pharm.  17,  356), 

CyanopkUinate  of  Cinchonine.  —  By  the  double  decomposition  of 
cyanoplatiuate  of  barium  and  sulphate  of  cinchonine,  sulphate  of 
baryta  and  bulky  colourless  needles  are  obtained.  When  heated  the 
needles  melt  to  a  red-brown  mass,  and  afterwards  carbonise,  leaving 
a  residue  of  platinum.  Anhydrous.  Difficultly  soluble  in  water ;  more 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  (C,  A.  Martins,  Ann.  Pharm.  117,  376). — 
Oyaaoplatinate  of  potassium  precipitates  from  solutions  of  cinchonine 
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the  compound  C«ij»H«H)»,HCy,PtCy  +  3  aq.,  which  melts  to  a  violet 
liquid,  and  dissolves  in  hot  water  (Delffs,  N,  Jahrb,  Fharm.  21,  81 ;  N, 
Bepert.  13,  36). 

MartiuB. 

0«NaH»0»,2^ 86»       7862 

Ft. 98*7     .......      21-88    21-88 

(WraP«0»,HCy,PtCy ....    461-7    100-00 

'  Martiu8*B  fozmula  oontems  1  at.  H.  less  than  the  abore. 

HydrosulpJtocyanate  of  Cinchonine.  —  Sulphocyankie  of  potassium 
throws  down  from  acetate  (0.  Henry,  J.  Phami.  24,  194)  or  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cinchouine  (v.  Planta)  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which 
rapidly  disappears  when  heated,  and  is  transformed  into  shining  lamina 
on  standing.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  liquids  containing  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  but  dissolves  in  water  and  easily  in  alcohol 
(Lessage,  /.  Pharm.  26,  140). 

Hot  solutions  deposit  the  salt,  on  cooling,  in  very  long,  thin  needles, 
which  effloresce  readily  in  dry  air  (Schwabe).  Microscopic  six-sided 
prisms,  mingled  with  irregular,  flattened  rectangular  prisms  (Anderson). 
—  An  alcoholic  solution  of  cinchouine  is  neutralised  with  not  too  dilute 
hydrosulphocyanic  add.  Transparent,  shining,  anhydrous  needles, 
containing  16*97  p.  c.  of  hydroBulphoeyanic  acid  (ode.  16*07  p.  c 
CyHS«)  (Dollfus). 
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Formate  of  Cinchomne.  —  Crystallises  with  difficulty.  The  solution, 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  needles  (Bonaparte,  J. 
Chim.  mid.  18,  685). 

Acetate  of  Cinchanine.  —  A  neutral  solution  of  cinchouine  in  acetic 
acid  deposits  crystals  of  cinchonlne  and  becomes  add  when  heated  to 
30**  or  40°  (Hesse).  The  acid  solution  yields  on  evaporation  crystalline 
granules  and  pellicles,  which  are  no  longer  acid,  and  are  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water  [cinchonine  ?  (Kr.)],  but  ultimately  there  remains  a 
gummy  mass,  from  which  water  takes  up  an  acid  salt,  leaving  a  neutral 
salt  behind  (Pelletier  6c  Caventou).  By  spontaneous  evaporation 
Schwabe  obtained  apparently  rectangular  prisms  (y  :  y  =  114  ;  y  :  w» 
s=  123°),  resembling  the  sulphate,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  —  Mono-acetate  of  cinchonine  turns  litmus 
red  and  blue  at  the  same  time  (De  Vrij). 

Oxalate  of  Cinchonine,  —  A.  Bibasic,  —  Oxalate  of  ammonia  throws 
down  from  salts  of  cinchonine,  a  white  neutral  powder,  slightly  soluble 
in  cold,  but  more  freely  soluble  in  hot  water  and  hot  alcohol ;  soluble 
also  in  excess  of  aqueous  oxalic  acid  (Pelletier  and  Caventou).  It  is 
obtained  from  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  in  large  prisms,  which  dissolve 
m  104  parts  of  water  at  10°,  and  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at 
ISO''  (Hesee). 
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dir-dned,  Hesse. 

2  C«N»H?*0«  616    88-03 

C*0« 72    9-70    9-96 

2  HO    18    2-42 

4aq 36     4-85     S'll 

20*WH«O*,C*H?O8  +  4  aq.....    742    10000 

B.  Memo-acid.  —  Schwabe  obtained  oxalate  of  cinchonine  in  oily 
drops,  changing  to  tufts  of  efflorescent  crystals.  Probably  the  mono- 
add  salt. 

Cyanuratt  of  Cinchonine,  —  On  boiling  freshly  precipitated  cinchonine 
with  a  boiling  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  cyanuric  acid  and  filtering, 
this  salt  is  deposited  in  flat  rhombic  prisms,  which  lose  17'79  p.c.  of 
water  at  lOO"*,  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  nothing  more  at  200'' ;  when 
more  strongly  heated,  thev  evolve  vapour  smelling  of  bitter  almond  oiL 
—  The  salt  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether  (Elderhorst,  Ann.  Fharm.  74,  84). 

Oxalurate  of  Cinchonine.  —  Parabanic  acid  is  saturated,  at  the  boiling 
heat,  with  excess  of  cinchonine.  The  filtrate  dries  up  to  a  yellowish 
transparent  mass,  which  gradually  becomes  white  and  crystalline.  It 
is  decomposed  by  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  oxaluric 
acid,  and  by  the  boiling  acid,  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid  (Elderhorst). 

MeUitate  of  Cinchonine.  —  Obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  on  adding 
alcoholic  cinchonine  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  meUitic  add  (Karmrodt, 
Ann.  Pharm.  81,  171). 

Kaxmrodt. 


0«N»H>«0«    808    67-46 

2C«0«    192    86-82    87-50 

4  HO 86    6-72 

C^N'H'^O^^O'HW....    686 10000 

Succinate  of  Cinchonine. — Obtained  from  dnchonine  and  excess  of 
succinic  acid.  Long  oblique  needles,  and  thick  large  crystals.  Has 
a  strongly  acid  reaction.  Dissolves  easily  in  cold,  and  more  espedally 
in  boiling  water.    Melts  at  about  100°  to  a  dark-red  mass  (Hesse). 

N0edl£9.  Hesse. 

CWS'm^O"    808    67-99    67-43 

2C»H«08    118    26-06 

8  HO 27    6-96    661 

C«N«H»*O«,08H«O«  +  3  aq. ...     463     100-00 

The  larger  crystals  lose  4*24  p.  o.  »  2  at  of  water  at  100*  (Hesse). 

Aspartate  of  dnchonine  crystallises  easily  in  needles  (Plisson,  J. 
Pharm,  15,  274). 

Tartrate  of  Cinchonine,  —  Whilst  the  compounds  of  tartaric  acid  and 
antitartaric  acid  (dextrotartaric  and  levotartaric  acids,  x,  365)  with 
optically  inactive  substances  are  identical  in  every  respect,  save  in  the 
position  of  the  hemihedral  faces  of  their  crystals  and  in  their  opposite 
action  on  polarised  light,  the  compounds  of  the  two  adds  with  optically 
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active  bodies  exhibit  differences  in  composition,  in  solubility,  in  their 
behaviour  on  heating,  &c.  An  optically  active  substance  may  form  with 
one  of  the  acids  a  compound  to  which  there  exists  no  corresponding 
compound  with  the  other  acid  (Pasteur). 

A.  Dextrotartrate  of  Cinchanine.  —  a.  NeutrcU.  Precipitated  on 
mixing  solutions  of  cinchonine-salts  with  alkaline  tartrates  (Pelletier 
and  Caventou),  or  on  adding  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  to  hydro- 
chlorate  of  dnchonine  (Hesse).  A  solution  of  cinchonine  in 
neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  in  which  it  dissolves  abundantly,  deposits 
this  salt  in  crystalline  tufts  on  cooling  (Arppe).  —  Small  crystals,  per- 
manent in  the  air,  having  an  alkahne  reaction,  and  dissolving  in  33 
parts  of  water  at  16"*  (Hesse).  Loses  4*65  p.  c.  of  water  at  110®,  and 
not  more  at  180**,  beyond  which  it  decomposes.  The  anhydrous  salt 
is  electric  (Arppe).  After  dehydration  the  salt  rapidly  takes  up  water 
amin  in  moist  air.  Less  easily  fusible  than  the  mojio-add  salt 
(Hesse). 

OryttaU.  Arppe.  HeBse. 

2  0«N»H>*0»   616    77-78 

C8H«0" 140    17-67 

4  aq   86    4-56     466    468 

20«N»H«0»,a'H«0»  +  4aq 792    10000  ^ 

b.  Acid.  —  When  294  parts  of  cinchonine  are  dissolved,  together 
with  132  parts  of  dextrotartaric  acid,  in  warm  water,  the  solution 
yields  on  cooling  star-shaped  groups  of  well-formed,  highly  lustrous 
crystals  :  tiie  same  salt  is  obtained  also,  though  less  abundantly,  with 
twice  the  quantity  of  dextrotartaric  add ;  but  if  not  less  than  four 
times  the  (j^uantity  of  acid  is  employed,  a  bi-acid  salt  is  produced. 
Rhombic  pnsms  u,  with  bevelling  faces  n,  resting  on  the  acute  lateral 
edges,  and  a  right  rhombic  tetrahedron  a.  Angle  i« :  u  =  130''  20' 
about;  n:  tt=  127**  40'  about;  a:  q=UV  13'.  See  also  Hahn's 
measurements.  Exerts  a  dextro-rotatoiy  action  on  polarised  light. 
Neutral  in  alcohohc,  acid  in  aqueous  solution  (Pasteur). 

The  air-dried  salt  gives  off  18*8  p.  c.  of  water  in  a  vacuum,  and  13*75 
to  14  p.  a  at  100°  [13*6  p.  c.  at  110**  (Hesse)],  at  which  temperatiu^ 
it  assumes  a  faint  red  colour,  becoming  darker  at  120**,  without  further 
loss  of  weight  (Pasteur).  The  dried  salt  slowly  absorbs  water  in  moist 
air  (Hesse).  —  Dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold  [in  101  parts  at  16° 

i Hesse)],  freely  in  hot  water,  and  abundantly  in  absolute  alcohol 
Pasteur). 

CfnfHoU,  FfUBtenr.  Hesae. 

0«N»H>K)«  808    .......      69-23 

C"H«0»        140    26-92 

8aq 72    18-86    1876    1860 

(Wr»BPK)«,0»H«0'>  +  8aq....    620    10000 

B.  Antttarirate  of  Cinchonine,  —  Obtained  from  anti-tartaric  add 
and  cinchonine  in  the  same  manner  as  the  con-esponding  dextrotartrate. 
When  a  large  excess  of  acid  is  employed,  very  delicate  pearly  needles 
of  a  bi-add  salt  are  obtained.  —  Neutral  in  alcoholic,  acid  in  aqueous 
solution.  Exerts  a  dextro-rotatory  action  on  polarised  light,  about  j^th 
less  powerful  than  the  salt  A,  b.  Loses  4*5  p.  c.  in  weight  at  100% 
and  not  more  at  120**  to  140^:  at  the  latter  temperature  it  becomes 
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coloured  only  after*  a  considerable  time  (C*N»H»*0*,C«H«0"  +  2aq. 
requires  3'78  p.  c.  HO).  —  Dissolves  very  slightly  in  water:  the 
hydiated  salt  dissolves  in  338  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  at  19°  (Pasteur). 

CryHalt.  Pasteur. 
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2  N 

82  H  
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28  . 

32  . 

60-50  
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26-90 

....  59-85 
....   6-66 

16  0  

128  . 

C«N«BPK)»,08HH>»  +  2aq  ...    476    lOOW 

When  dextrotartrate  or  antitartrate  of  cinchonine  is  heated  at 
gradually  increasing  temperatures,  dextrotartrate  or  antitartrate  of 
cinchonicine  is  first  formed  and  is  afterwards  converted,  with  loss  of 
water,  into  a  coloured  quinoidine-salt.  If  the  temperature  at  this  point 
has  reached  170°,  and  is  then  maintained  constant  for  five  or  six  hours, 
a  part  of  the  dextrotartaric  or  antitartaric  acid  is  converted  into 
racemlc  acid,  which  by  a  further  change  is  partially  converted  into 
inactive  tartaric  add,  not  resolvable  Into  dextrotartaric  and  IsBvotartaric 
adds  (Pasteur). 

Tartrate  of  Cinchanins  and  Antimopy,  —  The  solution  obtained  by^ 
decomposing^  sulphate  of  dnchonine  with  baryto-antimonic  tartrate 
yields,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  white  nodules  containing  24*77 
p.  c.  of  water  of  crystallisation  and  efflorescing  rapidly  in  the  air,  and 
afterwards  large  crystals,  which  resemble  nitrate  of  cinchonine,  and  lose 
9*95  p.c.  of  water  at  100°.  The  dried  salt  contains  26*4  p.c.  of 
antimony,  and  47*48  of  dnchonine  (Hesse).  When  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  quinidine  it  does  not  yield  a  doable  salt  (Stenhouse). 

Croeonate  and  Bhodizonate  of  cinchonine  are  deep-yellow  or  red 
amorphous  masses,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (Heller). 

Urate  of  Cinchonine.  —  Uric  acid  is  boiled  with  freshly  predpitated 
cinchonine  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  for  some  time,  and  the  solution 
is  filtered  hot.  Prisms,  amongst  which  are  many  twins,  resembling 
harmotome.  Over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  when  heated,  the  transparent 
crystals  become  opaque  and  break  up  into  a  white  powder,  which 
ultimately  assumes  a  sulphur-yellow  colour.  They  lose  13*73  p.  c.  of 
water  at  100°,  and  no  more  at  higher  temperatures  (8  at.  =  13-14  p.c. 
HO) ;  at  183°  they  begin  to  decompose  and  carbonise  (Elderhorst). 


<rfl00*. 

C«WEPK)»  

...........  808  ..M...« 

64-69  .... 

....  64-89 

0»N<H<0« 

168  

85-31 

O^NSH^C^OWN^H^O*....    476    100-00 

Citrate  of  Cinchonine.  —  A  solution  of  the  salt  prepared  in  the  cold 
is  decomposed  on  heating,  with  separation  of  cinchonine  (Hesse). 

A.  Terbaaic.  —  Obtained  from  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine  and 
dtrate  of  potash.  By  dissolving  it  in  alcohol  and  leaving  the  solution 
to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  oil,  ^hich  is 
converted,  after  some  time,  into  long,  concentricallv  arranged  prisms. 
The  crystals  dissolve  in  48*1  parts  of  water  at  12  .  They  lose  their 
water  at  100°  (Hesse). 
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ffcfloc 

3  C«N2IP^0»  924    ........      77-77    .. 7776 

Ci2H»0"  94    1617 

8  no   72     6  06     6-21 

3C*WH**02,C»H80^  +  8aq ...     1090    10000 

.  B,  Bihasic.  —  Prepared  from  cinchonine  and  excess  of  citric  acid. 
SuMdl  prisms,  which  dissolve  la  55*8  parts  of  water  at  15°.  Does  not 
take  up  water  from  the  air  after  drying  (Hesse). 

Hesse. 

2C*WH«0» 616    70-00    70-31 

CJiSBPO" --      94    21-82 

8  HO 72    8-18      8-45 

20«N2H»*OS,0»^WO»  +  8aq  ....    782    10000 

Ptcrate  of  Cinchonme.  —  Alcoholic  picric  acid  throws  down  from  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  cinchonine,  a  yellow  precipitate  insoluble  in  acids 
(Kemp,  Repert,  71,  164).  A  warm  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate 
of  cindionine  yields  with  aqueous  picric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate 
resembling  iodide  of  lead,  and  becoming  dense  and  crystalline  on 
standing.  Contains  46*75  p.  c.  pf  cinchonine,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  2C^N»H**0»,3C"X'H»0*  (calc.  47-2  p.  c.  cinchonine)  (Hesse). 
A  solution  in  water  deposits  on  boiling,  oily  drops  which  do  not  soUdify 
oti  standing  under  water  for  some  days  (Bonaparte,  J.  Chim.  med* 
18,  685). 

A  strong  aqueous  solution  of  orcin  throws  down  from  bisulphate  of 
cinchonine,  oily  drops  which  solidify  in  dry  air  and  contain  orcin  and 
cinchonine  (Du  Luynes,  Campt,  rend.  57,  162).  — Ficrotaxin  forms  with 
cinchonine,  a  compound  resembling  that  formed  with  brucine  (Pelletier 
and  Couerbe,  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  54,  187). 

Benzoate  of  Cinchonine.  —  Obtained  with  excess  of  cinchonine. 
Deposited  from  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  on  cooling^  in  small  star- 
shaped  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  163  parts  of  water  at  15 ""  (0.  Hesse). 

CryttalUted,  Hesse. 

C«N«H?K)» 308    71-62    -.    71-26 

0*WO^ 122    28-38 

C«N»H«0»,Ci<H«0^...    430     10000 

Hippurate  of  Cinchonine.  —  The  solution  obtained  by  boiling  excess 
of  cinchonine  with  a  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  hippuric  acid 
and  filtering,  does  not  crystallise  on  cooling,  but  when  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  sohdifies  to  a  transparent,  amorphous  mass  (Elderhorst). 

Gallic  acid  does  not  precipitate  sulphate  of  cinchonine  (Pfaff; 
Bonnet). 

Tannate  of  Cinchonine.  Tincture  or  infusion  of  galls,  in  small  quan- 
tity, precipitates  from  dilute  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine, 
vellowish-white  flocks,  which  disappear  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  re-appear  in  liie  form  of  a  dense  precipitate,  on 
adding  more  hydrochloric  acid  (v.  Planta). 

Cinchonine*  behaves  towards  cinchona-red  (xv,  482)  in  the  same 
manner  as  quinine  (Henry  &  Plisson). 
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into  salphate,  and  purified  in  the  same  matiner  as  sulphate  of  qQinine, 
and  the  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  decomposed  by  carbonate 
of  soda ;  th«  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol ; 
and  the  solution  is  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  evapo- 
rated till  it  crystallises.  In  this  way  colourless  crystals  are  obtained, 
amounting  to  ^th  of  the  crude  product  ( Winckler).  —  2.  Commercial 
cinchonidme  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  90  p.  c ,  and  the  solution  is  left 
to  evaporate  in  the  air,  whereupon  a  yellowish*green  rosin  is  first  de- 
posited at  the  edges,  and  afterwards  crystals  make  their  appearance. 
The  crystals  are  picked  out  and  again  dissolved  in  alcohol^  when  a 
second  portion  of  resin  is  deposited ;  and  this  treatment  is  repeated 
until  the  resin  is  completely  removed.  The  crystals  obtained  after 
five  or  six  recrystallisations  are  triturated  and  washed  with  ether 
until  chlorine- water  and  ammonia  no  longer  indicate  the  presence  of 
quinine  (LeersV 

When  a  solution  of  1  part  of  sulphate  of  cinchonidine  containing 
quinine  in  10  parts  of  alcohol  of  90  p.  c.  is  supersaturated  with  am- 
monia, and  the  solution  is  filtered  from  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
warmed  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  shining  laminae  of  cinchonidine 
are  obtained  on  cooling.  The  mother-liquor,  mixed  with  more  warm 
water,  deposits  a  further  quantity  of  cinchonidine  on  cooling,  but  ac- 
companied by  oily  drops  of  quinine  (Bussy  and  Guibourt). 

Properties.  Colourless,  highl}'^  lustrous,  hard  prisms,  y,  y  (fig.  68) 
of  86°  and  94°,  with  deeply  striated  faces,  including  the  face  jo, 
parallel  to  which  the  crystals  are  clcavable.  Terminated  above  by 
two  shining  faces  «,  forming  an  angle  of  114°  30'  (Leers).  Rec- 
tangular or  rhombiodal  prisms  (Bussy  &  Guibourt).  Rectangular  four«- 
sided  prismp,  sometimes  perpendicularly  truncated,  sometimes  bevelled 
with  two  faces,  or  terminated  by  one  oblique  face.  When  rapidly 
crystallised,  it  forms  a  scaly  powder,  consisting  of  transparent,  micro- 
scopic rhombic  tables  (Winckler).  A  solution  in  chloroform  (or  acetic 
acid)  yields  on  evaporation  fine  crystalline  nodules,  which  exhibit  a 
black  cross  and  white  or  coloured  rings  in  polarised  light  (Herapath). 
Hard  and  easily  powdered.  According  to  Leers,  it  is  electric  when 
rubbed,  but  according  to  Winckler  it  is  not.  The  anhydrous  crystals 
retain  their  form  and  lustre  when  heated,  and  melt  at  175°,  without 
loss  of  weight,  to  a  wine-yellow  hquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  whitish- 
grey  crystalline  mass  on  cooling  (Tjeers ;  Winckler).  Less  bitter  than 
quinine  (Leei*s).  Tastes  at  first  slightly,  afterwards  intensely  bitter 
(Buchner),  Rotates  a  ray  of  polarised  Ught  to  the  left :  [a]  j  =  144*61* 
(Pasteur),  =  142*8°  (Bouchardat  &  Boudet);  stronger  in  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid  solution  (Bouchardat  &  Boudet,  N.  J.  Pharm.  23, 
288). 


40  0    240    ....      77-92 

2N  28    ....        909 

86  0 216    ....      76-59 

2N 28     ....         9-93 

li06T8. 

mean  (6). 

...:     76-66 
9-99 

24  H  2A    ....        7-79 

2  0   16     ...         6-20 

22  H 22     ....        7-80 

2  0 16     ....         5-68 

7-74 
6-61 

C«>N*H«0>...     308    ....     100-00 

0»M^'^0*....    282    ....     10000 

....     10000 

Leers*  formula,  which  agreen  with  his  analyses  better  than  that  of  Pasteur,  is  not 
admissihle,  if,  as  Pasteur  states,  cinchonidine  yields  cincboniclne  when  heated,  like 
dnchonine.    For  this  reason  Gerhardt  (TraiU  4^  138)   gives  the  preference  to 
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Pastooi^B  fonniila,  whereas  limprioht  {Lehrh,  1180)  regards  Leen  and  Stahlschmidt's 
base  as  different  from  Pasteur's  dnchonidine,  and  considers  the  latter  body  identical 
^ith  Sdiwabe's  betacinchonine  (p.  200).  But  inasmuch  as  Pasteur^s  base  exerts  a 
left-handed,  and  Schwabe's  a  nght-handed  action  on  polarised  light,  Limpricht's 
yiew  is  obviously  erroneous.  Moreoyer  Stahlschmidt's  analysis  of  methyl-cinchoni- 
.  dine  (p.  233)  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  eridenoe  of  the  correctness  of  Leers's 
formiUa,  and  his  analyses  of  the  cinohonine  deriTatiyes  also  gare  too  little  carbon 
(Kr.). 

Decompositions.  —  1.  When  heated  (under  the  conditions  stated  under 
cinclionine)  the  salts  of  cinchonidine  are  converted  into  salts  of  cin- 
chonicine  (Pasteur).  —  2.  Fused  cinchonidine  takes  fire  when  more 
strongly  heated,  hums  with  a  red  smoky  flame,  evolving  an  odour  of 
chinoline  and  bitter  almonds,  and  leaves  a  little  easily  combustible 
charcoal  ( Winckler ;  Leers).  A  slight  sublimate  is  sometimes  obtained 
in  a  glass  tube,  and  consists,  according  to  Winckler,  of  unchanged 
cinchonidine.  —  3.  Cinchonidine  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  strong 
nitric  acid,  without  colour :  the  solutions  turn  brown  and  decompose 
when  heated  (Winckler).  On  addition  of  chromate  of  potash,  the  solu- 
tion assumes  a  pale-^^ellow  colour,  as  with  cinchonine,  not  dark-yellow, 
as  is  the  case  with  quinine  (Buchner).  —  4.  Cinchonidine  forms,  with 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  compound  closely  resembling  sulphate  of 
iodo-qninine  (Herapath).  See  below.  —  5.  A  solution  of  cinchonidine  in 
chlorine-water  is  not  altered  by  ammonia  (Leers) :  according  to 
Wittsteio,  ammonia  colours  the  solution  a  dirty-yellow,  and  at  the 
same  time  throws  down  grey- white  flocks,  which  dissolve  to  a  wine- 
yellow  liquid  in  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia.  Cinchonidine  is  not  red- 
dened by  chlorine-water,  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  ammonia 
(Mann).  —  6.  Cinchonidine  combines  with  iodide  of  methyl,  forming 
nydriodate  of  methyl-cinchonidine  (Stahlschmidt).  —  7.  Yields  chinoline 
(xiii,  248)  when  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash. 

Combinations.  Cinchonidine  dissolves  less  freely  than  quinine  in 
twicer  (Winckler);  in  2580  parts  of  water  at  17°,  and  in  1858  parts 
boiling  (Leers). 

Cinchonidine  dissolves  somewhat  slowly  in  acids,  forming  neutral 
salts.  According  to  Winckler,  solutions  containing  excess  of  acid  are 
fluorescent,  but  according  to  Herapath,  very  feebly  so.  The  salts  are 
either  mono-  or  bi-acid,  and  for  the  most  part  crystallisable.  They 
dissolve  in  water  more  easily  than  the  corresponding  quinine-salts,  and 
very  freely  in  alcohol,  but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Prom  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  salts,  ammonia  and  caustic  alkalis,  and  their  carbon- 
ates and  bicarbonates,  throw  down  white  precipitates,  which  become 
crystalline  on  standing,  and  are  (nearly)  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitauts  (Leers;  Winckler).  Ammonia  in  excess  dissolves  freshly 
precipitated  cinchonidine  less  easily  than  quinidine  or  quinine  (Kemer ; 
Mann). 

Phosphate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  Thrown  down  from  the  mono-sulphate 
as  a  white  precipitate,  bv  a  slight  excess  of  phosphate  of  soda.  Micro- 
scopic, transparent  4-sided  prisms,  perpendicularly  truncated.  Loses 
its  water  at  \W  (Winckler). 
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Air-dried.  WincUer. 

8  0*<WH>«0»  924    691 6 

2PO»  142     10-68     10-28 

6  HO    64    4-04 

24  HO 216     1617     17-20 

80«N2H»«0«,2(PO»,3HO)  +  24aq   ....     1836    100*00 

Winckler  gives  no  formula. 

Hyposulphite  of  Cinchonidine.  —  A  solution  of  the  mono-sulphate 
mixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  yields,  on  cooling,  long  slender 
needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  easily  soluble  in  aJcohol 
(Leers). 

SulphcAe  of  Cinchonidine.  —  A.  Mono-acid.  —  Obtained  by  neutralis- 
ing dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  cinchonidine  and  evaporating.  Radiated 
groups  of  long  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre  (Leers).  Resembles 
sulphate  of  quinine,  but  appears  under  the  microscope  as  delicate, 
transparent,  4-sided  needles,  perpendicularly  tnmcated  (Winckler). 
The  moist  sulphate  is  gelatinous  and  curdy ;  when  dry  it  resembles 
magnesia  (Kemer).  Dazzling  dead-white  (Winckler).  Neutral 
(Leers). 

Dissolves  in  97  parts  of  cold  water  (Bussy  &  Guibourt) ;  in  73  parts 
of  cold,  and  in  4-2  parts  of  hot  water  (Howard) ;  in  95  to  100  parts  of 
water  at  15°  (Kemer).  The  salt  dried  at  110°  dissolves  in  130  parts  of 
water  at  17°,  and  in  16  parts  boiling  (Leers).  Dissolves  in  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  Glauber's  salt,  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  aqueous 
Rochelle  salt,  so  that  the  filtrate  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  ammonia 
(Mann).  Dissolves  very  easily  (Leers),  more  freely  than  sulphate  of 
quinine  (Bussy  &  Guibourt),  in  alcohol,  but  is  almost  insoluble  in 
ether  (Leers).  —  The  air-dried  salt  contains  17*52  p.  c.  of  water,  and 
9-48  of  sulphuric  acid  (Winckler)  (C«N«H«H)«,SO»,HO  +  8  aq.  =  16-94 
p.  c.  aq.,  9  41  SO*). 


A(HH 

yrdinff  to  Pcuteur, 

According  to  Leers. 

Leen. 

40  0  

240  ....     67-22 

86  0  

216  ....     65-26  .. 

..  64-76 

2  N  

28  ....       7-84 

2N 

28  ....      8-46 

25  H 

26    ...      7-00 

28  H 

28  ....      6-96  . 

..    7-06 

8  0    

24  ....      6-72 

40  ....     11-22 

8  0 

24  ....      7-26 

S0»    

S0».. 

40  ....     1208  .. 

..  1201 

C«N«H»«0«,SO»,HO  857   ...  100-00     C^N«H«0*,80»,H0  881  ....  100-00 

B.  Bi-acid.  —  Delicate,  dull,  asbestos-like  needles,  losing  17'5  p.  c. 
of  water  at  100°,  and  19  p.  c  on  melting  (Winckler). 

Air-dried.  Winckler. 

C*TSPH«0«   808    6209 

2  SO> 80    1618    16-66 

2  HO     18    8-63 

10  HO    90    18-15    17-6  to  19 

C<"N«HM0«,2(S0»,H0)  +  lOaq  ....     496    10000 

Leers  found  varying  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  probably  on  account  of  the  pre- 
sence of  mono*  acid  salt. 

Chlorate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  mono- 
sulphate  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  crystallising  the  product  from 
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alcohol.     Tufts  of  long  white  prisms,  which  melt  to  a  trausparcnt  liquid 
when  heated  and  then  explode  violently  (Leers). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Cinchonidinc.  —  A.  Mono-acid,  —  Warm  aqaeou5 
hydrochloric  acid  is  neutralised  with  cinchonidinc,  and  the  solution  is 
left  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  salt  forms  large  rhombic  prisms 
having  a  vitreous  lustre  (Leeij);  nearly  regular,  thick  rhomboidal 
octahedrons,  whereas  the  hydrochlorates  of  all  other  cinchona-bases 
crystalUse  in  long  needles  (Kerner).  When  dried  at  100°  it  dissolves 
in  27  parts  of  water  at  170°  and  very  easily  in  alcohol,  but  scarcely 
in  ether  (Leers). 

According  lo  Pasteur, 

40  C 240   69-67 

2  N 28   8-11 

25  H 26   7  26 

2  0 16   4-64 

CI  35-5  10-32 

C«N«H«0«,nCl 344-5  10000 

According  to  Leert. 

36  C    216 

2N    28 

25  H  25 

4  0    32 

CI  85-6    


Leers. 

6419    .... 

....     64-34 

832 

7-43    ... 

....      717 

9-52 

10-64    .... 

....     1005 

C»N»H«0«,HCl  +  2aq 3365     10000 

Leers  supposes  the  salt  dried  at  100°  to  contain  water,  whieli,  however,  is  not 
proved. 

B.  Bi-acid.  —  To  the  salt  A.  is  added  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  as 
it  contains  already,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontane- 
ously. Large  shining  crj'stals  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system,  u,  t^f(^g.  85).  u  :  u'  right  and  left  =  95°  ;  i  :  w  =  98°  ; 
f:u=z  116° ;  i  :f=  127**  about.  From  predominance  of  i  and  /  the 
crystals  have  the  appeai-ance  of  horizontal  rhombic  prisms  (Kopp). 
After  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  the  salt  loses  5-8  p.  c.  of  water  at 
100°  (2  at.  f  =  4-5  p.  c.  HO).  Dissolves  very  easily  in  water  and 
alcohol  (Leers). 

ai  100'.  Leers. 

86  C  216    57-93    5830 

2N  28    7-52 

26  H 26    6-97    7*12 

4  0  82    8-59 

2  a 71    18-99    18-98 

C»N'H»03,2HC1  +  2H0   ....     373    10000 

In  this  salt  also  the  amount  of  water  is  not  definitely  established. 

Hydroftuate  of  Cinchomdine.  —  Cinchonidine  suspended  in  water  is 
dissolved  by  hydrofluoric  acid  vapour  to  an  opalescent  liquid,  which  on 
spontaneous  evaporation  deposits  white  silky  needles,  easily  soluble  in 
water  (Leers). 

Nitrate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  Pine  large  warty  crusts,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  enamel,  obtained  by  neutralising  nitric  acid  with  cinchoni- 
voL.  xvir.  Q 
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dine  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.    Dissolves  very  easily  in 
vrater  (Leers). 

lodomercurate  of  potassium  throws  down  a  yellowish-white  amor- 
phous precipitate,  even  from  very  dilute  solutions  of  cinchonidine 
(Delffs). 

Chloromercurate  of  CV7icAonirfm«. -^  Obtained  by  adding  a  wann 
alcoholic  solution  of  cinchonidine  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
to  an  equal  quantity  of  alcoholic  mercuric  chloride,  and  leaving  the 
mixture  to  cool.  —  Small  pearly  scales,  which  do  not  lose  water  at 
100°  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Dissolves  with  diflSculty  in  cold 
water  (Leers). 

Jccordin^  to  Pasteur, 

40  0    240    86-81 

2N    28     4-29 

26  H    26    8-98 

2  0    16    2-46 

4  01  142    21-78 

2  Hg 200    80-68 

C«N«H«0«,2HCl,2Hga  ....    652    10000 

According  to  Zeers,  Leen. 

86  0  216  34-51  8477 

2  N  28  4-47 

24  H 24  8-83  401 

2  0  « 16  2-56 

4  01 142  22-68  22-40 

2gg 200  31-96  31-95 

C»l^H«O2,2H01,2Hga ....    626    10000 

Cinchonidine-salts  form  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver; 
bright-yellow  with  terchloride  of  gold;  brown  with  chloride  of  palladium 
(Leers). 

Chloroplatinate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  Orange-yellow  precipitate,  con- 
taining, on  an  average,  after  washing  with  acidulated  water  and  drying 
at  110**,  27-11  p.  c.  platinum  (Leers). 

According  to  Pasteur, 

O^ONsrP*0« 308       42-76 

2  H01,401  215       29-84 

2Pt 197-4    27-40 


0»£PH«0« 

2  H01,4a 

2Pfc 

C«N'BP*Os,2H01,2Pta»    .... 

Aoeording  to  Leers. 

282       

216       

197-4    

720-4    .... 

40-61 
80-96 
28-48    .... 

...     100-00 
Leers. 

....    2711    .. 

Winckler. 
26-87 

0»N*H»0«,2Ha,2Pt012 ....    694-4    10000 

Leen  Bupposes  the  salt  to  contain  4  at.  of  water  which  la  not  shown  hj  the 
anaJjsU. 

Cinchonidine  is  not  precipitated   by  platinocyanide   of  potassium 
(Delffs). 
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Sulphocyamde  of  ammonium  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  salts  of 
cinchonidine. 

Formate  of  cinchom'dme  forms  long  silky  needles,  easily  soluble  in 
water  (Leers). 

Acetate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  cinclionidine  in 
warm  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  cooling.  Fine  silky  needles,  which  give  off 
acid  on  diying,  and  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  mother- 
liquor  yields  other  needles,  more  easily  soluble  in  water  (Leers). 

Oxalate  of'  Cinchonidine.  —  Alcoholic  oxalic  acid,  neutralised  with 
cinchonidine,  cry-stallises  on  cooling  in  long  silky  needles,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  The  mother-liquor  yields,  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, dull  white  nodules,  more  easily  soluble  (Leers). 

Butffrate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  Large  porcelain-like  nodules  and  crusts, 
having  an  odour  of  butyric  acid.     Easily  soluble  (Leers). 

Tartrate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  A.  A  neutral  solution  of  cinchonidine  in 
tartaric  acid  deposits  first  slender  needles  having  a  vitreous  lustre,  and 
aftenvards  dull  white  nodules.  —  B.  A  hot  acid  solution  yields,  on 
cooling,  small  pearly  needles,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water  (Leers). 
The  dextrotartrate  and  antitartrate  of  cinchonidine  undergo,  when 
heated,  the  transformation  into  cinchonicine-salts  described  under 
cinchonine  (p.  217)  (Pasteur). 

Cinchonidine  when  boiled  with  tartar-emetic^  does  not  yield  a 
double  salt  corresponding  to  that  obtauied  with  cinchonine  (Stenhouse). 

Valerate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  Warty  crusts  smelling  of  valerianic 
add.  Turns  brown  and  decomposes  on  evaporation  over  the  water- 
bath  (Leers). 

Citrate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  The  neutral  solution  yields  small  needles, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  (Leers). 

Hippurate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  Hot  alcoholic  hippuric  acid  is  neu- 
tralised with  cinchonidine  and  left  to  cool.  Long,  silky,  fern -like 
laminge,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (Leers). 

Kinate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  White  silky  needles,  easily  soluble  in 
water  a^d  alcohol  (Leers). 

The  salts  of  cinchonidine  are  precipitated  of  a  dirty-yellow  colour 
by  tannic  acid  (Leers).  —  Cinchonidine  behaves  towards  oleic  acid  and 
ouve  oil  in  the  same  manner  as  quinine  (Attfield). 

Cinchonidine  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  quinine,  and  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  alcohol. 
Water  turns  the  solution  milky,  and  after  some  days  throws  down  a 
crystalline  powder  (Winckler).  Dissolves  in  12  parts  of  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0-835  at  17**  (Leers);  in  106  parts  of  alcohol  of  90  p.  c.  at  15** 
(Bussy  &  Guibourt). 

Soluble  in  144  parts  of  ether  at  12*5®  (Winckler) ;  in  143  parts  of 
sp.  gr.  0*728  at  17**  (Leers);  in  158*5  parts  of  ether  (Bussy  &  Gui- 
bourt). 


q2 
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Appendix  to  Cinchomdine. 

1.  Wittstein's  Cinchonidine. 

Already  treated  of  as  C^^NH^O  (xiii,  336).  Resembles  most  nearly 
the  cinchonidine  of  Pasteur,  from  which,  however,  it  differs,  according 
to  Herapath,  in  the  properties  of  its  compound  with  iodine  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  Cinchonidine  prepared  by  Wittstein  was  examined  by 
De  Vrij  (Haaxmann's  Tijdschrift  vor  Wetensck.  Pharm,  [2]  4  Jahrg. ; 
Kopp's  Jahresher,  1857,  405) ;  it  was  coloured  and  con  tamed  sulphuric 
acid,  and  was  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  Pasteur's  Isevo-rotatory  cinchoni- 
dine, dextro-rotatory  cinchonine,  and  probably  a  third  base.  After- 
wards a  body  prepared  by  Howard,  and  recognised  by  Wittstein  as 
cinchonidine,  was  found  to  have  a  Ise vo-rotatory  action  on  polarised  light, 
and  was  identical  with  Pasteur's  cinchonidine  (De  Vrij,  N.  J,  Pharm. 
81,  187).  The  description  of  the  salts  given  below  seems  to  show 
also  tiiat  the  substance  investigated  by  Crawfurd  {Pharm,  Viertelj.  7, 
535),  if  it  belonged  to  the  known  cinchona-bases,  may  be  regarded  as 
identical  with  Pasteur's  cinchonidine. 

Sulphate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  a.  Mono^acid.  Prepared  with  excess 
of  cinchonidine  and  dilute  acid.  Radiate  groups  of  pearly  needles, 
which  in  concentrated  solutions  are  matted  together  in  a  jelly,  and 
dry  up  to  an  apparently  amorphous,  curdy  mass.  NeutraL  Dissolves  in 
94-6  parts  of  water  at  10°  ;  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water ;  in  47*9 
parts  of  alcohol  at  10°;  and  IJ  parts  of  boiling  alcohol ;  in  18  parts  of 
ether  of  sp.  gr.  0*74  at  10"  (Crawfurd). 

Crawford. 

C»N«H»02 280    ^8-66    76-36 

S0» 40    11-28     11-66 

4  HO 36    1011     11-98 

C»N2H»0»,HO,S08  +  Saq 856    10000    10000 

b.  JBi-acid.  —  Acid  amorphous  gum,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol  (Crawfurd). 

Hydrochhrate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  Formed  by  warming  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  cinchonidine  till  the  solution  acquires  a  neutral  reaction* 
—  Colourless  octohedrons,  turning  cloudy  at  80°  from  loss  of  water. 
Dissolves  in  27*76  parts  of  water  at  10%  and  in  ^  part  of  boiling 
water;  in  6*37  parts  of  alcohol  at  10°,  and  in  £  part  of  boiling 
alcohol  in  10*5  parts  of  ether  of  sp.  gr.  0*74  at  10°  (Crawfurd). 

Crawfurd. 

C»^H«02  280    68-45    58-36 

2  HCl  73    15-24    1518 

14  HO  126    26-31     216  4B 

C«N2H»O2,2H0I  +  14aq 479    100-00    10000 

Nitrate  of  Cinchonidine,  —  a.  Mono-acid.  —  On  neutralising  warm 
dilate  nitric  acid  completely  with  cinchonidine,  there  separates  an  oily 
layer,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  whilst  colom-less  rhombo- 
hedrons  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  water  crystallise  from  the 
liquid  beneath.  —  NeutraL    Very  bitter.    The  salt  containing  8  atoms 
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of  water  dissolves  in  73*52  parts  of  water  at  10%  and  in  its  own 
weight  of  boiliDg  water  (Grawfurd). 


Oily  layer, 

C«N»H»03 280    

NO* 54    

70-51    ... 
13-60    .... 
15-89    .... 

Crawfurd. 
....      7008 
13-52 

7  HO 63     

16*40 

C»N'H»02,H0,N0»  +  6aq 397    

SkombohedroiM, 
0»l^H»0a 280    

10000    .... 

..      67-47    .. 
..      13-01    .. 
..      19-52    .. 

....     10000 

Ora\»fupd. 
67*90 

NO* 54    

13-09 

9  HO 81     

.  .      19-01 

C^^N^H^O^HOjNO*,  +  8aq 416     10000    10000 

b.  Bi-acid.  —  Acid,  amorphous  gum,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol  (Crawfurd). 

Acetate  of  Cinchomdine.  —  White,  crystalline  powder,  bitter  and 
neutral.  Dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  less  freely  in  ether 
(Crawfurd). 

Crawford. 

C"WH»02 280    72-73    7297 

0*H»03 51     13-25     13*10 

6  HO 54    14-02    1393 

C»N«H»0«,0<H*0<  +  5aq 385    100*00    100*00 

Dextrotartrate  oj  Cinc/*ow<:?t7i€.  —  Precipitated  on  mixing  alcohoUc 
solutions  of  the  acid  and  cinchonidine.  According  to  Crawfurd 
2C"N«H*«SC'H*0".  Nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether 
(Crawfurd). 


2.  Pseudoquinlne. 

Mengarduque.     N.  J,  Pharm.  14,  843 ;  Compt.  rend.  27,  219  ;  J.  pr. 
Chem.  45,  356 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1847  &  1848,  621. 

From  the  extract  of  an  unknown  dnchona-bark,  which  yielded 
neither  quinine  nor  cinchonidine.  —  The  extract,  boiled  with  water  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  till  the  evolution  of  ammonia  ceased, 
deposited  on  cooUng  a  large  quantity  of  a  brown  syrup,  after  which 
aqueous  ammonia  added  to  the  supernatant  liquid  threw  down  yellow 
flocks.  These  flocks  were  dried  and  treated  with  cold  ether,  in  which 
a  large  proportion  dissolved ;  and  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution 
the  pseudoquinlne  remained  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 

Tasteless,  irregular  prisms,  melting  when  heated.  Contains,  on  an 
average,  76-60  p.  c.  C,  10-3  N.,  815  H.,  and  4-95  0. 

Pseudoquinine,  when  heated^  burns  with  a  blue  flame  and  leaves  no 
residue.  —  Its  solution  in  chlorine-water  is  coloured  reddish-yellow  by 
ammonia. 

Insoluble  in  water^  but  soluble  even  in  very  dilute  acids^  including 
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the  organic  acids.  The  salts  are  precipitated  by  ammoiiiaj  potash,  and 
soda,  but  pseudoquinine  expels  ammonia  from  sal-ammoniac  on  boil- 
ing.—  A  neutral  solution  may  be  formed  with  sulphuHc  acid:  it 
tastes  slightly  bitter,  and  when  concentrated  yields  fine  flat  prisms. 

The  hydrochlorate  does  not  ciystallise. 

Pseudoquinine  dissolves  in  alcohol^  especially  when  hot,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  water.  Boihng  ether  dissolves  only 
traces  of  it. 


Conjugated  Compounds  of  Cinchonine  and  Cinchontdiney  and  Compounds 

derived  therefrom. 

Cinchonicine. 

Pasteur.  Compt.  rend.  37,  110;  N.  J.  Pharm.  24j  161;  J.  pr. 
Chem.  60,  129;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  209;  Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  321; 
Kopp*s  JaJiresber.  1853,  473. 

Formation.  By  heating  salts  of  [cinchonine  or  cinchonidine'to  a 
temperature  at  which  they  melt  without  undergoing  complete  decompo- 
sition, both  bases  are  converted  into  one  and  the  same  isomeric 
product,  cinchonicine. 

Preparation.  Sulphate  of  cinchonine,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  heated  to  120°  or  130°  for  three  or  four 
hours,  whereby  a  slightly  coloured  product  is  obtained. 

Properties.  Cinchonicine  is  precipitated  [from  its  solutions  in  the 
form  of  a  semifluid  resin.  It  is  very  bitter  and  antifebrile.  Exerts  a 
slight  dextrorotatory  action  on  polarised  light. 

Cinchonicine  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  It  combuies  with  carbonic  and 
other  acidsy  and  expels  ammonia  from  the  salts  of  that  base.  —  A 
solution  of  cinchonicine  in  aqueous  racemic  acid  deposits,  at  first, 
crystals  consisting  principally  of  antitartrate  of  cinchonicine,  whilst  the 
mother-Uquid  contains  the  cinchonicine  salt  of  dextrotartaric  acid.  The 
racemic  acid  is,  therefore,  split  up  in  the  manner  described  at  page 
366,  vol.  X. 

Cinchonicine  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Hydrocinchonine. 
C«N*HMO*  =  C*«N»H"0*,H». 

ScHiiTZEKBBRGBR.     Compt.  rend.  46,  1067;  J.pr.  Chem.  74,  227;  Ann. 
Pharm.  108,  847 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber^  1858,  370. 

Hydrate  de  cinchonine,    Contoius  H^O^  more  than  cinchonine. 
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Hydrogen  is  evolved  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of 
cinchonine  by  the  addition  of  zinc ;  and  after  some  time  the  solution  is 
precipitated  by  excess  of  ammonia.  The  oxide  of  zinc  redissolves  in 
the  ammoniacal  liquid,  and  there  remains  undissolved  a  tenacious  sub- 
stance, which  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol  and  evaporating  the 
filtered  solution. 

Amorphous,  not  bitter  resin,  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by 
diymg  at  150°.  —  Hydrocinchoninc  dried  at  120°  contains  2  at.  water, 
one  of  which  is  expelled  at  140°. 

at  140'.  SchUtzonberger. 

40  0   240     71-61.    71-56 

2  N  28     8-35 

27  H 27    806    8*04 

6  0  40    11-95 

0«X«H»0<,HO    ....    836    10000 

at  120*.  Schiitsenberger. 

40  0  240    69-76    ........    69-46 

2  N  28    814 

28  H 28     814    802 

6  O  48     18-96 

0«N«H«0,2HO    ....    344    100-00 

The  salts  of  hydroclnchonine  are  very  soluble.  —  The  platmum-sah 
dried  at  100**  contains  27*1  p.  c.  of  platinum,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  0«N»H"O*,2nCl,2PtCl*  (calc.  27-06  p.c.  Pt.). 

Hydrodnchonine  dissolves  easily  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether. 


Ozycinchonine. 

H.  Streoebb.    Ann.  Pharm^  123,  379 ;  abstr.  N.  Br.  Arch.  115,  169. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  bibromocinchonine  is  boiled  with  alcoholic 
potash  (or  oxide  of  silver)  so  long  as  bromide  of  potassium  continues  to 
De  formed ;  the  free  potash  is  neutralised  by  carbonic  acid ;  the  solution 
is  evaporated ;  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  water  to  remove  salts 
soluble  in  that  liquid.  The  insoluble  portion,  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
yields  crystals  of  oxycinchouine  on  cooling  and  evaporating  the 
solution. 


Colourlett  otyHalline  lamina. 
40  0  -    240    7407    .. 

H.  Strecker. 
mean. 
73-80 

2  N  28    8-64 

24  H 24    7-41     .. 

7-46 

4  0  82    9-88 

C«N«H«0*    ....     324    100-00 

Iflomerio  with  qninine,  quinidine,  and  quinicine,  also  with  SchUtzeiiberger*0  pro- 
duct obtained  by  tho  action  of  nitrous  add  on  cinchonine  (p.  202). 
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Oxycinchonine  does  not  produce  the  green  colour  which  is  produced 
by  quinine  with  chloiine-ioater  and  aramonia. 

It  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  solutions  which  arc  not  fluorescent. 
The  mono-acid  salts  crystallise  with  difficult}- ;  the  sulphate  and  oxalate 
most  easily.     Bi-acid  salts  have,  not  been  obtained. 

Sulphate  of  Oxycinchonine.  —  Crystals  which  lose  their  water 
partially  in  dry  air,  and  completely  at  100°. 

Gt  100*».  H.  Stpecker. 

C«N3n2404 324    86-86 

HO 9     2-41 

,S03 40     10  73     10-8 

C«^'2n2^0^HO,SO»   ....    373    10000 

Flak'num-salt.  —  Bichloride  of  platinum  throws  down  from  the 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  pale  yellow  flocks,  which  are  spaiingly 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Contains 
26*3  p.  c.  of  platinum,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C^N'H*H)*,2HC1, 
2PtCl*  (calc.  26-87  p.  c.  Pt.). 

Oxycinchonine  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  in  ether. 


Cinchonine-sulphuric  Acid. 

C«N«H»*SO«  =  C«N«H*K)*,SO». 

ScHuTZENBERGER.  CoTiipt.  rend.  47,  235 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  75,  254 ;  Ann. 
Pharm.  108,  353;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  684;  Kopp's  JaJiresber. 
1852,  370. 

Aeide  sulphocinchonique, 

Cinchonine  is  dissolved  in  fuming  oil  of  vitriol;  the  solution,  after 
standing  for  some  time,  is  diluted  with  water  and  neutralised  with  baryta ; 
the  filtrate  is  evaporated ;  and  from  the  baryta-salt  which  remains 
the  cinchonine-sulphuric  acid  is  separated  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Solid,  amorphous,  acid  mass.  —  Dissolves  in  all  proportions  in 
water. 

Baryta-salt.  —  Transparent,  friable,  vitreous  mass,  having  a 
slightly  bitter  taste.  —  Non-deliquescent :  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  water.  The  salt,  dried  at  lOO'',  contains  28*13  p.  c.  of  sulphate  of 
baryta,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C*°N»H»BaO*,SO*  (by  calc.  28'08 
p.  c.  BaO,SO»). 

The  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol. 


Methyl-cinchonine. 
C«N»H»0*  =  C«N»IPXC»H«)OSH». 

C.  STAHLaCHMiDT.     Ann.  Pharm.  91,  218;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  680; 
/.  iw.  Chem,  63,  89 ;  Kopp'a  Jahresber.  1854,  509* 
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Powdered  cinchonine,  dig'ested  with  iodide  of  methyl,  evolves  heat 
and  is  converted  into  hydriodate  of  methyl-cinchonine,  from  an  aqueous 
solution  of  which,  oxide  of  silver  throws  down  iodide  of  silver.  —  The 
methyl-cinchonine  remaining  in  solution  is  obtained  by  evaporation  as 
a  brown  crystalhne  mass,  which  deposits  oily  drops  with  water. 

The  salts  of  methyl-cinchonine  crystallise  with  difiBculty:  they 
dissolve  easily  in  water  and  alcohol.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  base 
precipitates  the  salts  of  the  sesquioxides. 

Hydtnodate  of  Methyl-cinchonine.  —  Deposited  from  its  solution  in 
boiling  water  in  fine  needles  on  cooling.  It  is  not  altered  by  iodide  of 
methyl  at  100°,  nor  decomposed,  in  aqueous  solution,  by  ammonia, 
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Chloride  of  mercury,  chloride  of  gold,  and  hichlmnde  of  platinum  throw 
down  double-salts  from  hydrochlorata  of  methyl-cinchonine.  The 
platinum-salt  contains,  at  110°,  26*73  p.  c.  of  platinum  (calc.  26*81 
p.  c.  Pt.). 


Methyl-cinchonidine. 

C»N«H»*CP  =  C^N>H»»(C»n»)0»,H«? 

SxAmsCHMiDT.     Ann.  Phaiin.  90,  221 ;  Pharm.  Centr,  1854,  680  ;  J.pr, 
Chem.  63,  89 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1854,  509. 

Methylchinidine.    See  page  223. 

Cinchonidine  becomes  warm  when  iodide  of  methyl  is  poured  upon 
it,  and  is  converted  into  hydriodate  of  methyl-cinchonidine,  from  an 
aqueous  solution  of  which,  oxide  of  silver  precipitates  iodide  of  silver, 
aqueous  methyl-cinchonidine  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  On  evapo- 
rating the  solution,  the  base  remains  as  a  brown  crystalline  mass. 

Hydriodate  of  Methyl-cinchonidine.  —  Crystallises  in  white,  shining 
needles  on  cooling  the  hot  aqueous  solution.  Ammonia  produces  in  the 
aqueous  solution  a  milky  turbidity,  which  disappears  on  the  addition 
of  more  ammonia. 
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Acetyl-cinchonine. 

C**N»n»0*  =  C^N»H»(C*H^)0*. 
ScHuTZENBERGER.     CompU  rend.  47.  235. 

By  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl,  cinchonine  is  converted  into 
hydrochlorate  of  acetyl-cinchonine,  from  which  the  base  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  same  way  as  benzoyl-cinchonine. 

Semi-fluid  resin,  haying  a  burning,  not  bitter  taste.  It  saturates 
the  same  quantity  of  acid  as  would  be  saturated  by  the  dnchonino 
contained  in  it. 

Benzoyl-cmchonine. 

C*N«H»0*  =  C*»N«H»(C"n«0«)0». 

SoHiJTZENBEitOER.  Compt.  rend.,  47,  233 ;  J.  p\  CJiem.  75,  125 ;  Ann. 
Pharm.  108,  351 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  677 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1858, 
869. 

Cinchonine  dissolves  in  chloride  of  benzoyl,  with  evolution  of  heat, 
and  after  heating  for  some  time,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  benzoyl-cinchonine.  The  mass  is  digested  with  water,  and 
the  resulting  solution  obtained  is  decanted  and  precipitated  with 
ammonia,  whereby  the  benzoyl-cinchonine  is  thrown  down  as  a  soft 
resin,  hardening  as  it  cools. 

White,  amorphous,  tasteless  resin. 

Schutzenberger. 
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Benzoyl-cinchonine  heated  on  platinum-foil  melts  and  hums,  with 
partial  volatilisation.  When  heated  with  aoda-Ume^  it  evolves  ben- 
zene. 

Insoluble  in  water.  —  Forms  very  soluble  salts. 
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Benzoyl-cinchonine  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Oxy-hromazo-nucleu8  C*®N»Brn"0». 

Bromocinchonine. 

Laurent.     Compt.  rend,  20,  1586;  N.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  24,  307;  Ann. 
Fharm.  69,  9;  J.pr.  Chem.  46,  52. 

Sromcinohonin.     Cinchomne  bromie. — According  to  Laurent  =  C*N'BrH"0*. 

Bromine  is  poured  upon  moist  bi-hydrochlorate  of  cinchoniue,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  the  excess  of  bromine  is  washed  off  with  alcohoh 
The  mixture  of  salts  tlien  remaining  is  boiled  with  a  little  alcohol,  which 
takes  up  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine  and  hydrobromate  of  bromo- 
cinchonine, and  leaves  behind  the  corresponding  nearly  insoluble  salts 
of  sesqui-bromocinchonine.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  the  bromo- 
cinchonine is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia,  boiling  till  the  alcohol  is 
driven  off,  and  cooling.     It  is  still  to  be  purified  by  crystallisation. 
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Hydrochlorate  of  Brojnocinchonine,  —  Bi-acid.  Kesembles  the  bi-acid 
hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine.  Contains  15-4  p.  c.  chlorine  (calc.  16-43 
p.  c.  CI). 

Platinum'Salt.  Pale-yellow  powder.  Contains,  after  drying  at  50®, 
24*25  p.  c.  of  platinum. 


Sesqui-bromocinchonine. 

Laukent.     Cotnpt.  rend.  20,  1588 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  309. 

Obtained,  together  with  bromo-ciuchonine,  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  bihydrochlorate  of  cinchonine,  and  remains  behind  as  a  salt  of 
hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  This 
insoluble  residue  is  boiled  with  water ;  the  solution  is  decomposed  by 
ammonia,  and  l<he  base  thereby  separated  is  crystallised  from  boiling 
alcohol. 

Very  slender,  slightly  bitter  needles,  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  — 
Melts  when  heated,  and  then  suddenly  blackens  and  froths  up. 
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According  to  Laurent,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  bromo-cinclionine 
and  bibromo-ciuchouino,  inasmuch  as  hot  alcohol  does  not  take  up  irom  it  any  of 
the  former  body,  and  its  salts  do  not  split  up. 

Hydrochlorate.  —  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
the  base  in  boiling  alcohol,  rhombic  tables  of  this  salt  crystallise  on 
cooling.  Right  prismatic  (Fig.  50),  w' :  m=  107°  to  108^  Contains 
14'5  p.  c.  of  chlorine  (calc.  for  the  bi-acid  salt,  14*2  p.  c). 

When  the  residue  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  is  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  sesqui-bromocinchonine,  and  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrochlorate  and  hydrobromate,  is  digested  with  anmioniacal 
alC/Ohol,  it  is  at  once  dissolved  ;  and  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
solution,  small  rhombic  tables,  soluble  in  water,  but  very  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  make  their  appearance  as  the  liquid  cools.  The 
crystals  belong  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  (Fig.  60)  v!  \u  =  107"* 
to  108°.  They  contam  43-60  p.  c.  C.  and  4*47  H.,  vrith  equal  numbera 
of  atoms  of  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids,  and  are  consequently 
Bichlorohromhydrate  de  Cinchonine  sesqutbromee^  C^N'Br^'*II'*'*0*,IlCl,HBr 
(Laurent). 

The  nitrate  forms  shining  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  The  platinum-salt  is  a  pale-yellow  precipitate,  containing 
23  p.  c.  platinum  at  1 00"^ ;  the  salt  contains  by  calculation  22*2  p.  c. 
platinum;  but  according  to  Laurent  (Compt,  rend,  20,  1588),  the  pre- 
cipitate loses  2  at.  of  water,  at  180°. 


Osn/hromazo'tmcleus  C*»N*Br»H*0*. 

Bibromocinchonine. 

C«N»Br»H»0»  =  C*>N«Br«H«>0«,H». 

Laurent.     Compt.  chim.  1849,  312  ;  An7i.  Fharm.  72, 305. 
n.  Stkecker.    Ann.  Fharm.  123,  379. 

An  excess  of  bromine,  together  with,  a  little  water,  is  poured  upon 
hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine ;  the  mixture  is  warmed  to  complete  the 
reaction,  and  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  bromine ;  and  the  product  is 
diluted  with  water,  boiled,  and  filtered.  Alcohol  is  then  added ;  and  the 
whole  is  boiled  afresh,  and  neutralised  with  ammonia :  the  bibi'omocin- 
chonine  then  crystallises  out  on  cooling  (Laurent).  Strecker  removes 
the  excess  of  bromine  by  means  of  a  httle  alcohol,  dissolves  the  residue 
in  boiling  alcohol,  adds  ammonia  to  the  solution,  and  leaves  it  to  crystal- 
lise. 

Colourless,  laminar  needles,  exerting  a  right-handed  action  on 
polarised  light  (Laurent). 

Laurent.  Strecker. 
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Bibromocinchonine  does  not  lose  water  at  160 '^ ;  at  200°  it  blackens 
and  puffs  up,  and  forms  a  substance  soluble  in  caustic  potash  and  pre- 
cipitable  from  the  solution  in  brown  flocks  by  acids  (Laurent).  — When 
it  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  or  with  alcohol  and  oocide  of  silvery 
bromide  of  potassium  or  bromide  of  silver  is  deposited,  and  oxycincho- 
nine  formed  (Strecker). 

Combinations.  With  Water.  The  (alcoholic  ?)  solution  of  bibromo- 
cinchonine set  aside  for  some  days  in  an  open  vessel,  deposits  square 
based  octahedral  crystals  of  the  size  of  pins'  heads.  The  crystals 
lose  4-2  p.  c.  of  water  at  160°  (2  at.  =  3'72  p.  c.  IIO)  (Laurent). 

Bibromocinchonine  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Bibromocinchonine.  —  C*°N»Br»fl»0»,2B[Cl.  Depo- 
sited from  a  boiling  solution  on  cooling  in  rhombic  tables,  truncated  on 
the  four  acute  summits.  —  Isomorphous  with  hydrochlorate  of  sesqui- 
bromocinchonine.    u  :  a'  =  104  to  105°  ;  ^  :  i  =  137°  (Laurent). 

Bibromocinchonine  dissolves  slightly  in  boiling  alcohol 


Oxychlorazo-nucleus  C«N«CPH*oO». 

Bichlorocinchoniiie. 

C*^N»C1»H»0»  =  C«N»Cl»H»0»,H»f. 

A.  Laurent  Compt.  rend.  20,  1588 ;  N.  Ann.  CJiim.  Phys,  24,  304 ; 
J.pr.  Chem.  46,  52  ;  Ann,  Pharm.  69,  9 ;  Kopp^a  Jahresber.  1847  and 
1848,  618. 

CMorS-cinchonine.     CinchotUne  hicUorie, 

When  chlorine  is  made  to  act  upon  a  warm  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine,  hydrochlorate  of  bichlorocin- 
chonine  is  thrown  down  as  a  heavy  crystalline  powder,  which  is  puri- 
fied by  crystaUisation  from  boiling  water.  From  a  boiling  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt,  ammonia  throws  down  the  bichlorocinchonine  in 
light  flocks,  crystallisable  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Microscopic  needles,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  containing  18*9 
p.  c.  chlorine  (calc.  for  C«N«n»»CI*0>  =  18-83  p.  c.  CI).  Exerts  a  right- 
handed  action  on  polarised  hght. 

Bichlorocinchonine  distilled  with  caustic  potash  yields  chinoline.  — 
It  forms  with  adds,  crystallisable  salts  resembling  those  of  bromocin- 
chonine  and  isomorphous  therewith. 

Hydrohromate  of  Bichlorocinchonine.  —  Shining  needles,  isomorphous 
with  bihydrochlorate  of  cinchonine  and  hydrochlorate  of  bichlorocin- 
chonine. The  crystals  belong  to  the  right  prismatic  system  (Pig.  50), 
and  exhibit  the  same  faces  as  the  cinchonine-salt,  but  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  faces  i  BX\Ap  they  have  the  appearance  of  six-sided 
-  prisms  bevelled  by  u  and  u'.  Angle  w  :  m'  =  104°  ;  ^ :  i  =  137°.  Con- 
tains 30*2  p.  c.  bromine,  and  may  therefore  be  represented  by  the 
formula  C*'N«Cl»H»0»,2nBr  (calc.  29-79  p.  c.  Br).  Dissolves  with 
diflSculty  in  water. 
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Jli/drochlorate  of  Bichlorocinchonine.  —  Crystals  of  the  right  pris- 
matic system  (Fig.  50)  w'  :  w  =  106° ;  p  :  i  =  136-5°  to  137-5^.  —Dis- 
solves slightly  in  water  and  in  about  50  parts  of  alcohol. 
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Nitrate  of  Bichlorocinchonine,  —  Right  prismatic.  Small  tetrahe- 
drons of  scalene  triangles  having  two  opposite  edges  truncated. 
Slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Platinum-salt,  —  Pale-yellow  powder,  losing  2-4  p.  c.  of  water  at 
180°  after  drying  at  100°. 

at  100'.  Laurent 
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Primary  Nucleus  C^II*. 

Blue  Galbanum-oil. 
C*»H»0«  =  C*»H»  HH)*. 

MdssirER  (&  HlasfwetzV  Wien.  Acad,  Ber,  48,  477 ;  Ann,  Pharm,  119, 
257 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  86, 159.  Zeitschr,  Ch,  Pharm.  4,  512  ;  Cheni.  Cenir. 
1861,  673 ;  JRepert.  aiim,  pure,  3,  462  ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1861,  687. 

Purified  galbanum-resin  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  yields  water, 
a  greenish-yellow  oil,  and  crystals  of  umbelliferone.  The  oil  is  freed 
from  the  crystalline  body  by  repeated  boiling  with  water,  and  at  last 
with  very  dilute  potash;  it  is  then  dehydrated  by  heating  it  to  110° 
in  a  current  of  air,  and  rectified,  the  first  and  last  portions  of  the  dis- 
tillate being  rejected. 

Pure  blue,  thick  oil,  of  the  colour  of  ammoniacal  oxide  of  copper. 
Boils  at  289°.  Does  not  solidify  in  the  cold.  Has  a  slightly  aromatic 
odour,  and  an  acrid,  y^ry  bitter  taste. 

]liC5s8mer. 
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Bromine  converts  the  oil  into  a  resin,  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic 
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acid*  —  Mtrtc  acid  colours  it  a  yellowish-red,  turning  darker  on  heating. 
—  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  brown-yellow.  —  Galbanum  oil  is  decolorised 
by  warming  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  and  when  distilled  there- 
with, yields  a  yellowish  oil,  boiling  at  250°  to  253°,  and  containing,  on 
the  average,  86-81  p.  c.  C,  10'76  II.,  and  2*43  0.,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  C~H»0»  (calc.  86-66  p.  c.  C,  10-47  H.).     The  yellow  oU  there- 

fore  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  blue  oil  as  ether  to  alcohol The  blue 

oil  boiled  with  sodium  in  a  retort  the  beak  of  which  inclines  upwards, 
till  the  colour  of  the  distillate  disappears,  yields  a  colourless  oil,  having 
an  odour  of  herbs  and  a  mild  taste,  and  boiling  at  254^  :  it  contains  88-74 
p.  c,  C.  and  11-24  H.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C*°H**  (calc. 
88-88  p.  c.  C,  11-12  H).  —  The  blue  oil  is  not  altered  by  alkalis,  or  by 
distillation  with  lime.  —  It  is  coloui'ed  light  green  by  alcohoHc  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron. 

The  oil  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  deep  blue  colour. 


Oalbanum-reBin. 

Meissneb.    N.  Tr.  1,  1,  8. 
Johnston.     Phil.  Trans.  1840,  862. 

MossMBR.     Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  43,  477 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  119,  267. 
Hlasiwetz  &  Barth.     Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  49,  208  ;  Chem.   Centr.  1864, 
806. 

Galbanum  is  freed  from  volatile  oil  by  distillation  with  water ;  the 
remaining  resin  is  separated  from  the  supernatant  milky  liquid,  and 
boiled  with  milk  of  lime ;  and  the  dark-yellow  filtrate  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws  down  whitish-yellow  flocks  to 
be  purified  by  washing,  dissolving  in  ether,  and  evaporating  (Moss- 
mer).  Meissner  and  Johnston  investigated  the  alcoholic  extract 
purified  by  boiling  with  water. 

Galbanum-resin  forms  whitish-yellow  flocks,  which  soften  and  melt 
when  warmed.  On  evaporating  its  ethereal  solution,  it  remains  as  a 
honey-yellow  mass,  no  longer  completely  soluble  in  alcohol  (Mossmer). 
Tasteless  (Meissner). 

CcUeuUUion  oecordiTtg  to  Johnston.  Mdssmer. 

Hlasiwetz.  a,                   b.  melted. 

52  C    312    ....      72-56    ....  7316    ....      73-20  ....      7160    ....      7205 

88 H    88     ....        8-84    ....  8  47     ....        812  ....        844    ....        800 

10  O 80    ....       18-60     ....  18-37     ....       1868  ....       19-96     ....       19-95 

C"H«OW.     430    ....     10000    ....     100*00     ....     10000    ....     10000    ....     10000 

a  was  heated  to  66  or  92*;  J  to  160*  for  2  hours,  wherehy  10  per  cent,  was 
Tolatilised  (Johnston). 

Galbanom-resin  submitted  to  dry  distillation  yields  a  blue  oil 
(p.  238),  water,  and  umbelHferone  (Mossmer).     Probably  thus : 

CJMH^O^o  =  0«H»09  +  C»3H*0*  +  4H0  (Hlasiwetz). 
Umbelliferone. 

With  warm  nitric  acid,  it  forms  acetic  and  oxalic  acids.  —  Dissolves  ia 
oil  of  vitriol  with  dark  yellowish-brown  colour,  without  evolving  sul- 
l^urouB  acid  (Meissner). -^  A  concentrated  alcoholic  solution,  satu- 
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rated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  heated  to  100*,  yields  umbelli- 
ferone  and  a  brown  mass,  but  no  sugar  (Mossmer).  When  melted  with 
caustic  potash,  it  froths  up  and  evolves  aromatic  vapours,  the  residue 
containing  resorcin  (infra),  oxalic  acid,  and  one  or  more  volatile  fatty 
acids  (Hlasiwetz  &  Barth). 

Galbanum-resin  dissolves  slightly  both  in  cold  and  in  hot  solutions  of 
caustic  potash,  and  forms  with  the  latter  a  soap  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  liquid,  and  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water  (Meissner).  —  It  dissolves 
partially  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  easily  in  alcohol ;  and  is  completely 
soluble  in  commercial,  but  only  partially  soluble  in  absolute  ethei' 
(Mossmer).  It  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  alcohol  of  60  p.  c,  and  but 
very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  almonds 
(Meissner). 

Galbatium.  Mother-resin,  —  From  Galbanum  officinale.  Brown  and 
white  ;  brittle  in  the  cold,  but  becomes  tough  on  warming.  lias  an 
unpleasant  odour,  and  an  acrid,  bitter  taste.  An  alcohoHc  solution 
reddens  litmus.  —  Contains  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  gum,  together  with 
woody  fibre  and  other  vegetable  residue.  —  By  dry  distillation, 
it  yields  umbelliferone  (Sommer,  N.  Br,  Arch,  98,  1),  a  yellow  water 
containing  acetic  acid,  a  pale-green,  afterwards  blue,  and  at  last  brown- 
red  oil,  beside  carbonic  acid  and  hydrocarbons  (Meissner),  With  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  of  1-2,  it  yields  styphnic  or  other  acids  ^Bottger  &  WiD). 
It  is  more  violently  attacked  than  gum  ammoniacum  oy  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*34,  dissolving  rapidly  and  forming  camphretic  acid  (Schwanert, 
Ann,  Pharm.  128,  123).  —  Forms  a  milky  liquid  with  water  and 
yields  a  volatile  oil  by  distillation  (Pelletier,  Bull.  Pharm.  4,  97). 

Volatile  oil  of  galbanum  is  colourless,  of  sp.  gr.  0*8842  at  9° 
(Mossmer),  0-895  (Fmkh,  N.  Jahrb.  Phai-m,  4,  285),  0-912  (Meissner). 
It  exerts  a  right-handed  action  on  polarised  hght,  boils  at  160"*,  and  is 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  into  it, 
turns  it  red  and  forms  crystals ;  dilute  nitric  acid  renders  it  dark  coloured 
without  forming  crystals  in  three  months  (Mossmer). 


Addendum  to  vol.  xi,  p.  379. 

Resorcin. 

C»HK)*  =  C»H«0',0»? 

Hlasiwetz  &  Barth.     Wien.  Akad,  Ber.  49,  203  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  130, 
354;  Chem.  Centr.  1864,  SOQ.  —  Zeitschr.  Ch,  Pharm.  7,  285. 

Formation,  By  melting  guaiacum,  galbanum,  or  ammoniacum  resin 
with  caustic  potash. 

Preparation.  The  portion  of  galbanum-resin  soluble  in  alcohol  is 
melted  with  2  to  3i  parts  of  caustic  potash,  till  the  mass  becomes 
homogeneous,  the  reaction  being  attended  with  much  frothing  and  the 
evolution  of  aromatic  vapours.  The  fused  mass  is  at  once  poured 
into  water  and  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  after  cooling  and 
filtering,  the  liquid  is  repeatedly  shaken  with  ether,  which  takes  up 
resorcin.     The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  sub- 
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mitted  to  distillatioii,  when  a  distillate  is  obtained  oonsisting  at  first  of 
a  thick  oil,  and  afterwards  of  resorcin^  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass.    The  product  is  purified  either  by  rectifying  and  collecting  the 

Eortion  passing  over  between  269**  and  279**,  or  by  dissolving  in  a 
tile  warm  water,  adding  baryta- water  to  alkaline  reaction,  and  taking 
up  the  resorcin  by  ether,  in  which  case  the  fatty  acids  are  left  in 
combination  with  baryta. 

Properties.  Colourless,  rhombic  tables,  or  short  thick  prisms,  melt- 
ing and  volatilising  slightly  at  99°,  and  boiling  without  decomposition 
at  271**.  ^Neutral ;  inodorous.  Has  a  disagreeable,  harsh,  sweet  taste. 
Vapour-density  =  4*1,  which  is  a  little  too  high,  owing  to  decom- 
position indicated  by  a  deep-brown  coloration  of  the  substance. 

Hlaaiwetz  &  Barth. 
wean, 

12  0  72    65-46    ..i 653 

6  H 6    5-45    5-7 

4  O  82    2910    290 


0«HH>* 110    100-00    100-0 

Tolnme.       VapoTUNdenaity. 

Garbon-Tapour... 12    1...    49920 

Hydrogen 6    0-4168 

Oxygen 2 22186 

Besordn-Taponr  ....      2    ............    7*6264 

1 8-8182 

Isomeric  with  hydrokinone  (xi,  161)  and  pyrocatechin  (xi,  879) ; 
homologous  with  orcin  (xii,  853). 

Resorcin  hums  with  a  luminous  flame.  —  When  exposed  to  the  air 
it  acquires  a  faint  reddish  colour.  —  Saturated  bromine-water  throws 
down  from  moderately  dilute  aqueous  resorcin  soft  needles  of  tribromo- 
resorcin,  C'Br'HK)*,  which  dissolve  with  diflficulty  in  cold,  and  easily  in 
boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  give  off  water  of  crystallisation  at 
100**.  —  Aqueous  resorcin,  mixed  with  ammonia  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
assumes  a  rose-red  to  brown  colour,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  dark- 
blue  residue,  which  dissolves  in  water  and  is  reddened  by  acids.  — 
Chloride  of  lime  colours  it  a  transient  violet;  sesquicMoride  of  iron 
dark- violet  to  black,  the  colour  disappeaiing  on  addition  of  ammonia, 
whilst  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  precipitated.  —  Resorcin  throws  down 
suboxide  of  copper  from  alkaline  solutions  of  the  oxide,  and  reduces 
nitrate  of  silver, 

Resorcin  dissolves  veiy  easily  in  watery  akoholy  and  ether^  also  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon  and  chloroform. 


Oxygen-nuckus  C^HW*. 

Goaiaretic  Acid. 

Hlasiwbtz.    Ann.  Pharm.  112,  182;  Chem.  Centr.  1860,  97;  Kqpp's 
Jahresb.  1859,  514. 
VOL.  xvn.  K 
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BxAsrwcTZ  &  Y.  OiLK.  Wien.  Acad.  Bar.  43,  463 ;  Am.  Pharm.  119r 
266 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  86,  863 ;  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  4,  499 ;  Chm, 
Ckntr.  1861,  641 ;  N.*J.  Pharm.  41,  88;    Kopp'a  JahreA.  1861,  685, 

BxAsiWBTZ  &  Babth.  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  49, 1  $  Ann.  Pharm.  130,  346 } 
N.  Repert.  Pharm.  18,  193. 

Hadelich.  U&ber  die  Bestandth,  des  Ouajakharzea.  Dissert.  Grott.  1862 ; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  87,  821;  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  6,  104;  Chem.  CerUi\ 
1863,  305;  R^.  Chim.pure6,  271;  Kopp'a  Jahreeh.  1862,  466. 

Source.    In  guaiac-resin.     (See  below.) 

Preparation.  One  pound  of  guaiac-resin  is  dissolved  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  alcohol  to  form  a  thin  syrup ;  the  solution,  clarified 
by  straining,  is  mixed  with  a  strong  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  half 
a  pound  of  caustic  potash;  and  the  mixture  is  left  to  itself  for 
twenty-four  hours.  It  then  solidifies  to  a  pulpy  mass,  which  is  to  be 
purified  by  pressing  it  between  linen  cloth,  mixing  it  repeatedly  with 
strong  alcohol  and  pressing,  and  lastly  by  triturating  and  washing  it 
with  cold  water,  then  dissolving  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  weak 
alcohol.  On  cooling  the  filtrate  it  is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  must 
be  twice  recrystallised.  The  potash-salt  of  guaiaretic  acid  thus  ob- 
tained is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  add,  ^^ereupon  the  guaiaretic 
acid  is  thrown  down  as  a  soft,  sticky  precipitate,  which  is  washed  and 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  the  solution  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  (Hlasiwetz).  —  2.  The  powdered  resin  is  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  with  half  its  weight  of  lime  previously  made  into  a  milk ;  the 
liquid  is  strained  o£F ;  and  the  solid  residue  is  dried  and  exhausted  with 
hot  alcohol  in  a  percolator.  The  light-yellow  tincture  thus  obtained  is 
freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation ;  trie  residue  is  dissolved  in  solution 
of  caustic  soda  of  sp.  gr.  1*8 ;  and  the  soda-salt  formed  on  cooling  is 
pressed,  recrystallised  from  water  containing  soda,  and  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  add  (Hlasiwetz  &  v.  Gilm). 

Purification.  —  1.  By  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  —  3.  Bv  ro- 
crystallisation  from  warm  concentrated  acetic  aqid.  The  ciystals  are 
washed  with  strong  acetic  add,  with  weaker  acetic  acid,  and  with 
water,  in  succession.  —  8.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  add,  dilated 
with  water  till  it  becomes  turbid,  deposits  crystals  on  standing  over 
night,  as  is  also  the  case  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  soda  or 
potash-salt  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  after  addition  of 
nydrochloric  acid  (Hlasiwetz  *  &  v.  Gilm).  The  pure  acid  remains 
colourless  in  the  air ;  its  alcoholic  solution  assumes  a  pure  grass-green 
colour  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  but  is  not  rendered  blue  or  green 
b^  chlorine- water ;  neither  does  the  solution,  diluted  with  water  to  a 
milk,  turn  blue  on  dropping  red  fuming  nitric  acid  into  it  (Hlasiwetz 
&  V.  Gibn). 

Properties.  The  crystals,  which  are  hydrated,  according  to  Hade- 
lich, are  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  melting  or  by  long  ex- 
posure to  heat.  —  They  exert  a  left-handed  action  on  polarised 
fiicht,  [aj  j  =  18*26**  (Hadelich).  When  rapidly  distilled,  the  greater 
part  volatilises  unchanged  (Hlasiwetz  &  v.  Gilm). 
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HlaAWdts  &        Haddioih. 
T.  Gilm. 


40  0 240    72-73    ........      72-53    ........      71-98 

28  H 26    7-87    -        7*91    « 7-86 

8  0 64    19-41    19-56    20'22 

0*>H»0»  ....    830    10000    10000    10000 

Decompositions.  1.  Oaaiaretic  add,  submitted  to  dry  distillaton^  yields 
a  thick  yellow  oil,  consiBtiDg  of  gaaiacol,  guaiadn,  and  pyrogaaiacin, 
the  last  of  which  speedily  crystallises  out  (Hl^siwetz  &  v.  Gilm).  — 
2.  Bums  on  platinum-foil  with  luminous  flame,  leaving  no  residue.  — 
8.  Nitric  acid  acts  violently  upon  it,  forming  a  yellow,  brittle  resin 
(Hlasiwetz  &  v.  Gilm),  but  no  oxalic  acid  (Hadelich).  — 4.  Guaiaretic 
acid  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  purple  colour ;  water  added  to  the 
soliition  throws  down  a  white  product.  —  6.  Bromine  converts  its  solu- 
tion in  bisi]dphide  of  carbon  into  bromoguaiaretic  acid.  Chlorine  evolves 
a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  a  red,  glutinous,  non- 
crys^Uisable  resin.  Pentachkride  of  phosphorus  acts  in  a  similar 
manner  (Hlasiwetz  &  v.  Gilm).  Hydrochloric  acid  passed  into  the 
alcoholic  solution  does  nut  form  an  ether  (Hadelich).  —  6.  The  acid 
melted  with  caustic  potash  yields  the  same  products  as  fi^aiac-resin, 
with  the  exception  of  the  add,  which  turns  alkalis  gre<ft  (Hlasiwetz 
&  Barth).  —  7.  Chloride  of  acetyl  forms  a  substitution-product,  which 
crystallises  from  iJcohol  in  granules  (Hlasiwetz). 

Comhinations.  —  With  Water.  Mono-hydrated  Ouiaiaretic  acid. 
Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  soft  small  nodules  and  scales,  having  a  faint 
odour  of  vanilla ;  from  acetic  acid  in  inodorous  brittle  needles ;  from 
alcohol  diluted  with  water  in  shining,  thin  laminae  (Hlasiwetz  &  v.  Gilm). 
Rhombic  pyramids  having  their  terminal  summits  acuminated  (Hadelich). 
Melts  at  75°  to  80°,  and  if  cooled  immediately  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass ;  but  if  heated  above  its  melting-point,  it  solidifies  to  a  resin 
(Hlasiwetz  &  v.  Gilm).  Loses  6*73  p.  c.  of  water  on  melting 
(HadeUch)  (l  at.  =6-17  p.  c). 

The  acia  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  It  forms  with  bases  mono- 
and  semi-acid  s<utSj  and  is  therefore  bibasic  (Hlasiwetz  &  v.  Gilm) ;  but 
according  to  Hadelich,  who  obtained  a  quadrimetallic  lead-salt,  it  is 
quadribasic.  —  The  salts  of  the  alkalis  are  crystallisable,  those  of  the 
earths  and  metallic  oxides  are  amorphous  predpitates.  The  semi-add 
(neutral)  salts  of  the  alkalis  are  obtained  only  with  excess  of  alkali. 
Their  solutions,  after  boiling,  deposit  mono-acid  salts  on  cooling,  while 
the  solutions  of  the  mono-acid  salts  suffer  further  change,  a  mixture  of 
free  add  and  acid  salt  being  deposited.  The  salts  are  decomposed  by 
mineral  acids  (Hlasiwetz  &  v.  Gilm). 

Guaiaretic  acid  dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold  or  warm  ammonia" 
water.  Sal-ammoniac  precipitates  the  acid  from  the  potash-salt  (Hlasi- 
wetz &  V.  Gilm). 

Fotash'Salt,  —  A.  Bibasic,  —  A  hot  moderately  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  dissolves  guaiaretic  add^  and  on  cooling  deposits  fine 
scales  of  the  salt.  Strong  solution  of  potash  solidifies,  on  addition  of 
the  acid,  to  a  pulpy  mass,  a  solution  of  which  in  warm  alcohol  deposits 
the  salt  in  scales  and  laniin»  on  cooling.  —  The  salt  is  also  thrown 
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down  by  alcoholic  potash  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  add  in  the 
form  of  an  indistinctly  crystalline  precipitate.  —  Contains,  at  100**, 
sometimes  4  at.,  sometimes  6  at.  water,  which  are  expelled  at  140^. 
By  dry  distillation  it  yields  white  vapours,  water,  and  a  little  empyreu* 
matic  oiL  —  A  solution  of  the  salt  in  dilute  alcohol,  after  boiling  for 
some  time  and  cooling,  deposits  the  mono-acid  sieJt  (Hlasiwetz  & 
V.  Gihn). 

Hlasiwetz  &  t.  Qilm. 


a. 

mean. 

40  0 

••.•..••«••..»•••.•• 

240 

M..1... 

64-30 

**«•••• 

.      64-67 

28  H    

28 

....    M. 

633 

....... 

6-44 

2  E....MM..., 

78 

17-66 

.      17-28 

12  O 

— 

96 

21-71 

........ 

21-71 

0«H»«KW 

+  4ftO   -« 

442 

•.**•... 

100-00 



.    100-00 

5. 

HUwiwetz  &  T. 

Gifaiu 

4W  %/••.•••«••••• 

240 

....•*.. 

62-17 

M.....I 

62-88 

80  H 

80 

......M 

652 

6-26 

2  £    •••..... 

•M.M...M.  >...    ••• 

78 

.M..... 

16-99 

16-68 

14  0 

112 

2432 

24-88 

C«H«KW 

+  6H0   .... 

460 

100-00 

10000 

a  lost  8*16  p.  c.  of  water  at  140""  ^4  at.  »  8*16  p.c.);  &  was  likewise  dried  at  100* 
before  analysis.  Both  salts  exhibited,  at  140*,  the  oomposition  of  the  semi-acid  salt, 
a  oontaining  23-0,  b  22*3  p.c.  KO  (by  oalc.  2816). 

B.  Mono-acid,  —  Friable  crystals,  obtained  also  by  adding  carbonate 
of  potash  to  a  solution  of  the  add  in  weak  alcohol,  heating,  and  adding 
dilute  alcohol  till  solution  is  effected.  Decomposed  by  prolonged  boil* 
ing  of  the  solution,  —  Gives  off  4*8  p.  c.  of  water  at  120°  (2  at.  ==  4*66 
p.  c.  HO)  (Hlasiwetz  &  v.  Gilm). 


flrflOO*. 

Hlaaiwets  &  y. 

Gihn. 

4A/  O. ■.........••...< 

240    . 

62-17 

61-48 

27  H    

...........      27    ........ 

6-99 

........ 

7-20 

K 

•••a.......               0«7          M...M. 

10-10 

......M 

9-88 

10  0 

80    

20-74 



21-56 

0"H«KO»  +  2H0....    886    lOOW    100-00 

Sodct-saU.  —  A.  Bibaaic.  —  Alcoholic  soda  throws  down  from  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  an  abundant  precipitate,  which  when  dis- 
solved by  heating  it  with  caustic  soda  and  water,  quickly  crystallises 
in  shining  lamina.  —  Dissolves  in  a  hot  mixture  of  water  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol,  the  solution  depositing  the  mono-acid  salt  on  cooung 
(Hlasiwetz  &  v.  Gihn). 

at  100^  Hlasiwetz  &  t.  Giliii. 

40  0 240    ........      68*29 68*06 

28  H    28    6-83 684 

2  Na  46    11-22    11*47 

12  0 96    23-66    2864 

C«H>«Na«0»  +  4H0....    410    10000    100-00 

The  salt  dried  at  120"  oontains  12*86  p.  o.  of  soditmi}  and  is  therefore  anhydroQS 
(oalo.l2-80p.c.lfa). 

B.  Mono-acid.  —  Small  shining  laminso,  which,  after  diying  at 
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100'',  lose  701  p.  c.  of  water  at  120''  (2  at.  HO  =  4*86  p.  c.)  (Hlasiwetz 
and  y.  Gilm). 

<a  lOO"*.  Hlaaiwetz  &  y.  Gilm. 

4D  0 ^.................    240    ........  64-86  ........      66*01 

27  H 27 7-29  7-68 

Na 23    « 6-21  614 

10  0. 80    21-64  21-27 

0*>H»NaO»  +  2H0  ....    370    10000    100-00 

ai  120*.  Hlasiweiis  &  t.  Oilm. 

40  0 240    68-18  67-91 

26  H 26    .. 7-10  7-62 

Na  28    6-53  689 

8  0 64    1819  ........      1808 

C«H»Na08....    862    100-00    10000 

Baryta-^aU,  —  The  bibarytic  salt,  precipitated  from  chloride  of 
barima  by  the  potash-salt,  is  amorphous  and  chalk- white. 

Hladwetx  k  y.  Qiha. 

0«H>«0«    812    6709 

2BaO    163    32-91    32^1 

C«H««Ba*0» ....    466    10000 

Lead-salt.  —  Quadrthaaicf  —  An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  add  is 
added  to  boiling  alcoholic  basic  acetate  of  lead,  in  (^[uantity  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  complete  precipitation ;  the  whole  is  wanned  for  an 
hour  without  access  of  air ;  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation 
with  boiling  alcohol  and  water.  —  White  precipitate,  which,  «rfter  drying 
at  lOO*',  does  not  give  off  any  water  at  130^  (Uadelich). 

HadeUoh. 
ai  180*.  flMon. 

0«BPK)»   326    48-94 

4Pb  416    66-06     . 68-79 

0«BP>Pb*0«  ....    742    100-00 

Guaiaretic  add  dissolves  in  1*86  parts  of  alcohol  of  90*2  p.c.  at 
15^,  and  in  the  same  quantity  of  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  chloroform^  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  ethyl,  and  bcMsne  (HadeUch). 


Oxy-bromine-nucleus  (?^Br*H"0*. 

Bromogoaiaretic  Acid. 

C*^Br*HW*  =  C«Br*H»H)«,0*. 

HiASXWBTZ  &  V.  Gilm.    Ann.  Pharm.  119,  275. 

Bromine  is  dropped  into  a  solution  of  guaiaretic  add  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  till  the  liquid  passes  through  carmine-red  and  violet, 
and  assumes  a  brown  colour:  the  solution  is  then  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath.    The  crystals  which  remain  are  washed  with  cold 
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aloohol  and  dissolyed  in  a  large  quantity  of  bailing  alcohol,  from  wliidi 
the  acid  is  rapidly  deposited  on  cooling. 
Colourless,  loose,  shining  short  needles. 
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Appendix  to  Guaiaretic  Acid,. 

1.  Guaiac  Beta-resin. 
C«*BW)"  or  C»B?K)*. 

Obtained  as  a  residue  insoluble  in  ether  in  the  preparation  of  guaia- 
conio  acid  (p.  155).  This  residue  is  completely  freed  from  guaia- 
conic  acid  by  mixing  it  with  sand  and  treatinc^  with  ether ;  it  is  then 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  and  precipitated 
by  pouring  the  solution  into  ether.  The  brown  flocks  are  still  to  be 
pureed  by  again  dissolving  and  precipitating,  and  lastly  by  precipitating 
the  alcoholic  solution  with  water. 

Red-brown  powder,  melting  at  200^  to  a  black  mass.  NeutraL  Dis- 
solves in  alkalis,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  the  neutral 
acetate.  —  Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  acetate  of  ethyl, 
but  is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  Contains  at  lOO"*, 
on  an  average,  67*81  p.  c.  C,  5*81  H.,  and  a  Uttle  nitrogen 
(Kadelich). 

2.  Ouaiac-yellow. 

Hadelich.    Dissertation,  page  9. 

Tellow  eolowring  matter  of  Ghiaiao  reBin.    Obeerred  by  PeUetier. 

Powdered  guaiac  resin  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  li(]^uid  is 
filtered  and  evaporated,  so  that,  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
greater  part  of  the  hme  may  be  precipitated  as  carbonate,  whilst  most  of 
the  guaiaretic  add  deposited.  The  residue  is  exhausted  with  water, 
and  the  solution  is  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  filtered,  and  left 
to  stand  for  14  days  or  longer,  when  small  pale-brown  tables  crystallise 
out.  The  crystals  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  a  lar^e  quantity  of  water, 
leaving  resin,  but  are  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  crystallise 
from  the  latter  on  evaporation. 

Pale-yellow,  quadratic  octohedrons  with  truncated  summits,  or  quad- 
ratic tables.  Inodorous,  bitter,  and  grating  between  the  teeth.  Contains 
nitrogen.    Neutral.    Without  action  on  polarised  light. 

When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  yields  a  distillate  of  brown  oil  -*- Melts 
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on  platinum-fail  to  a  greenish-yellow  mase,  with  loss  of  water,  and 
afterwards  bums,  evolving  suffocating  vapours.  —  Dissolves  in  oil  of 
vitriolj  forming  a  fine  blue  solution,  which  becomes  green  and  yellow 
as  it  absorbs  water,  but  turns  blue  again  on  wanning.  It  is  de- 
colorised by  the  addition  of  water.  —  Dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid 
with  orange  colour,  which  is  changed  to  red  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

Difficultly  soluble  in  water ^  and  scarcely  at  all  in  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid,  either  strong  or  dilute,  by  which  it  is  not  decomposed.  —  Dissolves 
easily  in  aqueous  ammonia,  alkalis,  and  alkaline  earths,  with  deep  yellow 
colour,  which  is  destroyed  by  acids.  —  The  aqueous  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  salts  of  the  metals,  with  the  exception  of  the  neutral 
and  basic  acetates  of  lead. 

Dissolves  oasify  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetate  of 
ethyl,  and  with  difficulty  in  chloroform,  benzene,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 


3.  Guaiac-resini 

Bbande.    Arm.  Chhn,  98,  140. 

WoLLASTON.    Oilb.  39,  294. 

BucHNEB.    lUpert.  3,  281. 

Pagenstechbb.    N.  Tr.  3,  1,  447. 

Taddki.    N.  Tr.  4,  2,  159. 

Planche.    J.  Pharm.  6,  16 ;  N.  Tr.  4,  2,  261 ;  Berl.  Jahrb.  1820.  16. 

Bbandes.    Berl.  Jahrb.  1821,  143. 

Unverdorben.    H.  Tr.  8,  1,  57.  —  Fogg.  8,  481 ;  16,  869. 

Tromsdoefp.    N.  Tr.  21,  1,  27. 

Fb.  Jahn.    N.  Br.  Arch.  33,  269. 

ScHACHT.    i\r.  Br.  Arch.  35,  8. 

W.  MuLLEB.  N.  Br.  Arch.  35,  262. 

ScHoNBEiN.    Fogg.  67,  97 ;  73,  489 ;  75,  851. 

OsAim.    Fogg.  67,  372. 

fVom  Oucdacum  officinaU  (Handbuchy  viii  [2],  20).  Obtained  partly 
by  spontaneous  exudation :  Gvmmi  Guaiacum,  Resina  Quaiaci  nativa ; 
partly  by  exhausting  the  wood  with  alcohol :  Besina  Oumaei.  —  Oreenish 
externally,  reddish  and  greenish-brown  within ;  easily  tiiturable  to  a 
grey-white  powder ;  translucent ;  of  conchoidal  and  splintery  fracture. 
Sp.  gr.  1-205  (Pfaff),  1-2289  (Brande).  Becomes  tough  when  chewed. 
The  resin  prepared  from  the  wood  melts  in  boiling  water.  In  the 
form  of  powder  and  when  heated  it  has  a  balsamic  odour.  Tastes 
sweetiBh-bitter,  and  hot  and  harsh  in  the  throat:  the  resin  of  the 
wood,  however,  is  tasteless  (Buchner ;  Trommsdorff). 

Guaiac  resin  contains  71-00  p.c.  C,  7-03  H.,  and  21-97  0.  It  is, 
however,  not  a  single  substance,  but  contains  -^th  its  weight  of  a 
resin  insoluble  in  ether,  besides  yellow-coloui-ing  matter  (relletier, 
J.  Fharm.  27,  386).  The  commercial  resin  contains,  besides  resin 
proper,  bark,  woody  fibre,  gum,  and  brown  extractive  (Buchner, 
Bq^.  3,  281).  On  evaporating  its  solution  in  cold  alcohol  on  flat 
plates,  and  heating  the  residue  for  12  hours  to  120°,  there  remains  a 
transparent,  ruby-red,  brittle  resin,  containing  68*54  p.c.  0.,  6*83  H., 
and  24-63  0.  (Johnston,  FhU.  Trans.  1889,  291). 
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Guaiac  resin  contains,  in  100  parts,  10-50  parts  of  g^aiaretic  add 
(p.  241)  70*35  of  guaiaconic  add  (p.  155),  9*76  of  beta-resin,  besides 
gum,  woody  fibre,  solid  constituents  insoluble  in  water,  guaiadc  add 
(zi,  897 ;  and  xvii,  252)  and  guaiac  yellow  (p.  240)  (Hadelich). 

According  to  Unverdorben,  guaiac  resin  consists  of  a  portion  which 
is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  aqueous  ammonia,  but  insoluble  in 
boiling  carbonate  of  soda,  and  precipitates  acetate  of  copper  at 
the  boiling  heat ;  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  a  second  resm, 
which  forms  with  ammonia  a  tarry  compound,  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  and  giving  off  its  anmionia  on  boiling.  —  Jahn  d^ting^hes 
three  resins,  two  of  which  are  soluble  in  ether,  and  separable  from 
one  another  by  ammonia. 

According  to  Eosmann  (N.  J.  Pharm.  88,  82)  the  purified  resin  is 
decomposed  by  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  separation  of 

Siaiaretin  and  formation  of  sugar.  This  observation  was  found  by 
adelich  not  to  be  correct,  either  in  the  case  of  crude  guaiac  resin  or 
of  any  of  its  constituents.  Eosmann  {Par.  Soc.  BulL  5,  391),  however, 
still  maintaiQs  the  modified  statement  that  guaiac  resin  yields  with 
adds  a  very  smdl  quantity  of  a  brown  substance,  which  reduces 
cuprate  of  potash. 

Pelletier's  pure  guaiac  resin,  or  gtiaiacin,  is  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating the  tiacture  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  washing  the  predpi- 
tate  with  water  and  alcohol,  decomposing  it  with  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
and  extracting  with  alcohol.  Or  alcoholic  guaiac  resin  is  treated  with 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  whereby  an  easily  decomposible  compound  is 
formed.  —  It  possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  property  of  becoming 
blue  in  the  air,  or  under  water  containing  air,  or  under  boiled  water, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  is  again  decolorised  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid  and  other  bodies  (Pelletier,  J.  Pharm.  27,  886). 

Alcoholic  guaiac  resin  deposits,  on  standing,  delicate  white  groups 
of  needles,  which  redden  litmus,  melt,  and  volatise  incompletely,  with 
decomposition ;  Landerer's  guaiacin.  The  crystals  assume  a  fine . 
grass-green  colour  with  nitrous  add  or  strong  nitric  add,  and  a  pale- 
green  with  chlorine-water  or  iodine,  the  colour  disappearing  on  the 
volatilisation  of  the  iodine.  They  are  insoluble  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  in 
water,  but  strong  hydrochloric  acid  takes  up  a  portion  which  is  predpi- 
tated  by  alkalis.  They  are  insoluble  in  caustic  potash  or  its  caroonate, 
but  soluble  in  boiUng  ammonia- water :  they  do  not  dissolve  in  cold 
alcohol  or  ether,  but  are  soluble  in  the  boiling  liquids,  from  which  they 
ciystaUise  on  cooling  (Landerer,  Bepert.  52,  94).  Landerer  iJso  ob- 
tamed  from  ammoniacal  tincture  of  guaiacum,  splendid  green  prisms 
containing  ammonia,  only  partially  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  {Reptrtn 
66,  83). 

Ouaiacum  wood  contains  a  resin  resembling  commercial  guaiac 
resin  in  its  behaviour  with  solvents,  together  with  guaiacic  acid, 
guaiacin,  Riegel's  gum,  and  salts.  It  gives  up  to  boiling  water  guaiacic 
add  (xi,  397),  precipitable  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  afterwards 
yields  to  alcohol,  resin  and  guaiacin,  which  are  deposited  on  evapo- 
rating the  alcohol.  Quaxacin  forms  neutral  yellow  nodules,  having  a 
bitter  and  acrid  taste,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  more  easily  in  ether. 
It  is  not  turned  blue  by  nitric  acid,  as  is  the  resin  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether  (Riegel,  Jahrh.  pr.  Pharm.  14, 243).  —  Guaicum  bark  contains 
an  acrid  extractive  substance,  and  a  dark-brown,  brittie  resin :  the 
tincture  of  this  last  named  body  does  not  acquire  a  blue  colour  with 
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faming  nitric  acid,  and  differs,  therefore,  from  ordinary  g^naiac  resin 
(Trommsdorff). 

Ouaiac  resin  hums  with  a  powerful  aromatic  odour*  —  It  melts 
easily,  begins  to  decompose  about  300^,  and  when  subjected  to  dry 
diatillation  yields  at  first  water  smelling  of  the  resin,  then  a  slightly 
add  water,  and  a  yellow,  Ught  oil  of  penetrttting  odour,  and  at  last  a 
thick,  yellowish-brown,  heavy  oil,  whilst  charcoal  remains  behind 
(Unverdorben ;  Yolckel;  Sobrero).  During  the  distillation  carbonic 
acid  and  hydrocarbons  are  evolved  (Brandes).  No  umbelliferone  is  ob- 
tained (Sommer). 

When  the  product  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  guaiac  resin 
in  an  iron  retort  is  rectified,  there  pass  over  first  guaiacene  (x,  411) 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  then  a  heavier,  tM^  product,  and  at 
last  pyroguaiadn  (xii,  349),  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  On 
separating,  by  a  second  rectification,  the  middle  poition  from  the  first, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  guaiacene,  and  the  last,  which  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  pyroguaiadn,  there  remains  an  oil  which,  when  treated 
according  to  xii,  860,  yields  the  pyroguaiacic  acid  (I^ojakaaure)  of  this 
work,  t.e.,  Yolckers  guaiacol.  According  to  Hlasiwetz,  it  is  a  mixture 
of  two  homoloeous  oils  of  the  formula  C**HK)*  and  C"ffW,  the  latter 
of  which  may  iJso  be  obtained  from  ci*eosote  (see  xv,  161).  See  fiuiher 
below.  Hlaeiwetz's  statement  that  the  oil  aUo  oontains  fuiforol  mm  refuted  by 
Schwanert  {Ann.  Fharm.  116,  285). 

Powdered  ^aiac  resin  and  tmcture  of  guaiacum,  as  well  as  paper 
moistened  with  the  tincture  and  dried,  are  turned  blue  by  ozonised 
oxy^eny  but  not  by  ordinary  oxygen :  they  are  coloured  blue  also  by 
iodme,  bromine,  chlorine,  the  peroxides  of  manganese,  lead,  and  silver, 
by  oxide  of  silver,  oxide  of  mercuiy,  teroxide  of  gold,  permanganic 
add,  chromic  acid,  hyponitric  acid,  alkaline  hypochlorites,  finely 
divided  platinum,  and  by  sesquichloride  of  iron,  chloride  of  copper,  and 
ferricyanide  of  potassium.  The  blue  colom:  is  destroyed  by  heat,  and 
also  by  reducing  agents,  as  phosphorus,  finely  divided  tin,  iron, 
zinc,  and  other  metals,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  hydroselenic  add,  sul- 
phurous add,  proto-salts  of  iron  and  tin,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
mineral  acids,  and  alkalis.  The  colour  disappears  also  spontaneously, 
the  rate  of  its  disappearance  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance producing  it.  After  being  frequently  coloured  and  decolorised 
the  tincture  loses  the  property  of  turning  blue  (Schonbein). 

Ordinary  air  also  produces  the  blue  coloration  when  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  tincture  is  placed  in  strong  sunlight  and  shaken  with  a 
large  quantity  of  air  (Schonbein).  The  blue  (or  green)  colour  is  not 
produced  in  carbonic  acid,  and  m  oxygen  gas  only  on  exposure  to 
colourless  or  violet  light,  whilst  the  red  rays  of  light  concentrated  to 
a  focus,  reduce  the  green  to  yellow  agam  ( Wollaston).  See  also  Jodin 
{N.  J.  Fharm.  (4)  1,  56 ;  Compt.  rend.  59,  857).  The  tincture,  mixed 
witii  common  salt,  and  submitted  to  the  electric  current,  immediately 
becomes  blue:  crude  impure  salt,  however,  itself  produces  the  blue 
coloration  (Osann).  See  also  Arnaudon  {Cimento  8,  281 ;  Kopp*a 
Jakresber.  1858,  451)  ;  Regimbeau  {J.  Fhann.  15, 14);  Schacht  {N.Br. 
Arch.  35,  3);  H.  Schiff  {Ann.  Fharm.  Ill,  373). 

Powdered  guaiac-resin  acquires  a  bright  blue  colour  when  triturated 
with  gluten  which  is  not  spoiled,  or  with  flour  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gluten,  but  in  all  cases  exposure  to  air  is  necessary.  The  colour 
is  not  formed  with  starch  (Taddei ;  Bidolfi).  —  Tincture  of  guaiacum 
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tnniB  bhie  also,  even  witboat  exposure  to  ligbt,  wben  dropped  tqpoQ 
slices  of  tbe  following  fresb  roots :  CocKUaria  Armoracia  and  C.  officinalis^ 
Brassica  Napus,  Symphytum  off.j  Borago  ojf.,  Solanum  tuberosum^  Leort' 
todan  Taraxacum^  Cichcrium  (tbe  sap  of  wbich  also  possesses  tile  pro- 
perty),  Inula  Helemumy  Arcticum  LappOj  Scorzonera  ht^MmicOy  Olycyr-^ 
rhiza  glabra,  Fumaria  off,,  Eryngium  eampestre,  JDauctts  Carota,  Angelica 
ArchangeUcOy  Althcta  q^.,  Asparagus  off.,  Saponaria  off,,  Bumex  acetosa, 
Iris  germanica,  Nymphoea  a&a,  Colchicum  autumnale  and  Allium  Cq>a. 
Most  of  tbese  roots  lose  tbe  property  on  drying,  and  some  eren  wben 
beated  to  100°.  Tbe  fresb  roots  of  Bumex  acutus,  Fragaria  Vesca,  Poly^ 
podium  FiUx  Masy  and  others  do  not  produce  the  blue  colour  (Planche). 

Tbe  substance  producing  tbe  blue  colour  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the 
potato,  but  tbe  colour  is  most  rapidly  and  vividly  produced  in  tbe  peel, 
and  at  the  places  where  eyes  occur.  Boiled  potatoes  do  not  possess 
the  colouring  property  (Schonbein,  Pogg,  76,  857).  See  also  Schacbt, 
Van  der  Broek  (ScheikuruL  Onderzoek,  5,  8 ;  Stuck,  210 ;  and  5, 6,  Stuck, 
226 ;  abstr.  Fharm.  Centr.  1850,  635,  and  645).  Concerning  tbe  blue 
colour  laoduced  by  Vinum.  Sem,  Colchdd,  see  W.  Miiller  (N.  Br.  Arch. 
85,  862). 

Oum  arabic  made  with  cold  water  colours  powdered  guaiacnm  blue, 
but  this  property  is  not  possessed  by  a  solution  in  hot  wat^,  nor  by 
mm  tragacanth.  Milk  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  fresb  milk  pro- 
dudng  the  blue  colour,  whilst  the  boiled  liquid  no  longer  possesses  the 
property,  even  after  cooling  and  saturating  it  with  air  (Plandie). 

Tincture  of  guaiacum  is  not  coloured  blue  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
but  on  adding  to  tbe  mixture  a  Httle  platmum-black,  it  immediately 
assumes  a  deep  blue  colour ;  mercury  also,  and  gold,  silver,  osmium, 
gluten,  diastase,  emubin,  myrosin,  yeast,  and  all  vegetable  ancl  animal  sub- 
stances which  have  the  property  of  decomposing  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
(ii,  77)  act  in  the  same  way  as  platinum  (Schonbein,  N,  Bepert,  18, 888). 

Chlorine  gas  and  aqueous  chlorine  quickly  colour  powdered  guaiac- 
resin  green,  blue,  and  brown;  ammonia  changes  the  brown  to  green, 
and  assumes  itself  the  same  colour  (Brande).  Chlorine  throws  down  a 
blue  precipitate  from  tincture  of  guaiacum.  This  precipitate  is  the 
guaiaretic  acid  of  Jonas  {N.  Br.  Arch.  69,  20) ;  it  has  tbe  property  of 
rapidly  turning  fresb  tincture  of  guaiacum  blue. — Strong  nitric  acid 
dissolves  guaiac  resin,  even  in  the  cold,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide 
and  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  add  and  other  substances 
(Brando).  Dilute  nitric  acid  turns  the  tincture  blue  when  it  contains 
nitrous  add  only  (Gmebn ;  Schacbt).  Spiritus  nitr.  csther,  turns  it  blue 
immediately ;  the  neutralised  Hquid  only  after  a  few  minutes  (Schacbt). 
Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  guaiac-resin,  forming  a  fine  dark-red  solution, 
which  is  rendered  violet  by  water,  and  violet-blue  by  alcohol,  and  car- 
bonises wben  beated  (Dulong ;  Trommsdorjff ;  Schiff). 

Ouaiac-resin  dissolves  partially  in  aqueous  ammonia  to  a  brown  liquid. 
—  It  dissolves  still  more  easily  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  their  carbonates, 
forming  red-green  or  brown-green  solutions,  wbich  are  predpitated 
by  acids  and  by  metallic  salts. 

With  melted  caustic  potash  and  a  little  water,  guaiac  resin  dissolves 
only  wben  strongly  heated,  frothing  up  and  forming  a  homogeneous 
mass,  from  wbich  sulphuric  acid  throws  down  a  black  tar,  and  evolves 
an  odour  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  whilst  protocatechuic  acid  (xvi,  286), 
or  an  acid  of  similar  composition,  and  a  second  add  which  turns  alkalis 
green,  remain  in  solution  (Hlasiwetz  &  Bartii). 
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On  snperBaturating  the  fused  alkaHne  mass  with  dilute  snlphimo 
addy  filtering  from  tar,  and  agitating  with  ether,  these  two  adds  are 
dissolved,  and  remain  behind  wnen  the  ether  is  evaporated.  They  are 
dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  with  nentral  acetate  of  lead ;  the 
washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  nnder  warm  water  by  hydrosnlphnric 
acid ;  and  the  liqnid  is  filtered  and  evaporated,  whereupon  {»*ocatechnic 
acid  crysteJlises  out,  nntil  the  mother-nquor  becomes  brown  and  thick. 
After  long  standing,  the  mother-liquor  solidifies  to  a  friable  mass,  which 
is  pressed,  decolorised,  and  purified  by  repeated  solution  and  soUdifica- 
tion.  —  In  this  way  a  white,  mealy  powder,  or  on  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  solution,  a  fissured  varnish  is  obtained,  containing,  after  dry- 
ing at  IdO"",  64-75  p.  c.  C.  and  6*39  H.  This  acid  dissolves  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether :  its  solution  in  aqueous  alkalis  quickly  assumes  a 
dark  emerald-green  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  sesquichloride  of 
iron  colours  it  olive-green,  which  is  changed  to  a  fine  violet-red  by 
soda.  It  rednoes  cold  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  hot  nitrate 
free  from  ammonia,  also  alkaline  solutions  of  oxide  of  copper.  Its 
red  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  turns  green  on  standing,  yellowish-green 
on  wanning ;  oxide  of  manganese  colours  it  olive-green  in  the  cold, 
and  dirty-red  on  warming.  The  acid  decomposes  carbonates;  it  is 
precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the 
precipitate  being  soluble  in  acetic  acid  rEQasiwetz  &  Barth). 

iUcoholio  neutrcU  aceUxte  of  lead  throws  down  from  tincture  of 
guaiacum  a  white  predpitate,  which  quickly  tnms  blue  in  sunshine ; 
from  the  filtrate  ammonia  throws  down  a  second  predpitate  (Johnston). 
An  alkaline  solution  of  the  resin  does  not  predpitate  acetate  of  copper 
(Unverdorben).  The  tincture  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  Ught 
(Johnston). 

Quaiac  resin  dissolves  abundantly  in  aleoholy  with  brown  colour 
[and  in  wood-spirit^  the  solution  turning  blue  in  the  same  way  as  the 
alcoholic  solution  (Schonbein)! ;  the  tincture  is  rendered  milky  by  water, 
and  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  not  by  acetic 
acid.  —  It  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  [only  partially  (Brande)] 
in  ether  Tr(»nmsdorff).  —  Dissolves  completely  in  fusel  oil  and  amyUc 
aldehifdey  and  partially  in  valerianic  acid  aiid  valerianate  of  anwl  (Tranti- 
vein).  Dissolves  completely  in  creosote  (Beichenbach).  Cold  oil  of 
turpentine  dissolves  only  a  trace  of  guaiac-resin,  the  undissolved  portion 
turning  blue  and  then  green  (Trommsdorfi^ ;  the  hot  liquid  dissolves 
rather  more,  forming  a  colourless  solution,  which  is  coloured  blue,  red, 
and  yellow  on  evaporation  (Pfaff).  —  The  resin  is  insoluble  in^  oils* 


Addenda  to  the  products  from  QuaxaC'Tesin  previously  described. 

1.  To  Ouakicene  (x,  411).  —  Guaiol  of  VslckeL  Since  investigated 
by  Vokkel  {Ann.  Fharm.  89,  848)  and  v.  Gilm  {Ann.  Fharm.  106, 
879). 

After  the  distillate  from  guaiac  resin  has  been  subjected  to  frac- 
tional distillation,  and  the  portion  passing  over  below  120°  is  collected 
apart,  this  portion  is  to  be  repeatedly  distilled  off  lime,  till  it  ceases  to 
be  altered  by  cold  caustic  potash,  and  is  no  longer  turned  green  by 
alcoholic  sesquichloride  of  iron.  It  then  forms  a  colourless,  highly 
refractive,  limpid  liquic^  boiling  at  lid**,  and  haviug  a  burning,  aromatic 
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nitric  aetdy  dropped  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  hjdrochlorate, 
gradoaUj  forms  berberine ;  on  heating  the  solution,  red  yapours  are 
evolved.  —  8.  ^roimn«  converts  hydroberberiae  dissolved  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  into  hydrobromate  of  berbeiine : 

CH^H»08  +  4Bp  =  C«NH»708,HBp  +  8HBr. 

4.  Hydroberberine  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  yellowish-gpreen 
colour,  which  becomes  darker  on  standing,  and  is  changed  to  red- 
brown  by  chromic  acid.  —  5.  Iodide  of  ethyl  forms  hydriodate  of  ethyl- 
hydroberberine. 

Combinations.  Hydroberberine  is  insoluble  in  umter.  —  It  combines 
with  acids  to  form  mono-  and  bi-acid  acUts^  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
easily  crystallisable.  From  their  solutions  ammonia  and  potash  throw 
down  the  base  in  white  flocks,  which  run  together  to  a  plaster  in  hot 
liquids. 

Phosphate  of  hydroherherine  forms  large  rhombic  tables. 

Sulphate  of  Hydroberberine.  —  A.  Mono-acid.  Prepared  by  heating 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  boiling  point  with  excess  of  hydro- 
berberine. From  the  solution,  which  still  nas  an  acid  reaction,  the  salt 
is  deposited  in  tufts  of  colourless,  hair-like  crystals,  turning  yellow 
when  warmed,  and  losing  their  water  of  crystallisation  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  more  easily  at  100**. 
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It  probably  contained  an  admixtore  of  the  following  salt. 

B.  Sesgrui-acid.  — A  solution  of  hydroberberine  in  slight  excess  of 
dilute  sulj^uric  acid,  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large,  trans- 
parent, very  regular  rhombohedrons,  frequently  accompanied  by  the  salt 
A.  The  crystals  are2C«NH"0«,3(HO,SO«)+8aq.;  they  become  dull 
and  fissured  in  the  air,  and  at  a  moderate  temperature  lose  8*27  p.  c.  of 
water  (8  at.  =  8*02  p.  c),  and  are  converted  into  the  lemon-yellow 
anhydrous  salt.  —  At  100^  it  turns  darker,  and  melts  to  a  glassy  mass, 
losing  weight,  and  becoming  insoluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  the 
salt  in  water  deposits  crystals  of  A. 
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The  salt  oontainB  8  at.,  not  4  at.  water ;  the  dried  salt  45  at.,  not  47  at.  hydro- 
gen, as  erroneously  stated  in  Ann.  JPkarm.  Su/ppL  2,  208  (Kr.). 

0.  Bi'ocid.  —  Moderately  dilute  solutions  of  A  and  B  are  rendered 
turbid  by  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  when  more  concentrated, 
deposit  a  tough  resin,  which,  on  standing,  is  converted  into  nodules  of 
a  bi-acid  salt,  crystallisable  from  absolute  alcohol. 

Hlaaiwets  &  t.  CKkn. 
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Hydriodate  of  Eydroberherine.  —  White,  crystalline  precipitate  or 
colourless  granules,  precipitated  by  iodide  of  potassium  from  sulphate 
of  hydroberberine.    Very  diflBcultly  soluble  in  water. 
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Eydrobromate  of  Bydroherhertne.  — Obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
preceding  salt,  which  it  resembles. 

ffydrochlorate  of  Hydroberberine.  —  Hydroberberine  in  contact  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  converted  into  a  white  powder,  which  crystal- 
lises from  hot  water  in  laminae.  The  easUy  formed  solution  of  hydro- 
berberine in  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  soUdifies  in  the  cold  to  a 
jeUy,  which  is  converted  into  difficultly  soluble  crystals  on  standing. 
The  salt  is  iwrecipitated  from  the  sulphate  by  chloride  of  sodium ;  it 
dissolves  in  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid  more  easily  than  in 
water,  and,  on  adding  water  to  the  solution  till  turbidity  is  produced, 
heating,  and  setting  aside,  the  salt  crystallises  in  small  colouriess  tables 
or  nodules. 

at  100*".  Hlasivets  &  t.  Gilm. 
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Nitrate  of  Hydrdberherine.  —  Obtained  with  difficalty  (on  acoonnt  of 
the  oxidising  action  of  the  acid)  by  dissolying  hydroberberine  in  nitric 
acid,  or  more  easily  in  a  pure  state  by  mixing  hot  very  dilute  solulionB 
of  sulphate  of  hy diroberberine  and  nitrate  of  soda.  —  Fine,  iridescent 
lamin»  or  rhombic  tables,  drying  up  to  a  silvery  pellicle. 
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I  ChloropkUinate  of  Hydroherberine.  —  Bichloride  of  platinum  throws 

^  down  from  aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  hydroberberine  an  abundant  preci- 

pitate, which,  when  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  is  employed,  is  obtained  in 
)  orange-yellow  crystals. — Dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water  and  alcohol, 

/  more  easily  in  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 
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The  acetate  forms  large  tables  and  prisms ;  the  ooMdaiU  small  rhombic 
tables ;  the  tartrate  clusters  of  needles. 

Hydroberberine  dissolves  in  alcohol^  more  especially  when  hot.  It 
dissolves  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  chloroform  more  easily  than  in  cold 
alcohol,  and  crystalUses  from  the  solutions. 


Eihyl-hydroberberine. 

Hlasiwetz  8l  t.  Gilu.    Ann.  Fharm.  SuppL  2, 191. 

Obtained  in  combination  with  hydriodic  add  by  heating  triturated 
hydroberberine  with  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl  in  the  water-bath,  and 
dystallising  the  semi-fluid  product  from  alcohol.  —  Pale  yellow, 
rhombic  prisms,  brittle  and  bitter,  soluble  in  hot,  and  less  easily  in 
cold  water, 

iVJMif .  Hlasiwetz  &  y.  Qilm. 
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Papaverine. 

G.  Merck.     Ann.  Pharm.  66,  125  ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  939  ;  N,  Br. 

Arch.  56,  312  ;  N.  J.  Phann.  15, 167.  —  Ann.  Pharm.  73,  50 ;  Pharm. 

Cmtr.  1850,  52. 
Anderson.     Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Edinb.  21,  1,  195;  Chem.  Gaz.  1855,  21 ; 

Ann.  Pharm.  94,  235 ;  Phamu  Cmtr.  1855,  279  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  65, 

233. 

i  Discovered  in  1848  by  Merck,  in  opium. 

I  Preparation,     An  aqueous  extract  of  opium  is  precipitated  with 

caustic  soda ;  the  precipitate,  consisting  chiefly  of  morphine,  is  treated 
with  alcohol ;  the  brown  tincture  thereby  obtained  is  evaporated ;  and 
the  residue  is  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  whereby  (at  first)  a  brown 
resinous  precipitate  is  produced.  This  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  mixed  with  acetate  of  potash,  which  separates  a  dark 
resin.  This  last  body  is  washed  with  water  and  boiled  with  ether,  fi-om 
which  papaverine  crystallises  on  cooling.  —  A  simpler  plan  is  to  dry 
the  brown  resin  over  the  water-bath,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity 
of  alcohol,  whereby  a  thick  syrup  is  produced,  which  solidifies  in  a 
crystalline  mass  on  standing  for  some  days.  The  crystals  are  pressed, 
and  purified  by  recr3'stallisation  from  alcohol  with  the  help  of  animal 
charcoal.  The  papaverine  thus  obtained  contains  narcotine,  which  ia 
removed  by  dissolving  the  crystals  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  recrystal- 
lisJng  the  hydrochlorate  (Merck). 

Anderson  prepares  papaverine  from  the  black  mother-liquor  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  morphine,  codeine,  &c.,  according  to  xvi,  420,  as 
foUows:  1.  From  narcotine  containing  papaverine.  When  this  substance 
is  crystallised  repeatedly  from  boiling  alcohol,  the  more  easily  soluble 
papaverine  remains  in  the  mother-liquors  and  crystallises  therefrom 
mixed  with  narcotine.  The  crystals  last  obtained  are  triturated  and 
treated  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  acetic  acid  so  long  as  the 
acid  is  completely  neutralised,  and  the  filtered  solutions  are  precipitated 
with  ammonia  (or  caustic  potash).  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  must 
be  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol,  as  otherwise  it  retains  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonia  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  15,  466).  —  2.  From  tlie precipitate 
thrown  down  hy  basic  acetate  of  lead^  and  containing  resin,  narcotine,  and 
papaverine.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  with  alcohol ;  the  alcohol  is  eva- 
porated ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  solution, 
filtered  from  resin,  is  left  to  crystallise,  whereupon  hydrochlorate  of 
papaverine  separates,  whilst  hydrochlorate  of  narcotine  remains  in  the 
mother-hquor.  —  3.  Papaverine  is  also  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
opianyl  i^Meconin)  according  to  xiv,  423. 

Properties.  Papaverine  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  confused  masses 
of  white  needles.  Its  solutions  scarcely  restore  the  colour  of  reddened 
litmus.  It  has  no  particular  action  on  the  organism  (Merck).  Its 
rotatory  action  on  polarised  light  is  but  slight,  and  on  account  of  the 
difficult  solubility  of  papaverine,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty 
(Bouchardat  &  Boudet,  N.  J.  Pharm.  23,  192.) 
VOL.  xvn.  s 
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Isomeric  with  hjdroberberine. 

Decompositions.  1.  Papaverine  assumes  a  purple  [deep  blue  (Merck)] 
colour  with  oil  of  vitnol  (Anderson ;  Guy).  Permanganate  of  potash 
colours  the  solution  green,  then  slate-grey  (Guy,  Ancd.  Zeitschr.  1,  93). 
—  2.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  add  without  decomposition,  but  on 
warming  the  solution  with  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid,  it  acquires  a 
dark-red  colour,  evolves  red  fumes,  and  deposits  orange-coloured 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  nitropapaverihe  (Merck ;  Anderson).  —  3.  Bromine- 
waterj  dropped  into  hydrochlorate  of  papaverine,  produces  hydrobromate 
of  bromopapaverine  (Anderson).  —  4.  Chlorine,  passed  into  a  solution 
of  hydrochlorate  of  papaverine,  turns  it  brown  and  throws  dowa  a 
dirty-grey  precipitate,  a  solution  of  which  in  boiling  alcohol  deposits, 
on  cooling,  the  hydrochlorate  of  a  chlorinated  base  in  the  form  of  a 
resin  (Anderson).  —  5.  Papaverine  heated  wiih  soda-lime^  evolves  a 
volatile  base,  probably  propylamine  or  ethylamine,  the  platinum-salt  of 
which  contains  36  21  p.  c.  of  platinum  (Anderson).  —  6.  Papaverine 
turns  brown  when  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  (or  peroxide  oj 
lead),  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  and  after  boiling  for  some  hours 
deposits  brown  crystalline  flocks,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  also  in 
water  when  washed  therewith,  and  are  precipitated  from  the  aqueous 
solution  by  sulphuric  acid  (Merck).  —  7.  Papaverine  heated  with  iodide 
of  ethyl  yields  hydriodate  of  papaverine  without  forming  ethyl- 
papaverine.  The  reaction  is  attended  either  by  the  formation  of 
alcohol : — 

C«NHnO«  +  C*H*I  +  2H0  -  0«NIPi08,HI  +  C^H«0«. 

or  (since  a  portion  of  the  papaverine  is  converted  into  hydriodate  even 
in  the  absence  of  water)  by  the  foraiation  of  ether : — 

C^NBP^Os  +  OH»I  +  C<H«03  =  C«NH2»08,HI  +  2C*H«0. 

(Eow,  Tran3.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.  21,  1,  27;  Ann  Pharm.  92,  336.) 

CoTnbinations.  Papaverine  does  not  dissolve  in  water.  Its  salts  are 
for  the  most  part  difficultly  soluble  in  water  (Merck). 

Carbonate  of  papaverine  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  carbonate 
of  morphine,  by  precipitating  the  hydrochlorate  with  carbonate  of 
silver,  and  not  by  precipitation  with  alkaline  carbonates  (How,  Chem. 
Gaz.  1854,  341). 

Sulphate  of  papaverine  ia  crystallisable  (Merck).  —  The  hyposulphite 
is  soluble  and  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  morphine  salt  (xvi,  430)  (How). 

Papaverine  and  Iodine.  —  a.  With  B  at.  Iodine.  —  Crystallises  after 
fiome  time  from  tincture  of  iodine  to  which  papaverine  has  been  added. 
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—  Small  rectangular  prisms,  dark-red  by  transmitted,  purple-red  by 
reflected  light.  —  Not  altered  by  dilute  acids,  but  decomposed  by  am- 
monia or  potash,  with  separation  of  papaverine.  Insoluble  in  water. 
Soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  (Anderson). 

Anderson. 
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b.  With  5  at.  Iodine.  —  By  evaporating  the  mother-liquor  of  the 
preceding  salt,  crystals  are  obtained,  which  separate  from  alcohol  in 
thin  reddish  needles,  appearing  orange-coloured  by  transmitted  light. 

—  Evolves  iodine  when  heated  over  100°.  Rapidly  decomposed  by 
ammonia  (Anderson). 
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635    
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Hydriodate  of  Papaverine,  —  Papaverine  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  iodide  of  ethyl,  partially  in  the  cold,  and  completely  when 
heated  in  the  water-bath ;  on  concentrating  the  solution,  crystals  of 
hydriodate  of  papaverine  are  obtained.  (See  above.)  Colourless  rhombic 
crystals,  which  turn  brown  at  100°,  with  loss  of  weight,  and  after- 
wards throw  down  a  brown  resin  when  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Dis- 
solves easily  in  boiling  water,  the  solution  becoming  milky  on  cooling 
and  depositing  oily  drops,  which  afterwards  solidify  in  needles.  Solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  but  in  absolute  alcohol  the  crystals  dissolve  only  on 
boiling  (How). 

How. 

C«NH«08 340    72-8 

I 127    27-2      27-02 

0*»NEP»08,HI    467    100*0 

Hydrochlorate  of  Papaverine,  —  Papaverine  dissolves  easily  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  a  larger 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  form  of  a  thick  heavy  oil.  On 
standing  for  some  time,  crystals  form  in  the  oil,  as  well  as  in  the  super- 
natant hquid,  so  that  the  oily  layer  is  converted  at  last  into  a  heap  of 
short  needles  (Merck).  Eight  prismatic,  hemihedral.  Rhombic  piism  y 
(fig.  53)  having  the  obtuse  lateral  edges  slightly  truncated  by  j»,  the 
bevelling  faces  u  resting  on  the  acute  lateral  edges,  and  the  octahedron 
a  being  hemihedrally  developed,  y  :  y  over  ;?  =  100°  (Kopp)  ;  t* : 
u  above  =  119°  20'  (Kopp) ;  a:u=:  149°  15'  (Pasteur);  Kopp,  Ann. 
Pharm,  66, 127.  —Pasteur,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  88,  456.  Very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water  (Merck). 

82 
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Nitrate  of  Papaverine,  —  A  hot  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  is 
deoomposed  by  nitrate  of  silver :  the  filtrate  ciyBtallises  on  cooling.  — 
It  is  not  obtained  pureb^  treating  papaTerine  %ith  nitrio  acid,  as  the  slightest  < 
of  acid  oolonrs  the  solution  yeUow  (Merck). 

Merck. 

40  0  240    69-70    60-94 

2  N  

22  H 22     6-47    621 

14  O  

C«NH?»0»,HO,NO» .... 

lodamercurate  of  potassium  precipitates  papaverine,  even  from  very 
dilute  solutions,  yellowish-white  and  amorphous  (Delffs). 

Chloroplatinate  of  Papaverine,  —  Aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  papa- 
verine produces  with  bichloride  of  platinum  a  yellow  pulverulent  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (Merck). 


28     .... 

22     .... 
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Papaverine  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether^  but 
more  easily  in  the  hot  Hquids  (Merck). 


Oxtpfiitrazo-nucleua  C^NXTT'^O* 

Nitropapaverine. 

Anderson.     Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.  21,  1,  195 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  94,  237. 

On  adding  to  a  solution  of  papaverine  in  dilute  nitric  acid  an  excess 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid^  the  liquid  assumes  a  dark-red  colour, 
evolves  red  vapours,  and  deposits  orange-coloured  crystals  of  nitrate 
of  nitropapaverine.  The  crystals  are  decomposed  by  boiling  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  the  flocks  which  separate  are  crystallised  from  boiling 
alcohol. 

Pale  reddish-yellow  needles,  which  give  off  2*29  p.  c.  of  water 
(=1  at.)  when  heated.    Has  an  alkaline  reaction* 
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Nitropapaverine  melts  when  heated^  and  afterwards  explodes. — 
With  oil  of  vitriol  it  exhibits  the  purple  coloration  of  papaverine.  — 
When  heated  with  boiling  strong  caustic  potash^  it  evolves  traces  of  a 
volatile  base. 

Nitropapaverine  is  insoluble  in  loater.  —  It  neutralises  acids  com- 
pletely, forming  pale  reddish-yellow  salts,  but  little  soluble  in  water. 
From  solutions  of  the  salts,  ammonia  precipitates  the  base  in  pale- 
yellow  flocks. 

^Sulphate  of  Nitropapaverine  forms  small  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in 
water ;  the  hydrochhratey  pale-yellow  needles,  little  soluble  in  water, 
but  easily  soluble  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  alcohol. 

Nitrate  of  Nitropapaverine,  —  Yellow  four-sided  tables,  orange- 
yellow  in  an  impure  state.  Very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and  but  little 
more  so  in  boiling  water ;  easily  soluble  in  aqueous  acids  and  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 
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Nitropapaverine  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
Oxybromazo-nucleus  C*"NBrn"0«. 

Bromopapaverine. 
C^^NBrBPW  =  C«»NBrH"0*,H». 
Anderson.     Trans,  Roy,  Soc,  Edinh.  21,  1,  195 ;  Ann,  Pharm,  94,  238. 
Bromine-water  is  dropped  into  aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  papaverine 
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till  the  precipitate  of  hydrobromate  of  bromopapaverine,  which  disap- 
pears again  at  first,  remains  permanent.  The  precipitate  is  decom- 
posed by  ammonia,  and  the  bromopapaverine  is  crystallised  from  boil- 
mg  alcohol. 

Small  white  needles. 
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Bromopapaverine  is  insoluble  in  water. 

HydrohromcUe  of  Bromopapaverine,  —  (See  above.)  Yellow  precipitate, 
deposited  from  boiling  alcohol  as  a  crystalline  powder.  —  Melts  and 
decomposes  when  heated.    Insoluble  in  water. 

Andenon. 

40  O  240  48*09  4836 

N  14  2-80 

21 H  21  4-20  4-35 

8  0  64  12-86 

2  Br 160     3206    3248 

C»JrBpH»08 499    10000 

Hydrochlorate  of  bromopapaverine  dissolves  slightly  in  water. 
Bromopapaverine  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Oxy^azO'fiucleus  C*»N«H"0*. 

Quinine. 
C*»N«H**0*  =  0*°N«H«0*,H». 
On  Cinchonine  and  Quinine  r 

Pelletier  &  Caventou.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  15,  291  and  337 ;  Schw. 

32,  413 ;  33,  62 ;  J.  Pharm.  7,  49. 
Geiger.     Repert.  11,  79.  —  Mag.  Pharm.  7,  41. 
BuoHNER.     Repert.  12,  1. 
Pelletier  k  Dumas.    Ann  Chim.  Phys.  24,  169  ;  Mag.  Pharm.  5,  164 

and  243. 
Baup.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  27,  323 ;  Schw.  43,  471 ;  N.  Tr.  10,  2,  130. 
0.  Henry  &  Plisson.     J.  Pharm.  13,  268  and  369 ;  N.  Tr.  15,  2,  59 

and  16,  1,  200 ;  Berl.  Jahrh.  29,  2,  113. 
Ddflos.     Schw.  42,  306. 
Merck.    N.  Tr.  20,  1,  134. 

LiEBiG.     Pogg.  21,  23.  —  ^n«.  Pharm.  26,  47  ;  29,  63. 
Begnault.    Ann.  Pharm.  26,  11 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  16,  258.  -^Ann.  Pharm. 

29,  58. 
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Laurent.  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  363 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  62,  98 ;  J.  pr. 

Chem,  40,  403 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1847  and  1848,  615. 
Pasteur.     Compt.  rend.  36,  26 ;  N.  J.  Pharm.  23,  123  ;  J.  pr.   Chem. 

58,  376;  Pharm.  Centr.  1853,  95  ;  Arm.  Chim.Phys.  38,  437  ;  Compt. 

rend.  37,  110;  N.  J.  Pharm.  24,  161;  J.  pr.  Cliem.  60,  129  ;  Ann. 

Pharm.  88,   209;  Chem.   Gaz.   1853,   321.— Comp^  rend.  2,7,  162; 

J.  pr.  Chem.  60,  134  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  211  ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  401. 

Abstract  of  the  whole  of  the  memou-s  :  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1853,  419. 
ScHu TZENBERGER.      Compt.  rend.    46,   894 ;    J.   pr.    Chem.  74,  76.  — 

Compt.  rend,  46,  1065  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  74,  227 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  108, 

347 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  541.  —  Compt.  rend.  47,  81 ;  J.  pr.  Chem. 

75,  124;  Ann.  Pharm.  108,   350;  C/iem.  Centr.  1858,  678;  Compt. 

rend.  47,  233  ;  J,pr.  Chem.  75,  125;  Ajin.  Pharm.  108,  351 ;  Chem. 

Centr.  1858,  677.  —  Compt.  rend.  47,   235 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  75,  254 ; 

Ann.  Pharm.   108,  353 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  684.     Abstract  of  the 

whole  of  the  memoirs  :  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1858,  369. 

On  Qumuie  alone : 

RoBiQUET.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  17,  316  ;  N.  Tr.  6,  2,  30. 

Stratingu.  Scheikund.  Verhandl.  Groningen,  1822 ;  abstr.  Repert.  15, 
139. 

PELLETrKR.     J.  Pharm.  11,  249  ;  N.  Tr.  11,  2,  140. 

DcFLOS.     Berl.  Jahrb.  27,  1,  100. 

Strecker.  Ann.  Pharm.  91,  155 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  62,  445  ;  Pharm. 
Centr.  1854,  661  ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  42,  369;  Compt.  rend.  39, 
59 ;  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  8,  123 ;  Kopp*8  Jahresber.  1854,  505. 

Cinchona'Tesin  of  the  older  chemists.     Chinin. 

Fourcroy  (Ajin.  Chim.  8,  113;  9,  7)  distinguished  in  cinchona-barks 
a  peculiar  resinoits  extractive^  which  Vauquelin  {Ann.  Chim.  59,  130  and 
148)  prepared  in  a  purer  form  as  Chinastoff.  The  same  substance  was 
obtained  in  a  still  purer  state  by  Gomez  {Edinh.  Med.  and  Surg.  J. 
1811,  art.  420)  and  Pfaff  {Schw.  10,  265). 

Pelletier  k  Caventou  showed  that  the  substance  was  of  a  twofold 
nature,  and  consisted  of  quinine  or  cinchouine,  according  to  the  kind  of 
bark  from  which  it  was  extracted.  They  sliowed  further  that  the 
brown  or  grey  cinchona-barks  contain  a  large  quantity  of  cinchonine 
with  very  little  quinine  ;  that  Royal  bark  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
quinine,  with  very  little  cinchonine,  whilst  the  red  bark  contains  the 
two  substances  in  about  equal  proportions.  Guided  by  SertUrner's  dis- 
covery of  the  existence  of  organic  salt-bases,  they  established  the 
basic  nature  of  these  substances,  rendered  very  probable  by  previous 
investigations,  and  investigated  their  compounds  more  exactly. 

Schiitzenberger  {Compt.  rend.  47,  235)  supposes  the  existence  of  a 
second  quinine,  to  which,  from  analyses  of  the  substance  itself  and  of 
its  platinum-salt  and  benzoyl- derivatives,  he  assigns  the  formula 
C*'N'II'*0*.  When  this  quinine  is  precipitated  from  its  acid  solution 
by  ammonia,  the  liquid  deposits,  on  standing  for  some  tune,  scales  com- 
posed of  long  needles,  larger  than  the  needles  of  ordinaiy  quinine. 
A  third  quinine  is  said  to  form  flat  laminse. 

Source.  In  the  barks  of  various  species  of  Ciwhona,  accompanied 
in  all  cases  by  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  cinchonine,  and  in  Bome 
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instances  also  by  quinidine  and  cinchonidine.  The  different  kinds  of 
bark  contain,  on  an  average,  the  following  quantities  of  quinine  and 
cinchonine : 

1.  Brown  or  grey  barks. 

Huanoco   0-40  p.c.  quinine,  1*70  p.c.  oinclionine. 

lioxa 0-35     „        „        0-34    „  „ 

Pseudoloxa  0*36    „        „        0*66    „  „ 

Huamalies    0*30    „        „        0*85    „  „ 

Jaen  pallida 056    „        „        0*60    „  „ 

2.  Yellow  or  orange  barks, 

BojaL  or  OaUflaja  bark. 

a.  plana    2*2    p.  c.  qiunine,  0*28  p.  o.  cinchonine. 

b.  convoluta 1*1      „        „  0*42    „  „ 

Cinchona  flaya  fibrosa    1*05     ,,        „  0*83    „  „ 

Cinchona  flava  dura    0*64    „        „  0*48    „  „ 

Pitayo 1-68    „        „  0*90    „  „ 

8.  Red  bark. 

Cinchona  rubra  •  0*91  p.c.  quinine,  I'OS  p.c.  cinchonine. 

According  to  M'lvor,  a  covering  of  moss  on  the  bark  during  its 
growth  increases  the  percentage  of  the  alkaloids,  and  this  observation 
has  been  confirmed  by  De  Vrij,  who  found  in  a  young  bark  covered 
with  moss,  8'4  p.  c.  of  alkaloYds. 

For  fuller  statementa  see  Handhuch  viii.  [2],  60,  and  Watts's  IHcHoftary  of 
Chemistry  i,  970 ;  also  tables  of  the  percentage  of  alkaloids  in  cinchona-barks, 
by  P&ff  {Bergef^s  Monographic  der  Chinarinden^  J,  Chim.  nUd.  16,  192),  Winckler 
(Rt^pert.  75,  323),  auillermond  {N.  J,  Pharm.  44,  124;  Pharm.  Fiertelf.  13, 
432 ;  Chem  Centr.  1864,  239),  Wigand  &  Dronke  (N.  Br,  Arch,  115,  231)  ;  for  a 
summary  of  the  earlier  statements,  see  Handw&rterhuch,  2nd  ed.  2,  [2]  989.  •— 
See  also  Earsten  {BerL  Acad,  Ber.  1858,  260 ;  J,  pr.  Chem.  74,  66  $  Koj^*8 
Jdkreeher  1858,  364),  who  found  the  percentage  of  alkaloids  in  the  same  kind 
of  bark  to  vary  greatly  with  its  age  and  locality.  —  Concerning  East  Indian 
barks,  see  Howard  {N,  Br,  Arch,  115,  249),  De  Vrij  (i^.  JbAri.  Pharm,  14,  243 ;  and 
further  Pharm,  Trans.,  5,  593 ;  6,  15 ;  Pharm,  Viertelj.  14,  221  and  227).  The 
leaves  of  cinchona,  especially  the  older  leaves,  contain  quinine  (Ander- 
son, Pharm.  Viertelj.  13,  593) ;  the  roots  are  richer  in  alkaloids  than 
the  bark  and  contain  as  much  as  8*66  p.  c.  (De  Vrij). 

Preparation  of  Cinchonine  and  Quinine.  —  Any  one  of  the  true 
cinchona-barks  is  boiled  with  water  containing  a  little  sulphuric  or  hy- 
drochloric acid ;  it  is  then  pressed  between  linen  cloth,  and  the  residue 
is  boiled  with  fresh  quantities  of  acidulated  water  so  long  as  the  liquid 
acquires  a  bitter  taste.  The  united  decoctions,  which  contain  sulphate 
or  hydixxihlorate  of  quinine  and  cinchonine,  together  with  colouring 
matter,  tannin,  cinchona-red,  kinic  acid,  quinidine,  cinchonidine,  and 
lime,  are  clarified,  either  by  allowing  them  to  deposit  and  decanting  the 
clear  liquid,  or  by  filtration,  and  after  partial  evaporation,  are  mixed 
with  suflBcient  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda  to  produce  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction.  •Or  better,  since  an  excess  of  these  alkalis  dissolves  the 
bases,  the  liquid  is  boiled  with  excess  of  lime  (or  magnesia) ;  the  cold 
liquid  is  thrown  upon  a  filter ;  and  the  residue  is  washed  with  a  little 
cold  water  and  dried.  This  residue  consists  of  impure  quinine  and 
cinchonine,  and  where  lime  or  magnesia  is  employed,  the  excess  ^o^ 
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these  bases,  intimately  combined  with  colotiring  matter,  tannin,  and 
cinchona-red,  and  where  sulphuric  acid  and  lime  are  used,  together  also 
with  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  exhausted  several  times  with  boiling 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84  (and  in  the  case  of  quinine  also  with  weaker 
alcohol) ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  hot ;  the  filtrate  is  distilled  to  remove 
the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol ;  and  the  residue,  which  still  contains 
cinchona-red  and  other  colouring  matters,  is  neutralised  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  evaporated  to  crystallisation,  whereupon  the  greater  part  of 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  crystaUises  out,  whilst  a  portion  remains  in  the 
mother-liquor,  together  with  sulphate  of  cinchouine  and  a  brown  sub- 
stance. The  mother-liquor,  separated  from  the  crystals  as  far  as 
possible,  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  precipitate  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated,  whereupon  crystals 
of  dnchonine  are  obtained. 

A  special  mode  of  preparation.  —  One  kilogramme  of  coarsely 
powdered  calisaya  bark  is  steeped  in  water  containing  60  grammes  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  the  following  da j  the  liauid  is  heated  to 
boiling  and  boiled  for  two  hours.  A  second  and  a  third  decoction  are 
made,  with  addition  of  30  grammes  of  hydrochloric  acid  each  time,  and 
a  fourth  decoction,  made  without  any  addition  of  acid,  serves  to  ex- 
haust fresh  bark.  The  hot  acid  decoctions  are  mixed  with  a  slight 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  precipitate  thereby  formed  is  col- 
lected on  a  close  linen  filter,  pressed,  dried,  triturated,  and  treated  five  or 
six  times  with  warm  alcohol  of  85°;  and  the  tincture  is  exactly  neutralised 
with  sulphuric  acid,  filtered,  and  partially  distilled :  the  residue  then 
solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  The  ciystals,  after  being 
freed  from  the  black  mother-liquor  by  pressing,  are  suspended  in  warm 
water,  mixed  with  half  their  weight  of  bone-black,  and  set  aside  for  a 
day :  they  are  then  dissolved  in  25  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
solution  is  filtered :  on  cooling,  it  deposits  sulphate  of  quinine  in  fine 
white  crystals  (i^.  J.  Pkarm.  45,  236). 

Purification  of  Quinine  and  dnchonine.  —  1.  Sulphate  of  quinine 
may  be  obtained  white  by  repeated  crystallisation,  the  colouring 
matters  remaining  in  the  mother-liquors.  —  2.  Animal  charcoal,  purified 
by  acids,  removes  from  the  aqueous  solutions  of  both  salts  a  large 
quantity  of  brown  colouring  matter.  —  3.  On  precipitating  the 
sulphates  by  excess  of  lime,  boiling  the  dried  precipitate  with  alcohol, 
and  filtering,  a  large  quantity  of  colouring  matter  remains  with  the 
lime.  —  4.  When  the  impure  quinine  or  cinchonine  remaining  from  the 
distillation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric 
or  acetic  acid,  and  mixed  in  the  former  case  with  protochloride  of  tin, 
or  in  the  latter  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  compomids  of  the  oxides 
of  these  metals  with  colouring  matter  are  precipitated.  From  the 
filtrate  the  excess  of  metallic  salt  is  removed  by  means  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  or  by  hydrosulphate  of  an  alkali  not  in  excess ;  and  the 
Siinine  and  cinchonine,  in  a  purer  state,  are  then  precipitated  by 
kalis.  —  5.  Hydrate  of  alumina,  formed  by  adding  alum  to  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  sulphates,  and  precipitating  with  somewhat  less  than 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  carries  down  with  it  a 
large  quantity  of  colouring  matter.  —  6.  Cinchonine  may  be  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  the  colouring  matter  remaining 
in  the  mother-liquor,  according  to  Stoltze,  more  especially  in  presence 
of  a  little  ammonia. 
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Separation  of  Quinine  and  Cinckonine.  —  1.  Sulphate  of  qtdnine  is 
much  less  soluble  in  water  and  far  more  easily  crystallisable  than 
sulphate  of  einchonine,  which  remains  in  the  mother-liquor.  — 
2.  Quinine  is  much  more  easily  soluble  than  einchonine  in  cold  alcohol, 
so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  substance  crystallises  from  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  the  two,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  quinine  remains 
in  solution  with  a  little  einchonine.  From  a  mixture  of  the  two 
alkaloids,  cold  weak  alcohol  takes  up  almost  exclusively  quinine.  — 
8.  Quinine  is  much  more  freely  soluble  than  einchonine  in  ether. 

Commercial  sulphate  of  quinine,  even  from  the  best  works,  contains 
traces  of  quiuidine  or  similar  bases.  De  Vrij  and  Alluard  {N.  J, 
Pharm,  46,  194)  purify  it  by  converting"  into  sulphate  of  iodoquinine, 
which  salt,  on  account  of  its  low  solubility,  admits  of  easy  separation 
from  foreign  bases.  They  decompose  the  sulphate  of  iodoquinine  with 
aqueous  hydrosulphuric  acid,  precipitate  the  cold  aqueous  solution  with 
caustic  soda,  wash  the  soft  resinous  precipitate  of  quinine,  and  dry  it, 
first  in  the  air,  then  over  the  water-bath ;  it  then  becomes  hard  and 
friable. 

Amongst  numerous  other  methods  of  preparation  the  following 
peculiarities  occur : — 

a.  Exhaustion  of  the  hark.  —  To  get  rid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  tannin, 
colouring  matter,  cinchona-red,  and  kinic  acid,  BadoUier  (Ann,  Chim, 
Phys,  17,  273)  first  boils  the  bark  with  water  containing  potash, 
and  rejects  this  decoction.  Cassola  (/.  Phann.  15,  167 ;  Br.  Arch, 
80,  298),  and  Scharling  (Pogg.  24,  182)  and  lately  also  Herring 
(Dingl.  132,  211 ;  J.  pr.  Chem,  62,  505)  proceed  in  a  similar  manner. 
This  plan,  however,  must  occasion  a  loss  of  quinine  and  einchonine, 
seeing  that  they  are  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  in  alkalis  (Stoltze), 
unless  the  alkaloids  be  recovered  from  the  alkaline  decoction,  as  in 
Herring's  process.  Gilbert  exhausts  the  bark  with  ammonia  ;  Stoltze 
{Schw.  43,  457)  and  Bischoff  {Mag.  Phavm.  27,  135)  with  lime-water, 
from  which  the  latter  chemist  recovers  the  kinic  acid. 

In  the  foregoing  processes,  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid  used  in  the  extraction  of  the  bark,  amounts,  at  most, 
to  3  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  bark.  Processes  are 
given,  however,  with  quantities  of  acid  var3dng  from  1  to  30  per 
cent.  When  too  much  acid  is  used,  the  excess  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  chalk,  whereby  a  large  quantity  of  colouring  matter  is  pre- 
cipitated, Henry  employs  also  wood- vinegar  for  the  extraction; 
Stratiugh  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  so  that  less 
Bulphate  of  lime  may  be  formed  afterwards.  0.  Henry  (/.  Pharm, 
21,  212;  Ann,  Phann,  15,  300)  exhausts  with  alcohol  containing 
sulphuric  acid;  Veltmann  (Schw.  54,  381)  with  alcohol  containing 
hydrochloric  acid.  —  Inasmuch  as  acids  at  boiling  heat  dissolve  a  large 
quantity  of  foreign  matters  from  the  bark,  Stoltze  recommends  cold 
extraction  in  a  percolator,  or  exhaustion  at  50°.  In  the  cold,  six  times 
repeated  exhaustion  is  necessary. 

b.  Precipitation.  Hermann  (Mag.  Pharm.  25,  71)  recommends  the 
addition  of  protochloride  of  tin,  to  remove  colouring  matter  before  pre- 
cipitatmg  the  bases.  Pelletier  &  Caventou  decolorise  the  mother-liquors 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  Stratingh  employs  alum  for  the  same 
purpose.  See  purification  4  and  5  (p.  265).  —  Hydrate  of  lime  is  generally 
employed  as  the  precipitant.    By  its  use,  however,  as  well  as  by  the 
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use  of  potash,  and  more  particularly  of  ammonia,  a  loss  of  substance 
is  incurred,  in  consequence  of  the  solubility  of  quinine  in  lime-water 
and  chloride  of  calcium.  This  loss  may  be  prevented  by  the  employ- 
ment of  caustic  soda  (Calvert,  N,  J.  Pharm.  2,  388).  Or,  after  adding 
the  hydrate  of  lime,  the  liquid  is  filtered  as  soon  as  it  exhibits  an  alka- 
line reaction  (Henry).  Geiger  precipitates  with  a  large  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  in  which  quinine  is  nearly  insoluble,  whilst  a  large 
quantity  of  colouring  matter  remains  in  solution. 

c.  Further  treatment  of  the  Precipitate,  After  precipitating  with 
lime,  the  precipitate  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  air,  lest  by  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid  on  the  lime-compound,  some  of  the  colouring  matter 
may  be  rendered  soluble  (Franquinet,  Repert,  33,  92).  —  A  preliminary 

Eiurification  may  be  effected  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  acids, 
especially  acetic  acid  (A.  Erdmann)],  and  again  pj*ecipitating,  the 
colouring  matters  then  remaining  undissolved  (Pessina).  Hydrochloric 
acid,  in  quantity  not  sufficient  for  complete  solution  of  the  precipitate, 
leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  undissolved,  and  on 
carefully  adding  ammonia  [or  potash  (Bischoff)]  to  a  solution  in  excess 
of  acid,  the  colouring  matter  is  precipitated  first  (Rabourdin,  N.  J. 
Pharm.  39,  408). 

Or  the  precipitate  is  boiled  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
whereby  the  cinchona-bases  are  conveited  into  sulphates,  with  simul- 
taneous precipitation  of  a  basic  copper-salt ;  the  excess  of  sulphate  of 
copper  is  then  got  rid  of  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the 
alkaloids  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  (Klotte-Kortier,  N,  Br,  Arch. 
86,  165).  In  this  process  colouring  matter  is  hkewise  dissolved 
(Wittstein).  —  The  alcohol  employed  for  exhausting  the  precipitate 
must  be  decanted  cold  in  the  case  of  quinine,  hot  in  the  case  of  cin- 
chonine  (Duflos).  Thiboumery  (N,  J.  Pharm.  16,  369)  employs  oil  of 
turpentine  or  coal-oil,  Hen-ing  also  benzene,  for  the  exhaustion,  these 
substances  dissolving  quinine  and  giving  it  up  again  to  dilute  acids. 
With  precipitates  free  from  lime,  hot  fatty  oils  may  also  be  used.  — 
Charcoal  containing  lime  occasions  a  loss  of  substance  in  acid  solutions 
(Winckler,  Mag,  Pharm.  19,  258). 

Lebourdais  (yV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  24,  65  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  67,  251 ; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  45,  363^  boils  1  pound  of  powdered  calisaya  bark  with 
water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  filters  the  decoction  through 
charcoal  previously  washed  with  water,  whereupon  the  liquid  runs 
through  colourless  and  tasteless.  The  washed  and  dried  charcoal 
boiled  with  alcohol  of  85  p.  c,  gives  up  to  that  liquid  the  quinine, 
which  vk  recovered  by  evaporating  the  solution.  —  VVhen  an  alcohoHc 
extract  of  the  bark  is  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  aqueous  hquid 
is  filtered,  first  through  paper,  and  then  through  animal  charcoal 
purified  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  running  through  is  tasteless, 
and  the  charcoal  gives  up  quinine  and  resin  to  alcohol.  The  resin  may  be 
removed  by  precipitation  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  before  filtering. 

W.  Clark  (Land.  Journal  of  Arts,  Feb.  1864,  94  ;  Poli/t.  Notizhl.  15, 
157;  Ko^p's  Jahresber.  1860,  362)  mixes  the  extract  of  the  bark,  pre- 
pared witn  acidulated  water,  with  not  too  great  an  excess  of  ammonia 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  boils  it  with  commercial  stearic  acid,  which 
gradually  takes  up  the  alkaloids  and  rises  with  them  to  the  surface  of 
5ie  hquid  in  the  form  of  a  black  cake.  After  cooling,  the  cake  is  boiled 
with  water  containing  sulphuiic  acid,  which  takes  up  the  alkaloids. 
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The  filtered  liquid  is  neutralised  with  caustic  potash,  and  again  filtered 
'     from  the  dark  precipitate  thereby  produced ;  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
then  crystallises  out  on  cooling. 

The  residues  of  cinchona-barks  used  for  pharmaceutical  extracts 
still  yield  quinine  and  cinchonine  (Peters,  N.  Br.  Arch.  46,  284; 
Schlotfeldt,  iV.  Br.  Arch,  60,  186 ;  Maillet,  N.  J.  Pharm,  14,  352). 

Estimation  of  Qutmne  and  Cinchonine  in  (Xnchona^barks,  —  1.  Ten 
^  grammes  of  the  coarsely  powdered  bark  are  exhausted  with  water 

\  containing  sulphuric  acid ;  to  the  extract  magnesia  in  excess  is  added, 

and  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  ihe  water-bath.  The 
residue  is  trituyated,  the  quinine  is  extracted  by  ether,  and  after- 
wards the  cinchonine  by  alcohol.  The  colourless  extracts  contain 
almost  pure  alkaloids ;  they  turn  slightly  yellow  only  on  evaporation, 
and  leave  quinine  or  cinchonine. with  a  small  quantity  of  inseparable 
bitter  substance  (C.  Glaus,  Russ,  Fharm.  Zeitschr.  1,  No.  34 ;  Pharm. 
Viertelj.  13,  244). — 2.  Forty  grammes  of  the  powdered  bark,  moistened 
with  water  containing  2  p.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  placed  in  a  per- 
colator, and  exhausted  with  slightly  acidulated  water,  until  the  liquid 
flows  off  free  from  colour  and  bitterness,  for  which  purpose  200  to  250 
grammes  are  necessary.  The  extract  is  then  shaken  with  5  or  6 
grammes  of  caustic  potash,  and  10  to  15  grammes  of  chloroform,  and 
set  aside  for  half  an  hour.  The  chloroform,  which  has  taken  up  the 
whole  of  the  quinine,  is  separated,  washed  repeatedly  with  water  by 
decantation,  and  evaporated  over  the  water-bath.  The  residue  contains 
the  alkaloids,  contaminated  with  cinchona-red ;  it  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  freed  from  cinchona-red  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  dilute  ammonia.  After  filtering  from  the  red-brown  flocks, 
the  addition  of  more  ammonia  to  the  colourless  filtrate  throws  down  the 
pure  alkaloids  (Rabourdin,  Compt,  rend,  31,  782  ;  N.  J.  Pharm,  19,  11). 
The  cinchonine  [in  case  it  is  taken  up  by  the  chloroform  (Kr.)]  and  the  qui- 
I  nine  are  then  separated  by  means  of  ether.     A  similar  process  is  adopted 

byKleist  (Pharm.  Viertelj.  7,  584),  and  by  0.  Berg  {Handworterb,  2nded. 
2  [2],  987)  AndSchsLchtlN.Jahrb.  Pharm.  20, 166).— 3.  Fifty  grammes 
of  the  powdered  bark  are  exhausted,  first  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*87, 
and  afterwards  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  for  which  several  days' 
digestion  are  necessary.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  evaporated ;  the  acid 
extract  is  added  to  the  residue ;  and  the  whole  is  eoncentrated  and 

Precipitated  with  phosphomolybdic  acid.  The  precipitate,  mixed  with 
ydrate  of  baryta,  is  dried  and  boiled  with  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  liquid 
is  filtered  and  evaporated ;  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sul- 

!  phuric  acid.    The  acid  solution  shaken  with  ammonia  and  chloroform, 

'  gives  up  to  the  latter  liquid  the  quinine,  which  is  left  on  evaporation 

(De  Vrij,  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  14,  243). 

i  For  the  separation  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  quinidine,  and  a  fourth 

base,  which  occurs  in  Java  cinchona-bark  (see  below),  the  solution  in  as 
small  a  quantity  as  possible  of  strong  alcohol  is  neutralised  with  hydri- 
odic  acid ;  the  hydriodate  of  quinidine,  which  separates  after  24  hours, 
in  the  form  of  a  sandy  powder,  is  removed  by  filtration ;  the  filtrate  is 

^  mixed  with  caustic  soda  to  alkaline  reaction ;  and  the  cinchonine  is 

allowed  to  crystallise.  On  longer  standing,  cauliflower-like  crystals  of 
the  fourth  alkaloid  also  separate,  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation 
from  alcohol.  The  mother-liquor,  exactly  neutralised  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  yields  nearly  colourless 
sulphate  of  quinine  (De  Vrij). 
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For  other  m^thodB  of  teeting  oinchoim  barks,  see  TiUey  {Bull,  det  scienc.  technol. 
1828,  17 ;  abatr.  ScAw.  54,  886),  Qdbel  &  Xerst  (Sehw.  64,  884),  Tromsdorff  (N. 
5V.  18,  2,  60),  Duflos  (Schw,  62,  810),  O.  Henry  .(J.  Pharm,  16,  754 ;  BepeH.  87, 
120),  Marggraf  (Pharm.  Zeitschr.  1860, 81 ;  Kopp's  Jahresher.  1850, 616),  A.  Buchner, 
sen.  {SepeH.  (3)  8,  145),  WiDckler  (Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  25,  138),  O.  Henry,  jun., 
(N.  J.  Pharm.  24,  400 ;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  92),  Riegel  (N.  Pr.  Arch.  70, 
162),  Faget  {N.  J.  Pharm.  87,  18),  Glenard  &  GuiUermond  {Compt  rend.  47,  831 5 
N.  J.  Pharm.  37,  5),  GuiUermond  (N.  J.  Pharm.  41,  40). 

Concerning  the  defcectdon  of  quinine  in  the  urine,  see  Kobert  (N.  J.  Pharm.  4, 
197),  Bonne wyn  {N.  J.  Pharm.  2*7 y  887),  Kletzinsky  {N,  ItepeH.  2,  567;  Pharm, 
CetUr.  1854,  239),  Herapath {PhU,  Mag.  [4]  6,  171 ;  J. pr.  Chem. 61,  87).  Aportion 
only  of  the  quinine  administered  is  found  in  the  urine,  the  greater  part  being  decom- 
posed in  the  system  (Herapath).  See  on  the  conti«ry,  Briquet  {Compt,  rend.  27, 
649). 

The  hydrate  of  quinine  obtained  by  precipitating  a  Bolution  of  the 
enlphate  by  potash  or  ammonia,  may  be  dehydrated  by  fusion  in  a 
vacuum,  or  by  prolonged  heating  to  120°. 

Properties.  White,  opaque  mass,  having  a  crystalline  surface  and 
a  concentric  radiated  fracture ;  fusible  to  a  transparent  liquid.  When 
rubbed  with  a  cloth  it  becomes  strongly  negatively  electric.  Permanent 
in  the  air,  inodorous,  very  bitter,  and  antifebrile.  Restores  the  blue 
colour  of  reddened  litmus  paper  (PeUetier  &  Caventou ;  Dumas).  Exerts 
a  left-handed  action  on  polarised  light  [a]  r  =  141-33°  at  25°  (De  Vrij  & 
Alluard),  =  121-5°  at  22-5°,  and  129-59°  at  16°,  weaker,  therefore,  m 
warm  than  in  cold  solutions.  Acids  increase  the  rotatory  power,  but 
ammonia  reduces  it  to  the  original  amount  (Bouchardat,  N.  Ann.  Chtm, 
Phys.  9-213).  [a]  j  m  acetic  or  sulphuric  solution  =  287"16°  at  24* 
(consequently  [a]  r  =  220-15°)  (De  Vrij  &  Alluard,  N.  J.  Pharm.  46, 192; 
Compt.  rend.  59,  201).  —  Prevents  putrefaction  (Robin,  Compt.  rend. 
82,  650).    Not  sublimable. 

Pellctier 
Fused.  &  Dumas.  Begnault.    Liebig.  Laurent.  Strecker. 

40  0 240....    74-07....    7502....    73-88  ....  7409  ....  73-41  ....  7406 

2  N 28  ....      8-64  ....      845  ....      8*55 

24  H    24  ....      7-41  ....      6-66  ....      7-66  ....    7*67  ....    7-10  ....    7-50 

4  0 32....      9-88  ....      9-87  ....     1042 

C«>N2H2<0* 324  ....  100  00  ....  10000  ....  100*00 

According  to  Pelletier  &  Dumas,  C!»NH»»0' ;  according  to  Regnault,  C«N«H»0*  5 
according  to  Laurent,  C*N*H?^^.  The  correct  formula  was  deduced  firom  Liebig's 
analyses,  and  was  doubled  bj  Eegnault  to  that  given  above.  (See  p.  201.) 

JDecompositiona.  1.  In  the  fire  quinine  turns  brown,  bums  with 
flame,  evolving  an  aromatic  odour,  and  leaves  a  bulky,  easily  com- 
bustible charcoal  (Duflos ;  Pf  aff  ;  Merck).  No  sublimate  is  obtained  thereby 
(Kesenbeck,  Ann.  Pharm.  6,  319).  —  When  hydrate  of  quinine  is  heated  for  a  long 
time  in  the  air,  aportion  is  sublimed,  according  to  Stratingh,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
powder.  —  2.  Solutions  of  quinine-salts  turn  brown  in  sunshine  (Geiger) 
m  a  few  hours  (Pasteur).  —  3.  They  are  violently  acted  on  by  the  electric 
current  (Hlasiwetz  &  Rochleder).  —  4.  With  aqueous  nitrate  of  potash 
sulphate  of  quinine  evolves  nitrogen,  and  is  converted  into  oxyquinine 
(Schiitzenberger).  —  5.  A  solution  of  quinine  in  strong  nitric  acid 
becomes  coloured  on  heating  (Riegel),  without  forming  picric  acid 
(Liebig).  —  6.  A  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  inmiediately  colours  chromate 
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of  potash    dark-green,    with    evolution    of    gas  (Riegel;   Eboli). — 

7.  Permanganate  of  potash  acts  upon  quinine  in  the  cold  and  more  com- 
pletely at  boiling  heat,  forming  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  and  a 
peculiar  acid  (Cloez  and  Guignet,  Compt,  rend,  47,  710).  An  aqueous 
solution  containing  i  to  1  per  cent,  of  quinine  is  not  acted  on  (Menier).  — 

8.  Peroxide  of  lead  colours  a  solution  of  quinine  in  sulphuric  acid  grey- 
brown  (Riegel) ;  when  employed  in  the  same  way  as  with  cinchonine, 
it  produces  a  blood-red  bitter  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  also  without  decomposition,  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  forming 
solutions  of  its  own  colour ;  it  produces  also  blood-red  crystals,  which 
separate  from  an  alcoholic  solution  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  and 
dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether  with  violet,  and  in  acids  with  red  colour ; 
and,  at  length,  as  the  ultimate  product  of  oxidation,  a  mixture  of  acids 
is  obtained  (E.  Marchand,  N,  J.  Pharm.  4,  27).  See  also  J.  CJim.  med. 
20,  363. 

9.  In  contact  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  quinine  takes  up 
2  at.  water,  and  is  converted  into  hydroquinine  (Schiitzenberger). — 
10.  When  heated  to  240  or  260"*  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  forms 
chinoline  (Reynoso,  Compt,  rend.  34,  795). 

11.  The  colourless  solution  [yellow  according  to  Guy]  of  quinine  in 
oil  of  vitriol  acquires  a  yellowish-lDrown  colour  when  heated  (Riegel) ; 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  colours  quinine  yellowish-green  (Schlienkamp), 
forming  quinine-sulphuric  acid  (Schiitzenberger).  —  Salts  of  quinine, 
heated  alone,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  behave  in  the  same 
manner  as  salts  of  cinchonine,  save  that  quinicine  is  formed  instead  of 
cinchonicine  (Pasteur).  —  11a.  Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  heated  with 
quinine  to  140°,  produces  a  brisk  evolution  of  gas,  which  bums  with 
a  pale-yellow  flame,  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  (Wertheim). 

12.  Quinine  assumes  a  dirty-yellow  colour  in  vapour  of  iodine 
(Donne).  When  triturated  with  iodine,  it  behaves  in  the  same  way  as 
cinchonine  (Thompson).  PeUe tier's  iodoqmnine  is  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  as  iodocinchonine,  and  resembles  that  body,  but  contains 
69*69  p.  c.  of  quinine  and  30-31  of  iodine  (equal  numbers  of  atoms  = 
71*7  p.  c.  quinine,  28*3  iodine).  —  Quinine  is  completely  precipitated 
by  biniodide  of  potassium  (Wagner).  —  It  is  decomposed  by  aqueous 
periodic  acid,  with  Uberation  of  iodine  (Bodeker). —  When  quinine,  or 
its  sulphate,  is  warmed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  iodic  acid,  an  explo- 
sive evolution  of  gas  takes  place  (Brett,  N,  J,  Pharm.  27,  116;  N. 
Repert,  4,  329). 

Quinine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  iodine  together  yield  sulphate  of  iodo- 
quinine  (Herapath).     See  p.  311. 

14.  Quinine  exposed  to  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  takes  up  a  large 
quantity  of  the  gas ;  according  to  Andre,  it  assumes  a  carmine-red 
colour  in  a  few  seconds,  and  becomes  soluble  in  water ;  but  according 
to  Pasteur,  it  turns  greenish,  and  then  gives  up  to  boiling  or  cold 
water  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  having  an  acid  reaction, 
whilst  the  remainder  behaves  like  the  body  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  quinine  suspended  in  water.  —  Quinine  suspended  in 
water  is  reddened  by  chlorine  (Andre;  Pelletier).  A  solution  of 
quinine  in  400  parts  of  water  acidulated  with  sulpnuric  acid,  is  not 
coloured  or  rendered  turbid  on  passing  chlorine  into  it  for  10  minutes 
(Lepage,  J.  Pharm.  26,  140). 
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A  solution  of  the  carmine-red  substance  in  water  is  rendered  green  ^ 

by  ammonia,  provided  it  hsis  not  been  too  strongly  heated,  or  the 
chlorine  allowed  to  act  too  long.  —  On  passing  chlorine  for  J  or  1  hour 
into  a  litre  of  water  in  which  5  grammes  of  quinine  are  suspended,  ^ 

the  quinine  dissolves  completely,  and  the  liquid  afterwards  becomes 
turbid  from  the  formation  of  a  white  precipitate ;    after  14  hour  the  \ 

green  colour  is  no  longer  produced  by  ammonia.  During  tne  reaction 
a  tear-exciting  odour  is  evolved.     The  white  precipitate  turns  brownish  > 

on  drying,  and  is  converted  by  hot  water  into  a  soluble  reddish-brown  * 

substance.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  even  in  strong  acids,  but  is  very 
easily  soluble  in  alkalis ;  the  solution  in  alcohol  is  acid  and  very  bitter.  ^ 

A  further  quantity  of  this  substance  is  obtained  by  partially 
neutralising  the  liquid  (Andre,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  71,  195).     The  follow-  i 

ing  statements   of    Pelletier  differ  from  the  foregoing:   on    passing  j 

chlorine  into  quinine  suspended  in  water  till  solution  is  effected,  the  ^ 

liquid  assumes  a  rose  colour,  changing  to  violet,  and  afterwards  to  , 

dark-red ;  on  continuing  the  stream  of  gas,  the  licpid  becomes  paler 
and    de|X)sits   a   sticky  substance,   more    of   which  is   obtained  by  \ 

neutralising  the  acid  filtrate  with  ammonia,  and  evaporating.  Sulphate 
of  quinine   suspended  in  water  is  dissolved  by  passing  a  stream  of  \ 

chlorine  into  it,  the  liquid  passing  through  yellow  and  red  to  green, 
and  afterwards  depositing  grey  flocks,  after  the  removal  of  which, 
ammonia  throws  down  only  a  sUght  precipitate.  If  the  stream  of 
chlorine  be  interrupted  when  the  liquid  has  acquired  a  red  colour, 
ammonia  throws  down  from  the  liquid  the  same  sticky  precipitate. 
This  precipitate,  when  freed  from  acid  by  boiling  water  and  dried,  is 
friable,  brown,  and  less  bitter  than  quinine ;  it  is  deposited  ftom  an  ] 

alcoholic  solution,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  a  granular 
powder,  which  seems,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  microscopic  | 

four-sided  prisms.     It  is  vei-y  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and  somewhat  ' 

more  freely  in  boiling  water,  and  in  hot  dilute  acids,  from  which  it  is 
deposited  on  cooling ;  it  dissolves  also  in  dilute  and  in  absolute  alcohol 
(Pelletier,  J.  Fharm.  24,  161;  Ann.  Pharm.  29,54;  /.  pr.  Chem. 
14,  180). 

14a.  When  chlorine-water  and  then  ammonia  are  added  to  a  solution  of 
a  quinine-salt,  a  green  precipitate  is  produced,  whicli  is  dissolved  by  more 
ammonia  to  a  fine  emerald-green  liquid.  Exact  neutralisation  of  the 
liquid  colours  it  sky-blue,  changing  to  violet  or  fiery-red  on  further 
addition  of  acid ;  amraoni'i  restores  the  green  colour  (Andre,  J.  Pharm, 
22,  132 ;  Meeson,  Phil.  Mag,  1835,  6,  158 ;  Soubeiran  &  Henry).  In 
this  way  [.especially  by  emfjloying  an  ethereal  solution  (Leers)J  mere 
traces  of  quinine  may  be  recognised ;  quinidine,  however,  exhibits  the 
same  reaction. 

The  green  colour  is  not  produced  by  other  alkalis  instead  of  am- 
monia. It  is  not  produced  when  the  chlorine- water  is  allowed  to  act 
too  long,  nor  with  all  proportions  of  chlorine  water  and  ammonia,  since 
with  too  little  chlorine-water  ammonia  throws  down  a  greenish-white 
precipitate,  and  with  too  much  it  produces  a  yellow  coloration 
(Brandes).  Reddish-green  or  brown  colours  may  also  be  produced 
(Andre). 

When  200  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  are  dissolved  in  80  ounces 
of  cTilorine-water,  and  the  solution  is  mixed  at  once  with  10  oimces  of 
ammonia- water,^  a  green  precipitate  is  produced,  amounting  to  about 
60  grains,  whilst  the  liquid  remains  of  a  deep  green  colour.    The  pre- 
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cipitate  is  Brandes  and  Leber's  dalleiochine :  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
solution  is  not  removed  by  a^tation  with  ether,  nor  in  an  unchanged 
state  by  other  means,  but  sputs  up  on  evaporation  into  red  ruaiochine^ 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dark-brown  melanochine,  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

a.  Dalleiochine,  —  Green  granular  powder,  bitter  and  inodorous. 
Contains  58-76  p.  c.  C,  9*26  N.,  6-72  H.,  25-26  0.,  and  no  chlorine 
rC«N»n«0»  =  59-2  p. c.  C,  10-3  N.,  66  H.  (Kr.)]  \^Tien  heated  it 
behaves  like  quinine.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  nearly  so  in  boiling 
water,  but  easily  soluble,  with  dark  red-brown  colour,  in  dilute  acids, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  unchanged,  of  a  green  colour,  by  am- 
monia or  carbonate  of  potash.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  not  in 
ether. 

/8.  Ruaiochine.  —  When  the  green  solution  filtered  from  dalleiochine 
is  evaporated  in  the  air,  there  remains  a  dark-brown  residue,  from 
which  water  takes  up  sal-ammoniac  and  rusiochine,  while  melanochine 
remains  undissolved.  The  solution  is  evaporated ;  the  sal-ammoniac 
is  removed  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol ;  and  the  rusiochine  is  ob- 
tained on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  fine  dark-red  hygroscopic 
bitter  mass.  It  contains  43-51  p.c.  Q.,  6*38  N.,  9-49  H.,  and  4062  0. 
It  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  ammoniacal  lime-  and  baryta-salts,  and  by  basic  acetate  of 
lead  and  chloride  of  tin. 

7.  Melanochine.  —  Black-brown,  inodorous  and  tasteless  powder, 
containing  53-71  p.  c.  C,  7-45  N.,  5-87  H.,  and  32-97  0.  Bums,  when 
heated,  without  melting,  evolving  ammoniacal  vapours.  Dissolves  in 
potash  and  ammonia,  but  not  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  (Brandes  & 
Leber,  N,  Br.  Arch.  13,  65;  15,  259). — On  quinine-green,  see  also 
Andre  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  71,  198),  Kochlin  {IHngl  159,  66 ;  Chem. 
Centr.  1861,  224). 

When  aqueous  sulphate  of  quinine  is  mixed  with  chlorine  Andferrocy- 
anide  of  potassium  in  succession,  there  results  a  dark-red  coloration,  pass- 
ing in  a  few  hours  to  green,  especially  on  exposure  to  light  (A.  Vogel,  jun., 
Ann.  Pharm.  73,  221).  When  water  is  poured  upon  sulphate  of  quinine, 
in  such  quantity  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  salt  remains  undis- 
solved, a  few  drops  of  the  solution  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
strong  chlorine-water  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finely-powdered 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  added  a  pale,  rose-red  coloration,  passing  to 
very  dark-red,  is  quickly  produced :  if  a  dilute  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
be  used,  the  colour  appears  on  addition  of  a  drop  of  ammonia- water 
(Vogel,  Ann.  Pharm,  86,  122 ;  N.  Repert.  2,  289).  Instead  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  the  ferricyanide  may  be  employed,  and  instead  of 
ammonia,  lune-  or  baryta- water,  caustic  alkalis,  or  their  carbonates, 
borates,  or  phosphates  (Livonius ;  Vogel).  Kletzinsky  {K.  Repert.  6, 
66)  mixes  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with  five 
times  its  volume  of  saturated  chlorine- water,  adds  ammonia  to  strongly 
alkatine  reaction,  and  mixes  the  filtrate  with  a  solution  of  quinine  to 
which  chlorine-water  has  been  previously  added,  whereby  a  red  or 
violet  colour  is  produced.  —  Instead  of  pulverised  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  that  salt,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  and  y'^^th  its  volume  of  a  strong  aqu<K>uB  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  may  be  used  (A.  Vogel,  N.  Repert.  6, 65). 
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The  red  colour  changes  to  green  in  the  light :  it  is  destroyed  by  mineral 
adds,  and  less  easily  by  vegetable  acids,  but  is  restored  by  ammonia 
(Livonius,  iV.  £r.  Arch.  77,  6;  82,  287).  In  this  way  -nrW^h  of 
quinine  may  be  detected  (FlUckiger,  Anal.  Zeitschr.  1, 373). 

15.  Quinine  boiled  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash^ 
gives  off  hydrogen  and  yields  a  distillate  of  chinoline  (Gerhardt,  Per. 
scient.  10,  186).  When  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  it  behaves  like 
cinchonine  (Gerhardt).  The  decomposition  takes  place  at  170*  or  180** ; 
at  a  lower  temperature  formate  of  potash  is  also  produced  ( Wertheim, 
Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  1849,  1,  263).  —  Quinine  heated  with  caustic  soda 
does  not  form  cyanide  of  sodium  (Rochleder).  — 16.  With  iodide  of 
methyl^  quinine  forms  hydriodate  of  methyl-quinine,  which  crystallises 
easily  on  cooling  from  solution  in  boiling  water  (Stahlschmidt,  Ann. 
Pharm.  90,  218).  —  17.  With  chloride  of  acetyl  and  chloride  of  benzoyl^ 
acetyl-quinine  and  benzoyl-quinine  are  obtained,  the  former  substance 
resembling  in  every  respect  the  corresponding  compound  of  cinchonine 
(Schutzenberger). 

Combinations.  —  WitJi  Water.  —  A.  Hydrate  of  Quinine.  —  Quinine, 
dehydrated  by  fusion  in  a  vacuum,  takes  up  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  water, 
when  immersed  therein  becoming  white  and  friable. 

a.  With  2  at.  water.  —  When  freshly  precipitated  and  washed 
quinine  is  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  frequently  moistened, 
the  amorphous  precipitate  is  slowly  transformed  into  crystals,  which 
dissolve  in  warm  alcohol,  crystallise  again  on  cooling,  and  give  up  their 
water  of  crystallisation  at  130°  (van  Heijningen,  Scheik.  Onderz.  5,  319 ; 
Lieb,  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1849,  374). 

Ton  Heijningen. 

C«N«H**0* 824    94-74 

2  HO    18    5-26    6-07 

C*»N»H»0*  +  2  aq 342     10000 

This  hydrate  forms  van  Heiiningen's  Gamma-quinine,  It  dissolves 
less  easily  than  quinine  in  alcohol,  and  forms  a  mono-sulphate  which 
differs  from  the  ordinary  salt,  and  loses  4*47  p.  c.  of  water  at  130**  (2  at. 
=  4-61  p.  c.  HO).  De  Vrij  {I^.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  14,  268)  did  not  succeed 
in  preparing  it. 

b.  With  6  at.  water.  —  Ordinary  hydrate  of  quinine.  — Obtained  by 
precipitating  aqueous  quinine-salts  with  pure  alkalis,  washing  the 
precipitate,  and  drying  it  in  the  air.  —  Loose,  white,  easily  pulverisable 
mass,  melting  to  a  colourless  oil  at  120°  (Duflos),  and  losing  its  water  at 
120 — ^130°,  fitfter  which  it  solidifies  to  a  translucent  resin  on  cooling,  or 
when  carefully  melted  in  a  vacuum,  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

Begnanlt.      rtai  He^ningen 
Air-dried.  o^l80^         Fused,    a^  110— 130*. 

CHWH^O*  824    ....      8672 

6  HO    64    ....      1428    ....    18-46    ....     1419    ....    1427 

C«NTH«0*  +  6  aq.    378    ....     100*00 

According  to  Eieaaling  (Pharm,  Tiertelj.  8,  339)   precipitated  and  air-dried 
quinine  loees  3*92  p.  c.  of  water  at  100* ;  it  then  contains  7*16  p.  o.  of  nitrogen,  and 
VOL,  xvn.  T 
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160*  is,  tborefore,  tlie  hydiate  with  6  at.  water  (  calc.  7-41  p.c.  N.).  At  lOO*  to 
it  further  loMs  192  p.  c.  in  weight,  prohably  partly  TolatiliBed  qtdnine,  and  melta 
at  about  196*.  —  According  to  Hanamann  {Fharm,  Vtertelj.  12,  626) ,  when  a  perfectly 


If  the  solution  be  precipitated  hot,  the  precipitate  runs  together  and  becomefl  glaasy, 
and  on  diying  forma  a  homy  mass,  losing  8*75  p.  c.  of  water  at  120*.  See  also 
Wittstein  (Pharm.  FieHelf.  12,  258).  — According  to  Magouty  (J".  Chim.  mid.  16, 
244)  quinine  becomes  anhydrous  at  60*".  Aocordmg  to  Duflos,  the  hydrate  thrown 
down  by  alkaUs  loses  4|  p.  c  of  water  on  melting  at  120*^. 

Ci*ystalli8ed  Hydrate  of  Quinine  separates  from  a  solution  in  alcohol 
of  40**  to  42°  B.  on  evaporation  in  dry  cold  air,  in  tufts  of  silky 
needles,  whereas  on  evaporating  a  solution  in  alcohol  of  38°  B.,  or  on 
mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water,  an  amorphous  hydrate  is  ob- 
tained, drying  up  to  a  transparent  resin,  which  melts  at  90°  (Pelletier 
Caventou;  Dumas).  From  absolute  alcohol,  van  Heijningen  obtained 
a  resin  with  few  crystals.  A  hot  aqueous  solution  containing  a  little 
ammonia,  yields  fine  needles  on  prolonged  standing  (Liebig;  van 
Heijningen).  Duflos  and  Magouty  also  obtained  crystals,  the  former 
from  alcohol,  the  latter  from  water.  8ee  also  the  behaviour  of  the  salts 
towards  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Quinine  dissolves  in  364  parts  of  cold  water  (Duflos) ;  in  480  parts 
of  water  at  18-76°  (Abl);  in  200  parts  (Pelletier  &  Caventou),  267 
parts  (Duflos),  of  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  con- 
taining sal-ammoniac  (Calloud). 

Quinine  does  not  combine  with  sulphur  (Pelletier).  —  A  solution  in 
80  to  35  parts  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  solidifies  in  a  day  or  two  to  a 
transparent,  very  firm  lelly  (Lepage,  N.  Br.  Arch.  97,  240). 

Quinine  is  not  insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  in  ammonia^  espe- 
cially when  freshly  precipitated.  According  to  Duflos,  however, 
aqueous  quinine  is  precipitated  by  pure  sdkalis  and  by  their  carbonates 
and  bicarbonates,  so  that  the  presence  of  acids  probably  influences 
its  solubility.  —  It  dissolves  in  2,146  parts  of  lime-water  (Calvert). 

With  Acids.  —  Quinine  neutralises  acids  completely,  forming  mono* 
and  bi-acid  salts.  The  salts  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  easily  crys- 
tallisable  and  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  salts  of  cinchonine.  They 
have  a  strong  bitter  taste,  and  frequently  exhibit  a  pearly  or  silky 
lustre.  They  are  precipitated  by  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  by  the 
hydrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  hydrate  of  quinine  being  thrown  down  in  white  flocks. 
The  precipitate  produced  by  potash,  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  potash 
is  pulverulent,  and  not  ciystalline  nor  soluble,  to  any  great  extent, 
even  in  excess  of  the  precipitant;  the  sulphate  alone  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate easily  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia  (v.  Planta).  The  hydrate 
precipitated  from  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  dissolves 
in  ammonia  far  more  easily  than  the  other  cinchona  bases ;  the 
hydrate  thrown  down  in  clotty  masses  from  strong  solutions  of  the 
salts  is  difiicullly  soluble  (Kemer,  Anal.  Zeitschr.  1,  162).  Carbonate 
of  ammonia  added  to  sulphate  of  quinine  throws  down  crystalline 
needles  after  some  hours ;  from  the  hydrochlorate  and  acetate  it  pre- 
cipitates a  heavy  powder,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
and  is  deposited  again  in  needles  on  standing  for  an  hour  (v.  Planta). 
Quinine  expol8  ammonia  from  its  salts  when  boiled  thei'ewith  (Ma- 
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gouty).  —  Bicarbonate  of  soda  immediately  throws  down  from  strong 
solutions  of  quinine-salts  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  (v.  Planta), 
and  from  dilute  solutions,  after  some  time,  tufts  of  needles  (Riegel) ; 
but  solutions  of  the  salts  in  300  parts  or  more  of  water  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  it,  or  are  nredpitated  only  after  several  hours,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  tartaric  acid  (Oppermann  ;  Riegel).  Pentasulphide  of  potassium 
tiirows  down  from  boiling  solutions  of  quinine-salts  a  red  turpen- 
tine-like mass  (Palm).  Cyanide  of  potassium  colours  the  salts  carmine- 
red  (Schwabo).  Lmie-water  added  in  excess  to  quinine-salts  dis- 
solves  the  precipitate  formed  at  first  (Riegel ;  Calvert).  Solutions  of 
quinine-salts  containing  excess  of  acid  are  highly  fluorescent. 

Carbonate  of  Quinine.  •—  The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  alkaline 
carbonates  from  quinine-salta  retains  a  little  of  the  precipitant,  but 
18  free  from  carbonate  of  qmnine,  since  it  does  not  evolve  carbonic 
add  when  heated  (Langlois,  Ann,  Pharm.  32,  126).  When  the  quinine 
precipitated  from  10  grammes  of  the  sulphate  by  ammonia  is  suspended 
in  water,  and  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  the  solution  for  an  hour, 
the  quinine  dissolves  completely  to  an  alkaline  liquid,  from  which 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  quinine  are  deposited  on  exposure  to  the  air 
for  twenty-four  hours,  ay  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  mother- 
liquor,  quinine  is  obtained  free  from  carbonic  acid.  —  Translucent 
needles,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  efflorescing  rapidly  in  the  air,  and 
decomposing  at  110°,  with  liberation  of  carbonic  acid ;  they  are  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  (Langlois,  N.  Ann.  Ch\m,  Phye.  41, 
89 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  320). 

Cfysials,  Langlois. 

C«N»H»»0< 824    8019  80-46 

2  00«  44 10-89  10-58 

4 HO    86 8-92  897 

C«N»H»H><4!HO,200«  -i-  8  aq 404    100-00    100*00 

Borate  of  Quinine.  —  A  solution  of  quinine  in  hot  aqueous  boracic 
acid  yields  crystalline  granules  on  cooling ;  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion with  an  excess  of  boracic  acid,  a  varnish  is  obtained  (Serullas, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phye.  45,  282). 

Hypophoephite  of  Quinine.  — 100  parts  of  sulphate  of  quinine  are 
heated  to  94  with  6,000  parts  of  water  and  88*7  parts  of  hypophos- 
phorous  acid ;  a  quantity  of  hypophosphite  of  baryta  barely  sufficient 
for  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  is  then  added,  and  the 
liquid  is  filtered  and  left  to  crystallise.  The  mother-liquor  and  wash- 
water  yield  colourless  crystals  only  when  cautiously  evaporated. — 
Light,  very  loose  mass,  having  a  pure  bitter  taste.  Melts  and  tiu-ns 
brown  at  150*,  with  loss  of  water.  —  Dissolves  in  60  parts  of  water  at 
15-5°,  and  more  easily  in  boiling  water  (L.  Smith,  Amer.  J.  Pharm. 
31,  285  and  32,  410 ;  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  5,  159 ;  /.  pr.  Chem.  83, 127). 
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Smith  gives  the  formula  C*»N3H?*0<,PH0*  +  2  aq.,  and  distingaishes  a  ai 
hjdrate-wator,  h  as  water  of  crystallisation.  The  formula  of  the  salt,  therefore, 
remains  doubtful  (Kr.)* 

Pyrophosphate  of  Quinine.  —  Obtained  by  pi^ipitating  hydrochlorate 
of  quinine  with  ignited  phosphate  of  soda  (Winckler,  Eepert.  41,  418). 

Phosphate  of  Quimne.  Phosphate  of  soda  throws  down  from  cold 
aqueous  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  or  acetate  (but  not  from  sulphate) 
of  quinine,  a  dense  precipitate,  which  soon  turns  crystalline  (v.  Planta), 
A  hot  solution  of  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  mixed  with  a 
slight  excess  of  phosphate  of  soda,  deposits  on  cooling  a  white  crys- 
talline mass,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  After  drying  in  the  air  it 
forms  a  loose  mass,  made  up  of  microscopic  four-sided  prisms.  Con- 
tains 12*38  p.  c.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  4*56  p.  c.  of  water,  which  is 
expelled  at  100^  (Winckler,  Bipert.  84,  260 ;  41,  418 ;  99,  20).  Dis- 
solves very  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid  (v.  Planta). 

The  quickly  formed  solution  of  quinine  in  warm  aqueous  phosphoric 
acid  solidifies  on  cooling  te  a  mass  of  needles.  Dilute  solutions  yield 
itMliated  groups  of  delicate,  silky  needles,  which  unite  into  a  mass  on 
drying.  NeutraL  Loses  7*57  to  7*87  p.  c.  of  water  at  127** ;  other 
crystals,  of  similar  properties  in  other  respecte,  lost  15*3  p.c.  of  water 
on  warming  (10  at.  =  7*1 ;  24  at.  =s  15*6  p.  c.  HO)  (Anderson,  Ann, 
Pharm.  66,  59). 

at  100*.  Anderson. 

120  C  720    61-65 61-85 

6N   84    7*19 

78  H  78    6-69 681 

18  0   144    „ 1232 

2P0»   142    12-16 

8C«N«H»K)<,2PO*,6HO....     1168     10000 

Anderson  supposes  the  salt  to  contain  12  at  water  of  crystallisation,  correspond- 
ing to  8-4  p.  c  The  correctness  of  his  fonnula  is  douhtful.  See  Kopp's  Jahresber. 
1847  and  1848,  616  ;  Gerhardt  (if.  J".  FAarm,  14,  62). 

Hyposulphite  of  Quinine.  —  Formed  in  a  mixture  of  quinine,  alcohol, 
and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  on  standing  in  the  air  OSow).  Hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  immediately  throws  down  from  a  moderately  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  a  dazzling  white 
precipitate,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dull  and  crystalline  after 
drying  (Winckler,  Jahrb.pr.  Pharm.  15,  286).  A  solution  of  the  washed 
precipitate  in  hot  alcohol  yields,  on  cooling,  fine  semi-transparent 
needles,  breaking  up  at  100%  from  loss  of  water  of  crystallisation  [4*57 
to  4-67  p.  c.  =^  2  at.  (How)],  into  a  powder,  which  is  very  electric 
when  warm  (Wetherill,  Ann.  Pharm.  66,  150),  —  Dissolves  in  300  parts 
of  cold,  and  easily  in  hot  water  (H.  How,  N.  Edin.  Phil.  J.  new  ser. 
1,  47;  Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  93). 
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SulpJiite  of  Quinine.  Dry  quinine  absorbs  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
^ith  considerable  evolution  of  heat^  and  forms  an  anhydrous  salt 
(Liebig  &  Pelouze,  Ann,  Fharm,  19,  256). 

Hyposulphate  of  Quinine.  When  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  is  precipitated  by  hyposulphate  of  baryta,  the  filtered  liquid 
deposits  crystals  on  cooling  (Herren,  Fogg.  7,  193). 

Sulphate  of  Quinine.  —  A.  Mono-acid.  Basic  sulphate  (Preparntioii 
p.  264).  —  Delicate,  silky,  slightly  flexible  needles,  or  longish  laminsd 
(Pelletier  &  Caventou).  DicUnic.  Rectangular  prisms,  obliquely  trun- 
cated (similar  to  fig.  92),  distinctly  cleavable  parallel  to  t  and  t, 
less  distinctly  parallel  to  w.  Angle  w:  «  =  90*;  t  :  <  =  96°  30' ;  i  : 
m  =  96**  50'.  Frequently  also  hemitropic,  or  rather  quadruple  crystals 
(Brooke,  Phil.  Ann.  6,  375).  Light  and  loose,  like  magnesia.  Tastes 
very  bitter. — Exerts  a  left-handed  action  on  polarised  light ;  [aj;  for 
anhydrous  sulphate  r=  255*6° ;  for  sulphate  with  15*72  p.  c.  water 
=  210-87°  (De  Vrij  &  Alluard,  Compt.  rend.  59,  201).  See  also 
Bouchardat  {N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  9,  213). 

At  a  temperature  of  160°,  it  becomes  luminous  when  rubbed 
(Calloud),  exhibiting  a  pale-green  light,  brighter  than  that  of  the  cin- 
chonine-salt  (Stratingh),  and  becomes  positively  electric  (Pelletier  & 
Dumas).  A  few  ounces  of  the  salt  warmed  in  a  silver  basin  are  highly 
phosphorescent  on  cooling  (Landerer,  N.  JRepert.  7,  275).  —  Neutral 
towards  vegetable  colours  (Pelletier  &  Caventou ;  Baup) ;  slightly  alka- 
line according  to  Robiquet,  and  Delondre  &  Henry.  —  Turns  brown 
in  sunshine,  both  in  the  dry  and  in  the  moist  state  (Leverkohn,  Kastn. 
Arch.  17,  128);  when  exposed  to  the  sun  for  7  weeks,  it  assumes  a 
dnchona-brown  colour  (Br.  Arch.  28,  235). 

The  sulphate  dried  in  the  air  at  8°  to  15**,  or  over  oil  of  vitriol 
diluted  with  3*2  to  3*5  its  volume  of  water,  has  the  composition 
20»N«H»*0*,2(HO,SO»)  +  15  aq. ;  the  moist  salt  loses  its  excess  of 
water  when  placed  over  acid  of  this  strength,  whilst  the  air-dried  salt 
does  not  alter  in  weight.  When  heated  to  110°  to  120**,  it  loses  the 
whole  of  its  water  of  crystallisation,  but  rapidly  absorbs  4*87  to  5*1 
p.  c.  again  on  exposure  to  moist  air  ^4  at.  =  4*82  p.  c.)  ( Jobst  &  Hesse) ; 
the  same  quantity  of  water  is  retamed  by  the  salt  dried  over  oil  of 
vitriol  [or  in  dry  air  (Baup)].  A  solution  of  1  part  of  the  air-dried 
salt  in  40  parts  or  more  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*852,  deposits  on  evapo- 
ration white  needles  containing  4  at.  of  water  (Jobst  &  Hesse). 

Millon  &  Comaille  (N.  J.  Pharm.  42,  377 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1862, 
368),  also  found  the  sulphate  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  15°,  to  contain 
4*6  to  4*8  p.  c.  of  water,  whilst  the  air-dried  salt  did  not  lose  weight 
over  oil  of  vitriol  with  18  at.  of  water  at  15°.  The  sulphate  dried 
over  oil  of  vitriol  at  30°  retains  0*93  p.  c. ;  that  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol 
with  4  at.  of  water  at  15^,  6  p.  c.  of  water.  The  salt  rendered  anhy- 
drous by  drying  at  120°  takes  up  39  p.  c.  of  water  on  exposure  to  veiy 
moist  air  for  5  to  8  days,  at  a  temperature  of  15°  to  18°. 
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Jobsi& 
Banp.       Streeker.    Hesse. 
Cher  oil  ofvUriol.      Sffhr$9eed,  Air-drML  a.  h, 

2  C^N'H'Hy 648  ....    82*86 

2  S0» 80  ....    10-28  ....  9-57 

3  HO  „ 18  ....      2-31 

4aq 86  ....      4-60  ....  4-81  ....  4'6  ....  4-64  ....  4-66 

20«WH>«0^2(HO,SO«)  +  4  aq 782  ....  10000 

ft  WM  dried  OTer  oil  of  vitriol,  b  oyslftlliwd  from  aloohol. 

J>elondre     Jobst 
CryitaiUted,  Bftup.     ftHenfj.  AHeeee 


2  C«N«H»K)*  648  ....  73-55 

2 S0»  M 80  ....      908  ....    8-47  ....    98  ., 911 

2 HO    18  ....  204 

4aq ., 36  ....  4*09 

11  aq : 99  ....    1124  ....  11-75  ....  152 15-87 

20«!N»H»H>^(H030»)  +  15  aq. ....    881  ....  100-00 

Begnaxde's  salt  lost  13*99  p.c.  of  water  in  a  cmrent  of  air  at  120*.  and  no  more 
at  140\ 

Commercial  sulphate  of  quinine  contains  quantities  of  water  vary- 
mff  between  5*1  and  13  8  p.  c.  (Millon  &  Gomaille).  It  usuaUy  appears 
half -effloresced,  but  still  contains  16*6  p.  c.  of  water  (GuibourtV  Ch. 
Link  {Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  1849,  275  ;  Kcfpp^s  Jahresber.  1850,  419)  found 
in  the  commercial  sulphate  9*8  p.  c.  SO*,  and  8*4  p.  c.  of  water,  whidi 
was  expelled  at  130°. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  does  not  decompose  at  155°  (Millon  &  Comaille). 
It  melts  more  easily  than  sulphate  of  cinchonine  to  a  waxy  liquid, 
which  assumes  a  fine  red  colour  when  more  strongly  heated  (Pelletier 
&  Caventou),  and  evolves  purple-red  vapours,  which  condense  in  the 
cool  part  of  the  tube.  This  red  substance  dissolves  in  water  with  fine 
red  colour,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  or  baiyta,  but  is 
decolorised  by  potash  or  ammonia  (Kastner,  Kastn.  Archiv.  20, 418),  See 
also  Jonas  {N.  Br.  Arch  17,  287),  Wigand  (A^.  Br,  Arch.  115,  880). 
Bums  at  last  with  an  empyreumalic  odour,  leaving  at  first  a  shining, 
and  afterwards  also  a  combustible  charcoal. 

The  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  in  798  parts  of  water  at  6**,  and  in 
788  parts  at  9*5 **  (Jobst  &  Hesse).  One  part  of  the  salt  (crystallised 
or  6rj  f )  dissolves  in  265  parts  of  cold,  and  in  24  parts  of  boiling  water 
(Bussy  &  Guibourt) ;  in  835  parts  cold,  and  33*5  parts  boiling  (Howard) ; 
in  720*  parts  at  18-76*'  (Abl) ;  in  740  parts  at  13**,  and  in  30  parts  at 
100**  (Baup):  in  740  parts  at  10**  (van  Heijningen;  Cap  &  Garot). 
The  commercial  ssdt  dissolves  in  788  to  770  parts  of  water  at  12**  to 
15%  m  not  quite  constant  proportions  ^Kemer).  Dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  Glauber's  salt,  and  scarcely 
at  all  in  EodieUe  salt,  so  that  the  solution  is  scarcely  clouded  by 
ammonia,  or  colom'ed  bv  chlorine-water  and  ammonia  (Mann)«  The 
solubility  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  water  is  reduced  by  8ul]diate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  but  increased  by  sal-ammoniac,  salt- 
petre, and  chlorate  of  potash  (Oalloud,  Pharm.  Jcum.^  June  1860,  609 ; 
N.  VogeL  NoHz.  13,  276). 
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One  part  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  quinine  dissolves  in  100  to  115 
parts  of  alcohol  of  sp.  ^r.  0*852 ;  the  strength  of  the  alcx>hol9  how- 
ever, is  altered  by  the  salt  dissolved  in  it  (Jobst  &  Hesse,  Ann.  Pharm. 
119,  361 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  85,  309 ;  N.  Ann,  CUm.  Fkys.  64,  364). 
One  part  of  the  salt  (crystallised  or  dry  f )  dissolves  in  60  parts  of  cold 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85  (Baup);  in  60  parts  of  cold  alcohol  of  21"" 
(Delondre  &  Henry);  in  40  psirts  of  alcohol  (Cap  &  Garot);  in  7*5 
parts  of  boihng  alcohol  of  90  p.  c.  (Bussy  &  Guibourt),  from  which  it 
IS  deposited  almost  entirely  on  cooling.  —  Sulphate  of  quinine  dissolves 
in  40  parts  of  glycerin,  but  not  in  fatty  oils  (Gap  &  Garot ;  Attfield). 
It  dissolves  abundantly  in  creosote  at  20^,  and  slowly  in  cold  picamar 
(Beichenbach).    It  is  insoluble  in  chloroform  (Schlimpert). 

Impurities  and  Adulterations  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  —  Sulphate  of 
quinine  may  be  intentionally  adulterated,  either  with  inorganic  sub- 
stances (such  as  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia),  the  presence 
of  which  is  detected  on  heating,  or  with  organic  substances.  Of  the 
latter  class  of  bodies,  starch-powder  and  stearin  are  recognised  by  their 
insolubility  in  acidulated  water,  and  gum  by  its  insolubility  in  alcohol ; 
salidn,  phlorizin,  and  cane-sugar  assume  a  red  or  brown  colour  with  oil 
of  vitriol ;  the  other  varieties  of  sugar,  as  well  as  other  substances 
soluble  in  water,  remain  in  solution  on  boUing  the  sulphate  with  baryta- 
water,  passing  carbonic  acid  into  the  liquid^  and  filtering,  and  may  be 
recognised  on  evaporating  the  solution.  The  pure  sulphate  thus  treated 
leaves  only  a  slight  residue,  corresponding  to  the  solubility  of  quinine 
in  water. 

On  the  adulteration  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  fee  Winckler  {^.eperi.  97, 408 ;  Jahrh. 
pr,  Pkarm.  15, 165),  Streeemann  (N,  Br.  Arch.  52, 161),  Sckeyde  (if.  Br.  Arch.  56, 
171),  Legrip  {J.  Chim.  mid,  27,  49)  ;  inth  Mlicin:  Peltier  {n,  J,  JPharm,  7, 185), 
Bouidier  (a,  Br,  Arch,  106,  322)  ;  with  mannite :  J.  Krai  (Anal.  Zeittchr.  2, 
405). 

Since  dnchonine  and  quinidine  (or  cinchonidioe)  exist  together  with 
quinine  in  cinchona-barks,  the  sulphates  of  those  bases  may  occur  bh 
impurities  in  sulphate  of  quinine :  they  may  be  recognised  by  the  fol- 
lowing quimne-test  of  Liebig : — 10  grains  of  the  sulphate  to  be  tested 
are  wanned  with  10  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  15  drops  of 
water  in  a  test-tube ;  the  solution  is  cooled;  60  drops  of  commercial 
ether  and  20  drops  of  ammonia- water  are  added ;  and  the  whole  is 
shaken  and  the  tube  stopped.  If  the  quinine  was  free  from  cinchontne 
and  did  not  contain  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  quinidine,  the  whole 
remains  in  solution ;  but  if  dnchonidine  was  present,  it  is  deposited 
as  a  white  pulverulent  layer  between  the  ether  and  the  water,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  quinidine  when  present  in  large  quantity.  Smaller 
portions  of  (quinidine  crystallise  from  the  ether  on  standing  for  a  short 
time,  and  still  smaller  quantities  when  ether  saturated  with  quinidine 
is  employed  in  the  first  instance.  As  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
upper  ethereal  layer  solidifies  to  a  jelly,  even  with  pure  sulphate  <rf 
qmninc,  it  is  more  convenient  to  employ  ether  containing  alcohol, 
or  to  tsike  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  ether  tiian  is  directed 
above.  See  Merck,  Zimmer  &  Howard  (Jahrb.  pr,  Pharm,  24,  209 ;  JPharm. 
Joum,  11,  893 ;  Pharm,  Viertelj.  1,  487),  Wollweber  {N.  Br,  Arch,  63,  6),  Roger 
(i^.  J.  Pharm,  41,  204 ;  Pharm.  VUrtelj.  11,  898),  Bergot  {Zeitsehr,  Ch,  Pharm.  5, 
123),  Demeyer  (J.  Chim,  mid.  1862,  460;  Pharm,  Viertelj.  12,  256),  Kerner  {Anal. 
ZeUwhr.  1,  150),  Jandoui  {Apoth,  Ver,  Zni.  1863,  254).  Gnibourt  evaporates 
the  ammonia  before  adding  the  ether  ( A^  /.  Pharm,  21,  47).  —  Instead 
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of  ether,  Kiegel  (Jahrb.  pr.  Phami,  25,  340)  employs  100  dix>p8  of 
chloroform,  whereby  the  quinidine  also  is  dissolveo.  To  separate  this 
last  substance,  he  dissolves  10  grains  of  the  sulphate  in  water,  with 
addition  of  tartaric  acid,  and  ado^  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  solution. 
The  resulting  precipitate  consists  of  cmchonine  and  quinidine,  whQst 
quinine  remains  in  solution.  The  cinchonine  and  quinidine  may  then 
be  separated  by  chloroform. — 0.  Henry  (N.  J.  Phca^n.  13,  107; 
J,  Chim.  mid.  24,  258)  likewise  separates  quinine  and  cinchonine  by 
means  of  ether  or  cold  alcohol,  but  first  removes  the  greater  part  of 
the  quinine  by  converting  it  into  acetate  (by  precipitating  with  caustic 
soda  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  acetic  acid)  and  crystallising  out 
as  far  as  possible.  —  Delondre  &  0.  Henry  (i^.  J.  Pkarm.  21,  281) 
triturate  10  grammes  of  the  sulphate  and  4  grammes  of  acetate  of 
baryta  with  60  ^ammes  of  water  and  a  little  acetic  acid,  separate  the 
crystals  which  form  after  a  few  minutes,  and  dilute  the  filtrate  with 
twice  its  vohime  of  alcohol  of  36°.  After  adding  a  little  sulphuric  add 
and  again  filtering,  the  Uquid  is  boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and 
after  standing  for  24  hours,  the  cinchonine  crystallises  in  needles.  The 
cinchonine  may  also  be  obtained  in  crystcds  by  dissolving  5  grammes 
of  the  sulphate  in  120  grammes  of  warm  acidulated  alcohol,  boiUng  the 
solution  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  setting  it  aside  for  24  hours. 

See  farther :  Calyerti's  method  (IT,  J,  Pharm,  2,  898,  and  13, 841),  O.  Hemy  (M 
J.  Pharm.  16,  827),  J.  Banr  (Sepert.  92,  65  ;  Pharm,  Joum.  5, 118),  Eemer  (loc. 
eU.),  G.  Mann  (Pharm.  VterMj,  18,  245),  Stoddart  {Pharm,  J<mm,  6,  241 ;  Pharm. 
FierUy,  14,  895). 

B.  Bi-acid. — Mono-aciJ  sulphate  of  quinine  dissolves  very  easUy 
in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  colourless  or  pale- 
yellow  by  transmitted  light,  but  exhibits  blue  fluorescence  by  reflected 
nght  (Raupp,  Bepert.  39, 465).  It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  fluorescent 
bodies  (S.  ifiepce  de  Saint-Victor,  J.  pr,  Chem.  74,  237  and  241J.  A 
solution  containing  15^6  g^^  ^^  ^^^^  exhibits  the  fluorescence  wnen  a 
cone  of  light  from  a  lens  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  liquid  (Fliickiger, 
Schweiz,  Pharm.  Zeitschr.  7,  22  ;  Anal.  Zeitschr.  1,  373).  —  Kectangukr 
prisms,  having  a  bitter,  not  acid,  taste,  and  reddening  litmus  (Robi- 
quet).  On  rapidly  cooling  the  aqueous  solution,  it  forms  slender  needles; 
by  slow  evaporation  large  transparent  piisms  (Baup).  Rhombic 
prism  y  (fig.  53)  having  its  obtuse  edges  truncated  by  a ;  a  horizontal 
prism  u  rests  on  the  acute  edges,  and  the  prism  t  on  p ;  further  the 
base  t  and  a  face  k  between  t  and  t.  Angle  f/:y  (right  and  left) 
=  145**  5';  y:p  =  107**  27';  t:i  =  127**  42' ;  t:k  about  =  157*  ; 
t:ti  =  130°  39'  43'.  The  crystals  have  a  tabular  form  from  predomi- 
nance of  t ;  cleavable  parallel  to  p  (Hahn,  N.  Br.  Arch.  99,  148).  — 
By  digestion  with  water  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  salt  is  converted 
into  A.  Melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100**.  Dissolves  in  11 
parts  of  water  at  13**,  and  in  8  parts  at  22** ;  and  in  dilute  or  absolute 
alcohol,  much  more  freely  in  the  hot  liquids  than  in  the  cold.  From  a 
solution  in  absolute  alcohol  it  is  deposited  in  crystals  which  imme- 
diately fall  to  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Baup). 

C«N«H»*0< 824    76-78 

2S0»  80    18-96 

2  HO   18    4-26 

C«N>H««0*,2(H0,S0») 422    10000 
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CiyHalt.  Baup. 

C»N«H«0*,2H0  842  6143 

2  SO"    80  14-86  13-70 

15  HO   135  24-21  24-38 

C«N»fl?K)*,2(HO,S03)  +  15  aq 557    10000 

Baup  found  1818  p.  o.  SO*  in  the  dry  salt. 

lodate  of  Quinine,  —  Formed,  together  with  hjdriodate  of  quinine, 
oil  warming  iodine  with  quinine  and  water  (Pelletier  &  Caventou).  See 
decompositions. 

A.  Mono-acidl — Obtained  from  aqueous  iodic  acid  and  quinine. 
Crystallises,  on  evaporating  and  cooling  the  solution,  in  silky  crystals 
like  the  sulphate.  Decomposes  when  quickly  heated,  leaving  charcoal 
(Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  45,  282).  See  also  p.  270.  Less  soluble  in 
water  than  iodat^  of  cinchouine  (Pelletier). 

B.  Bi'ocidl  —  Aqueous  iodic  acid  throws  down  from  chlorate  or 
acid  sulphate  of  quinine  an  acid  iodate,  a  further  quantity  of  which  is 
obtained  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  solution  (SeruUas). 

Periodaie  of  Quinine.  —  Fi-eshly  precipitated  quinine  neutralises 
aqueous  periodic  add  but  incompletely  in  the  cold,  and  on  warming  the 
liquid,  iodic  acid  is  formed.  When  the  acid  solution  is  evaporated  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  it  becomes  covered  with  oOy  drops,  which  are  converted 
into  crystals  as  the  evaporation  proceeds.  The  periodic  acid  contained 
in  the  ciystals  is  reduced  on  keeping  for  a  short  time,  the  crystals 
acquiring  a  yellow  colour.  —  On  neutralising  the  alcoholic  solution,  and 
evaporating  at  80^  to  40®,  roundish  masses  of  needles  are  obtained. 
They  dissolve  easily  in  water  containing  nitric  acid,  but  with  difiSculty 
in  pure  water,  and  after  drying  at  40^  retain  18  at.,  and  at  100®  12  at. 
of  water  (Langlois,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  34,  274), 

Langloia. 


C«iraP«0*    824    ....... 

10' 164    ....... 

18  HO    162    

.      49-85 
.      25-28 
.      24-92 

25-36 

0«N«H»K>*,I0^18H0  ...    650    

a<100». 
0*»N*H*K)*    824    

.    lOOW 

.      54-86 

.      27-52 

18-12 

Langlois. 

12  HO    108    

27-60 

C«N«H»0«,I0',12H0...    596    ...... 

.     100-00 

Lanslois  asenmes  the  existenoe  of  22  and  18  at.  of  water,  but  he  determined  only 
Uihe  periodic  acid. 

Hydriodate  of  Quinine.  — Obtained  by  direct  union  of  the  add  and 
base,  or  by  double  decomposition,  in  nodular  groups  of  delicate  crystals 
(Pelletier).  Lemon-yeUow  prisms  (Herapath).  A  solution  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  boiling  water,  mixed  with  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  yields  crystals  of  sulphate  of  quinine  only  on  cooling ;  but 
when  240  parts  of  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  are  mixed  with  460  parts 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  hot  aqueous  solntioui  a  colourless  turpentine- 
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like  mass  is  deposited  as  the  liquid  cools  (Winckler).  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium throws  down  from  acetate  or  hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  a  heavy 
white  powder,  which  rans  into  drops  (v.  Planta).  —  Melts  to  a  resin 
over  the  water-batti.  Dissolves  in  water  more  freely  than  the  sul- 
phate ;  in  nearly  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether  (Winckler, 
Jahrb.  pr.  Fkarm.  20,  321). 

Winckler. 

CHWH^O* ^    825    71-91 

1 127    28-09    28-42 

C«N«H?*0*,HI ....    462    100*00 

By  mixing  bi-salphate  of  quinine  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  Biffhiui 
(J,  Chim,  mSd.  18, 116)  obtained  %  red  powder,  oontaining,  sooordin^  to  his  anfjjsis, 
50  p.  c;  of  quinine,  30  of  hjdriodic  aoid,  ftnd  20  of  iodine,  being  a  mixture  of  hymio- 
date  of  Guinine  and  iodo^uinine.  —  According  to  Bei^^r  (Jl  CUm,  nUd,  18,  119), 
on  dissolYing  this  precipitate  in  alcohol,  and  eraporating  the  solution,  tran^arent  4- 
sided  prisms  are  obtained,  which  turn  duU  and  brown-red  in  the  air. 

Gdorate  of  Quinine.  —  Formedby  dissolving  quinine  in  warm  aaueous 
chloric  acid.  Tufts  of  delicate  needles,  melting  to  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  solidifies  to  a  transparent  varnish.  Explodes  when  strongly 
heated  (Serulias,  Ann.  Chem.  Phys.  45,  279). 

Perchlorate  of  Quinine.  —  When  sulphate  of  quinine  is  precipitated 
by  perchlorate  of  baiy ta,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated,  yellowish  dlv 
drops  are  deposited,  which  redissolve  on  gently  warming  the  liquid 
and  af terwaros  separate  in  crystals  on  cooling.  By  concentration  the 
mother-liquor  yields  a  further  quantity  of  oil,  which  solidifies  in  con- 
tact with  a  crystal  —  Striated  prisms,  exhibiting  a  faint  dichro'ism  of 
blue  and  yellow  (Bodeker).  The  crystals  belong  to  the  right  prismatic 
system,  beiuK  truncated  rnombic  octahedrons,  cleavable  parallel  to  the 
end-face.  Inclination  of  the  octahedral  faces,  basal  =  149^  46'; 
macradiagonal  =  80**  30' ;  brachydiagonal  =  107**  82'  (Dauber,  Ann. 
Fhartn.  71,  65).  The  crystal  melts  at  45®,  and  likewise  at  a  moderate 
temperature  over  oil  of  vitriol,  to  a  clear  brittle  mass  (t  Kr.)  which 
loses  14'8  p  c.  of  water  at  110°,  puffs  up  strongly  at  150°,  and 
solidifies  again  at  160°,  having  then  lost  18*63  p.  c.  of  water.  On 
further  heating,  a  violent  explosion  occurs,  accompanied  by  flame.  — 
Aqueous  solutions  of  a  certain  strength  yield  highly  lustrous, 
dichroitic,  rhombic  tables,  which  melt  to  an  oil  imder  water,  but  fuse 
only  at  210°  when  heated  alone,  losing  6*5  p.  c.  of  water  (4  at.  =  6*4 
p.  c.  HO)  (Bodeker). 

CfH/ttaU,  B5delcer. 

C«W«BPK)<,2H0  3i2    .......  62-68  60-63 

2C10' 183     2811  28-21 

14  HO   ^6    19-36 18-68 

C«N«H^0<,2C1H08  +  14H0....    651    10000    97-47 

Hydrochhrate  of  Quinine.  —  A.  Mono^acid.  A  solution  of  quinine 
in  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  deposits  long  silky  needles  which 
lose  7*05  p.  c.  of  wsier  in  a  current  of  air  at  140°  (3  at.  =  6*96  p.  c. 
HO)  (Regnault).  Winckler  {Repert.  84,  266)  takes  1  part  of  quinine, 
1  part  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  4  parts  of  water,  or,  sin(?e  m  this  way 
it  sometimes  happens  that  crystals  are  not  obtained,  Winckler  (and 
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Leverkohn)  decompose  100  parts  of  sulphate  of  quinine  with  25  parts 
of  cxystallised  chloride  of  barium,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  at  a  gentle 
heat  (JRepert.  32,  215).  Radiated  groups  of  white,  pearly  needles 
(Winckler).  Dissolves  in  water  more  easily  than  sulphate  or  quinine, 
less  easily  than  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine  (Pelletier  and  Caventou) ; 
in  24  parts  of  water  at  18*75**  (Abl.)  —  Dissolves  in  9  parts  of  chloroform 
at  17-5**  (Schlimpert)  ( ?  Kr.),  and  slowly  in  cold  picamar  (Reichen- 
bach). 


40  C  .. 

2N.. 
26  H.. 

40  . 

CI., 


at  130\ 

mean. 

240       .... 

...      6657    

...      66-23 

28       

..        7-77    

802 

25       

6^3     .... 

...        715 

82       ..„. 

8-87    .... 

9-82 

86-6    

...        9-86    .... 

9*28 

C«N«H«0\HC1  ....    360-5    10000    10000 

The  cryBtals  contain  8*75  p.c.  of  water,  and  8*82  of  hydro- 
chloric add  (Winckler);  6*62  of  hydrochloric  acid  (Pelletier  and 
Caventou). 

B.  Bi-acid.  —  Quinine  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
«cidgas  [24*1  p.  c.  (Liebig),  22*86  p.  c.  (van  Heijnin^en)  2  at  =  21*91 
J  c],  but  gives  up  portions  of  it  continuously  in  dry  air,  ceasing  to 
ilo  so  only  at  very  high  temperatures.  Quinine  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  contains,  at  145^,  19*31  p.  c,  at  160°  in  a  current 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  18*77  p.c.  of  hydrochloric  add  (2  at.  s 
17*97  p.c.  HCl);  at  a  few  degrees  above  160°  it  turus  yellow.  From 
the  highly  acid  aqueous  solution  an  am<»|>hou8  gum  is  obtained 
(Begnault ;  van  Heijningen). 

Hydrofiuate  of  Quinine,  —  A  solution  of  freshly  precipitated  quinine 
in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  transformed,  when  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness,  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  concentrically  arranged 
needlesL  which  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the  air  and  dissolve  veiy  readily 
in  alconoL  (Elderhorst,  Ann,  Pharm.  74,  79).  Quinine  and  hydro- 
fluoric or  hydrofluosilidc  acid  (whereby  sflicic  acid  is  thrown  <lowii) 
yield  thin  white  needles,  or  with  a  large  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acic(, 
an  acid  amorphous  gum  (Serullas,  Ann.  Cliem.  Pkys,  45,  282). 

Nitrate  of  Quinine,  —  An  aqueous  solution  deposits  on  evaporation 
oily  drops,  which  turn  waxy,  and  when  kept  under  water  for  many 
days  are  traasfonned  into  very  oblique  rhombic  prisms  (Pelkrtier, 
Caventou  &  Dumas),  dystals  are  obtained  only  by  evaporatmg 
the  excess  of  acid  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water  (van 
Heijningen). 

By  decomposing  mono-add  sulphate  of  quinine  with  nitrate  of  baryta, 
and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate  spontaneously ,' die  nitrate  is 
obtained  in  large,  transparent  prisms,  which  give  off  4*2  p.  c.  df  water 
at  100°  (2  at. 9  44  p.c.  HO)  (Strecker). 


<rflOO\ 

Strecker. 

40  C 

240    .„ 

6202    .. 

.....    621 

3N 

42    

10-86 

26  H 

26     

6-46    •. 

6-6 

W  0 

80    

20^«r 

C«»3S'H?H)*,HO,yO»  ....    387    100*00 
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FluosiUcic  alcohol  (xv,  437)  in  excess  precipitates  quinine  (Knop) ; 
phosphomolyhdic  actdf  (xiii,  164)  precipitates  it  whitish-yellow  (Sonnen- 
schein);  phosphantimonic  add  (xiv,  227)  throws  down  from  a  solution 
containing  -nsW*^  ^^  quinine,  pale-yellow  flocks  (Schulze) ;  metatungstic 
acid  precipitates  a  still  more  dilute  solution  (Scheibler,  /.  pr.  Ckem, 
80,  204). 

Chromate  of  Quintne.  —  s..  Mano-acid.  C^N»H»*0*,CrO».  —  Precipi- 
tated  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  mono-  or  bi-acid  sulphate  of  quinine  by 
neutral  chromate  of  potash,  in  the  absence  of  free  acids,  and  is  slowly 
deposited  in  tufts  of  shining  golden-yellow  needles  on  recrystallisa- 
tion.  —  Permanent  in  light.  Assumes  a  green  colour  when  heated 
above  92**.  —  Dissolves  in  2,400  parts  of  water  at  IS"*,  in  160  parts 
of  boiling  water ;  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  (Andre). 

b.  Bi'ocid,  —  C^N*ff*,2CrO*  +  16aq.  Bichromate  of  potash  throws 
down  from  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid,  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  consisting  of 
microscopic  needles.  —  Decomposes  rapidly  in  the  light.  Turns 
brown  at  60°  or  65**,  or  when  boiled  with  water,  evolving  oxygen 
at  the  same  time.  More  easily  soluble  than  the  mono-acid  salt  (Andre, 
JV;  J.  Pharm.  41,  341 ;  Zeitschr.  Ch,  Pharm.  5,  649). 

Perchromate  of  Quinine,  —  Formed  by  adding  quinine  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  perchromic  acid.  Dries  without  decomposition.  Dissolves 
in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  (Barreswil,  Compt  rend.  16,  1085). 

Arseniate  of  Quinine.  —  Needle-shaped  prisms,  resembling  phos-^ 
phate  of  quinine,  but  less  pearly  (Pelletier  and  Caventou). 

Antimonic  add  and  Quinine.  —  Aqueous  mono-basic  antimoniate  of 
potash  (iv.  377,  8)  is  not  precipitated  by  hydrochlorate  of  quinine, 
even  on  addition  of  alcohol ;  but  when  hot  antimoniate  of  potash  is 
poured  into  boiling  hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  a  white  precipitate  of 
antimonic  acid  with  a  little  quinine  is  thrown  down,  and  the  filtrate 
on  cooling  and  standing  deposits  nodules  containing  quinine,  potash, 
and  variable  quantities  of  antimonic  acid.  Antimoniate  of  quinine 
cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way  (C.  Graf,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  5,  211). 

Sulphate  of  Quinine  and  Iron, '^  On  leaving  a  mixture  of  per» 
sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  quinine  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
small  colourless  regular  octohedrons  separate  after  some  months :  they 
contain  sulphuric  acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  quinine.  The  salt 
tastes  slightly  bitter,  blackens  when  heated,  and  carbonises  and  leaves 
sesquioxide  of  iron  on  ignition  (Will.,  Ann.  Pharm^  42 j  111).  Langeli 
{N.  /.  Br.  Arch.  83, 61)  obtained  from  equivalent  quantities  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  and  sulphate  of  iron  (fenrio  sulphate?  Kr.)  white  prisms  of  a 
double-salt  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Baudrimont  and 
Roussin  (N.  J.  Pharm.  46,  375)  dispute  the  existence  of  sudi  a  double* 
salt. 

Quinine  with  Iodide  of  Iron  f —  A  solution  of  hydriodate  of  quinine, 
formed  by  decomposing  30  parts  of  sulphate  of  quinine  with  iodide  of 
barium,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  prepared  from  12 
pai'ts  of  iodine;    the  liquid  is  concentrated;  and  the  resin  which 
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separates  is  removed  by  filtration;  alcohol  is  then  added,  and  the 
solution  is  allowed  to  crystallise.  —  Long,  yellow  needles,  inodorous, 
bitter,  and  tasting  of  iron.  Dissolves  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
in  ether  (J.  Smedt,  Apoth.  Zeit.).  Rebillon  {N.  Br.  Arch.  103,  365) 
obtained  in  this  way  a  fine  green  resin,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  con- 
taining C*°N»H»*0*,4FeL 

Hydrochlorate  of  cj^uinine  behaves  like  cinchonine  with  iodomer- 
curate  of  potassium  (CaiUot ;  v.  Planta ;  Delffs),  and  with  chloride  of 
mercury  mixed  with  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium  (Groves),  —  A 
solution  of  6'5  parts  of  chloiide  of  mercury  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  10  parts  of  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  and  4  parts  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  throws  down  a  yellowisli-white  precipitate,  which 
crystallises  from  alcohol,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  transparent, 
f(mr-sided  prisms.  The  crystals  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  water,  but 
more  easily  in  alcohol  of  82  p.  c.,  and  when  mixed  with  protochloride 
of  tin  throw  down  mercurons  iodide.  According  to  Winckler,  they 
consist  of  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  with  iodide  of  mercury  {Repert. 
35,  62). 

ChlaromercurcUe  of  Quinine.  —  Chloride  of  mercury  throws  down 
from  hydrochlorate  or  acetate  of  quinine,  a  dense,  pulverulent  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  not  soluble  to  any  great  extent  in-  sal-ammoniac, 
but  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  deposited  again  from 
the  solution  in  crystalline  globules  on  standing.  Sulphate  of  quinine 
is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  mercury  only  on  addition  of  chloride  of 
sodium ;  the  precipitate  dissolves  easily  in  sal-ammoniac,  the  solution 
being  permanent  (v.  Planta).  —  To  prepare  the  salt,  alcoholic  quinine 
containing  hydrochloric  acid  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mer- 
curic chloride,  when,  if  very  strong  alcohol  is  used,  a  crystalline  granu- 
lar precipitate,  or  with  weak  alcohol,  a  less  crystalUne  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced. The  precipitate  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  alcohol,  ether,  and 
water.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  alcohol  and  ether, 
Hmterberger  (Ann.  Pharm.  77,  201).  See  also  Winckler  {Repert.  35, 
57). 


40  C   

2N  

at  100». 

240    

28    

..      86-92 

419 

3-89 

4-79 

...      29*94 

...      21-27 

Hinterberger. 
85-80 

26  H  

26     

8-89 

4  0    

2Hg 

4  CI  

82    

200    

142     

29-82 

C«NnI»•0^2HCl,2HgCl ....    668    10000 

Nitrate  of  Quinine  with  Oxide  of  Silver.  —  Alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver 
throws  down  from  alcoholic  quinine  a  crystalline  precipitate  contain- 
ing 1  at.  of  nitric  acid  and  1  at.  oxide  of  silver  to  1  at.  quinine. 
The  precipitate  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  on  account 
of  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  alcohol  (Regnault).  When  the 
precipitate  after  washing  with  alcohol,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
the  solution  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  jelly,  which  is  transformed  into 
crystals  on  standing.  Loses  1*7  p.  c.  of  water  at  110°,  after  drying 
over  oil  of  vitriol  (1  at.  =  1*8  p.  c.  HO).  Dissolves  in  286  parts  of 
water  at  15**  (Strecker).  • 
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Dried, 

Strecker. 

C»N=H«*0* 

324    

...      65-59 

N0»,0 

62    

...      12-55 

Ag 

108    

...      21-86    .. 

.....    21-9 

C«N»H«0*,AgO,NO*....    494    100-00 

Terehloride  of  gold  throws  down  from  Bolutions  of  q^ninine^iSalts, 
sulphur-  to  redctish-yellow  precipitates  hut  little  soluble  in  water  (v. 
Planta;  Feschier). 

CffiloroplatincUe  o/Qutmne.  —Chloride  of  platinum  throws  down  from 
quinine-salts  a  yellowish  preci{>itate  which  dissolves  easily  in  hydro- 
cnloric  acid  added  at  the  same  time  (v.  Planta).  The  precipitate  is  white 
or  yellow,  but  when  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  yellow  and 
crystalline  (Liebig).  Orange-yellow  crystalline  powder,  having  an 
acid  reaction  (Duflos).  Neutral  (Liebig).  Does  not  lose  water  at  100°, 
but  ^ves  up  2-37  p.  c.  at  li(f  (Gerhardt,  Rev,  acierU.  10,  187).—  When 
strongly  heated,  it  evolves  hydrochloric  acid,  blackens,  and  glows. 
Dissolves  in  1,500  parts  of  cold,  and  120  parts  of  boiUng  water,  and  in 
2,000  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  85"",  from  which  it  is  deposited  on 
cooling  (Duflos,  Schw.  62,  312). 

An^drout, 

40  C 240  82-58 

2  N 28  8-81 

26  H 26  ,....  8-68 

4  0 - 82  4-84 

6  a 218  28*94 

2  Pt 197-4  26*80 


40  C  ... 

C«WHK)<,2H01,2PtCl«...    786-4    .. 

Sydraied. 
240       

100^ 

.      81-81    

3-71    

8-72    

6-86    

28-28    

2617    

Gerhardt 
crflOO*. 
81*34 

2  N 

28 

8-40 

28  H... 
6  0  

6  a 

28       

48       

213       

8-99 

5-52 

29-49 

2Pt 

^    197-4    

26-26 

C<OOTtt«0<^HCI,2Pta«  +  2aq 7544    10000    100-00 

Liebig  found,  on  the  average,  26*52  p.  c. ;  Laurent  26*4  p.  c.  of 
platinum.  Duflos  found  25 *8  p.  c.  of  platinum,  28*4  of  chlorine,  and  44*64 
of  ouinine  (the  anhydrous  salt  contains  by  calculation,  43*9  p.  c,  the 
hyorated  42*94  p.  c.  of  quinine).  Duflos  likewise  obtained  from  10 
parts  of  dried  qumine,  22*4  parts  of  platinum-salt  (calc.  for  anhydrous 
salt  reqmres  22*72 ;  for  hydrated  salt  28*29  parts). 

Chloride  of  Iridium  and  Sodium  throws  down  from  acetate  or  hydro- 
chlorate,  but  not  from  sulphate  of  (quinine,  an  oohre-yellow  to  red- 
brown  precipitate,  very  easily  soltible  m  hydrochloric  add  (t.  Planta). 

Hydrocyanate  of  Qutntne.  —  Quinine  triturated  and  shaken  with 
aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  dissolves  to  a  yellow  liquid  (Pezsdna,  J. 
Vhim,  med.  8,  569). 
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HydroferrocycmcUe  of  Quinine.  —  Resembles  the  cinchonine-salt  (p. 
213),  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  (DoIIfas).  Ferrocyanide 
of  potassimn  produces  in  cold  aqueous  quinine-salts,  yellowish- white 
clouds,  which  disappear  on  heating,  or  on  addition  of  excess  of  the 
ferrocyanide,  and  do  not  again  make  their  appearance  (Bill,  Sill.  Amer. 
J.  (2)  26,  108 ;  J.pr.  Chem,  75,  484). 

Dollfufl. 

62  0 812    62-56    ........    62*9 

8  N 112    18-85 

S4H 84    6-72    60 

10  O 80    13-44 

2Pe 66    9-44    9*1 

C«W*H»*(M,Py«Fe^«  +  6  aq 691.    10000 

Gerliordt  {Traiti  4,  121)  Buppoees  the  salt  to  contain  4  at.  water.  —  Conoenung 
the  preparation  of  this  salt  as  a  medicine,  see  Bertozzi  («/'.  PAarm.  19,  45),  Ferrari 
(Chim,  mSd.  11,  361),  GMseler  {N,  Br.  Arch,  8,  66),  Pelouze  (N,  Ann.  Chim,  JPhys. 
6,  67),  Landerer  (N.  JSr,  Arch.  71, 282). 

Hydroferricyanate  of  Quinine.  —  Concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  throw  down  from  strong  aqueous  solutions 
of  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  containing  a  little  firee  hydrochloric  acid, 
golden-yellow,  crystalline  laminse,  which,  after  (h*ying,  resemble 
mosaic  gold.  Does  not  lose  weight  at  100''.  Dissolves  easily  in 
water,  and  deposits  a  blue  powder  on  evaporating  the  solution  (DoU- 
fus). 

DoUfiia. 

62  C  ..^ ^....    812    «      6611    64-60 

8  N  112    19-79 

80  H 30    6-30    5-46 

7  0  66    9-90 

2Pe 66    9-90    986 

C«K»H«0<,Cy«Fe»H"  -f  3  aq 666    .......    10000 

Quinine  does  not  form  any  compound  with  cycmide  oj  mercury  (Kohl 
&  Swoboda,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber,  9,  252) ;  it  behaves  with  that  salt  in  the 
same  manner  as  cinchonine  (Caillot). 

Hydrocyanate  of  Quinine  and  Cyanide  of  Platinum.  —  According  to 
Delffs,  quinine  is  not  precipitated  by  platinocyanide  of  potassium.  '— 
Wertheim(W^ien.  Akad.  Ber.  1849,  1,268)  obtained  from  sulphate  of 
quinine  and  platinocyanide  of  potassium,  the  compound  0*^N*H"H>*,2HCy, 
2PtCy+2  aq.,  and  from  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  and  platinid-cyanide 
of  potassium  (vl,  49)  the  salt  C**N«H»H)*,2HCl,2PtCy«.  Schwar- 
ssenbach  describes  the  following  compounds : — 

A.  3C**N»H^O*,2HCy,2PtCy.  —  Platinocyanide  of  potassium  throws 
down  from  a  solution  of  quinine  in  aqueous  acetic  acid,  an  abundant 
white  precipitate,  which,  on  standing,  is  converted  partly  into  fine  needles 
and  partly  into  a  resin.  The  needles  melt  at  100^  to  a  gum,  which 
also  remains  transparent  on  cooling  (Schwarzeubach). 

Needles.  Schwarzenbach. 

8  C«N«H»«0*,2HCT,2Cy 1078   84-62 

2  Pt 197-4  16-48  16-46 

3  C«i^H»*0*,2HCy,2PtCy,...  1275-4  10000 
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B.  C**N'H»*0*,2HCy,2PtCy.  —  Aqueous  platinocyanide  of  potassium 
throws  down  from  a  clear  solution  of  quinine  in  not  too  great  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid,  a  bulky  white  precipitate,  which,  in  presence  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  disappears  again  at  first.  When  left  at  rest, 
tne  precipitate  is  transformed  mto  tables,  warty  groups  of  needles,  and 
a  resin  (Schwarzenbach). 

a.  The  tables  are  transparent,  quadratic,  or  oblong,  with  parallel 
strisB.  On  drying  they  become  opaque  and  waxy,  and  acquire  a  faint 
yellowish-green  colour.  By  picking  out  the  tables,  afterwards  treating 
them  with  boiling  water,  in  which  the  other  forms  are  not  soluble,  and 
rapidly  cooling,  they  are  obtained  pure  and  in  laminsB.  The  air-dried 
tables  do  not  lose  weight  at  120**,  but  give  up  6'35  p.  c.  of  water  at  150°, 
assuming  at  the  same  time  a  deep-yellow  colour,  which  disappears 
again  almost  entirely  on  cooling. 

TahUi.  Schwarzenbach. 

CH»N«H»«0    a ^    824       48-83 

2  HCy,2Cy « 106       ........  15*98 

2  Pt 197-4    29-75    ........    29-66 

4  HO ..» 86       6-44    6-35 

0«3S^H»K)S2HCy,2PtOy  +  HO....    6634    10000 

h.  The  warts  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  short  prisms  or  broad 
needles.  They  remain  behind,  together  with  amorphous  white  resinous 
globules,  on  treating  the  entire  precipitate  with  boiling  water,  and  may 
afterwards  be  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  they  crystallise 
unchanged  on  cooling.  They  turn  yellow  to  orange  in  sunlight,  and 
when  dried  oyer  oil  of  vitriol,  contain  30*43  p.  c.  of  platinum,  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  C«»N»H»H)*,2HCy,2PtOy  +  2H0  (by  calc. 
80-52  p.  c.  Pt.) 

c.  The  resmous  globules  are  pure  white,  or  translucent  and  waxy,  in 
the  moist  state,  and  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  They  contain,  like  ft, 
80*4  p.  c.  of  platinum  (Schwarzenbach,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  8,  518). 

Hydrosulphocyanate  of  Quinine, — Hydrosulphocyanic  acid  and  quinine 
form  together  a  yellow  resinous  salt^  and  a  white  salt,  which  cannot  be 
separated  by  crystallisation  (Dollfus).  Strong  alcoholic  solution  of 
quinine  forms  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  a  veiy  small  quantity 
of  a  white  precipitate,  which  does  not  dissolve  on  warming  ( Artus,  J.  pr, 
Chem.  8, 253).  Neutral  acetate  of  quinine  [in  concentrated  solution  only 
(v.Planta)]  immediately  forms  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  dissolves 
on  heating,  and  in  hot  alcohol  (0.  Henry,  J.  Pkarm,  24,  194),  Hydro- 
cUorate  of  quinine  produces  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  a  dense 
precipitate  and  oily  drops  (v.  Planta),  or  in  dilute  solutions,  microscopic 
elongated  needles  (Anderson).  Excess  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
throws  down  from  a  solution  of  1  part  of  quinine  in  400  parts  of  water 
containing  sulphuric  add,  greenish-yellow,  delicate  needles,  which  arc 
more  quickly  precipitated,  in  the  pulverulent  form,  on  violently  agitating 
the  liquid  (Lepage).  Large,  regular,  pale  lemon-yellow  crystals  of 
the  oblique  prismatic  system,  having  the  formula  C^N*IPH>,2CyHS* 
(Wertheim,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber,  1,  263).  After  pouring  off  the  mother- 
liquor,  in  which  it  is  not  soluble  on  account  of  the  presence  of  sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium,  it  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  especially  in 
alcohol  (Lepage,  J,  Pharm.  26,  140). 
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Ohloride  of  mercury  and  cyanide  of  mercury  tlirow  down  from 
hydrosulphocyanate  of  quinine,  double  salts  of  the  formulas 
8(C«N»H«*0*,2CyHS»)  +  8HgCl  and  C«N»H»*0*,2CyHS*+2HgCy  (Wer- 
theim). 

Formate  of  Quinine.  —  Crystallises  easily  in  needles  resembling  the 
sulphate  (L.  L.  Bonaparte,  «/.  Chim.  mid.  18,  680). 

Acetate  of  Quinine,.  —  Strong  acetic  acid  added  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  quinme  throws  down  a  crystaUine  acetate  (Veltmann, 
Schw.  64,  187). 

A.  ilfono-ociVf  f-— The  long  silky  needles  of  acetate  of  quinine  give 
off  acetic  acid  over  the  water-bath  and  still  more  at  140%  when  they 
melt  to  a  nearly  colourless  glass  (Regnault). 


Fused. 

•Eegnault. 

4AC  

2&4k    

..      68-77    . 

69-47 

2N   

28    

7-29 

28  H  

28    

..        7-29    . 

••••>•       Too 

8  0  

64    

...      16-66 

0«N»H>K><,C<H*0*  ..-    384 10000 

B.  Acid. — Obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution 
of  quinine  in  acetic  acid,  in  long  silky  needles  (Schwarzenbach) :  on 
rapid  evaporation  the  whole  liquid  becomes  solid.  Faintly  acid :  dis- 
solves slightly  in  cold,  much  more  easily  in  hot  water  (Pelletier  & 
Caventou). — Contains  69 '37  p.  c.  of  quinine.  Loses  12*75  p.c.  of 
water  (and  acetic  acid  T  B[r.)  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Schwarzen})ach  {Pharm. 
Viertdj.  8,  518)  gives  the  formula  C«N»H**0*,2C*H*0*  +  6aq.,  which 
requires  65  p.  c.  of  quinine,  and  10-8  p.  c.  of  water,  and  should  probably 
be  replaced  by  C**^N»H«*0*,2C*HK)*  +  2aq.  (70-1  p.  c.  quinine,  3-9  water) 
(Kr.) 

Oxalate  of  Quimne.  —  Bihasic  f  —  Acetate  (Regnault)  or  bi-acid  sul- 
phate of  quinine  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia  or  potash,  and 
the  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  little  cold  water  and  crystallised  from 
boiling  alcohol.  —  Small,  very  delicate  needles.  Dissolves  in  cold,  and 
more  freely  in  hot  water,  ana  very  easily  in  iJcohol,  especially  when  hot 
(Pelletier  &  Caventou ;  Regnault ;  Landerer,  Eepert.  52,  40  ?). 


84C  , 

4N 

60H. 

16  0 


125*. 

Begnault 

504    

..      68-29    .. 

6708 

66    

7-59 

60    

6-76    .. 

7-03 

128    

17-36 

2C«N»H^0<,0*HK)«    ....    738    10000 

B.  Acidf  —  Needles  easily  soluble  in  water  (Pelletier  &  Caventou). 

Cyanurate  of  Quinine,  —  White  amorphous  mass  (Elderhorst), 

Mdlitate  of  Quinine.  —  Alcoholic  quimne  produces  with  solution  of 
mellitic  acid  an  abundant  white  precipitate,  which  becomes  pearly  and 
crystalline  when  washed  with  weak  alcohol.  Does  not  lose  water  at 
100°,  but  evolves  a  little  water  and  ammonia  at  130°,  turning  sulphur- 
yellow.    Dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold,  and  somewhat  more  freely  in 
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hot  water,  from  which  it  is  deposited  as  a  crystaHine  powder  on  cooling 
(Karmiodt,  Ann.  Pharm.  81,  170). 

Succinate  of  Quinine  forms  pearly  prisms  (Henry  &  Delondre). 

Aspartate  of  Quimne,  —  Indistinct  crystal»>  easily  soluble  in  water 
(Plisson,  J.  Pharm.  15,  273). 

Valerate  of  Quinine,'^ On.  neutralising  alcoholic  quinine  with  a 
slight  excess  of  valerianic  acid,  and  allowing  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  of  the 
liquid  with  2  vols,  of  water  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  or  at  50'  at 
most,  hard  rectangular  octahedrons  or  cubes,  permanent  in  the  air,  are 
obtained,  and  by  rapid  evaporation  also  needles  (Bonaparte).  Wittstein 
employs  1  part  of  the  acid,  60  parts  of  water,  and  3  parts  of  freshly 
precipitated  quinine.  The  salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  mixing  a  solu- 
tion of  12  parts  of  valerianic  acid  in  10  parts  of  alcohol  with  a  solution 
of  40  parts  of  quinine  in  140  parts  of  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.,  and  eva- 
porating the  liquid  to  crystallisation  at  a  temperature  of  80  "*  to  40** 
{N.  J.  Pharm.  45,  236).  Or  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  slightly 
alkaline  reaction  to  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  valerianic  acid  and  2  parts  of 
water,  and  the  liquid  is  added,  at  a  temperature  of  48*^,  to  a  solution  of 
2  parts  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  where- 
upon, on  standing  for  24  hours,  the  solution  deposits  crystals,  which  must 
be  washed  with  water  at  36®  (Chatin,  N.  J.  Pharm.  [4],  1,  268).  Pearly 
oblique  rhomboYdal  tables  or  white  needles.  Smells  of  valerianic  acid ; 
tastes  very  bitter,  and  afterwards  of  the  acid.  Neutrsd  (Wittstein).  Melts 
at  90'  to  a  transparent  liquid,  giving  off  34  p.  c.  of  water,  and  solidifies 
to  a  glass  on  cooling.  \Vlien  more  strongly  heated,  it  gives  off  valeri- 
aoic  acid.  The  salt,  fused  at  90'',  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and 
remains  on  evaporation  as  an  amorphous  mass  when  the  alcohol  is 
strong,  or  in  crystals  when  weaker  alcohol  is  employed  (Bonaparte). 

The  crystals  dissolve  in  110  parts  of  cold  [96  parts  at  18-75*  (Abl)], 
and  in  40  parts  of  boiling  water  (Wittstem).  On  boiling,  the  solution 
deposits  resinous  drops  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  which  do  not  become 
crystalline  on  cooling  or  standing  in  water,  but  crystallise  from  dilute 
alcohol.  The  same  anhydrous  salt  is  precipitated  by  valerianic  acid 
from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystals  (Bonaparte,  «/.  Chim.  med.  18, 
680  ;  19,  330).  It  dissolves  in  6  parts  ot  cold,  and  in  1  part  of  boiling 
alcohol  of  80  p.  o.  (Wittstein,  Iiq)€rt.  87,  296).  The  salt  prepared  with 
natural,  but  not  that  made  with  artificial  valerianic  acid  becomes  phos- 
phorescent when  rubbed,  especially  after  it  has  effloresced.  The  two 
salts  also  exhibit  different  crystalline  forms  (Landerer,  N,  Br.  Arch. 
119,  240). 

^esinout  taU,  Wittstem. 

C«N«HMO< 824    7r63    71-86 

CiOH»0»  .., GS    20-68    20-28 

4  HO    36    7-95    , 7-92 

C«T5PH«0<,CWH»»CH  +  8  aq 453    10000    10000 

CryHaU.  Wittatein, 

^^;^^' 324    60-47  61-86 

^l^    98     14-49  14-98 

^^  H^ 225     85-00  88*66 


0«N3^«O^CWH">0*  +  24ftq.....    642- lOO-QO    XOOOO 
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WitUtein  considan  tha  lalt  to  contiiin  1  at.  water  leM.  Bee  aUo  Biegel  (N.  £r. 
Arc%.  45,  315),  Fr.  MUUer  {N.  Br.  Arch.  46,  157),  Devay  {N.  J.  Fharm.  6,  382). 

Dextrotartrate  of  Quinine*  —  Acid  tartrate  of  potaeh  dissolves  qui- 
nine in  small  quantity  only  and  with  difficulty ;  on  evaporating  the 
solution  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  a  quinine-salt  remains 
(Arppe). 

A.  Bibasic,  —  When  sulphate  of  quinine  is  mixed  with  tartrate  of 
potash  a  crystalline  powder  is  precipitated.  Neutral.  Fusible.  Tastes 
bitter.  Gives  off  1*5  p.  c.  of  water  at  145**  (Arppo,  J,  pr.  Chem.  53, 
884). 

Arppe. 

2C^^m*Q*    648    81-27    790 

0«H«0«   150    1808 

aO«IPH»<0^0»H•0» ....    798    10000 

• 

B.  Mono-acid.  —  Equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  base  and  acid  are 
dissolved  separately  in  alcohol,  and  the  solutions  are  mixed  and 
allowed  to  crystallise.  —  Gives  off  1*4  p.  c.  of  water  at  100%  and  the 
remainder  at  160"^,  in  all  4*4  p.  c.  Decomposes  only  on  probnged 
heating  to  160°  (calc.  for  C^N'H^C^nW  +  2aq.  =  3-67  p.c.  IIO) 
(Pasteur). 

Antitartrate  of  Quinine.  — See  x,  865,  end  xrii,  217.  —  Obtained  in  the 
same  way,  and  has  the  same  composition  as  the  dextrotartrate;  it 
exhibits,  however,  a  different  crystalline  form,  gives  off  its  water  of 
ciystallisation  almost  entirely  at  100°,  and  dissolves  far  more  freely 
than  that  salt,  especially  in  warm  water  (Pasteur). 

Tartrate  of  Quinine  and  Potash, — Crystals  soluble  in  alcohol 
(Delondre  &  Henry). 

Quinine,  boiled  with  solution  of  tartar-emetic,  does  not  yield  a 
double  salt  analogous  to  that  of  quiuidine  (Stenhouse). 

Croconate  and  Bhodkonate  of  quinine  resemble  the  cinchonine-salts 
(Heller). 

Urate  of  Quinine.  —  Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cinchonine- 
salt  (Elderhorst).  Andreae  (Pharm.  Yiertelj.  10,  382;  uses  1  part 
of  quinine  to  1*5  parts  of  uric  acid.  —  White,  amorphous,  laminated 
mass  (Elderhorst).  Dull  white  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  prisms. 
Tastes  bitter.  Bums,  when  neated,  without  melting.  Dissolves  in 
855  parts  of  cold,  and  86*2  parts  of  boilmg  water;  in  1580  parts  of 
cold,  and  45*8  parts  of  boiling  alcohol;  still  less  freely  in  ether 
(Andreae). 

at  100".  Andreae. 

C«NSH>*0< 824    65-86    63 

0"»N*H<0« 168    ........      8415    83 

0«N'H»K)*,C»ON»H^O«  ....    492    10000 

Andrcae's  analysis  is  doubtful :  his  formula  contains  6  at.  watw  more  (Bjt).    See 
also  Pereyre  on  urate  of  quinine  {N.  Br.  Arch.  103,  364). 

Strong  aqueous  pyrogallic  acid  throws  down  from  bi'^acid  sulphate 
of  quinine,  a  yellow  crystallme  precipitate  (De  Luynea,  G>mpt.  rend.  67, 

V  2 
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162).  —  The  compound  of  quinine  with  jjicroioiciw  resembles  the  bruciuc- 
compound  (Pelletier  &  Couerbe). 

Orcin  and  (Sulphate  off)  Quinine.  — Quinine  behaves  towards  orcin 
in  the  same  manner  as  cinchonine  (De  Luynes).  A  moderately  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  orcin  becomes  cloudy  at  first,  when  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  dropped  into  it,  but  clear  again 
on  further  addition  of  the  quinine-salt,  after  which  the  solution  de- 
posits, when  pure  orcin  is  employed,  small  concentrically  arranged 
needles,  but  with  an  impure  quinine,  an  oil  which  solidifies  (BQasiwetz, 
Ann.  Fhat^i.  134,  290). 

Citrate  of  Quinine.  Quinine  is  added  to  a  warm  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  citric  acid  till  the  alkaloid  is  no  longer  dissolved.  On 
cooling  and  concentrating  the  solution,  fine,  white,  somewhat  silky 
needles  are  obtained.  Very  bitter.  Neutral.  Dissolves  in  820  parts 
of  cold,  and  30  parts  of  boiling  water ;  and  in  44  parts  of  coW,  and 
3  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  85  p.  c.  — Loses  10*6  per  cent,  in  weight 
at  100°  (10  at.  =  9-68  p.  c.  HO),  and  no  more  at  145°.  Decomposes 
at  160°,  as  it  begins  to  melt  (Wittstein,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  5,  652  ; 
N.  Br.  Arch.  89,  27). 

at  100^ 

92  0 552 

4  N 56 

66  H 56 

22  0 176 

2  e«>N2H«^0\C«H80"  ....    840 

Wittstein'fl  formula  contains  1  at  water  less.  See  also  ChJvani  (J.  Chim,  mSd, 
8,  687). 

On  citrate  of  quinine  and  ferric  oxide,  see  Fleurot  {N.  J.  Pharm.  (4) 
1,  443). 

Lactate  of  Quinine.  —  Lactic  acid  saturated  with  quinine  leaves,  on 
evaporation,  tufts  of  silky  needles,  more  easily  soluble  in  water  than 
the  sulphate  (Bonapai-te). 

Quinine  is  not  precipitated  by  gallic  acid  and  its  salts  (Pfaff ; 
Henry)  ;  but  salts  of  quinine  are  rendered  turbid  by  gallic  acid  which 
has  become  yellow  from  long  standing  (Wackenroder). 

Picrate  of  Quinine.  —  Alcoholic  picric  acid  forms  with  alcoholic 
quinine  [with  salts  of  quinine  (v.  Planta)],  even  in  very  dilute  solution, 
a  yellow  pulverulent  precipitate  (Kemp,  Repert.  71,  164).  The  salt  is 
also  obtained  from  picrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  quinine.  Yellow ; 
slightly  bitter  (Bonaparte).  Very  bitter  (Winckler).  Nearly  insoluble 
in  water ;  on  boiling  therewith,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  an  oily  layer,  which  does  not  turn  crystalline  on  standing 
(Bonaparte).  Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  crystallising  therefrom  (ac- 
cording to  Bonaparte,  not)  in  yellow  needles  (Carey  Lea).  Dissolves 
in  alcohol  (Winckler,  Repert.  41,  330 ;  Carey  Lea,  Sill.  Amer.  J.  26, 
379 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1859,  122). 

Anethol  and  Quinine.  By  dissolving  5  parts  of  quinine  and  1  part 
of  anise-oil  in  boiling  alcohol,  cooling  and  concentrating  the  liquid, 
and  recrystallising  the  product,  shining  crystals  are  obtained.     Four- 


65-72 

6-66 

6-66 

20-96 

WittBtein. 

66-49 

6-73 

6-58 

20-20 

10000 

10000 
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sided,  mostly  acute  double  pyramids,  belonging  to  the  oblique  pris- 
matic system,  with  truncated  summits.  Smells  very  slightly  of  anise- 
oil,  more  strongly  when  heated.  Tastes  of  quinine  and  the  oil.  Melts 
in  hot  water;  in  the  dry  state  only  above  400°,  giving  off  water  and  oil 
of  anise,  amounting  together  to  21'9  p.  c.  (by  calc.  22-11  p.  c).  Dis- 
solves slightly  in  cold,  and  freely  in  boihng  alcohol,  and  very  easily  in 
other  (Hesse,  Ann.  Phann.  123,  882  ;  abstr.  N.  Br.  Arch.  116,  169). 

Cryttals.  Hesse. 

100  C  600    7211  72-04 

4N  56    6-78  6*48 

64  H  64    7-69  770 

14  O  112    13-47  18-78 

20«N*H?*0*,C»H"02  +  4  aq 882    10000    10000 

Tannate .  of  Quinine.  —  Occurs  in  cinchona-barks,  according  to 
Henry  & ,  Plisson.  Gallo-tannic  acid  (infusion  or  tincture  of  galls) 
produces'' a  turbidity  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  quinine ;  from  mode- 
rately strong  solutions  it  throws  down  white  flocks,  which  run  together 
when  warmed,  without  dissolving.  When  the  proper  proportions  are 
employed,  the  filtrate  produces  only  a  slight  blue  coloration  with  ferric 
salts. — White  spongy  mass,  drying  up  to  a  brittle,  friable  resin. 
Tasteless  and  inodorous.  Permanent  in  the  air.  Contains,  according 
to  Delondre  &  Henry  (iT.  /.  Pharm.  21,  286),  1  at.  quinine  to  2  at. 
tannic  acid.  Very  slightly  soluble  in  water  [in  480  parts  at  18f  ° 
(Abl)].  Dissolves  in  ammonia  with  red  colour,  easily  in  alcohol  [in  52 
parts  (Cap  &  Garot)],  and  very  slightly  in  ether.  The  alcohoUc  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  by  water ;  it  leaves  on  evaporation  a  syrup,  which 
dries  up  to  a  brittle  gum  (N.  E.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  11,  334j).  Dissolves 
in  130  parts  of  glycerin,  and  in  1,200  parts  of  fat  oil  (Cap  &  Oarot). 
By  long  contact  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  soluble  gallate  of  qui- 
nine (Lintner,  N.  Hepert.  1,  411 ;  Wackenroder,  N.  Br.  Arch.  28,  54; 
Fr.  Miiller,  N.  Br.  Arch.  38,  144 ;  Landerer,  N.  Br.  Arch.  83,  1 ;  Bar- 
reswil,  N.  J.  Pharm.  21,  206). 

Moritannate  of  Quinine.  —  Moritannic  acid  forms  with  quinine  a 
pale  yellow  precipitate.  The  precipitate  produced  by  moritannate  of 
lime  is  yellow  and  non-ciystalhne.  It  contains,  after  diying  at  100°, 
63-40  p.  c.  C,  8-89  N.,  6-47  H.,  and  27-24  0.  Dissolves  slightly  in 
water,  and  easily  in  alcohol  (Wagner,  J.pr.  Chem.  51,  94  and  103). 

Cinchona-red  and  Quinme.  —  When  cinchona-red  (xv,  482)  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  together  with  mono-acid  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  the 
solution  is  evaporated,  water  takes  up  from  the  residue  acid  sulphate 
of  quinine,  whilst  a  compound  of  dnchona-red  and  quinine  remains 
undissolved.  —  Dirty-red  powder  not  tasting  bitter  at  first.  —  Nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  warm  dilute  acids,  from  which  it 
is  deposited  almost  entirely  on  cooling ;  it  is  precipitated  also  by  in- 
complete neutralisation  of  the  acid  solution  by  alkalis,  whilst  an  excess 
of  alkali  separates  quinine.  —  Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  forming  a 
solution  from  which  lime  or  magnesia  precipitates  the  whole  of  the 
cinchona-red.  —  According  to  Henry  &  Plisson,  this  compound  occurs 
in  cinchona-barks ;  it  remains  behind  on  boiling  the  bark  with  water, 
and  forms  the  greater  part  of  tiie  precipitate  produced  by  cold  water 
in  the  aqueous  extract. 
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Kinate  of  Quinine.  — Occurs  in  cinchona-barkB  according  to  Henrj 
&  PUsson.  Warm  aqueous  kinic  acid  is  neutralised  with  freshly  pre- 
cipitated quinine,  and  the  slightly  acid  bitter  filtrate  is  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath.  After  moistening  with  water,  the  brown  residue  soli- 
difies to  a  warty  mass,  in  which  small  shining  crystals  are  afterwards 
formed.  The  salt  diissolves  easily  in  water,  less  freely  in  alcohol 
(Henry  &  Plisson,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  36, 172 ;  further  J.  Pharm.  16,  405). 
Contains,  according  to  Baup  {Pogg.  29,  70),  4  at.  water,  and  dissolves 
in  3*5  parts  of  water  at  11  ,  and  in  8'88  parts  of  alcohol. 

Oleate  of  Quinine.  —  Quinine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  oUve  oil,  and 
does  not  saponify  when  heated  with  it.  When  1  part  of  quinine  is 
digested  with  2  parts  of  oleic  acid  for  one  to  two  hours  at  100**,  a 
solution  tniscible  with  fat  oils  is  obtained  (Attfield,  Pharm.  J.  Trans. 
1863,  4,  388  ;  Pharm.  Fiertelj.  13,  230).  By  the  action  of  quinine  on 
olive  oil  or  margaric  acid,  Trlpicr  (if.  J.  Pharm.  46,  234)  obtained  soaps 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  oils  and  fats.  On  slowly  cooling,  the 
very  viscid  "  Oleomargarate  de  Quinine*'  ultimately  crystallises  in 
shining  globules. 

Quinine  is  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  (Pelletier  &  Gaventou).  It 
dissolves  in  nearly  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  90  p.  c.  at  Id""  (Bussy 
k  Guibourt) ;  in  6  parts  of  alcohol  (Gap  k  Garot);  in  80  parts  of  cold 
alcohol  of  20°  B.  (Merck) ;  in  about  2  parts  of  boiling  alconol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*820  (Duflos).  On  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution,  there  re- 
mains a  resin  mixed  with  a  few  crystals  (van  Heijningen^.  —  It  dissolves 
much  more  easily  than  cinchonine  in  ether  (Pelletier  a  Gaventou) ;  in 
60  parts  of  ether  (Merck),  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  resin  on  spon- 
taneous evaporation  (van  Heijningen).  —  According  to  Schlimpert,  it 
dissolves  in  6'7  parts  of  chloroform  at  17*6° ;  accordmg  to  Pettenkofer 
in  1*8  parts  of  that  liquid.  The  solution  leaves  a  perfectly  transparent 
residue  when  evaporated  (Herapath).  —  Quinine  dissolves  in  benzene  and 
crystallises  from  the  solution  on  evaporation  (Mansfield).  It  dissolves 
in  200  parts  of  glycerin,  in  62  parts  of  fat  oil  (Gap  &  Garot),  in  23*8 
parts  of  olive  oil  (M.  Pettenkofer),  but  according  to  Pelletier  &  Ga- 
ventou only  slightly  in  warm  volatile  BJiAfat  oils.    (See  above). 


(Juinidine. 

G«>N»]1»K)*  =  C«N»H«0«,m 

Henry  &  Delokdre.    /.  Pharm.  19,  623 ;  20,  157. 

Van  Heijningen.    Scheik.  Onderzoeh,  5,  4,  Stuk.  233 ;   Pharm.  Centr. 

1849,  465  and  472;  Ann.  Pharm.  72,  S02;  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  18, 

367;   Eepert  [3]  4,  88;    Chem.  Gaz.  1849,  319  and  825;   N.J. 

Pharm.  16,  280  and  446;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1849,  371. 
Pasteur.    N.  J.  Pharm.  23,  123 ;  Compt.  rend.  36,  26 ;  X  pr.  Chem. 

68,  376 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1853,  472.  —  Compt.  rend.  37,  111. 
De  Vrij.    N.  J.  Pharm.  31,  183  and  369  ;   Pharm.  J.  Trans.  16,  401 ; 

Chem.  Centr.  1858,  254  ;  Kopp*8  Jahresber.  1857,  403. 
IIerapath.     Phil.  Mag.  [4]  14,  224 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1857,  96 ;    J.  pr. 

Chem.  72,  104;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1857,  i05.— Chem.  Gaz.  1858, 

56;  J.  pr.  Chm.  74,  41 5,  —  Chem.  Gaz.  1858,  70;  /.  pr.  Chem. 
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74,  411;   Kopp*a  Jahreaher.  1868,  865.  — C%^i.  Gom.  1858,  437; 

J.pr,  Chem.  76,  364;  Kopp'a  Jahreaber.  1858,  868, 
KsBMER.    AnaL  Zeitschr,  1,  152. 
J.  STENHOX38E.    Phil.  Trans.  12,  491  j   Ann.  Pharm.  129,  15  j    C54im. 

Ccn«r.  1864,  593. 
C.  Mann.    Pharm.  Viertetj.  13,  245. 
F.  Koch.    N.  Jahrl.  Pharm.  22,  240. 

Beta-^inine  (van  Ileijuingen ;  Eoch).  Pasteur's  ChimcUne.  To  be 
distinguished  from  the  quiniaine  of  Wincklcr  and  other  chemists,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  cinchonidine  of  this  Handbook.  — Discovered  in  1833 
by  Henry  &  Delondre,  who,  however,  afterwards  regarded  it  as  quinine 
or  hydrate  of  quinine,  on  the  ground  of  its  similar  composition.  Van 
Heijningen,  and  afterwards  Pasteur,  established  the  individuality  of 
quinidine.  According  to  the  supposition  of  Pasteur,  however,  the 
quinidine  examined  by  van  Heijningen  was  not  perfectly  pure. 

Kerner  distinguishes  a-,  /3-,  and  7-quinidine. 

1.  Alpha-quinidine.  —  Formerly  met  with  in  commerce  mostly  as 
sulphate.  —  It  is  obtained  from  alcohol  in  large,  short,  mostly  perpen- 
dicularly truncated  prisms,  which  effloresce  slowly.  The  sulphate 
dissolves  in  180  to  300  parts  of  cold  water,  seldom  more  freely.  —  Alpha- 
quinidine  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent  in  luke-warm  ether,  from  which  it 
is  crystallised  on  standing  for  a  short  time. 

2.  Beta-quinidine.  —  Obtained  from  alcohol  in  small  needles,  which 
effloresce  rapidly,  and  are  much  more  easily  soluble  in  ether  than 
alpha-quinidine. — The  sulphate  forms  brittle,  not  woolly  needles,  soluble 
in  80  to  110  parts  of  water.    From  its  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution 

J  vol.  of  moderately  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  throws 
own  a  pulverulent  precipitate,  whereas  all  other  cinchona-sulphates, 
excepting  sulphate  of  quinine,  are  precipitated  thereby  in  the  oleo- 
resinous  form. 

3.  Cramma'Cuimdine.  —  Dissolves  in  ether  still  more  easily  than  the 
foregoing.  —  The  sulphate  resembles  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  exhibits 
the  solubility  of  the  corresponding  salt  of  alpha-quinidine ;  it  produces 
an  oleo^resinous  precipitate  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

Koch  (J^T.  Janrb.  Pharm.  22,  241)  finds  van  Heijningen's  quinidine 
in  all  cinchona-barks,  but  in  largest  quantity  in  Pitoya  bark.  He 
describes  it  as  crystallising  in  long  four-sided  prisms,  which  effloresce 
rapidly.  The  sulphate  does  not  give  off  water  at  80°  ;  after  drying  at 
40°  to  50°  it  becomes  luminous  when  pressed  in  the  dark.  When 
exposed  in  the  moist  stat«  to  light,  it  assumes  a  bnght  green  colour. 
It  dissolves  in  10  parts  of  boiling,  and  in  35  paits  of  cold  water :  the 
solutions  become  highly  fluorescent  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

De  Vrij  (K.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  14,  246 ;  further  t  Pharm.  Viertelj.  14, 
221)  obtainea  from  Howard,  as  a  peculiar  body,  a  mixture  of  quinidine 
with  a  not  previously  recognised  dnchoua-base,  the  latter  of  which  he 
afterwards  foimd  in  calisaya  bark  from  Java.  It  forms  dull- white, 
cauliflower-like  crystals,  which  cake  together  at  85®,  assume  the 
consistence  of  turpentine  at  40°,  and  melt  considerably  below  100°. 
The  base  exerts  a  left-handed  action  on  polarised  light,  and  dissolves 
very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  hydrate  is  very  bulky,  entirely 
filling  the  liquid  on  precipitation.  With  chlotine-wftter  and  ammonia 
it  produces  a  green  coloration,  and  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  a 
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trated.    According  to  DeTri,Wh^',nK  *  ^^°^*^  "*  ""^  ""^^^  cSnce^ 
van  Heijningen's  ^rSZ^  tluj^^ubstance  is  probably  identical  with 

185^^5??fe.?e5l5'SX'wfc2L^>'  '^^\^'^''  «^«*-*- 
forms  prismatic  ciysta^s  SI  a^,S»lT'''?\^?5''«''  ^^  which 
phuric  acid  and  iod^e  it  foms^™.^!  ""k-  «"»cJ»o°idine.  With  sol- 
green  by  reflected,  and  ortStS^^*'''"*''*  •*?!«"  "^  »  d«ep  olive- 
cut  at  right  angles  to  th-^ff;^     V   ^^  *»Mmitted  light.    Thin  XIL 

Thesolu?ion^^i^*ba^^/in'^J,^;^fJ™^  {?  "^^  b/pohuStt 
residue,  which  immeSly  eSJ^^f  ^''H,?''  ^^aporation  a  guiSny 
Canada  balsam.  ^  ®^'''*«  *  ^°eP  Wue-green  fluoresdnce  ii 

borS^^S^^^^^^^^  fine  rhom. 

obtained  from  the  alcohnltrn,^!?;    r    «*'*°^ond-hke  lustre,  which  he 
The  crystals  dissolves  LS^^'^r  *^^  ^""'nercial  dnchole 
melt,  and  solidify  to  ^mJ^h^f  '  ^^""^  "P*^"®  ^^len  warmed,  then 
sublimate  either'^alonrori^'^aXSrof'S  T^^^'    ^^^A  no 
Hirschberg  (PAarm.  Cmtr    1851    if^     °^  ^J^^gen  or  ammdoia-gw 
beheves  that  these  cryXk  art '«. '^^J  ^'''^*  ^aArafter.  1851    ^\ 

1U8   18  ;  a"  to  base  =  109°  9«' .  k1     x  ^®  *^*«®  =  118°  80' ;  a"  •  /  — 
,      Occurrence  of  Quinidn,^  ^r^  ^_.,         .     »  "-^  ^'^^^ng- 


The  faces  are 


percent. of  quimdinein  China Boaoia       i!tsJ,-  P"  *^'  *«d  Hmdslev  4th 
f^  especially  in  certain  vS~^^^^*«^°^^qS4e 
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1855  [?  Paris,  1865,  or  London,  1862]  were  eKcluBiyely  einchonidine  rendered 
impoTd  by  quinine  (De  Vrij). 

Preparation.  1.  The  yellow  bitter  mother-liquors  which  are  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  quinine,  and  remain  on  distilling  off  the  alcohol 
and  separating  the  quinine,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  quinidine,  which 
is  precipitated  partially  only  by  ammonia  in  white  flocks  running 
together  to  a  yellow  resin.  From  the  strongly  ammoniacal  filtrate 
caustic  soda  throws  down  a  mixture  of  quinidine,  resin,  and  lime 
(Henry  &  Delondre). 

2.  From  the  commercial  guinotdine.  —  That  soluble  in  ether  answers  the 
purpose  best  (Delffs) — 100  grammes  of  commercial  quinoidine  are  dis- 
solved in  as  small  a  quantity  of  ether  as  possible ;  the  brown-yellow 
solution  is  filtered,  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  and  mixed  with 
^^th  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  90  p.  c. ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously ;  it  then  deposits  a  large 
quantity  of  crystals,  which  are  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol. 
After  neutralising  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  mother-liquor  yields 
at  first  a  further  quantity  of  quinidine  as  sulphate,  and  afterwards 
sulphate  of  quinine  (van  Heijningen).  In  this  way  50  to  60  p.  c.  of 
quinidine  is  obtained  from  quinoidine. 

Be  Yrij  dissolres  commercial  quinoidine  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
alcohol,  and  neutralises  the  solution  with  aqueous  hydriodio  aoia,  whereupon  crystals 
of  hydriodate  of  quinidine,  amounting  to  28  p.  c.  of  the  quinoidine  employed,  soon 
make  their  appearance. 

The  sulphate  of  quinidine  is  decomposed  by  dissolving  it  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric add  and  precipitating  with  ammonia.  The  washed  and  dried 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  90  p.  c.  alcohol,  from  which  hydrated  quinidine 
crystallises  on  slow  evaporation  (van  Heijningen). 

When  recrystallised  commercial  quinidine  is  exposed  to  warm  air 
the  crystals  of  quinidine  effloresce,  whilst  those  of  einchonidine  retain 
their  transparency  (Pasteur). 

When  a  veiy  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  a  pure  quinine-salt  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  and  the  granular  resinous  precipitate  is  washed,  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol 
of  82",  and  mixed  with  so  much  water  that  the  solution  is  rendered  milky,  and  the 
liquid  is  then  exposed  to  the  air,  the  hydrate  which  is  thrown  down  at  first  in  the 
form  of  a  fluid  resin,  is  conyerted  into  fine  radiated  crystals,  and  the  sides  of  the 
yessel  become  covered  with  needles.  The  otystais  ore  efflorescent,  long,  six-sided 
prisms,  which  soften  when  heated,  and  melt  to  a  yellow  transparent  resin  at  150*  to 
155*  (Henry  &  Delondre).  This  statement  probably  refers  to  quinidine,  which 
Henry  &  Delondre  at  that  time  regarded  as  yery  pure  quinine  (Kr.). 

y*  Properties.    The  hydrated  crystals  (see  below)  lose  their  water  of 

f  crystallisation  at  110**  to  130°,  becoming  anhydrous.    The  salt  melts  at 

^  1 60°  to  a  transparent  liquid,  which  solid^es  to  a  resin  on  cooling.    Has  a 

r  slightly  alkaline  reaction  in  aqueous  solution  (van  Heijningen ;  Henry  &, 

Delonchre).  Very  bitter,  especially  m  acid  or  alcoholic  solution  (Henry  & 
Delondre).  Exerts  a  right-handed  action  on  polarised  light  [a]  j  =: 
250-75°  (Pasteur ;  Herapath).  According  to  Bouchardat  &  Boudot 
{N.  J.  Pharm.  23,  288)  Henry  &  Delondre's  quinidine  produces  a  left- 
handed  rotation.    Occurs  in  the  urine  after  being  taken  (Herapath). 
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Taa  HeiJni&geiL 


40  0 

2N 

Dried. 

240     

28     

..      74-07     .. 
8-64    .. 
7-41    .. 
9-88    .. 

HeniyA 
Delondre. 

74-44 

8-68 

24  H 

24     

7-10 

4  O 

83     

9-78 

Bteiihoiue 

7408    74-04 

8-55 

7-44    ;      7-71 

9*98 


0«N»H«0<  ....    824    10000    10000    10000 

Isomeric  'witli  qainine  (Henrj  &,  Delondre). 

Decompositions.  1.  Quinidine  hums  on  platinum  foil  with  an  aromatic 
odour  like  that  of  melilot,  a  part  volatilifiing  (van  Heijningen ; 
Henry  &  Delondre).  —  2.  Quinidine -salts,  when  heated^  are  converted 
into  salts  of  quiuicine  (Pasteur).  Bee  page  302.  —  Chlorine-water  and 
ammonia  colour  quinidine  green,  even  in  solutions  containing  only  f^^^ih. 
of  the  alkaloid  (Pasteur ;  Herapath),  In  concentrated  solutions  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  is  not  the  case  with  quinine  (Herapath). 
Chlorine-water^  ferricyanide  of  potassium^  and  ammonia^  added  in  suc- 
cession to  salts  of  quinidine,  produce  a  permanent  bulky  precipitate, 
whilst  the  same  reagents  produce,  with  salts  of  quinine,  only  a  red 
coloration  which  quickly  disappears  (Schwarzer,  A.  Jahrb.  Phai^m^ 
23,  348).  —  Quinidme  forms  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  add  a  cx)mpound 
corresponding  to  Herapathite  (p.  313).  —  Quinidine  heated  for  half  an 
hour  with  iodide  of  ethyl^  forms  hydriodate  of  ethyl-quinidine  (Sten- 
house). 

Combinations.  —  With  Water.  —  A.  Hydrated  Quinidine.  —  Obtained 
from  ether  or  warm  alcohol  in  transparent,  cUnorhombic  crystals, 
which  turn  white  and  opaque  in  the  air  (van  Heijningen).  Broad  dis* 
tinct  crystals  (Stenhouse).  White  needles  (Henry  h  Delondre). 
Remains  as  a  transparent  gum  (hydrated?  Er.)  on  evaporating  a 
solution  in  chloroform  (Herapath). 

The  crystals  effloresce  rapidly  in  the  air  (Henry  &  Delondre ;  Pas- 
teur). They  lose  10-8  p.  c.  of  water  at  110°  to  130°  (van  Heijniiigen), 
5-8  p.  c.  at  130°  (Henry  &  Delondre). 

Crystals.  ran  Heijningen. 

C«N«H«0* 824    9000 

4H0  36    10-00    10-8 

C«WH«0^4H0....    360    10000 

B.  Aqueous  tfoZtefton.  —  Quinidine  (crystallised  t  Kt.)  dissolires  in 
1,500  parts  of  water  at  8°,  and  in  750  part«  of  boiling  water,  from 
which  the  greater  part  is  deposited  in  crystals  on  cooling  (van  Heij- 
ningen ;  De  Vrij).  This  crystallisation  was  not  observed  by  DelfiFs 
{N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  11,  321).  The  cold  aqueous  solution  becomes  tailky 
on  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  alkali.  It  is  rendered  brown  by 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  ot  met- 
eoric nitrate* 

With  Acids.  Quinidine  forms  mono-  And  bi-acid  salts  (van  Heij- 
ningen), which  resemble  the  salts  of  quinine,  but  are^  for  the  most 
part,  more  easily  crystallisable  (Henry  &  Delondre).  The  sulphAtes, 
the  mono-acid  hydrochlorate,  and  the  oxalate  exert  a  powerful  action 
on  polarised  light  (Herapath).      The  salts  are  in  some  cases  more 
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Soluble  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  quinine,  bo  that  oxalic,  aretic, 
and  tartaric  acids  do  not  precipitate  soluble  quinidine-salts.  The  hy- 
drochlorate  and  nitrate  are  less  soluble  (van  Ileijningen)*  With 
excess  of  acid  the  salts  are  as  highly  fluorescent  as  those  of  quinine 
(Herapath  ;  Stenhouse).  The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia  in 
their  solutions  dissolves  far  less  easily  than  quinine,  but  more  easily 
than  cinchonidine,  in  excess  of  ammonia  (Kemer).  Tartaric  acid  does 
not  prevent  the  precipitation  of  quinidine  by  bicarbonate  of  soda  (Riegel, 
Jahrb.  pi\  Pharm.  25,  340). 

Sulphate  of  Quinidine,  —  A.  Mono-acid.  —  Resembles  sulphate  of 
quinine,  but  is  softer  and  less  woolly  to  the  touch.  Gives  off  its  water 
of  crystallisation  at  130°  (van  Heijningen). 

The  salt  dissolves  in  350  parts  of  water  at  10°,  and  in  32  parts  of 
absolute  alcohol  (van  Heijningen).  It  dissolves  in  cold  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  Glauber's  salt  and  Rochelle  salt  so  freely,  that  the  presence 
of  quinidine  is  indicated  in  the  filtrate  by  ammonia,  and  by  chlorine- 
water  and  ammonia  (C.  Mann).  A  solution  in  boiling  water  is 
gi-eenish  (Herapath). 

at  lOO*.  vAh  Heijningen. 

C«irH«0< 324    75-88 

SO» - 40    9-37    9-68 

HO 9    ........        211 

6aq.  64    12-64    12-84 

C«N»H«0^H0,S0'  +  6aq 427    10000 

B.  Bi-aad. — Crystals,  very  easily  soluble  in  cold  water 
(van  Heijningen).  Circular  tufts  of  fine  needles.  Wheh  one  of  the 
tufts  is  laid  upon  a  plate  of  tourmaline  covered  with  selenite,  opposite 
quarters  of  the  circle  appear  of  the  same  colour,  whilst  the  inter- 
mediate quarters  exhibit  the  complementary  colour  (green  and  red  or 
yellow  and  blue)  (Herapath). 

Hydriodate  of  Quinidine* — A.  Mono-acid,  Iodide  of  potassium 
throws  down  from  sulphate  [or  hydrobromate  (De  Vrij)]  of  quinidine,  a 
white  granular  precipitate,  which  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in 
needles  (Henry  &  Delondre).  Small,  white,  very  hard  and  heavy 
crystals.  Dissolves  in  1,250  parts  of  water  at  15%  and  crystallises 
easily  from  a  boiling  saturated  solution  on  cooling  (De  Vrij). 

B.  Bi'ocid,  —  Fine,  pale-yellow  salt,  soluble  in  90  parts  of  water 
at  15°  (De  Vrij). 

Quinidine  behaves  towards  hiniodide  of  potassium  in  the  same  mamier 
as  quinine  (Bouchardat  &  Boudet).  Iodine  dissolved  in  hydriodic  acid, 
throws  down  from  all  salts  of  quinidine  an  abundant  red-brown  pre- 
cipitate (De  Vrij). 

Hydrobromate  of  Quinidine,  —  The  mono-acid  salt  resembles  the 
hydriodate,  but  dissolves  in  200  parts  of  water  at  14**.  It  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  hydrochlorat«  by  bromide  of  potassium  (De  Vrij). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Quinidine.  —  A.  Mono-acid,  —  Chloride  of  sodium 
throws  down  from  cold  saturated  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
quinidine,  light  woolly  crystals,  resembling  hydrochlorate  of  quinine 
(De  Vrij). -^  By  dissolving  quinidine  in  aqueous  bydrochlorio  acid,  fine 
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transparent  crystals  are  obtained,  which  lose  4*79  p.  c.  of  water  at 
120'',  (2  at.  =  49  p.  c.  HO).  Dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol 
(van  Heijningen). 

tU  IdO"*.  Tan  Heijningen. 

C<«N«H«0*  324       89  87 

Ha   86-5    1013    9.48 

0«N«H>*0*,H01  ....    860-6    lOOW 

B.  Bi'Ocid. — In  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  100  parts  of 
quinidine  take  np  22-52  parts  of  the  acid  (calc.  for  (>»N*H«*0*,2HC1  = 
21*91  parts);  a  solution  of  the  compound  in  water  yields  large,  fine 
crystals  (van  Heijningen). 

Nitrate  of  Quinidine.  —  When  quinidine  is  added  in  excess  to  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  is  filtered,  large,  fiat,  shining  crystals  separate 
(van  Heijningen). 

Chloride  of  Zinc  with  MonO'  and  Bi-acid  Hydrochlorate  of  Quinidine.  — 
Slightly  acid  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  throw  down  from  alcoholic 
quinidine  a  granular  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  and  in  boiling 
water,  but  easily  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  easily 
formed  solution  of  the  precipitate  in  alcohol  of  50  p.  c.  yields 
crystals  resembling  calcspar,  and  containing  26*7  p.  c.  of  chlorine 
(C«N»H»K)*,2HCl+2ZnCl  =  26*65  p. c.  CI);  when  re-ciystallised,  the 
compound  gives  up  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  zinc,  and  is  ulti- 
mately transformed  into  large  hexagonal  tables  and  prisms.  The  latter 
contain  7*44  p.  c.  of  zinc  at  100%  and  are,  therefore,  C^N»H"0*,HCi  + 
ZnCl  (calc.  =  7*58  p.  c.  Zn)  (Stenhouse). 

ChloromercurcUe  of  Quinidine.  —  Precipitated  as  a  white  powder  on 
mixing  hydrochlorate  of  quinidine  and  chloride  of  mercury,  and  obtained 
in  pearly  laminae  from  a  solution  in  boiling  alcohol.  —  Melts  under 
boiling  water.  Dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  water, 
and  especially  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid;  from  the  last 
solvent  it  is  occasionally  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  resin  (Stenhouse). 

<a  100*.  Stenhonae. 

C«N«HW* 824 60-84 

2H,Hg 102       1916 

8  01 106-6    20-01    2001 

C«N»H>«0*,2HCl,HgCl...,    6826    100*00 

Quinidine  with  Nitrate  of  Silver.  —  Alcoholic  quinidine  solidifies  on 
addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  from  formation  of  fine  needles,  which  are 
to  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  water 
containing  nitric  acid.  —  Pine  silky  needles,  having  a  silvery  lustre 
when  dry.  Decomposes  when  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  with  sepa- 
ration of  silver  (Stenhouse). 


C«N«H«0*    

NO*    

A«  

at  100^. 

324    

62    

108    

..      65-69 
..      12-66 
.,      21-86    .. 

21-69 

0«NaH»«0*^gO,NO»  ....    494    10000 

Chloroaurate  of  Quinidine.  —  Thrown  down  from  cold  hydrochlorate 
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of  (^ulQidine  by  excess  of  terchloride  of  gold,  as  a  pale-yellow  precipitate, 
which  is  to  be  dried  in  a  vacuum,  and  afterwards  at  100°.  Melts  at 
115°,  or  on  boiling  with  water,  and  turns  brown  (Stenhouse). 


C«N«H"0* 

2HC1,6C1  

o^lOO*. 

824       

286 

....       32-29 

....       28-52 
....       3919    .. 

Stenhouse. 

2  Au 

393-2     .... 

39-15 

C«N«H»«OS2Ha,2Au 

a»    ....     1003-2     .... 

....     10000 

Chloroplatinate  of  Quinidine,  —  Separates  immediately  in  the  form  of 
a  precipitate  on  adding  bichloride  of  platinum  to  a  strong  cold  solution 
of  hydrochlorate  of  quinidine ;  from  hot  or  dilute  solutions  crystals  are 
obtained  after  some  time.  When  recrystallised  from  boiling  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  shining,  irregular  crystals.  —  Decomposes 
at  200**,  with  an  odour  of  white- thorn.  Dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
water  either  cold  or  boiling  (Stenhouse).  Gives  off  4*86  p.  c.  of  water 
at  100^ 

Air-dried.  Tan  Heijningen. 

C«N»H«0 824       41-96    42-65 

2  H 2       0-25 

6  CI 213       27-57    2785 

2Pfc 197-4    25-56    26-66 

4  HO   36       4-66    4*86 

C«N'H«0<,2Ha,2Pta«  +  4aq.       ....    7724    10000 

The  salt  dried  at  150*  oontains  26*66  p.  o.  of  platinum  (StenhouBe)  (calc.  »  2667 
p.c.). 

Quinidine  is  coloured  pale-yellow  by  platinocyanide  of  potamum 
(Delffs). 

Acetate  of  Quinidine,  —  Crystallises  from  the  syrupy  solution  on 
standing  for  some  days,  in  fine,  transparent  crystals  (van  Heijningen). 
Turns  blue  litmus  paper  red,  and  red  blue  (De  Vrij). 

Oxalate  of  Quinidine,  —  A.  Bihasic,  —  Small  brittle  crystals,  ob- 
tained by  neutralising  oxalic  add  with  quinidine.  Nearly  insoluble  in 
cold,  but  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water  (Stenhouse). 


840 

4N 

52  H 

18  0- 


2C«N*EPK)<,0*IP08  +  2  aq. 


at  100*. 

StenhouBe. 

604    

...      66-67    ... 

.....    66-46 

66     

7-41 

62    

6-88    ... 

717 

144    

...      1904 

.    766    

...    100-00 

B.  Mono-acid,  —  Obtained  by  van  Heijningen  in  the  same  way  as 
the  bibasic  salt  was  obtained  by  Stenhouse,  and  not  by  double  decom- 
position. —  Pearly  crystals,  giving  off  4-32  p.  c.  of  water  at  120*  (van 
Heijningen). 

CryHalt,  Tan  He\jning6n. 

0*'N«BP«0* 824    77.89 

C*H«0«  74    17-79    19-83 

2  HO 18    4-32    4-32 

C«N«H»K)^0«HK)»f2aq 416    lOO'OO 
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Succinate  of  Quinidine  forms  pearly  prismB  (Kemy  &  Delouidre). 

Tartrate  of  Quinidine,  —  Pearly  crystals,  obtained  in  the  same  way 
as  the  oxalate  (vaa  Heijningen).  The  dextrotartrate  and  antitartrate 
undergo  the  same  transformation  as  the  quinine-salts  when  heated 
(Pasteur). 

Tartrate  of  Quinidine  and  Potash  f  —  Quinidine  and  cream  of  tartar 
yield  crystals  soluble  in  alcohol  (Henry  &  Delondre). 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Quinidine.  —  1.  Mono-acid  tartrate  of 
quinidine  is  boiled  for  some  hours  with  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of 
antimony,  and  the  filtrate  is  left  to  evaporate.  —  2.  Powdered  quinidine 
is  added  to  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tartar-emetic;  the 
liquid  is  heated  to  boiling ;  and  the  excess  of  quinidine,  together  with 
the  precipitated  oxide  of  antimony,  is  separated  by  filtration  from  the 
solution  of  the  double  salt  and  neutral  tartrate  of  potash.  —  Long, 
slender  needles,  which,  after  drying  in  a  vacuum,  lose  i  to  1  per  cent, 
of  water  at  100°.  Dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  easily  in  not  water,  and 
easily  also  in  boiUng  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  (Stenhouse). 

StenhouBe.         if?#aif. 
In  vacuo,        at  100^ 

48  C   288       47-28    4787    47*51 

2  N  28        4-59 

29  H  29       4-7G    553    487 

l8  0 144        23-63 

Sb 120-3    19-74    20-53    10-61 

C«2!f»H2*0*,HO,SbO»,CSH^OW..,    6093     10000  ~ 

Picrate  of  Quinidine,  —  A  solution  of  quinidine  in  boiling  picric  acid 
deposits,  on  cooling,  a  resin  which  does  not  crystallise  from  solution 
in  alcohol  on  evaporation  (Stenhouse). 

Aqueous  quinidine  is  precipitated  white  by  tannic  acid  (van 
Ileijuingen).  —  Quinidine  behaves  Uke  quinine  with  oleic  add  and  oUve 
oil  (Attfield). 

Quinidine  dissolves  in  45  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  at  8",  and  in  3*7 
part«  of  boiling  alcoliol  (van  Ileijningen).  It  is  deposited  from  solu- 
tion in  alcohol  of  15**  to  18°  Baume,  in  crystals,  or  m  the  form  of  a 
resin  which  crystallises  when  treated  with  aqueous  alcohol  (Henry  & 
Delondre).  —  Dissolves  in  90  parts  of  ether  (van  Heijningen). 


Quinicine. 

C*^N'H?*0*  =  C"N«H«0*,H». 

Pasteur.     CompU  rend,  87,  111,  and  166. 

On  heating  a  salt  of  quinine  or  of  quinidine,  especially  a  salt 
which  melts  below  the  temperature  of  decomposition,  one  and  the  same 
isomeric  product,  quinicine,  is  foi-med  in  both  cases.  Quinicine  exerts 
a  right-handed  rotatory  action  on  polarised  light,  and  resembles  cin- 
chonicine  (p.  230),  except  in  composition ;  a  solution  of  quinicine  in 
aqueous  racemic  acid,  however,  deposits  at  first  (iiefly  the  dextro- 
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tartrate,  whilst  the  autitartrate  accumulates  in  the  mother-liquor.  — 
Quinicine  is  coloured  green  by  chlorine- water  and  ammoniat  though 
less  intenselj  than  quinine  (Serapath), 


Appendix  to  Quinidine  and  Quinicine. 

Quinoidine. 

SEBTiiHVER.    Hufel  ^  Osann'a  Journ.  1829,  95. 

Thiel.     Mag.  Pharm.  2,  83. 

BucHHOLZ.    N.  Tr,  6,  2,  94. 

Gbuneb.     Br,  Arch,  12,  156. 

Geiger.    Mag,  Pharm.  7,  44  ;  Handh.  der  Pharm.  4  ed.  1, 1048. 

Henry  &  Delondrb.    J,  Phann.  16,  144  j  N.  Tr.  22,  1,  244;  abstr. 

Schw.  60,  343. 
GuiBOUBT.    /.  CJiim.  mid.  6,  367  ;  abstr.  Schw.  60,  345. 
DuFLOs.    Schw.  62, 308. 
LiEBia.    Arm.  Pharm.  68,  348. 
WiNCKLEE.    JaJirh.  pr.  Pluirm.  7,  65 ;  13,  861 ;  16,  281 ;  Repert.  98, 

391 ;  Jahrl.  pr.  Phaim.  17,  32 ;  18,  867  5  Kopp'i  Jahreeber.  1849, 

373. 

Sertumer  Noognised  the  basic  nature  of  quinotdlne,  and  distinguished  it  from 
quinine  and  cinchonine  as  a  peculiar  uncr^^stallisable  base.  He  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  ai  the  discorerer  of  amorphous  quinine, 

Quinoidine  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  brown  resinous  mass,  which  is 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine  and  oinchonine  by  precipitating 
the  brown  uncrystallisable  mother-liquors  with  ammonia  or  potash,  and 
washing  and  drying  the  precipitate.  Sertiirner^s  quinoidine  was 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  product  ojstained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquors  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  to  dryness  also  occurs  in  commerce  as  quinoidine  (Geiger). 

Concerning  the  adulterations  of  quinoidine,  and  the  detection  thereof,  see  Walz 
(Jakr.  pr,  Pharm.  19,  270)  ;  B.  Lehmann  {N.  Br,  Arch.  61,  132)  j  VoUand  {N,  Br. 
Arch.  61, 186)  j  Overbeck  (N.  Br.  Arch.  61,  804)  ;  Wessel  &  Wolpert  (N.  Br.  Arch. 
61,  806,  and  62,  806) ;  Winckler  {Jahrb,  pr.  Pharm.  18,  871). 

There  appear  to  be  two  kinds  of  quinoVdine,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  follows:— 

a.  Containing  quimdim*  with  emaUer  quantitiee  of  quinine,  cinchonine^ 
and  resin.  Dissolves  freely  in  ether.  Obtained  from  inferior  kinds  of 
cinchona-bark,  but  not  from  Cinchona  regia  or  O.flava  dura  (Winckler). 

Commercial  quinoidine  was  found  to  contain  7275  p.  c.  C,  7-30 
H.,  and  8*68  N.,  and  was  separable  into  8  p.  c.  quinine,  6  to  8  p.  c. 
cinchonine,  and  60  to  60  p.  c,  quinidine.  When  this  body  is  dis- 
solved in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  warmed  for  some 
hours,  so  that  it  acauires  a  dark-brown  colour,  it  yields  on  cooling  few 
or  no  crystals  of  sulphate  of  quinidine.  On  pouring  the  solution  thus 
treated  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  filtering  from  the  black  precipi- 
tate which  is  deposited,  precipitating  the  filtrate  with  ammonia,  and 
dissolving  the  precipitate  in  sulphuric  acid,  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
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quinidine  are  obtained.  —  Quinoidino  contains  also  amorphous  quinine 
(van  Heijningen). 

Duflos  and  fiU}der,  who  believed  they  had  obtained  sulphate  of 
quinine  from  quinoidine,  appear  to  have  investigated  a  similar  quinoT- 
dine,  and  to  have  oonfounded  quinine  with  quinidine. 

Roder  {J.  Chim,  med.  25,  184)  dissolves  q^uinoldine  in  4  parts  of 
alcohol,  adds  gradually  1^  parts  of  chloride  of  tin  dissolved  in  2  parts 
of  water,  whereby  a  resinous  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  and  preci- 
pitates the  decanted  Uquid  with  ammonia.  The  grey- white  precipitate 
is  washed,  again  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  original  quinoidine, 
and  precipitated  with  ammonia;  and  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon  the  sulphate 
crystallises.    Winckler  did  not  obtain  crystals  by  this  process. 

Duflos  {Schw.  62,  808)  mixes  the  uncrystallisable  mother-hquor 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  with  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  with 
constant  stirring.  After  standing  for  some  hours,  the  liquid  is  diluted 
with  water,  neutraUsed  almost  completely  with  milk  of  lime,  strained, 
and  pressed  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  digested  with  animal  charcoal.  The 
liquid,  again  filtered,  is  precipitated  with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  precipi- 
tate is  collected,  dried,  and  exhausted  by  boiling  with  alcohol  of  80  p.c. 
The  tincture  distilled  to  -(rd  of  its  bulk,  deposits  crystals  of  dnchonine 
on  standing,  whilst  the  mother-liquor,  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  water,  and  freed  irom  alcohol  by  distUlation,  yields 
sulphate  of  quinine  [quinidine  (Ej:.)]. 

b.  Qdndldine  consisting  chiefly  of  uncrystallisable  transformoHon-prO" 
ducts  of  the  Cinchona-bases.  —  Dissolves  to  the  extent  of  20  to  25  p.  c. 
and  often  only  to  5  or  10  p.  c.  in  pure  ether  (Winckler). 

When  true  Cinchona  regia  or  Cinchona  flava  dura  is  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  (^[uinine,  the  brown-red  mother-liquor  contams  neither 
quinidine  nor  cmchonidine,  but  traces  only  of  amorphous  quinine, 
cinchonine,  and  a  red-brown  resin,  insoluble  in  ether  (Winckler). 

Quinoidine  is  dways  a  transformation-product  of  the  cinchona- 
alkaloids,  being  formed  either  in  their  preparation  or  in  the  diying  of  the 
cinchona-tree.  In  the  latter  case  the  change  is  produced  especially  by 
sunlight,  since  the  salts  of  quinine  and  cinchonine  turn  red-brown  in 
the  sun  (Pasteur).  —  Quinoidine  is  a  mixture  of  amorphous  quinine  and 
two  non-bitter  resins,  and  does  not  contain  any  peculiar  alkaloid. 
(Winckler). 

On  treating  quinoidine  with  commercial  ether,  evaporating  the 
solution,  and  treating  the  residue  with  pure  ether,  a  portion  only  is 
dissolved.  The  undissolved  portion  behaves  exactly  like  the  product 
obtained  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  cinchonine  (p.  203) ;  it  forms 
also  a  yellow,  loose,  pulverulent  platinum-salt,  containing  22*5  to 
28*5  p.  c.  of  platinum  (Winckler). 

Quinoidine  neutralises  acids,  and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  chinoline^ 
when  distilled  with  caustic  potash ;  but  its  salts  are  uncrystallisable. 
On  dissolving  it  in  adds,  precipitating  the  solution  by  ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  soda,  agitating  the  precipitate  with  ether,  which  dissolves 
it  almost  completely,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  an 
amorphous  residue,  resembling  the  original  quinoidine,  remains.  The 
same  amorphous  quinine  is  obtained  also  by  wanning  quinoidine  with 
aqueous  sulphate  of  copper  (which  dissolves  it,  with  separation  of 
oxide  of  copper),  removing  the  roppor  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric 
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ftcid,  and  precipitating  the  alkaloid  with  an  alkali.  It  contains,  on  the 
average,  73*65  p.  c.  C,  7'63  H.,  and  8*79  N.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold, 
but  sBghtly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  neutralises  acids,  forming 
tmcrystaHisable  salts,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and 
alkahne  carbonates.  The  platinum-salt  resembles  the  corresponding 
quinine-compound,  and  contains  82*44  p.  c.  C,  3*86  H.,  and  26*37  Ft. 
This  amorphous  quinine  dissolves  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  preci- 
pitated as  a  resm  by  water ;  it  is  soluble  also  in  ether  (Liebig). 
Powerfully  antifebrile  (Hruschauer,  Ann.  Pharm,  60,  116). 

Winckler's  amorphous  quinine  is  obtained  from  quinoidine  or  from 
the  mother-liquors  of  the  sulphate. 

1 .  From  the  mother'liquors  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine.  —  The'  mother- 
liquors,  diluted  with  hot  water,  are  saturated  with  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  precipitated  in  portions  by  carbonate  of  soda  so  long 
as  a  dark-brown  resin  is  separated  thereby,  and  till  the  super- 
natant liquid  appears  of  a  wine-yellow  colour.  The  precipitated 
resin  contains  only  small  quantities  of  cinchonine  and  amorphous 
quinine,  which  may  be  extracted  by  successive  treatment  with  ether 
and  alcohol.  —  From  the  wine-yellow  liquid,  excess  of  carbonate  of 
soda  throws  down  white  flocks,  running  together  to  a  resin,  and  con- 
taining cinchonine  and  amorphous  quinine,  the  former  of  which  may  be 
separated  by  repeatedly  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  ether-alcohol, 
leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise,  precipitating  the  alcoholic  solution 
with  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  pui.'e 
ether  (Winckler). 

2.  From  Quinoidine.  —  Quinoidine  is  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  37*^, 
till  the  syrup  becomes  perfectly  homogeneous,  for  which  purpose  several 
days  are  required  when  large  quantities  are  employed.  The  liquid  is 
then  diluted  and  filtered,  the  hot  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  hot  water.  The  precipitate  is 
still  coloured :  it  is  therefore  suspended  in  12  parts  of  water ;  acetic 
acid  is  added  till  solution  is  nearly  complete ;  the  liquid  is  decolorised 
with  animal  charcoal  and  afterwards  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  these 
operations  are  repeated ;  and  the  product  is  washed  and  dried.  The 
pale-yellow  resin,  easily  triturable  to  an  electric  powder,  still  contains 
cinchonine,  which  remains  behind  on  dissolving  in  ether.  The  portion 
soluble  in  ether  forms  with  sulphuric  acid  a  sm  which  is  distinguished 
from  sulphate  of  quinine  by  its  ready  solubility.  When  this  body  is 
freed  from  admixed  quinine  as  far  as  possible  by  civstallisation,  and 
then  mixed,  in  neutral  solution,  with  phosphate  of  soda  (whereby  only 
a  veiy  little  phosphate  of  quinine  is  precipitated  on  standing  for  several 
days)  two  layers  are  formed,  from  the  lower  of  which  ammonia  throws 
down  amorphous  quinine. 

By  the  fractional  precipitation  of  its,  hydrochloric  solution  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  quinoidine  may  be  resolved  into  a  resin  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  a  pale-yellow  portion  richer  in  alksdoids. 

When  amorphous  quinine  is  precipitated  from  the  sulphate  by  car- 
bonate of  soda,  the  white  flocks  immediately  run  together  to  a  hard 
yellow  resin,  which,  after  washing  with  hot  water  and  drying  over  the 
water-bath,  dissolves  perfectly  in  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  mixed 
with  -^th  of  alcohol,  deposits  no  crystals  on  spontaneous  evaporation, 
VOL.  xvn.  X 
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exoepting  a  little  admixed  oimofaoninei  and  after  iac^Nnplete  nentrali- 
vation  with  Bulphurio  acid,  dries  up  to  an  amorphous  yellow  ffuixi, 
whioh  may  be  triturated  to  a  nearly  white  t)owder>  dissolvea  eafiuy  in 
all  proportions  of  cold  waten  and  when  dried  over  the  wator^bath,  con- 
tainfi  10-65  p.  o.  of  sulphuno  add.  On  dropping  alcoholic  sulphuric 
acid  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  amorphous  quinine,  the  sulphate  is 
thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  syrup.  The  hydrochlorate  (and 
acetate)  also  is  uncrystallisable :  it  is  not  affected  by  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  but  is  preci{»tated  in  loose  flocks  by  diloride  of  mercuFy 
(Winckler). 

Batka  {Chetn.  Centr.,,  1859,  918  $  Pkarm.  Viertelj.  9,  277)  describes 
as  qutnto,  a  yellow  resin  rich  in  quinine  and  resembling  quinoVdine, 
obtained  by  exhausting  fresh  dnchona-bark  with  alcohol  and  lime.  He 
supposes  it  to  be  the  xprm  in  which  cinchona-bases  are  present  in  the 


Canjugiaed  Compounds  qf  Quinine  or  Quinidinef  and  CompamJb  dpi^d 

Bydroquiniiid. 

ScHuTZSNBBBOEB.      CompL  rmd.^  46,  1065  $  /.  pr,  Chem.  74.  S&7 
Ann.  Pharm.  108,  347 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  541 ;  Kopp'M  Jahresber. 
1858,  370. 

Bjfdraie  ds  ^pNtHln^.    OoQlaiiiA  IPO*  )Biof«  than  quinind. 

Obtained  fronl  quinine  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  sulphario  acid  In 
the  same  manner  as  nydrocinchonine  (p.  231). 

Amorphous  resin,  nearly  as  bitter  as  quinine.  Softens  at  85**,  and 
melts  at  100*  ^as  hydrated  hydroquinine  ?  Kr.).  —  Hydroquinlne,  dried 
at  120'',  contains  2  at.  of  water,  one  of  which  Is  expelled  slowly  at 
140°,  amd  the  other  at  150**. 

Hydroquiniiie  exhibits  thd  «ame  green  coloration  as  quinine  wfth 
cklorine^f^ater  tind  mnmema. 

It  combmei  with  1  and  2  at.  water.    (gt«  aWe.) 


a^l4yO*. 

40  0   ...W.O    240    ,,..^ 

21? —      28    „ 

27  tt 27    M...... 

«8-87 

7-98 

7-69 

16-96 

Sohiltzenb«g«r. 
68'40 

..... ..    tr*58 

yo   56 

C«)ipH»0«  +  HO  ....    351    

0^120*. 

100-09 

66-66 
7-78 
7-78 

17-78 

BchilUeiibexiger. 
66*19 

2N 2d    . 

28  H  ...»>• A..>..,.k      28    vw...o> 

8  0  „.„....      64.    .    .., 

»...««      7-88 

0»l«raW  +  BHO  ....    860 

100<K) 

The  salts  of  hydroquinlne  are  more  soluble  than  the  corr^spondiiie 
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quiniuc-salts.  The  sulphate  crystallises  with  difficulty.  The  pla- 
tinum-salt  contains,  at  100%  26*2  p.  c.  of  platinum  (C*°N»H»0«  21101, 
2PtCl»  =  26-2p.c.  Pt). 

Hydroquinine  dissolves  In  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Ozyquinine. 

ScHuTfEliBBROBB.  Oompt  rend,  47,  81 ;  J*,  pr.  Ch&m.  75,  194 ;  Ann. 
Fhartn.  108,  850;  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  678;  Kopp*8  Jahresber.  1858, 
371. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  is  boiled  with  aqueous  nitrite  of  potassium,  and 
after  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  has  ceased,  the  cooled  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia.  The  white  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution 
over  the  water-bath,  and  dr^g  the  residual  resin  at  130". 

Colourless,  transparent  resin,  which  does  not  melt  at  140^.  Less 
bitter  than  quinine. 


2  N 

irfl50*. 

....    240    

.,..      28    

70-59 
8-23 
706 

1412 

SchHtzenberger. 

70-32 

6-86  (?) 
7-40 

24  B} 

....      24    

6  0 

....      48    

15-92 

C»N»H«0«  ... 

....     840    

..     10000 

10000 

Oxyquinine  in  contact  witli  water  takes  up  a  large  quantity  thereof 
and  becomes  converted  into  crystalline  granules,  iK^ich  melt  at  lOO*'. 
It  dissolves  slightly  in  water. 

The  platinum-saU,  C«N»H»*0«,2HCl,2PtCl»,  contains  25*90  p.  C  of 
platinum  (by  calc.  25*95  p.  c.  Pt). 

Oxyquinine  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Quinine-sulphuric  Acid. 

ScHi^TZENBEBGER.     Con^t.  rend.  47,  2$6. 
Anide  ntffhqmnift^. 

Obtained  by  dissolving  quinine  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  in  the 
same  manner  as  cinchonine-sulphuric  acid  (p.  232),  and  resembles  the 
latter  body. 

The  baryta-salt  yields,  after  drying  at  100,  27-02  p.  c.  sulphate 
of  baiyta  (calculation  for  C*«N»n«BaO*,SO'  requires  26-99  BaO,SO»). 
Has  a  bitter  taste. 

X  2 
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Methyl-quinine. 
C*WH«0*  =  C«N»H«(C»H»)0*,H«. 

Ad.  Streokeb.    Ann.  Pharm.  91, 164. 

The  additbn  of  1  ftt.  H.  foTxns  the  hypotihetioal  meti^UquimiMm,  OQneepandmg  to 
axaxnomuin.    Known  only  in  oombination  with  hydziodio  acid. 

When  iodide  of  methyl  is  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  qmnine, 
crystals  of  hydriodate  of  methyl-quinine  are  formed  in  the  liquid  after 
standing  for  a  while.  The  compound  resembles  hydriodate  of  ethyl- 
quinine  in  its  behaviour  with  ammonia  and  caustic  potash. 

at  100*.  Btreoker. 

40  0 252    64.-08  64-2 

2  N 28    6-01 

27  H 27    5-79  6-9 

4  0 32    6-87 

I  127    27-25  26-9 

C«N«H«(C«H»)0\HI....    466 lOOdO 

Eihyl-quinine. 
C^N»H«0*  =  C*>N«H"(C*EP)0*,H*. 

Ad.  Strecker.     Ann.Pharm,  91,  163. 

With  the  addition  of  1  at.  H.  it  forms  the  ethyl-quiniumof  the  ammoniam-thcoiy. 
Known  only  as  hydrate,  and  in  combination  with  acids. 

Todide  of  ethyl  in  contact  with  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  of 
quinine,  forms,  after  some  hours,  yellow  needles  of  hydriodate  of  ethyl- 
quinine,  an  aqueous  solution  of  which  is  converted  by  oxide  of  silver 
into  iodide  of  silver  and  a  strongly  alkaUne  solution  of  ethyl-quinine. 
When  the  latter  is  evaporated,  and  the  amorphous  residue  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol  and  mixed  with  ether,  a  syrup  is  precipitated  which  is 
gradually  converted  into  colourless  needles,  probably  of  hydrate  of 
eihyUquimne, 

Tastes  caustic  and  bitter  in  aqueous  solution.  —  When  heated  to 
120°,  it  evolves  an  odour  of  chinoline  and  decomposes.  A  strong  alco- 
holic solution  is  not  altered  by  iodide  of  ethyl. 

Ethyl-quinine  dissolves  easily  in  waier.  It  forms  with  acids^  mono- 
and  bi-acid  salts.  Aqiieous  ethyl-quinine  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  and  is  converted  into  an  uncrystallisable  alkaline  salt. 

Sulphate  of  EthyUqmmm.  — -  A.  Mono-acid.  —  Obtained  by  decompos- 
ing hydriodate  of  ethyl-quinine  with  sulphate  of  silver.  Crystals  which 
give  off  14-8  p.  c.  of  water  at  110°  (8  at.  =  15-2  p.  c.  HO).  Dissolves 
slightly  in  water,  and  more  easily  than  B  in  alcohol. 


BTHYL-QUININB. 

CH<N«H»0<  .... 

HO    

80»    

Dried. 

862    

9    

40    

...      87-78 
2-24 
9-98    .. 

Streoker. 
101 

C**lPB?H>*fiO 

,80»....    401    

..    100-00 
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B.  Bi-acid.  —  Aqueous  ethyl-quinine  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  sufficient  to  produce  a  strong  acid  reaction,  leaves  on  eva- 
poration a  syrup,  which,  in  contact  with  absolute  alcohol,  is  transformed 
mto  crystals,  which  may  be  freed  from  excess  of  add  by  washing  with 
alcohol.  —  Needles,  having  an  acid  reaction,  and  losing  8*2  p.  c.  of 
water  at  120**  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol  (4  at.  =  4  p.  c.  HO).  —  Dis- 
solves very  easily  in  water,  without  ciystallising  on  evaporation ; 
caustic  potash  throws  down  from  the  concentrated  solution  a  precipi-  " 
tate  soluble  in  water  (probably  mono-acid  sulphate).  The  salt  dissolves 
in  alcohol. 


0*«N«HMO*  

2  HO 

Dried. 

862    

18    

..      78-22 
4-00 
.      17-78    .. 

Strecker. 

2  SO* 

80    

18-2 

C*WH*0<^H0,2S0»....    460    10000 

Hydanodate  of  Ethyl-quinine.  —  Purified  by  washing  with  water  and 
•  recrystallising  from  ether.  —  Very  light,  colourless,  silky  needles, 
neutral,  unchangeable  at  llO"*,  melting  at  a  higher  temperature,  with- 
out loss  of  weight,  and  solidifying  to  a  vitreous  mass  on  cooling. 
Tastes  very  bitter.  Dissolves  freely  in  water  and  is  not  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  but  is  thrown  down  in  an  unaltered  state  by  a  large  quan- 
tity of  caustic  potash  after  standing  for  some  time.  Dissolves  in 
alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

Streoker. 
at  100*.  meem. 

44  0 264    6600     64*9 

2N ^      28    ........        6-83 

29 H    29    604    62 

.4  0 82    6-66 

1 127 26-47    26*4 

C<<N«H«0*JII   ....    460    .    100-00 

HydrochloraU  of  Ethyl-quxmne.  Obtained  with  difficulty  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  ethyl-quinine,  or  more  easily  by  decomposing  mtrate 
of  ethyl-quinine  with  chloride  of  sodium.  —  Slender  needles,  united  in 
hemispherical  groups.  Neutral.  Dissolves  much  more  easily  in  boil- 
ing than  in  cold  water. 


«rfl20*. 

Strecker. 

c"ira»o*.M 

...    863       

..      90*86 

CL 

...      86-8     

914    .. 

91 

C«N«H»0<,HC1....    888-6    100-00 

Nitrate  of  Eihyl-quinine  does  not  crystallise  on  evaporation. 

ChlorovlaUnaie  o/ jE;%/-^«nin«.  —  Yellow  precipitate,  crystallising 
from  a  solution  in  boiting  water,,  on  cooling,  in  indistinct  crystals. 
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at  110*.  Strecker. 

C«N2H»0*^HC1,401 » 6670    7418 

2  Ft  197-4    25-82    854 

0«N»H»0*iBH€ai8PtCP...*    7644    .....i^    10000 
Hydrate  of  ethyl-quinine  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol. 


Ethyl-quinidlne. 

Stenhoubbs    dimt  Pharm^  l39,  20* 

Known  only  in  combination  with  water  and  with  acids. 

Obtained  as  hydriodate  of  ethyl-quinidine  by  heating  qoinidine  for 
half  an  hour  with  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl.  On  separating  the 
iodine  from  a  solution  of  this  salt  by  means  of  oxide  of  silver,  the 
filtrate  contains  aqueous  ethyl-quinidine,  the  alkaline  bitter  solution  of 
which  absorbs  c&tbonlc  acid  on  evaporatlDn,  but  yields  no  crystals. 

Sulphate  of  lodethifl-qutnidine  iB  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
corresponding  quinine*compound  (£terapath). 

Ifydnodate  of  Ethifl»qutnidine*  —  This  salt  alone,  and  not  a  oompoond  of 
bieth^l-qninidioe,  ia  obtained  bj  again  treating  a  strong  aqueous  s(dution  of  eUvf  1- 
quinidine  with  iodide  of  ethyl. -^Long,  sill^  needles,  nearly  insoluble  in 
ooLd  water^  crystallising  frcmi  boiling  dilute  aleohoh 

ta  lOO*.  fetehhonso. 

0«<IPH»0*    858    78*54 

I 127    26-46 26-39 

C"Nm»(C*H»)0<,HI ...,    480    ....*...    100*00 

Chhroplatinate  of  EthyUminidxne,  —  I'he  hydriodate  id  decomposed  by 
chloride  of  silver,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  bichloride  of  platinum. 
—  Pale-yellow  powder.  Dussolves  very  slightly  in  cold  or  boiling 
water,  and  somewhat  more  freely  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

at  100".  Stenhoose. 

e*«]*WW ;.... 852         4e-0» 

BHCl,401  i..t. 215       ...;..,  26lft 

2Pt i..; > 197-4    . 4  25-86    25*61 

C«WH«(CHH•)0^2HCl,2PtCI«  ....    764-4    lOO-OO 


Benzoyl-quinine, 

C"N«H«0«  =  C^N»H«(C"HH)*)0*. 

ScHiJTZENBEltorai.     CompU  ttnd.  47,  234. 

GhloHdc  of  benzoyl  is  pourod  upon  quinine  dried  at  IdO"")  where- 
upon ati  evolution  of  beat  occurs,  and  the  quittino  deliquesces  to  a 
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thick  syrap,  oompoaed  of  hydroohlorate  of  bensoyUqninine  and  excess 
of  chloride  of  bensojl.  The  syrup  is  dissolved  in  water  i  the  base  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia  i  and  the  white  resinous  mass  is  dried  at  140^, 
at  which  temperature  it  gires  off  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

at  140*.  iSohttUenberger. 

64  0 824    75-70 76-76 

2  N  28    6-54 

28  H 28    6-ft4    6*76 

6  O 48    11-22 

Benzoyl-quinine  is  coloured  green  by  chhrm-water  and  ammonia*  — 
ThepkUinum-aalt  contains  23-2  p,  c*  platinum  (guloi  for  CHWffHC^H'CWO*, 
2HCa^tCl»requiw»23-5p.cPl).  \  ^    • 


Compounds  of  the  Cinchoua-bases  with  Xodine  ancl 
Sulphuric  Acid. 

HsRAPATH.  h  Phil,  Mag.  [4]  8, 161  \  4, 186  \  Chm,  Soo.  Qu.  J.  5, 177 ; 
abstr.  with  remarks  by  Zammlner  s  Ann,  Pharm.  di^  149  i  Kopp'§ 
Jahreaber.  1852,  148.  — 2.  Phil.  Mag.U']  6,  346;  Ann.  Phartn,  d8, 
207 ;  J,  pr.  Chm.  61,  82 1  N,  Ann.  Cfhim.  Phui,  40,  249.  ~g.  PhiL 
Mag.  [4]  6,  171  $  J.pr.  Chem.  61,  67;  8  and  I  in  abstract;  £opp*9 
Jahr^Skr.  1858,  198.  -*4.  PhiL  Mag.  [4]  7,  8A8 1  IHnffl.  184,  870) 
J.  pr.  Chm.  62,  867 ;  Kopp's  Jahrtabir.  1854,  156.  ~  5.  Phil.  Mag. 
[4]  9,  366 1  J,  pr.  Cltem,  66,  880  j  Kopp'a  Jahruber.  1866,  150.— 
6.  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  14,  224 ;  J.  pr.  Chm,  72,  104 1  Kopp'$  Jahreab^. 
1857,  405.— 7.  Chm.  Oae.  1858,  56 ;  J.pr.  Chm.  74, 415.--8.  Chm. 
Oaz.  1858,  70;  J.pr.  Chm.  74, 411 ;  Complete  t  Chm.  8oq.  Qu.  J^ 
11,130.-9.  Chm.  Oaf.  1858,  487;  abstr.  a^.  pr.  CAm.76,  864| 
J?^.  Chim.  pure  1,  89 ;  7  to  9 1  abstr.  Kopp*$  Jahmhtr.  1858,  864. 

HAmiMGBR  k  Stoxes.  W%m%.  Acadl.  B$r.  10,  106 ;  Pogg.  89,  350  s 
Kopp'9  Jahre^fer.  1858,  198. 

When  the  bi*add  sulphate  of  n  dnchona-b&se  is  dissolved  in  a 
w«rm  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic  add,  or  in  dilute  sulphufio 
acid,  and  mixed  with  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  crystals 
separate  on  cooling,  and  ate  to  be  washed  with  alcohol  and  wateri 
and  dried  at  98''. 

The  crystals  contain,  in  all  casesy  iodine^  urulpburlo  *cid|  and  the 
base.  They  exhibit  yarious  colours  of  body  and  surface*  Even  in 
extremely  thin  (dates  they  polarise  light  ver^  completely,  and  possess 
also,  in  other  respects,  the  optical  properties  of  tiie  tourmaliiK^  gr 
Nichol's  prism,  for  whidi  they  may  be  used  as  substitutes. 

A  solution  of  the  crystals  colours  starch  blue.  It  precipitates 
nitrate  of  silver,  forming  iodide  of  silver  and  a  compound  wnich  is 
soluble  only  in  strong  nitric  acid.  The  crystals,  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  evolve  iodine-vapour  and  nitric  oxide;  they  dissolve 
quickly  in  ojl  of  vitriol,  turn  red  in  cold  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  form  with  the  boiling  acid  a  yellow  solution,  from  which  dull 
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yellow  needles  are  deposited.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  crystals  Is 
immediately  decolorised  by  hydroaulphmic  acid,  soluble  sulphides,  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  chlorine- water :  from  the  solution  treated  with  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  sulphide  of  potassium,  alkalis  precipitate  the 
cinchona-base.  Aqueous  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  abstract  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  leave  a  yellow  residue  containing  iodine  and  the 
base.     The  crystals  dissolve  in  ammonia. 

The  crystals  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  slightly 
in  cold  dilute  acids  and  in  weak  alcohol.  They  dissolve  with  brown 
colour  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  they  crystallise  on  cooling; 
water  throws  down  from  the  solution  a  brown,  amorphous  precipitate. 
The  crystals  are  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  chloroform. 

If  a  solution  contains  at  the  same  time  quinine,  (][uinidine,  cin- 
chonine,  and  cinchonidine,  as  bi-acid  salts,  tincture  of  iodine  throws 
down  first  the  quinine-salt,  then  a  mixture  of  cinchonidine-  and  quinine- 
salts,  and  afterwards  quinidine-salt,  whilst  the  more  soluble  cinchonine- 
salt  crystallises  only  (mixed  with  quinidine-salt)  when  a  large  quantity 
of  cinchonine  is  present.  Thus  the  presence. of  cinchonidine  in  dncho- 
nine,  or  of  quinidine  in  quinine  may  be  easily  recognised. 

1.  Sulphate  of  lodoguimne,  -^  Sercq^UhUe  in  the  more  restricted  sense. 
100  grammes  of  bi-acid  sulphate  of  quinine,  1,440  grammes  of  acetic 
acid,  and  120  grammes  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (containing  10  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  acid)  are  heated  to  100^,  and  a  solution  of  30 
grammes  of  iodine  in  1,150  grammes  of  alcohol  is  added,  whereupon, 
after  prolonged  cooling  to  4*5'',  the  mixture  deposits  an  abundance  of 
ciystads,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  acetic  acid  at  4*5"*,  re-crystallised 
repeatedly  from  boilinff  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'888,  washed  with  cold 
alcohol,  and  dried  at  32  ,  and  at  last  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Subsequently 
Herapath  recommended  100  grammes  of  bisulphate  of  quinine, 
1,920  grammes  of  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*042,  480  grammes  of  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0*837,  and  60  grammes  of  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine.  On  the 
preparation  of  larger  dystals  for  optical  purposes  see  Herapath  (2  and  4).  Elon- 
gated, rectangular,  quadratic,  octagonal,  and  rhombic  laminss,  stellate 
groups  of  needles,  or  large,  very  thin  plates.  By  reflected  light  they 
exhibit  a  shining,  cantharides-green  colour,  with  metalhc  lustre ;  by 
transmitted  light  they  appear  very  pale  olive-g^een  or  colourless,  and 
perfectly  transparent.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  orange-coloured.  When 
polarised  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  the  laminae  appear  red,  brown- 
red,  or  black.  Sp.  gr.  =  1*896  at  15**.  — The  salt  dissolves  m  1,000 
parts  of  boiling  water;  in  650  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*837 
at  13*9°  ;  in  50  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  Dissolves  in  750  parts  of 
acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*042  at  15*5°,  and  in  60  parts  at  the  boiling  heat ; 
on  prolonged  boiling  iodine  is  evolved. 

The  crystals  [<&ed  over  oil  of  vitriol  (Hauers)]  lose  2*49  p.  c. 
(Herapath),  2*27  to  2*48  p.  c.  of  water  at  100"*  (Hauers).  No  iodine  is 
expelled  in  dryings  but  the  crystals  assume  a  brownish-red  colour, 
and  turn  green  again  only  on  absorption  of  water  (3  at.  =  2*24  p.c.  HO) 
(Hauers). 
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80  0    



ae  100*. 

....      480       

66        

40-81     

4-76    

4-34 

7-48    

10-19    

32-42    

Herapatb. 
41*35 

A  "W 

3-64 

51  H  

61       

4-70 

88       

9-81 

8  SC    

120       

9-77 

8  I 

....       381-3    

30-83 

2  C^IJ'H^OSSCHOjSO") 

80  0 

4  S 

,31 

....     1176-3    

OvsroUofintriol, 

480       .... 

66 

100-00    ^ 

....      39-89 

....        4-64 

4-48 

9-36 

9-96 

....      31-67 

100-00 

Hauers. 
89-39 

64  H ^ 

64 

4-67 

14  0 

112 

3  SO* 

120 

9-98 

3  I  

381-3    .... 

31-69 

2  0«N'H«0^8(HO,80»),3I 

+  3a 

q.  1203-3     ..., 

....     10000 

Herapath  gave  the  eyidenily  inoorreot  formula  C»7N«H«0»P,2(HO,SO*)  +  3  aq. 
He  formerlj  found  10*6  p.  c-  SO",  32*6  of  iodine,  42'7  of  quinine,  and  14*1  of  water. 
Hauers'  analysiB  was  made  in  Kraut's  laboratory. 

2.  Sulphate  of  lodethylquinine.  —  Either  thin  needles,  perfectly 
opaque,  or  thick  plates,  transparent  and  piu^le-coloured  in  tlun  films, 
and  of  a  shining  metallic  green  colour  by  reflected  light ;  or  dark  or 
orange-red  kuninsB,  transparent  and  orange-yellow  by  transmitted  light. 

8.  Sulphate  of  lodoqainidine.  —  When  a  dilute  solution  of  bi-acid 
sulphate  of  quinidine  is  heated  to  70®  or  80°  with  one-third  or  half  its 
volume  of  alcohol,  and  a  little  tincture  of  iodine  is  added,  long  four- 
sided  prisms  of  a  deep  garnet-red  colour  crystallise  out.  The  crystals 
are  pmple-red  by  reflected,  and  dark  brown-red  by  transmitted  li^ht. 
They  dissolve  in  121  parta  of  cold,  and  31  parts  of  boilicg  alcohol, 
from  which  they  are  precipitated  by  water  in  the  form  of  a  dnnamon- 
brown  powder. 

The  crystals  contain  32*76  p.  c.  C,  4*44  N.,  8*98  H.,  6-34  SO*,  and 
39*73  I,  corresponding,  according  to  Herapath,  to  the  formula 
0*N»H>H)*P,SO»,HO  -h  5  aq.  — Other  and  opticaUy  different  crystals 
are  obtained  when  tincture  of  iodine  is  dropped  into  a  strong  solution 
of  bi-add  sulphate  of  quinidine  mixed  with  80  or  40  volumes  of  alcohol, 
at  a  temperature  below  70°  (Herapath)  (9). 

4.  Sulphate  of  lodethylqmnidine  is  obtained  in  one  form  only,  re- 
sembling the  dark  purple-red  ethylquinine-salt. 

5.  Sulphate  of  lodoquinicine,  —  Obtained  in  the  preparation  of  3,  as 
a  dark  blood-red  resin. 

6.  Sulphate  of  lodocinchonine.  —  Long,  four-sided,  purple-black 
needles,  deep  purple-red  by  transmitted,  dark  purple-blue  by  reflected, 
light.  Thin  lammsd  transmit  lemon-yellow  Ught.  —  Contains,  on  the 
average,  27-70  p.  c.  C,  331  N.,  3*49  H.,  60*41 1,  and  5*23  S0»,  and  is, 
according  to  Herapath,  C~N*H»«0»P,S0»+6  aq. 

7.  Sulphate  of  lodocinchonidine.  —  Obtained  in  three  different  forms, 
with  varying  proportions  of  water,  a.  In  green  lamin»  having  a  blue 
body-colour  and  a  brass-yellow  surface-colour.  They  contain,  on  the 
average,  35*49  p.c,  0.,  4*31  H.,  8*63  S0»,  and  39*22  O.,  corresponding. 
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according  to  Herapath,  to  the  formula  C'^N«H«0»P,2(S0*,H0)  +  5  aq. 
These  crystalfl  abBorb  light  as  powerfully  as  the  quinine-salt.  — 
b.  When  a  is  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  mother-liquor  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  long  golden-yellow,  silky  needles  are  formed;  they 
contain  4  at.  water  more  than  a,  and  may  be  reconverted  into  a  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol.  —  c.  The  needles  retain  their  yellow  colour 
in  the  air,  but  become  olive-green  over  oil  of  vitriol  or  at  100*,  losiug 
5"32  p.  c.  (=  6  at.)  of  water.  The  olive-green  salt  is  likewise  con- 
verted into  a  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

8.  Wittstein's  cinchonidine  yields,  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  Add,  a 
salt  having  a  deep  bistre -brown  body-colour,  and  a  reddish-brown  sur- 
face-colour.   Thi4  salt  differs  from  the  foregoing.— {Herapath.) 

APPfiNDDt  TO  OSa  CiNCHONA-BASES, 

!•  Cinohona-yeUow.  When  the  ethereal  extract  of  dndbona-bark  is 
exhausted  with  cold  water,  and  the  solution  is  eraporated,  there  remains 
a  yellow  extractive  colouring  matter,  having  a  hai^h  taste,  and  forming 
with  hydrate  of  alumina,  a  lake  which  is  not  affected  by  alcohol,  but 
from  which  acids  precipitate  the  colouring  matter  in  a  slightly  reddened 
condition  (Henry  &  Plisson,  J.  Pharm.  13,  371^.  The  vellow  is  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluole  in  ether.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  taiiar-emetic  or  tincture 
of  galls  (Felletler  &  Caventou). 

2.  Bitter  Alkaloid  of  Carapa-hark,  Extracted  from  the  bark  by 
boiling  alcohol,  after  previous  exhaustion  with  ether  and  cold  alcohol. 
The  red  tincture  is  evaporated ;  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  boiling 
water :  the  solution  is  boiled  with  magnesia ;  and  the  alkaloid  is  ex* 
tractea  from  the  {Mrecipitate  by  boiung  alcohol.  —  Yellowish^  very 
bitter,  alkaline  mass,  whose  alconohc  solution  is  precipitated  by  tmcture 
of  gaUs  and  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  with  the  last  reagent 
being  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  easily  in  alcohol.  —  The  acetate  is  not 
crystallisable  (Petroz  k  Robinet,  J.  Pharm.  7,  349 ;  K.  Tr.  6,  2, 194). 

8.  Copalche-hark^  which,  according  to  Pereifa,  is  obtained  from 
Croton  Pseudochma^  contains  a  bitter  organic  base,  soluble  in  ether,  and 
precipitable  from  its  salts  by  ammonia.  It  assumes  a  green  colour  with 
chlorme-water  and  ammonia,  like  quinine  (Howard,  Pharm*  J^^Trans, 
14,  319  ;  Pharm.  Vtertdj,  4,  458). 


Jamaicine. 

niiTTBKsoHMiD.     XH'm.    ^st.    tiwUt/i.    OeajfrHyd   jamtdc,    H   iUfinanu 

Heidelberg  1824;  Mag.  Pharm.  7,  287. 
BncHNEB.    Eq>ert.  66,  164. 

WiNCitLBR*    Jr^rb.pr.  Phami.  2,  162;  Pharfii.  Cmtr.  1840, 120. 
Gastell.     Schweiz.  Pharm.   Wochnsckr.   1865,   97 1    K.    Bepert,  14, 

211. 

DtscoTdrtd  by  HUttcuBdimid  In  ISW^  In  the  bark  of  Oeoffh^d  JaUuOcenHg.  It  is 
identical  with  berberine  (p.  185),  as  thoWn  by  (Hstell,  %rlio  ptiunined  jamafcine  pfo- 
pared  by  Hftttwmchmid  himself. 


JAMAiCINE.  31 

Preparation.  The  bark  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol)  the 
filtrate  is  distilled  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol;  the 
residae  is  dissolved  in  water ;  and  the  filtered  solutioti  is  mixed  t?ith 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  with- 
out filtering,  tUl  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  precipitated.  After  filtering 
from  sulphide  of  lead,  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
throws  down  granules  of  sulphate  of  jamaicine,  more  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  evaporating  and  cooling  the  remaining  liquids.  The  sul- 
phate is  collected,  pressed,  and  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  is 
digested  w  ith  carbonate  of  baiy ta,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  crystal- 
lisation (Hiittenschmid).  —  When  the  solution  which  has  been  freed 
from  lead  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with 
a  little  cold  alcohol,  acetate  of  jamaicine  remains  undissolved)  whilst  a 
yellow  colouring  fnatter  is  taken  up,  though,  according  to  Buchner,  this 
latter  is  nothing  but  impure  jamaicine.  —  Buchner  mixes  the  extract 
prepared  with  hot  water,  after  drying  and  powdering,  with  freshly 
ignited  charcoal,  and  extracts  the  jamaYdne  from  the  mixture  by  re- 
peated treatment  with  warm  alcohol. 

Properties,  Pomegranate-yellow,  semi-transparent  quadratic  tables, 
melting  below  100®  (Hiittenschmid).  Yellowish-brown,  crystalline 
powder,  or  yellow  needles  (Gastell).  Inodorous  and  bitter.  Neutral 
to  vegetable  colours.     Not  decolorised  bv  charcoal. 

When  heated  it  melts  to  a  brown-red  liquid,  swells  up  very  much, 
and  bm-ns,  giving  off  vapours  which  redden  turmeric  and  smell  of 
roasted  cocoa. 

According  to  Hiittenschmid,  jamaicine  dissolves  easily,  according  to 
Buchner,  with  difliculty,  in  water.  The  solution  in  50  parts  of  water  is 
of  a  fine  yellow  colour  (Winckler).  —  Potash  and  ammonia  colour  the 
aqueous  solution  red-brown  (Gastell). 

The  salts  of  jamaicine  are  bitter,  arystalline,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  are  not  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal.  Aqueous  jamai- 
cine precipitates  most  metallic  salts.  —  The  phosphate  forms  lemon- 
yellow  granules ;  the  sulphate  sulphur- yellow  needles ;  also  the  h^dro- 
chlorate^  which  melts  below  100**.  The  nitrate  forms  yellow  crystalline 
crusts,  which  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol  and  melt  below  100"*.  — 
Aqueous  jamaicine  is  precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form  by  ooxUic  acid 
after  some  time,  but  not  by  tartaric  acid  (Hiittenschmid).  -^  Jamaicine 
exhibits  the  behaviour  of  berbenne  towards  iodide  and  Jmiodide  of 
potassium,  bichromate  of  potaeh^  nitrate  qf  silver^  hyposulphite  qf  soda  and 
silver-oxide^  chloride  of  gold,  and  cyanide  of  potassium:  mineral  acids  in 
excess  also  precipitate  aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts.  Chloroplntinate 
of  jamaicine  is  thrown  down  as  a  reddish-yellow  gelatinous  precipitate, 
wmch  becomes  fiocculent  on  wanning,  and  contains,  at  lOO'',  17*75 
p.  c.  of  platinum  (cale.  for  cUoroplatinate  of  berberine  requires  18*22 
p.  cPt.)  (Gastell). 

Acetate  of  Jamaicine.  — If  the  liquid  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
jamaicine,  after  precipitating  the  lead  by  hydroeulphoric  acid,  be  eva- 
porated, without  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  remaining  granular 
extract,  exhausted  with  a  little  cold  alcohol,  and  tiie  undissolved  por- 
tion purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water,  yellow,  bitter,  fottr-sided 
tables  are  obtained.    These  tables  melt  below  100"",  evolve  an  odour 
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of  acetic  add  when  treated  with  sulphuric  add,  and  difisolve  easily  in 
water,  and  less  freely  in  alcohol  (Hiittenschmid). 

Jamaidne  dissolves  in  alcoholy  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.    It 
is  predpitated  of  a  yellow  colour  by  tincture  of  galls. 


5.  Snrinamine. 

HiiTTENSCHMiD.    JDissert,    Heidelberg,  1824. 
WmcKLEE.     Jahrb.pr.  Fkarm,  2,  159. 

Geoffirotfine.  An  alkaloid  fiom  the  bark  of  Qeoffiro^a  ntrinamennt,  Recognised 
also  bj  Qyerdun  in  1824.  ErroneonsW  regarded  as  alumina  by  yan  der  Byll 
{Mulder' 9  Natwwr-en  Scheikund.  Arehirf.  I,  296  j  abstr.  Amu,  Fharm.  7,  265). 

Preparation.  An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  is  exhausted  with 
water ;  Ihe  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  again 
filtered;  and  the  liquid  is  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
filtered,  and  evaporated,  whereupon  a  portion  of  the  surinamine  is  depo- 
sited. The  remainder  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  liquid  with  mag- 
nesia, filtering,  and  evaporating  further  (Hiittenschmid).  The  surina- 
mine thus  separated  is  purified  by  washing  with  cold  water  and 
crystallising  from  boiHng  water.  A  pound  of  the  bark  yields  80  grains 
(Winckler). 

Properties.  White,  very  fine,  bulky,  woolly  needles,  having  a  faint 
taste.  Without  action  on  pigeons,  in  doses  of  two  grains.  Neutral  to 
litmus  and  turmeric. 

Decompositions.  When  carefully  heated^  a  portion  appears  to  vola- 
tilise unaltered,  but  the  greater  part  blackens,  evolves  vapours  smelling 
like  melted  quinine,  and  leaves  a  combustible  charcoal  (Winckler').  — 
When  heated  in  a  glass  vessel,  it  emits  an  odour  of  bruised  plum- 
kernels,  and  yields  a  Hquid  which  reddens  turmeric,  and  leaves  char- 
coal (Hiittenschmid).  With  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  it  yields 
first  a  violet,  then  a  brilliant  prussian-blue-coloured  liquid  (Hiitten- 
schmid). Winckler  obtained  with  strong  nitric  acid  a  colourless  solu- 
tion, which  evolved  nitrogen  in  abundance  over  the  water-bath,  and 
left  a  residue  soluble  in  water  with  yellow  colour.  —  Oil  of  vitriol 
dissolves  surinamine,  forming  a  colourless  Hquid,  which  turns  brown 
when  heated  (Winckler). 

Surinamine  dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold,  but  easily  in  boiling 
water:  the  solution  is  not  affected  by  iodine,  ammonia,  mercurous 
nitrate,  or  tincture  of  galls  (Hiittenschmid ;  Winckler). 

Surinamine  dissolves  very  easily  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  The  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  yields  crystalline  lamin»  on  evapo- 
ration, the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  white  needles,  which  turn  white 
and  opaque  in  water  (Hiittenschmid).  By  evaporating  the  hydrochloric 
add  solution  over  the  water-bath,  Winckler  obtained  a  colourless  trans- 
parent residue,  which  reddened  litmus,  predpitated  silver-salts,  and 
turned  milk-white  when  digested  in  water. 

Surinamine  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  more  freely  than  in  water:  on 
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evaporating  the  solution  a  white  pellicle,  made  up  of  nodules,  remains 
(Huttenschmid). 

Surinamine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcoholy  and  insoluble  in  ether. 


6.  Pereirine. 

Goes.    JRepert.  76,  82 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1839,  610 ;  Berz,  Jahresher.  23, 

872. 
Pbretti.    J.  Chem.  mSd.  26,  162. 

An  alkaloid  contained  in  Cortex  Pereirce  from  Brazil,  which  is  pro- 
bably obtained  from  a  species  of  Cerbera  (Handbuckj  viii  [2],  57). 
First  prepared  by  Blank  in  Rio  Janeiro,  thea  by  Dos  Santos,  and  lastly 
by  Goos. 

Preparation.  The  bark  is  exhausted  with  acidulated  water,  and  the 
extract  precipitated  by  aqueous  ammonia.  From  the  precipitate  thus 
obtained,  the  pereirine  is  extracted  by  ether,  which  leaves  it  on  evapora- 
tion, and  the  residue  is  purified  by  solution  in  dUute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
precipitation  by  ammonia  (Goos).  Yellow,  but  not  colourless,  pereirine 
is  obtained  also  by  decomposing  the  platinum-salt  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  precipitating  the  acid  solution  with  ammonia  (Berzelius). 

Properties.  Whitish-yellow,  amorphous,  very  bitter  powder.  Ac- 
cording to  Peretti,  it  may  be  obtained  from  alcohol  or  ether  in  granules. 
Has  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Pereirine  melts,  when  heated^  without  loss  of  water,  to  a  blood-red 
mass,  emitting  an  odour  of  melted  quinine,  and  afterwards  puffs  up, 
blackens,  and  leaves  a  porous  charcoal.  —  When  submitted  to  dry  dis- 
tillation, it  evolves  ammonia.  —  Dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid,  with  fine 
purple-red  colour  (Pelletier,  J.  Pharm.  26, 162),  with  blood-red  colour, 
which  changes  to  greyish-brown  and  disappeara  on  diluting  the  solu- 
tion (Goos).  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  pereirine,  reddened  by  nitric 
acid,  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  potash ;  on  evaporating  the 
solution,  bitter  white  granules  and  needles  are  obtained,  which  are 
again  reddened  by  nitric  acid  (Peretti).  —  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  perei- 
rine, with  fine  violet  colour,  changing  to  brown,  and  on  dilution  with 
water  to  olive-green,  and  lastly  to  grass-green. 

Pereirine  dissolves  very  slightly  in  water ^  to  which  it  imparts  its 
bitter  taste.  —  It  combines  with  acids  to  form  neutral,  amorphous 
salts,  which  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The 
solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields  indistinct  crystalline  granules  on 
evaporation  (Peretti). — Aqueous  solutions  of  pereiriue-salts  are  pre- 
cipitated yellowish-white  and  pulverulent  by  oxalate  of  potash,  but  not 
by  free  oxaUc  acid.  —  Hydrocklorate  of  pereirine  produces  with  bichloride 
of  platinum  a  yellow  precipitate,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  (  Berzelius). 

Pereirine  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

7.  Pitoyine.  —  Occurs,  according  to  Peretti  {N.  J.  Pharm.  21,  515), 
in  China  hicolor  {Wigg.  429),  which  was  examined  by  Peretti  as  CJiina 
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pitoya.  —  An  aqueous  extract  of  the  bark  ia  treated  with  alcohol  of  b^^  \ 
the  tincture  is  diluted  and  diRtilled,  and  the  aqueous  residue  precipitated 
by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  treated  with  ether,  which  takes  up 
tannate  of  pitoyine,  and  leaves  a  residue  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
This  solution  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  purified  by  animal 
charcoal ;  the  excess  of  acid  is  removed  by  means  of  lime ;  and  the 
solution  is  evaporated.  On  dissolving  the  residue  in  alcohol,  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate,  fan-shaped  crystals  of  sulphate  of  pitoyine  remain. 
—  Pitoyine  tastes  bitter  in  solution,  though  not  in  the  solid  state.  It 
melts  above  lOO"*,  giving  off  very  bitter  vapours,  which  sublime  in 
needles,  and  afterwards  empyreumatic  products.  It  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  nitric  acid.  Forms  with  sulphuric  acid  a  crystallisable,  and 
with  acetic  acid  an  uncrystalUsable  salt.  Dissolves  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  very  easily  in  ether. 

Since  Peretti's  bark  contained,  according  to  Guibourt  {Hist,  dea 
drogues^  8,  14=1),  a  large  quantity  of  quinine  and  cinchonine,  his  pito- 
yine cannot  be  regarded  as  a  distmct  substance  (Gerhardt,  TraitS^  4, 
105). 

Primary  Nvclms  C«H» 
Bylyic  Acid. 

Unverdorben.    N.  Tr.  8,  1,  21 ;  abstr.  Fogg.  7,  311.— Po^^.  8,  40,  and 

407  ;  11,  28,  230,  and  398  ;  14,  116;  17,  186. 
Tbommsdorfp.     Ann.  Pharm.  18,  169. 

Rose.     Pogg.  33,  42  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  13,  184.  — Po^^.  53,  874. 
Laurent.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  65,  824  ;  68,  896 ;  72,  459 :  Ann.  Pharm. 

34^  272.  —  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  22,  459  ;  X  pr.  Chem.  45,  61. 
SiEVERT.     ZeiUchr.  fnr  d.  ges.   Naturtvissenschaften,  14,   311 :  Kqpp's 

Jahresber.  1859,  508.  ^         ^      , 

Malt.     Wim.  Acad.  Per.  44,   121;    Krit.   ZeiUchr.  6,   47;   Koppa 

Jahresber.  1861,  389. 

DiaooTered  and  inyestigated  by  Unverdorben,  but  confounded  by  bun  and  aU 
later  investigators  except  Maly,  with  abietic  acid,  the  acid  existing  ready  formed 
in  pine-resin.  Owing  to  this  confusion,  it  is  not  always  clear  which  statements  refer 
to  abietic  and  which  to  sylvic  acid.  Unverdorben,  however,  seems  to  have  eximin^ 
pi-incipally  an  acid  prepared  with  sulphuric  add  —  therefore  sylvic  acid.  lAUient  s 
statemente  apply  better  to  sylvic  add,  though  his  method  of  prepawOion  must  have 
yielded  abietic  add  (Kr.),  v  .    -.^       -.      i     i.  -j 

Two  adds  found  by  Baup  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  31, 108)  in  French  colophony,  actde 
pimque  and  acide  ahiltique,  as  weU  as  Lecanu  &  Bussy's  cryHallUed  acid  from  tur- 
petUine  {J.  Pharm.  18,  62)  appear  to  belong  to  this  head. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  — \.  From  Abietic  <Kid.  An  aloohoUc 
solution  of  abietic  add  is  predpitated  by  dilute  Bulphunc  lunc^and  tbe 
hardened  crystalline  precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohd,  and  afterwards 
crystamsed  from  that  Uquid  (Maly).  -  Sylvic  acid  is  obtoined  also, 
together  with  sylvinolic  acid,  by  passing  hydrochlonc  acid  gas  into  a 
solution  of  abietic  add  In  alcohol  (Maly). 

OWH«0»  +  2HO  «  C«H"0<  +  C»H"K>8  (Kr.). 
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2.  From  White  Pitchy  Colophony,  4rc.  —  Wtnie  pitch  is  allowed  to 
stand,  covered  with  s^n  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  till  it  is  completely 
saturated  with  the  liquid,  and  until  the  turpentine-like  deposit  formed 
at  first  has  become  crystalline.  It  is  collected  on  a  cloth,  triturated 
with  a  little  alcohol,  washed  with  that  liquid  on  the  filter,  and  after- 
wards dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  absolute  alcohol  contedning 
sulphuric  acid :  the  solution  cools  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Purification  is 
effected  by  pressing  the  crystals,  and  repeatedly  subjecting  a  hot 
alcoholic  solution  to  fractional  precipitation  with  hot  water,  whereby 
the  less  pure  portions  are  thrown  down  first.  The  alcoholic  solution, 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  hot  water  barely  sufficient  to  produce  tur- 
bidity, yields  large  crystals  on  cooling  (Trommsdorff). 

Bies  bad  preyiously  obserred  tbat  acids  produoe  lai^  erjBtaJB  in  tbe  aicbbolio 
Bolution  of  white  pitch.  Unverdorben'  punfied  his  sjlvic  acid  by  disaolring  it  in 
2  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  containing  i^ifth  of  oil  of  Titriol  t  Sieyert  proceeded  in  a 
similar  manner.    Bose  and  Liobig  obtained  their  acid  from  Tronunsdorff. 

Jiaurent  boils  pine-resin  with  water  to  &ee  it  from  turpentine  ;  extracts  the  pinic 
acid  by  means  of  oold  alcohoL  and  dissolyes  the  residue  in  boiling  alcohol.  The 
solution  on  cooling  yields  orystfus,  which  are  fireed  from  adherinff  oil  b^  washing  with 
cold  alcohol,  and  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol.  Unyerdorben,  and  likewise 
Trommsdorff  and  Sieyert,  employ  similar  methods.  The  product  thus  obtained  is 
abietio  add  (Maly). 

Long  standing  of  the  aleoholio  solution  reduces  the  jieldof  the  erystals  (Sieyert). 

Prop9rHe8,  Colourless,  transparent^  tabular,  rhomboTdal  prisms, 
with  four-sided  summits  (Unverdorben)  5  indistinctly  crystalline  masses, 
also  triangular  laminee  (Rose ;  Laurent^.  Right  {>rismatic?  According 
to  Slevert,  they  are  doubly  oblique  prismatic  (triclinic).  The  crystals 
exhibit  the  faces  «,  t,  and  a  (Pig.  66),  but  with  peculiar  hemimorphous 
development.  Of  the  octahedron  a  in  particular,  only  the  upper  left 
posterior,  and  the  lower  right  posterior  are  developed,  so  that  the  left 
half  of  the  prism  disappears,  and  the  face  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle.  Anterior  u :  posterior  u  =  96°  ;u:  t  =z  132°.  The  remaining 
upper  octahedral  face  makes  with  the  auterior  face  t  an  angle  of  70'' ; 
the  lower  octahedral  face  with  the  posterior  t,  an  an^e  of  110°.  The 
plane  angles  of  the  triangular  faces  i  are  OO'',  45^,  and  45''.  Vitreous, 
veiy  brittle,  triturable  to  a  white  powder  (Sievert). — Does  not  lose 
weight  at  100°,  or  in  a  vacuum,  and  melts  without  loss  of  weight 
(Unverdorben)  at  152*5°,  but  becomes  quite  fluid  at  higher  temperatures 
(Trommsdorff).  In  a  warm  tube  the  crystallised  acid,  as  well  as  that 
which  has  been  previously  fused,  melts  at  162°,  but  when  heated  in  a 
retort  it  cakm  together,  p«irtially  at  118°,  and  completely  at  150°,  and 
melts  to  a  thin,  dear  liquid,  ^diich  turns  thick  at  120°,  viscid  at  110^, 
and  soUdififis  to  a  glassy  mass,  afterwards  melting  partially  at  185°,  uid 
completely  at  155°  (Sievert).  The  lower  malting^pomt  of  the 
"I  by  Wdhler,  (^i 


melted  amorphous  acid  had  been  preriouslr  obsenred  by  wohler,  (Ann,  Pharm.  41, 
165.)  ^  Sylvic  add  sublimes  partially  at  170°,  in  a  thin  cruet,  which, 
when  dissolved  in  cdoohol,  yields  ciystals  of  the  unchanged  add;  the 
residue  turns  dm^-red  at  240*,  but  does  not  boil  even  at  S&0°  (Sievert). 
Distils  without  much  decomposition,  yielding  a  trace  of  water,  and  a 
colophony-like  distillate,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  which  yields  crystals 
of  imchanged  sylvic  acid,  whilst  the  residue  contains  a  trace  of  char- 
coal (Laurent).  —  Inodorous  and  tasteless;  reddens  litmus.  Rotates  a 
ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  left,  more  powerfully  than  pimaric  add. 
Sp.  gr.  =  1-1011  at  18*  (Sievert). 
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Tromnu-  Itoae. 


dorff. 

liebig. 

earlier. 

laier. 

40  0    240    ... 

.      79-47    ....      78-90    ....      7866    .. 

..      78-07    .... 

78-64 

80  H  30    ... 

9-98    ... 

9-82    .. 

..        9-82    .. 

9-93  , .... 

9-96 

4  0    82    ... 

.      10-60    ... 

.      11-28    « 

..      11-53    .. 

..      1200    .... 

11-60 

C«H»CH....    802    ....    lOOHX)    ...    100-00    ....    100-00    ....    100-00    ....    100-00 

Lament.  Sievert.  Malj. 

O 77-89    7914    79-12 

H 9-90    9-76 10-08 

0 12-71    1111    10-80 

lOOHK) 10000    100-00 

Abiotic  acid  conjainB  78-67  p.  c.  C,  and  9*62  H. 

Amorphow  Sylvio  acid  ?  Alcoholic  Bjhric  acid  becomofl  nncr/Btallisable  on  stand- 
ing (Bose ;  Sieyert)  ;  hy  spontaneouB  erapoiation  of  the  aolntion  in  a  yacuum  there 
is  obtained  a  white,  brittle  mass  which  melts  oyer  the  water-bath,  losing  2  per  cent, 
in  weight,  and  then  contains,  on  the  ayeraffe,  74-31  p.  c.  C,  8*83  H.,  and  16*86  O. 
On  one  occasion  the  amorphous  mass  had  me  composition  of  sylyic  acid  (Bose) .  See 
also  Hesse  {Ann.  Pharm,  29, 141),  who  examined  a  similar  product  with  71*16  p.  c. 
G.  and  8'74  H.  as  oxytylmc  add, 

Decampasitians,  1.  Sylvic  acid  submitted  to  dry  distillation  (see  aboye) 
yields  water  and  empyreumatic  oil,  then  a  little  gas,  followed  first  by  a 
thinner  and  afterwards  a  thicker  oO,  containing  sylvic  and  pinic  acids 
and  a  large  quantity  of  a  neutral  resin  and  oils.  —  2.  Nitric  acid  slowly 
decomposes  sylvic  acid,  and  dissolves  it  only  on  prolonged  boiling ; 
water  throws  down  from  the  solution  yellow  flocks,  soluble  in  ammo- 
nia, caustic  potash,  and  alcohol. — 8.  Oil  of  vitriol  rapidly  dissolves 
sylvic  acid,  forming  a  yellowish-brown  solution,  from  which  water 
precipitates  unchanged  sylvic  acid  and  a  large  quantity  of  pinic  acid 
(Unverdorben). 

Combinations.  Sylvic  acid  combines  with  hoses,  with  elimination  of 
water  (Unverdorben ;  Laurent)  (contrary  to  Rose).  It  expels  the  acid 
from  carbonates,  and  when  melted  also  from  succinates  and  benzoates 
and  from  chloride  of  calcium ;  but  salts  of  sylvic  acid,  dissolved  in 
water,  are  decomposed  by  boric  and  acetic,  and  by  stronger  acids, 
with  precipitation  of  sylvic  acid.  The  salts  are  obtained — 1.  By  dis- 
solving the  acid  in  the  aqueous  base.  2.  By  precipitating  an  acetate 
dissolved  in  alcohol  by  means  of  alcoholic  sylvic  acid,  dissolving  the 
precipitate  in  ether,  and  re-precipitating  by  alcohol,  which  retains  in 
solution  the  excess  of  sylvic  acid.  —  3.  By  double  decomposition.  — 
Some  of  the  sylvates  are  crystallisable ;  a  few  of  them  are  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  all  of  them  in  ether  (Unverdorben). 

Solvate  of  Ammonia.  The  easily  formed  syrupy  solution  of  the  add 
in  aqueous  ammonia  becomes  turbid  on  evaporation,  and  deposits  the 
acid  when  boiled.  —  The  white  semi-fluid  precipitate  4hrown  down  by 
sal-ammoniac  from  sylvate  of  potash  is,  according  to  Unverdorben, 
monosylvate  of  ammonia,  soluble  in  200  parts  of  water. 

Sylvate  of  Potash.  —  a.  Basic  f — Caustic  potash  dissolves  svlvic 
acid  precipitated  by  water,  but  the  addition  of  more  acid  throws  down 
a  difficultly  soluble  salt  (Rose).  "From,  sylyic  acid  dissolyed  in  ether  and  car- 
bonate of  potash   a   colourless  amorphous  salt  is  obtained    (Unyerdorben).  — 
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b.  Mono-acid.  When  gylvic  acid  is  boiled  with  6  parts  of  alcohol  and 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  filtrate  on  cooling  deposits  delicate, 
white  needles,  whicli  may  also  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  salt  a  with 
alcoholic  sylvic  acid  (Unverdorben ;  Sievert).  Melts  to  a  resin  when 
heated ;  dissolves  veiy  slightly  in  water,  slowly  in  20  parts  of  alcohol, 
more  freely  in  hot  alcohol.  Dissolves  abundantly  in  warm  ether  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  olive-oil  (Unverdorben). 
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c.  Qtiadradd.  —  Boiling  alcoholic  potash,  neutralised  with  sylvic 
acid  and  cooled,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  purified 
by  recrystallising  and  pressing.  The  same  salt  is  precipitated  from 
alcoholic  sylvic  acid  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  potash.  — 
Fine,  silky  tufts  of  delicate  needles.  Decomposes  when  boiled  with 
water,  ^ths  of  the  acid  being  precipitated,  whilst  the  mono-acid  salt 
remains  in  solution  (Sievert). 
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^  The  soda-salt  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  boiling  alcoholic  sylvic  acid 
with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  cooling  the  Strate  (Unverdorben). 
—  The  baryta-salt  dissolves  in  8,000  parts  of  water,  in  6  parts  of  cold, 
and  less  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in 
microscopic  crystalline  flocks  on  cooling  (Unverdorben). 

Sylvate  of  Liine,  —  The  solution  of  the  salt  in  cold  absolute  alcohol 
deposits  colourless,  shining,  crystalline  granules  on  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration (Unverdorben).  —  The  mono-acid  salt  is  obtained  by  the  double 
decomposition  of  sylvate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  ccJcium,  and  a  salt 
containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  lime,  by  precipitating  alcoholic 
sylvic  acid  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  (Sievert), 
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Sylvate  of  Magnesia  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  65 
per  cent,  and  in  absolute  alcohol ;  from  the  latter  solution  a  double 
volume  of  water  throws  down  a  colourless  semi-fluid  salt,  which  dries 
up  to  a  transparent  resin  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  rock- 
oil. —  The  sylvates  of  manganese  and  tine  are  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol. 
VOL.  xvn.  Y 
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Sylvate  of  Lead.  — The  acid  loses  8*02  p.c.  of  water  when  heated 
to  168^  with  oxide  of  lead  (1  at.  =  2-97)  (Sievert).  The  precipitate  . 
thrown  down  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sylvic  acid  from  alcoholic 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  a  white,  amorphous  powder,  easily  fusible, 
and  containing,  on  an  average,  26-94  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  lead  (i  at.  *  26- 17  p.o. 
PbO)  (Rose). 

Theferrous  and /emc  salts  dissolve  slightly  in  alcohol  and  easily  in 
ether  ( Unverdorben). 

Sylvate  of  Copp^**  —  DUsolves  in  ether  and  cTjstallifleBfrom  absolute  alcohol 
in  shining  granules  (Unverdorben).  —  a.  Alcoholic  sylvic  acid  is  precipitated 
by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  copper ;  the  pale  blue  flocks  thus 
obtained  run  together  when  warmed.  The  precipitate  is  powdered 
and  repeatedly  exhausted  with  alcohol.  —  From  the  filtrate  from  a, 
water  throws  down  the  pale  blue  precipitate  h.  —  c.  When  a  boiling 
alcoholic  solution  of  sylvic  acid  is  precipitated  with  alcoholic  acetate 
of  copper,  aqueous  ammonia  added  till  the  precipitate  is  dissolved, 
and  tne  solution  then  cooled  or  mixed  with  water,  a  dark  blue  pre- 
cipitate is  produced,  which  is  triturable  to  a  pale  blue  powder  siter 
drying  (Sievert).  TrommsdorfE  drops  alcoholic  sylvic  acid  into  excess 
of  alcoholic  acetate  of  copper,  and  washes  the  precipitate  with  water. 
The  pale  blue  precipitate  contains  11*88  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  copper  at 
109^  and  is,  therefore,  the  mono-acid  salt. 

Sierert. 
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Sylvate  of  Silver.  —  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  shining  granules  on 
spontaneous  evaporation.  When  boiled  with  potash  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, it  behaves  like  pinate  of  silver.  —  Dissolves  in  16  parts  of  cold, 
and  in  a  smaller  (]^uantitv  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  instantaneously  in 
ether,  which  takes  it  up  from  water  when  suspended  therein  (Unver- 
dorben).—  The  precipitate  produced  by  alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver  in 
alcoholic  sylvic  acid  on  addition  of  ammonia,  contains  2601  p.  c.  of 
silver  (1  at.  =  26-4  p.  c.  Ag.)  (Rose).  The  silver-salt  prepared  with 
sylvic  acid  obtained  by  the  first  method  (p.  818),  contains  25*88  p.  c. 
silver  (Maly). 

Sylvic  acid  dissolves  in  ac^ic  acid.  It  dissolves  very  slightly  in 
cold  alcohol  of  65  p.  c,  and  in  about  3  parts  of  the  boiling  liquid,  from 
which  it  crystallises  on  cooling,  about  ^yth  only  remaining  in  solution. 
It  dissolves  in  about  3  parts  of  cold,  and  1  part  of  boifing  absolute 
alcohol  or  ether,  aad  is  throvnx  down  from  the  former  solution  by  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  as  a  semi-transparent  oil,  which  hardens  to  a 
crvstafline  solid  on  addition  of  more  water,  or  on  exposure  to  the  air 
(Unverdorben).  Sylvic  acid  dissolves  in  10  part*  of  cold,  and  in  f  ths 
of  boiling  alcohol  of  92  p.c;  more  freely,  therefore,  than  pimario 
acid  (Sievert).  — It  dissolves  in  acetic  ether^  rock-oil^  and  oil  of  turpen-' 
tinsj  without  ciystallising  therefrom  (Unverdorben). 
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Fimaric  Acid. 

Laurent.    Ann.  (Jhim.  Phys.  72,  384 ;  Ann.  Pharm,  34,  272.  ->--ZV.  Ann, 

Chim.  Phys.  22,  459;  Compt.  rend.  21,  858;  J.  pr.  Chem.  45,  61. 
SiBY^BT.    Zeitsckr.fiir  die  gesammt.  Naturwissenach.  14,  311* 

Oocon  in  tbe  toipentine  oiBimu  mariUmay  which  hardens  to  yaUpot  in  the  air, 
and  also  in  colophony  from  Bordeaux.    Oompare  p.  319,  and  AUetie  a<4d. 

Preparation.  Galipot,  which  ogcutb  in  commerce,  mixed  with  tur- 
pentine, is  freed  from  the  latter  body,  broken  up,  and  digested  with 
a  mixture  of  1  part  of  ether  and  6  parts  of  alcohol,  which  is  poured  off 
after  standing  for  a  short  time.  The  undissolved  portion  is  again 
treated  twice  in  the  same  way,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol : 
on  standing  for  some  days  the  solution  deposits  crystalline  crusts, 
which  are  removed  from  time  to  time,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation 
from  boiling  alcohol  (Laurent).  Or,  Bordeaux  colophony  is  washed 
with  cold  alcohol,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  ^cohol  and 
allowed  to  crystallise  (Laurent). 

Properties.  White,  nodular  crystalline  crusts,  consisting  of  micro-. 
Bcopic,  rectangular,  or  sometimes  six-sided  prisma  (Laurent).  Thin 
laminsB,  derived  from  a  quadra-tic  prism,  often  truncated  at  the  edges  or 
acuminated  (Sievert).  Melts  about  125**,  and  soUdifles  only  at  68°  to  a 
transparent,  or  sometimes  granulo-crystalline  mass.  The  acid  dried 
in  a  vacuum  loses  ^ths  p.  c.  of  water  when  melted  (Laurent).  Quns 
together  at  ISO**  to  135**,  and  at  158*'  melts  completely  to  a  clear 
hquid,  from  which  some  of  the  acid  sublimes  unchanged  at  120°.  In 
a  narrow  tube  the  crystallised  acid,  as  well  as  that  which  has  pre- 
viously melted,  melts  at  155°  j^Sievert).  Sp.  gr.  1-1047  at  18°.  Exerts 
a  left-handed  action  on  polansed  light,  less  powerful  than  sylvic  acid 
(Sievert). 
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Iflomerio  with  Bylvk  add.  —  ICaly  \b  indine4  to  regard  pimaric  a<4d  as  abietio 
add,  0"^«0W  in  which  I  agree  with  him  (?>.)• 

Amorphous  Pknario  acid.  —  CrjstaUieed  pimaric  ^id  becomes  amorpjious  on 
keeping.  White  crystalline  crusts  of  pimaric  acid  lost  their  transparency  in  three 
months  and  hecame  yellow  and  friable.  When  dissolTcd  in  boiling  alcohol,  they 
yielded,  on  cooling  and  evaporating,  an  amorphous  symp  iree  from  cxystals.  The 
add  thus  altered  dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of  alcohol,  ^om  virtuch  it  doef  no^ 
crystallise.  I|^  is  thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  water  ««  a  soft  mMS,  ^ut  stiU 
possesses  the  composition  of  the  crystallised  acid  (78"45  j^.c.  C,  9'63  H.,  11*93  0.). 
This  alteration  does  not  occur  with  the  fused  add,  nor  with  that  dissolved  in  alcohol 
(Laurent).  Laurent  afterwards  regarded  amorphous  pimaric  add  as  identical  wit& 
pinio  acid  (see  below). 

Deeampositions.    1.  Pimaiic  acid  assumes  a  yellow-brown  colour  on 
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prolonged  melitng.  Oa  distilling  10  grammes  in  a  vacumn,  there  pass 
over  first  traces  of  water,  and  then  a  liquid,  Laurent's  pyromaric  acid 
(p.  825),  which  solidifies,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
the  contents  of  the  retort  remaining  of  a  transparent  yellow  to  near 
the  end  of  the  process,  and  leaving  only  a  trace  of  charcoal.  When 
the  acid  is  distilled  in  larger  quantity  in  vessels  containing  air,  pimarone 
is  also  obtained  (Laurent). 

When  the  viscid  distillate  is  saponified  by  caustic  potash,  the 
pimarone  is  taken  up  by  the  soap,  and  on  drying  and  powdering  the 
soap,  and  afterwards  shaking  it  with  ether,  itie  pimarone  is  dissolved 
by  that  liquid,  together  with  a  little  potash-salt,  which  is  removed  by 
water.  The  remaining  pimarone  is  washed  with  aqueous  potash  and 
with  water,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  Thus  obtained  it  is  yellowish, 
resembles  a  fatty  oil,  and  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  It  hardens 
almost  completely  in  the  air.  Contains  84-20  p.  c.  C,  10'32  H.,  and 
5-48  0.,  coiTesponding  to  the  formula  C*^H"0»(calc.  =  84*6  C,  9-85  H.) 
(Laurent). 

2.  By  the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  on  pimaric  acid,  nitromaric 
acid  is  produced  (Laurent).  —  8.  On  adding  powdered  pimaric  add 
gradually  to  ail  of  vitriol^  a  brown-red  solution  is  obtained,  which, 
after  standing  for  24  hours,  deposits  grey  flocks  when  poured  into 
water.  These  flocks  ai'e  rendered  nearly  colourless  by  washing  with 
water ;  they  do  not  crystallise  from  alcohol,  and  yield  no  pyromaric  add 
when  submitted  to  dry  distillation :  they  contain,  at  100%  76*69  p.  c.  C, 
9-68  H.,  and  18-69  0.  (Laurent). 

Combinations.  Pimaric  acid  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  forms  soluble 
salts  with  ammonia  and  the  alkalis.  Its  alcohohc  solution  does  not 
predpitate  alcoholic  solutions  of  chloride  of  barium  (?),  strontium,  cal- 
cium, or  magnesium,  but  on  addition  of  ammonia  an  abundant  white 
precipitate  is  produced  in  the  lime-solution,  whilst  in  the  other  solutions 
a  smaller  precipitate  is  formed,  or  predpitation  takes  place  only  on 
cooling ;  the  baryta  solution  does  not  yield  any  predpitate.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid,  mixed  boiling  with  alcoholic  acetate  of  l^Bul, 
copper,  or  silver,  throws  down  amorphous  salts  after  some  time 
(Laurent). 

Lead'SaU,  —  The  add  heated  with  oxide  of  lead  loses  2-8  to 
3-4  p.  c.  water  (1  at.  =  2-98  p.  c.  HO.).  — The  lead-salt  obtained 
by  precipitating  boiling  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  the  alco- 
holic acid,  contains,  after  drying  in  a  vacuum,  26-5  p.  c.  oxide  of 
lead  (C*«H«PbO*  =  27-65  p.  c.  PbO).  —  This  white  lead-salt,  when 
heated,  melts  to  a  resin,  cooling  to  a  yellow  transparent  mass,  which, 
when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  water  and  a  thick  oil  soluble 
in  caustic  potash,  and  leaves  charcoal  and  lead  (Laurent). 

Pimaric  add  dissolves  in  10  parts  of  alcohol  at  18^,  and  in  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  alcohol ;  it  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water 
in  flocks  which  do  not  cake  together  (Laurent).  The  add  dissolves  in 
18  parts  of  alcohol  of  92  p.  c.  (Richter) ;  in  2  parts  of  boiling  alcohol 
(Sievert).  Fused  pimaric  acid  dissolves  rapidly  when  triturated  with 
its  own  weight  of  cold  alcohol,  but  the  solution  solidifies  almost  im- 
mediately, from  separation  of  crystals.  When  the  fused  acid  has 
again  become  crystalline,  it  requires  as  much  alcohol  to  dissolve  it  as 
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the  crystallised  acid  (Laurent).     Orytals  are  still  obtained  from  the 
alcoholic  solution,  even  after  long  standing  (Sievert), 

LaurenCs  Pyromasic  acid,  —  Obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
pimaric  add.  When  the  colophony-like  distillate  is  triturated  with 
twice  its  weight  of  alcohol,  the  solution  produced  at  first  quickly 
becomes  turbid,  from  separation  of  crystals  of  pyromaric  acid,  which 
are  purified  by  washing  and  recrystalHsation.  —  Triangular  tables, 
melting  at  125**,  volatUe  without  decomposition.  Contains  78*27 
p.  c.  C,  and  9*90  H.,  or  the  same  proportions  as  pimaric  acid,  from 
which  it  differs  by  the  fact  that  when  its  boiling  dilute  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  it  produces  no  precipitate  at 
first,  and  after  some  time  only,  long  needles  of  a  lead-salt  containing 
26*52  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead,  at  100^.  The  acid  dissolves  in  8  or  10 
parts  of  alcohol,  and  very  easily  in  ether.  This  acid,  which  Laurent 
found  also  in  Paris  colophony,  was  afterwards  regarded  by  him  as 
identical  with  sylvic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  Sievert,  who  found 
pimaric  acid  volatile  without  decomposition  (and  susceptible  of  distilla- 
tion? Kr.),  seems  to  consider  pyromaric  add  eis  identical  with  piipaaric 
add,  and  different  from  sylvic  acid. 


Nitromaric  Acid. 
C^N»H«0«  =  C*»X»H«W,0*. 

Laurent.    Ann.   Chinu  Phys.  72,397;    Ann.  Pharm,  34,  282.  — i\r. 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  22,  461;  J.pr.  Chem.  45,  61, 

AzomarsSure.    Adde  azomarique. 

Preparation.  Pimaric  acid  is  boiled  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric 
add  till  a  yellow,  friable  resinous  mass  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  This  mass  is  boiled  repeatedly  with  water,  powdered,  and 
slowly  dried,  at  last  at  100'' ;  or  it  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  pre- 
cipitated by  water. 

Yellow,  amorphous  resin.    Its  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus. 

Laurent. 
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Nitromaric  acid  decomposes  when  melted,  leaving  a  bulky  char- 
coal ;  it  does  not  glow  or  explode,  even  when  rapidly  heated.  —  Burns 
like  a  resin.  —  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  very 
little  oil. 

The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol^  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  water. 

The  saUa  of  nitromaric  acid  are  reddish-yellow.  Those  of  the 
alkalis  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  baryta-salt  is  insoluble. — A  solutioQ 
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of  the  vety  easily  soluble  ammonia-Bait  dries  tip  to  ft  reddish-yellow 
transparent  mass. 

An  alooholic  solnlion  of  nitromaric  acid  forms  yellowish  pre- 
cipitates with  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
lead-salt  explodes  slightly  when  heated ;  it  contains  82*8  to  33*4  p.  c. 
lead,  and  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent  in  alcohol  (C*»X*H»*Pb*0*  =  33-12 
p.  c.  Pb). 

Nitromaric  acid  dissolyes  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Copaivic  Acidi 

ScmrBnoift.    Fogg.  17,  488 ;  21,  172. 

H.  Rose.    Fogg.  83,  85;  58,  372. 

Hess.    Fogg.  46,  824 ;  Ann.  Fharm.  29, 140. 

CopabaoiHtSttre^  Occors,  together  with  copaiba-oil,  in  balsam  of  co- 
paiba.    See  below. 

Nine  parts  of  copaiba  balsam  are  mixed  with  two  or  more  parts  of 
aqueous  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  095,  and  placed  in  the  cold  in  dosed  vessels, 
when,  after  some  weeks  at  —  10°,  or  in  ihe  course  of  a  day  at  —  12'5**, 
white  shining  needles  are  formed.  The  solidified  mixture  is  thrown  upon 
a  cloth ;  the  crystals  remaining  are  shaken  with  a  little  ether,  which 
dissolves  the  copaiba  balsatn ;  and  the  crystals  are  then  pressed  atid  re- 
crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  they  separate  free  from 
ammonia  (Schweitzer). 

Fropertte8.  Transparent  or  translucent,  colourless  crystals,  4  to  6 
lines  long  (Schweitzer).  —  According  to  G.  Rose,  rhombic  prisma 
without  cleavage.  The  angles  of  the  obtuse  lateral  edges  =  90^  46' ; 
the  acute  lateral  edges  frequently  truncated)  two  bevelling  faces 
inclined  to  one  another  at  126*^  50'  rest  upon  the  obtuse  edges.  —  The 
acid  has  a  bitter  taste,  like  the  balsam,  and  a  faint  odour.  It  is  heavier 
than  water;  has  an  acid  reaction  (Schweitzer;  Rose). 
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Isomeiio  with  Bylyic  and  pimario  acids. 

Copaivic  acid  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  red-brown  colour,  and 
carbonises  when  the  solution  is  heated.  —  It  dissolves  in  hot  strong 
nitric  acidy  from  which  it  is  precipitated  in  white  flocks  by  water 
(Schweitzer). 

The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  tt  is  not  precipitated  from  an 
dlcoholic  solution  bv  aqueous  ammonia ;  the  acid  thrown  down  from  its 
alboholic  BolutioU  by  water  dissolves  in  ammonia.-* Alcoholic  potash 
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or  strong  aqueous  potash  does  not  precipitate  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  acid,  but  dilute  potash  throws  down  the  potash-salt. 

LiiM'-mlU  —  Alcoholic  copaivic  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  chloride 
of  calcium ;  ammonia  is  added ;  and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  collected 
witiiout  access  of  air  (Rose). 

Bose. 

C«H»0« 293 91-28 
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Zeodf-^aft.  — The  «oid  gites  off  water  when  heated  with  oxide  of  lead 
(Schwdtser).  Alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  from  an 
iJcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  an  abundant  slightly  crystalline  precipi- 
tate.   Easily  fusible  (Bose), 

Bode. 

C«H»0»  293    72-84 

PbO    ^ 112    27-66    27-63 

0«H»PbO* 406    100-60 

Silver-Salt  —  Nitrate  of  silver  in  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with 
alcoholic  copaivic  add,  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  addition  of 
ammonia.  —  The  salt  turns  brown  in  the  light.  It  is  easily  fusible, 
and  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia^  and  with  difficulty  in  alcohol 
(H.  Bose), 
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Copaivic  aoid  lA  easily  soluble  in  absolute  ukohol;  less  freely  in 
dilute  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  volatile  and  fat  oils 
(Schweitzer). 

Copaiba  Balsam,  —  From  various  species  of  Copai/era.  1.  Brazilian 
balsam^  containing  volatile  oil  Txiv,  286)  and  copaivic  acid.  —  Pale 
yeUow  transparent  oil,  at  first  fluid,  like  thick  oil,  afterwards  of  the 
consistence  of  honey.  Sp.  gr.  095  (Schonberg),  0*966  (Stoltze), 
0-9925  (Brandes  &  Reiche),  0-997  (Martins),  0-916  to  0-986 
(Procter),  fias  a  peculiar  balsamic  odour  and  a  burning  bitter  taste. 
When  mixed  with  alcohol  it  reddens  litmus  (Martins).  Rotates  a  ray 
of  polarised  light  generally  to  the  left  in  varvm^  degrees  (ftuignet>.  — 
When  distilled  with  water,  it  yields  volatile  oiL  With  fresh  balsam 
the  remaining  resin  is  brittle  only  after  boiling  for  20  to  24  hours,  but 
with  old  balsam  after  8  or  10  hours  (Schweitzer).  A  solution  of  the 
resin  in  warm  alcohol  of  75  p.  c.  deposits  on  coohng,  a  brown,  greasy, 
soft  resin,  which  forms  a  milky  solution  with  ammonia  and  caustic 
potash,  dissolves  in  ether  and  alcohol  (in  75  p.  c.  alcohol  only  when 
wartoed),  and  in  volatile  and  fat  oils.  There  remains  in  solution  a 
brittle,  pale-yellow  resin — copaivic  acid.  This  splitting  up  is  effected 
also  by  strong  rock-oil,  which  dissolves  the  copaivic  acid  and  loaves 
the  soft  resin  undissolved  (Gerber ;  Stoltze). 
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The  bottom  of  a  bottle  oontaining  copaiba  balsam  wafi  found,  after 
standing  for  many  years,  to  be  covered  with  a  transparent  resinous 
layer,  together  with  six-sided  tables  and  prisms  (Pelletier,  J.  JPharm. 
6,  315).  —  When  heated  alone  to  125%  the  balsam  gives  off  only  traces 
of  oil  and  water;  at  262*^  it  begins  to  boil  and  yield  oil,  with  forma- 
tion of  gas ;  and  at  287^  there  pass  over,  first  colourless,  then  yellow 
and  dark-brown  oil,  whilst  gases  are  evolved  and  charcoal  remains 
(Schonberg,  A.  Oehly  6, 498 J.  —  The  balsam  dissolves  phosphorus 
easily,  and,  when  hot,  also  sulphur  (Gerber). 

Copaiba  balsam  forms  with  a  small  quantity  of  aqueous  ammonia 
of  sp.  gr.  0-95  to  0*96,  a  turbid  mixture,  but  with  ^th  of  ammonia  a 
perfectly  clear  solution,  which  again  becomes  turbid  with  more  than 
^th  of  ammonia,  and  gradually  deposits  the  soap  of  the  balsam,  the 
supernatant  liquid  consisting  of  excess  of  ammonia  with  traces  of 
balsam.  Under  these  circumstances  a  rise  of  temperature  of  about 
15^  takes  place.  If  the  balsam  contains  fat  oil,  or  more  than  |th  of 
castor-oil,  it  does  not  become  clear  with  ^th  of  ammonia  at  15°.  The 
clear  mixture  of  balsam  and  ammonia  may  be  mixed  with  a  little 
water  without  turbidity,  but  with  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
it  becomes  milky  (Stoltze ;  Planche;  Schweitzer).  —  The  balsam  is 
rendered  turbid  by  dropping  into  it  a  solution  containing  ^rd  of  hydrate 
of  potash,  but  becomes  perfectly  clear,  with  rise  of  temperature, 
when  ^rd  of  its  volume  of  the  solution  is  added,  and  is  again  rendered 
turbid  by  a  larger  quantity,  after  which  two  layers  are  formed  on 
standing.  The  soap  of  copaiba  balsam  dissolves  peif  ectly  in  alcohol  of 
75  to  90  p.  c. ;  when  fatty  oils  are  present,  the  solution  deposits  white 
flocks  in  a  few  hours  (Stoltze) :  the  soap  of  a  balsam  thus  adulterated 
is  rendered  turbid  by  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  water  than  that  of 
pure  balsam  (Miiller,  Br.  Arch.  8, 74).  See  also  Anthon  (Mepert.  62, 381). 
When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tiie  balsam  is  shaken  witii  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  the  oil  (xiv,  286)  which  rises  to  the  surface  removed,  the 
soapy  liquid  beneath  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  the 
soap  freed  from  excess  of  alkali  by  means  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  pro- 
duct, on  being  washed  with  a  Kttle  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  evapo- 
rated, forms  a  yellow,  traxisparent  soap,  which  dissolves  in  12  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  8  parts  of  boiling  water  (Ader,  J.  Pharm,  16,  96).  — 100 
parts  of  the  balsam  dissolve  8*1  parts  of  magnesia  alba  (Brandes  & 
Gruner,  Br.  Arch.  23,  277).  8  parts  of  the  balsam  solidify  to  a  plastic 
mass  with  1  part  of  calcined  magnesia  (Mialbe).  The  compound 
dissolves  in  ether  and  alcohol  TGerber).  The  bdsam  hardens  more 
rapidly  with  i^fth  of  hydrate  ot  lime  than  with  magnesia  (Thierry, 
jN.  J.  Fharm.  1,  310).  The  presence  of  water,  either  in  the  balsam 
or  in  the  lime  or  magnesia,  is  necessary  for  solidification ;  anhydrous 
balsam  mixed  with  quick  lime  remains  unchanged  for  a  long  time,  but 
hardens  in  a  few  hours  on  addition  of  ^th  of  water.  A  homogeneous 
mass  is  produced  only  when  water  is  aaded  to  the  balsam  or  to  the 
mixture  of  lime  and  balsam;  by  shaking  the  balsam  with  hydrate  of 
lime,  a  granular  crystalline  mass  is  formed,  on  which  floats  the  volatile 
oil  (Roussin,  N.  J.  Pharm.  (4)  1,  821). 

Copaiba  balsam  mixes  with  absolute  alcohol ;  and  it  dissolves  freely 
in  90  p.  c.  alcohol,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  -j^th  or  4th  in  alcohol  of 
75  p.  c.  (Oerber).  It  mixes  with  volatile  and  fatty  oib  in  all  propor- 
tions, and  the  mixture  may  be  added  without  turbidity  to  2  parts  of 
alcohol  of  90  p.  c.,  or  to  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  or  acetate  of  ethyl, 
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but  with  a  larger  quantity  (about  8  parts)  of  alcohol  or  ether,  the  fatty 
oil  is  partially  separated  (Stoltze,  Berl.  Jahrb.  27,  2,  179).  On  copaiba 
balsam  see  fuither ;  Martjns  {BepeH.  26,  306),  Oerber  (JBr,  Arch.  30, 147 ;  37,  86), 
Brandes  (Br.  Arch.  36,  351),  Oberdbrffer  (I/.  Br.  Arch,  45, 172),  Sttfokhardt  (N.  Br. 
Arch.  72,  14),  Gkiibonrt  (N.  J.  JPharm.  28,  321),  Procter  (JPharm.  J.  Tram.  10, 603  j 
JPharm.  Cenir.  1851,  590).  — Lowe'g  statements  (Ph<irm.  J.  Trans.  14,  65 ;  JPharm. 
Cenir,  1854,  653)  seem  to  refer  to  Gurgun  balsam. 

2.  Thinner  Copaiba  Balaam.  —  Tliinner,  and  of  a  paler  yellow  than  the 
former.  Sp.  gr.  ==  0*94.  Remains  turbid  when  mixed  with  aqueous 
caustic  potash  or  ammonia,  does  not  form  a  soap,  and  separates  in  a  dis- 
tinct layer  on  standing.  Forms  a  milky  solution  with  alcohol.  —  Con- 
tains 82  p.  c.  of  paracopaiba  oil,  and  18  p.  c.  of-  neutral  resin  (Posselt). 

If  the  residue  which  remains  on  distilling  the  balsam  with  water 
be  boiled  with  water  till  all  the  yolatile  oils  are  driven  o£P,  there  re- 
mains a  light-brown,  friable  resin,  a  portion  of  which  is  taken  up  by 
alcohol,  while  another  portion,  nearly  insoluble  even  in  hot  absolute 
alcohol,  remains  behind.  —  a.  The  soluble  resin  is  pale-yellow,  friable, 
and  softens  when  warmed;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  assumes  a 
darker  colour,  becomes  tough,  and  decomposes.  NeutrsJ.  Insoluble  in 
ammonia  and  caustic  potash,  and  does  not  precipitate  acetate  of  copper. 
It  is  deposited  from  a  solution  in  weak  boihng  alcohol,  on  cooling,  in 
white  flocks,  and  from  strong  alcohol,  on  evaporation  only,  in  drops. 
Dissolves  in  ether  and  rock-oil.  Contains,  on  the  average,  60*62  p.  c. 
C,  8-37  H.,  and  31-610.  — ft.  The  insoluble  resin,  purified  by  boiling 
with  alcohol  (whereby  its  bulk  is  diminished)  and  by  dissolving  in 
ether,  is  pale-yellow,  difficultly  fusible,  insoluble  in  anunonia  or  caustic 
potash,  and  in  weak  alcohol.  It  is  deposited  in  great  part  from  a 
solution  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol  on  cooling,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  ether  and  rock-oil.  Contains,  on  the  average, 
81-94  p.  c.  C,  10-52  H.,  and  7-54  0.  (Posselt,  Ann.  Fharm.  69,  71). 

Besin  of  the  Copaiba-balsam  of  Para.  Deposited,  on  standing,  from 
a  balsam  imported  in  1839,  as  a  white,  ciystalline  sediment,  which 
was  purified  by  pressing  between  blotting-paper,  dissolving  in  alcohol, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  —  Rhombic 
prisms,  truncated  at  the  acute  angles,  triturable  to  a  highly  electric 
powder.    Melts  at  about  120''.    An  alcohoUc  solution  reddens  litmus. 

The  crystals  contain,  on  an  average,  74-83  p.  c.  C,  8*83  H.,  and 
16-34  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C*BW)»  (75-95  p.  c.  C,  8-86  H.) ; 
but  when  a  solution  of  the  impure  resin  (not  of  the  pure)  in  ether- 
alcohol  is  rapidly  evaporated,  with  constant  stirring,  a  white  amorphous 
powder  is  obtamed,  which  is  nearly  opaque,  softens  in  boiling  water, 
and  contmns,  on  the  average,  71*15  p.c.  C,  9-04  H.,  and  19*81  0.,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  hydrate  of  the  resin,  C*H"K)',2H0  (calc.  71-85  p.  c.  C, 
9-00  H.). 

The  resin  is  decomposed  by  cold  strong  nitric  add,  and  by  the 
dilute  acid  when  warm,  with  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  nitric  oxide, 
and  two  solid  products,  one  of  which  is  an  acid  free  from  nitrogen, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forming  a  lead-salt  which  contains 
approximately  C*B[**0",4PbO,  while  the  other  is  a  nitrogenous,  very 
bitter,  amorphous  substance,  the  lead-salt  of  which  contains  about 
C*ffH)",3PbO.  —  On  evaporating  the  resin  with  lut^c  f^id,  f^  bla^ 
pitch  containing  hiunic  acid  is  produced. 
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The  resin  forms,  with  soda  and  potash,  soaps  soluble  in  water.  It 
remains  behind  unchanged  on  evaporating  its  solution  in  ammonia- 
water.  —  Alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  from  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  resin  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  when  washed  with  a  little  alcohol^  strongly  pressed, 
and  again  washed  with  a  little  alcohol,  exhibits  the  following  mean 
composition ;  but  if  it  be  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  or 
alcohol,  the  percentage  of  lead  is  altered.  —  The  silver- salt  is  obtained 
in  like  manner* 

Zead-MU,  Fehling. 

40  0 240    67-28  56-28 

27  H    27    6-44  6-43 

6  0 : 40    9-56  1108 

PbO 112    26-78  26-31 

C«H*^bO«. 419    10000    100-00 

Silver-tali,  Fehling. 

40  0 240  66-74    6627 

27 H    27  ........  6-89    648 

6  0 40  9-46    10-47 

AgO 116  27-41    26-83 

O^HS^AgO* 428    lOODO    10000 

The  resin  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  more  freely  in  ether  (Fehling, 
Ann.  Fharm.  40, 110). 


Ox^gen-fiucletts  O^JBPK)*. 

Mangostm. 

G«H«0"  =s  C«H»0«,0«. 

W.  ScHMH).  Ann.  Pharm.  93,  88 ;  abfltr.  Pharm.  Cenlr.  1855,  182 ; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  64,  264;  Chem.  Soc.  Q.  /.,  8,  190;  Kopp^a  J^resber. 
1855,  726. 

Occurs  in  the  husks  of  the  hnit  of  ChrciniaMangoBtaha  (Handbuch* 
viii,  [2],  85). 

Preparation.  The  husks  are  exhausted  with  hot  wfttei-  and  boiled 
with  alcohol;  the  tincture  is  evaporated  till  an  amorphous,  yellow 
mass  of  resin  and  mangostin  is  deposited ;  and  this  mass  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  heated  to  boiling,  and  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  water 
till  it  becomes  turbid.  On  cooling,  the  resin  is  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel ;  and  on  decanting  the  liquid  and  afiowmg  it  to  stand,  it 
deposits  mangostin,  which,  for  complete  piuification,  must  be  dissolved  in 
alcohol  and  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  and  decomposed  under  alcohol  with  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  the 
filtrate,  mixed  with  water,  is  set  aside  to  crystallise ;  and  the  product 
is  finally  recrystallised  from  dilute  alcohol. 
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Properties.  Pine  golden-yellow,  thin  lAminis,  melting  at  190'', 
without  loss,  to  a  thick  yellow  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  brittle,  amor- 
phous mass.  When  heated  above  its  meltbg-point,  it  sublimes  partly 
unaltered.    Heavier  than  water;  inodorous  and  tasteless ;  neutral. 
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Decon^ositions.  Mangostin  hums  on  platinum-foil,  without  leaving 
a  residue.  —  It  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  with  yellowish-red  colour, 
and  carbonises  in  the  hot  liquid.  —  Warm  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid.  —  It  reduces  the  oxides  of  the  noble  metals. 

Mangostin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  with  yellowish-bmwn 
colour  in  aJkaUs.  It  produces  with  aqueous  sesquichhride  ofiron,  a  dark 
green*black  coloration,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  acids.  It 
is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  any  other  metallic 
salts. 

Mangostin  with  Lead^oadde,  —  An  excess  of  alcoholic  mangostin^ 
mixed  with  alcohoHc  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  a  Uttle  ammonia^ 
yields  as  yellow,  gelatinous  precipitate,  triturable  to  a  light  yellowish- 
green  powder  after  drying  at  100"*.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  (with  decomposition)  in  acids. 

CcUcuUrdon  aceordvng  to  Schmid,  Sohmid. 

80  0 480    88-87  38-67 

46  H 46    8-69  846 

21 0  168     18-46  13-74 

BPbO  660    44-58  4414 

20<*H«OM6PbO  +  HO  1268    10000    100-00 

Another  time,  when  prepared  in  appaarentlj  the  same  manner,  it  contained  37'65 
p.  c.  of  oxide  of  lead. 

Mangostin  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  3Jid  ether. 

Resin  of  Oarcinia  Mangostnna.  —  Exudes  in  small  quantity  from 
the  tree.  Fine  lemon- yellow  tears,  of  the  size  of  peas,  inodorous  and 
tasteless.  Easily  pulverisable.  Does  not  form  su^r  when  digested 
with  sulphuric  acid.  When  treated  with  90  p.  c.  alcohol,  it  gives  up 
88  p.  c,  which  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  clear  amorphous  mass, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  fusible  at  110**,  but  not  in  boiling 
water.  This  purified  resin  contains  67*92  p.  c.  C,  6*81  H.,  and  26'27  0., 
corresponding  to  the  formula  C'*H**0".  It  is  decomposed  by  aqueous 
ammonia  into  alpha-  and  beta-resin. 

a.  The  deep-yellow  ammoniacal  solution  throws  down,  on  addition 
of  hydrochloric  add,  yellow  flocks  of  the  alpha-resin  wnich  melt  at 
80**,  and,  like  the  punfied  resin,  contain  67*71  p.  c.  C,  6*84  H.,  and 
25*45  0.  When  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  precipitated  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  the  yellow  gummy  precipitate  (which  is  decomposible 
by  acetic  acid)  contains  63*42  p.  c.  PbO.,  24*68  C,  2-50  H.,  and  9*40  0., 
corresponding  to  the  formula  C^H'HD^^SPbO. 

/3.  The  beta-resin,  insoluble  in  ammonia,  is  a  pale-yellow,  loose 
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powder,  melting  at  US'",  only  partially  soluble  in  caQBtic  potash,  bat 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  After  drying  at  100^  it  contains, 
on  the  average,  62*92  p.  c.  C,  7-88  H.,  and  89*20  0.,  corresponding  to 
the  formula  C"H«0"  +  lOHO  (Reitler,  Fharm.  Viertefj.  7,  170). 


Prhnary  Nucleus  C**IP*. 

Dammaryl. 

Brandes.    £r.  Arch,  30,  1. 
BiLTZ.     N.  Tr.  20,  1,  37. 
Bulk.    J,  pr,  Chem.  45,  36. 

Probably  identical  with  Brandes'  dammarin  and  Bilti's  diffleulUsf  •olvhle  hard 
renn,  —  Beoognised  as  a  non-oxygenised  compound  and  inyestigated  by  Bulk. — 
Occurs  in  East  Indian  and  probably  also  in  Australian  dammar-resin.    (See  below.) 

Powdered  danmiar-resin  is  exhausted  with  warm  alcohol  of  82  p.  c, 
which  takes  up  soluble  resins ;  the  insoluble  portion  is  treated  with 
ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  concentrated ;  and  the  residue  thrown 
into  boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds,  after  which  the  product  is  col- 
lected and  dried,  as  quickly  as  possible  in  a  vacuum  (Bulk), 

Properties.  White,  highly  lustrous,  amorphous  powder,  resembling 
magnesia ;  not  electric  when  rubbed.  Softens  at  145*",  and  melts  at 
190**  to  a  clear  yellow  oil  (Bulk). 

Bulk. 
at  100".  mean  (7). 

40  C 240  88-28  88*28 

82  H 82  11-77  11-97 

0«H«  272    100-00    100-26 

Bulk's  formula,  CH**,  is  also  a  multiple  of  <7H^  Isomeric  with  guttarpercha 
and  caoutchouc. 

Decompositions.  1.  Bammaryl  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation 
yields  an  empyreumatic  oil  (and  acetic  acid)  (Biltz).  —  2.  When  heated 
it  melts,  hums  for  a  long  time  with  flame,  turns  brown,  and  burns  away 
without  leaving  a  residue  (Brandes).  —  3.  It  is  not  perceptibly  acted  on 
by  cold  nitric  acid,  but  is  converted  into  a  yellow  acid  resin  by  the  hot 
add  (Brandes).  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  reddish 
solution,  from  which  water  precipitates  a  resin,  soluble,  with  brown- 
red  colour,  in  ammonia  and  potash  (Biltz).  —  4.  It  is  not  altered  by 
cold  oil  of  vitriol  at  first,  but  afterwards  turns  yellow,  and,  when 
warmed,  brown-red,  and  dissolves  partially,  so  that  water  throws 
down  white  flocks  from  the  liquid  (Brandes ;  Biltz).  —  5.  When  boiled 
with  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid^  it  takes  up  chlorine ;  after 
8  hours  it  contains  27  p.c,  after  16  hours,  at  llO"*,  83*38  p.  a,  and 
after  longer  treatment  very  little  more  (33*73  p.  c.)  chlorine  (C«>H»C1» 
^  28-8  ;  C«*H«C1«  -  84-6  p.  o.  chlorine).     The  latter  product  £^ve8  off 
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water  at  120^,  and  when  farther  heated,  hydrochloric  acid  [chlorous 
acid  (Dulk)  ],  and  at  130**  loses  6  to  7  p.  c.  of  its  chlorine :  it  turns 
yeUow  at  160%  and  burns  at  185''  (Dulk). 

Combinations.  —  With  Water  f  —  Dammaryl  is  found  to  contain 
oxygen  even  after  short  contact  with  air,  and  still  more  after  exposure 
to  aqueous  vapour  at  110**,  or  to  warm  moist  air,  and  retains  oxygen 
even  after  drying  at  100^  (Dulk).  Dulk  regards  this  change  as  an 
oxidation,  or,  as  a  conversion  into  dammarylic  acid  and  hydrate  of 
dammaiyl :  he  did  not,  however,  investigate  the  behaviour  of  the  pro- 
ducts with  solvents  (Kr), 


40  C... 

83  H 

WUh  1  a<. « 

240 

83 

tUer* 

86-41    86-51    .. 

11-74    11-77    .. 

2-86    2-72    .. 

Dutt. 
b. 

83-29    ..... 

11-11    

6-60    

...      82-4 
...      11-5 

O 

8 

6-1 

C«H«HO 

281 

40  0... 
84  H 
2  0... 

.•.••••. 

10000    100-00    .. 

With  2  at.  water. 
^ 240    

10000    

82-75 

11-72 

6'68 

...    100-0 

84    

16    

C«H»2H0 290    100-00 

Dammaryl  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  hot  aqueous  phosphoric 
acidj  or  in  acetic  acid^  ammonia-water,  or  boiling  solution  of  caustic 
potash. 

Dammaryl  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  (Dulk):  according  to 
Brandes,  it  dissolves  in  500  parts  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol.  —  It 
dissolves  easily  in  cold  ether  (DulkV  in  volatile  oils,  in  fat  oils  when 
warm,  and  in  warm  copaiba  balsam  (Brandes ;  Biltz). 


Appendix  to  Dammaryl. 

1.  Semihydrate  of  Dammaryl. 
C^H^H)  =  2C*«H«  HO. 

BiLTZ.    N.  Tr.  20,  1,  52. 
Dulk,  J.pr.  Chem.  45,  41. 

When  dammar-resin  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  this  body 
remains  behind  as  a  grey  pasty  mass  which  persistently  retains  the 
ether,  and,  after  drying,  is  shining,  brittle,  and  easily  pulverisable. 
It  softens  at  205%  and  melts  to  a  clear  brown  liquid  at  215*.  —  In- 
soluble in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  ammonia,  and  potash.  It 
dissolves  slowly  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
water  as  a  white  resin,  and  is  completely  soluble  in  hot  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, more  quickly  in  rock-oil,  and  slightly  in  oil  of  almonds  and 
olive-oil  (Biltz ;  Dulk). 
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80  0 

66  H 

at  180». 

480    

65    

...      86-82    ... 

...      11-75    ... 

1-43     ... 

Bulk. 
tnean  (2). 
...      86-62 
....      11-76 

O 

8    

1-73 

20«H«HC 

\ 563    

...     10000    ... 

10000 

According  to  Dulk,  OWH^K). 

2.  Dammar-resins  soluble  in  alcohol. — When  powdered  dammar- 
resin  is  treated  with  weak  and  with  absolute  alcohol  in  succession, 
two  different  lesins  are  dissolved  (Dulk's  hydrate  of  dammarylic  acii 
and  anhydrous  dammarylic  acid),  whilst  dammaryl  and  semihydrate  of 
dammaryl  remain  undissolved.  —  a.  The  resin  extracted  by  weak  alco- 
hol, when  freed  from  adhering  alcohol  by  boiling  with  water  and  dried,  is 
a  white,  soft,  very  electric  powder,  melting  at  56**  to  a  deep-yellow 
oil,  which  floats  on  water,  and  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  at 
45®.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  reddens  litmus  slightly.  —  b.  The  resin 
extracted  by  absolute  alcohol  resembles  a,  but  is  whiter,  melts  at  60**, 
and  reddens  litmus  strongly.  —  c.  Hot  alcohol  of  65  p.  c,  used  for 
extracting  dammar,  deposits  c  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  on 
cooling  (Dulk). 

Analyses  hy  Dulk,  at  a  mean  temperature  qfW, 
a,  h.  e. 

C 79-46    81-81    8019 

H 10-75    1110    10-96 

O 9-80    709    8-86 

100-00    10000    10000 

a  Ib  hydrate  of  dammaxylio  acid,  C**BL*^0*,  h  dammaiylio  aoid  0*'H*0*,  and  c  a 
mixture  of  the  two  (Dulk). 

a  and  b  form  with  bases  corresponding  salts,  which,  however,  are 
not  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state,  and  contain  very  varying  pro- 
portions of  base.  The  potash-salt  is  brown,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  contains  2*03  and  also  4'38  and  6*15  p.c.  KO.  —  a  does  not 
precipitate  either  neutral  or  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  nitrate 
of  silver  produces  in  a  strong  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  b,  a  whitish- 
yellow  precipitate  containing,  at  100**,  16-38  p.  c.  AgO :  the  alcoholic 
washings  deposit  a  pure  yellow  silver-salt  containing  14*64  p.c. 
AgO.  Other  silver-salts  contained  only  10'78  and  7*86  p.c  AgO 
(Dulk). 

3.  Bammar-resin. 

LucAKUg.    Schw.  56,  60. 

Brandes.    Br,  Ar<^.  30,  1. 

BiLTZ.     iV^  Tr.  20,  1,  37. 

GiESEKE.     N.  Br.  Arch.  18,  189. 

Thompson.    N.  Ann.  Chtm.  Phys.  9,  499 ;  Phil  Mag.  23,  81 ;  Ann. 

Pharm.  47,  351. 
ScHEoTTER.     Pogg.  59,  72. 
A.  Dulk.    J.  pr.  Chem.  45,  16. 

The  dammar-resm  occurring  in  commerce  is  of  various  sorts, 
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the  East  ladian  and  Australian  being  the  most  abundant.  See  Goibourt 
(i?«D.  ScietU.  16, 177).  —  The  East  Iridian,  or  Dammar-piUiy  from  Pinus 
Dammara,  Lamb.,  occurs  in  pieces  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  the  fist:  it  is  whitish-yellow,  clear  and  translucent,  some- 
times covered  with  a  white  dust.  It  is  easily  broken,  and  exhibits 
a  shining  conchoidal  fracture.  Nearly  inodorous  and  tasteless,  and 
does  not  soften  between  the  teeth.  Sp,  gr.  1-04  to  1-05  (Biltz), 
1-06  (Lucanus),  1-097  to  1-123  (Brandes).  Melts  at  73^  (Dulk) : 
becomes  viscid  at  100®,  and  melts  at  a  higher  temperature,  more 
easily  than  mastic,  less  easily  than  colophony  (Biltz).  Softens  at 
75°,  forms  a  thick  liquid  at  100**,  and  is  clear  and  limpid  at  150° 
(Schrotter.)  —  Its  alcohol}q  solution  reddens  litmus  (Lucanus).  — 
Australian  or  New  Zealand  daminar-rcsinj  from  Dammara  AustraUs^ 
occurs  in  masses  of  the  size  of  the  fist  or  larger,  composed  of  an 
internal  milk-white  portion  covered  with  a  transparent  layer,  which 
is  agam  covered  with  an  opaque  outer  layer.  It  is  of  a  pale  amber- 
yellow  colour,  exhibits  a  concho'idal  fracture,  and  softens  somewhat 
between  the  teeth.  Melts  imder  hot  water  to  a  viscid  piass. 
Emits  an  odour  of  turpentine  when  rubbed  (Guibourt). 

Jnaltftet  of  the  entire  resin. 
SchrGttcr.  Thompson.  Dulk. 

mean,  at  100**.  a.  h.  mean,  at  60*. 

C  81-96    74-45    7B-4B  82-63 

H 11-18    ........      10-28    9-76  11-29 

O  6-86    16-27    1478  618 

10000     100-00    10000    10000 

Thompeon*8  analysM  appear  to  differ  from  the  others,  not  so  much  from  his  l|»ying 
inTestigatod  AustrabaD,  and  the  others  East  Indian  dammar,  as  because  his  fmfdyses 
were  made  with  oxide  of  copper,  without  oxygen.  Moreorer,  the  rosin  ^i  meltod  a^ 
176%  was  doubtless  decomposed. 

Dammar-resin,  subjected  to  dry  distillation^  yields  [no  umbelliferous 
(Sommer),  and  no  hydrosulphuric  acid  (Bandrimont)]  acetic  acid,  vola- 
tile oil,  and  a  yellowish  resinous  sublimate,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal 
(Lucanus).  Thompson  obtained,  by  dry  distillation,  an  empyreumatic 
oil  (his  dammarol)  containing  82*22  p.  c.  C,  11*14  H.,  and  6*64  0.,  cor- 
responding to  the  formula,  C**H"(?  j  by  dry  distillation  with  6  parts  of 
lime,  a  thick  oil  boiling  at  132"*,  called  dammarone  is  obtained  ;  it  con- 
tains 86*22  p.  c.  0.,  11*53  H.,  and  2*25  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
C'^H.*»0.  —  Water  takes  up  from  danmiar  small  q[uantities  of  vegetable 
acids  and  sulphate  of  lime  (Biltz).  —  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  com- 
pletely, forming  a  yellow,  or  purple-red,  or  with  more  dammar,  a  black 
solution,  from  which  water  tmrows  down  a  whitish-yellow  mass,  some- 
what less  easily  fusible  than  dammar,  but  behaving  in  the  same  way 
with  ether  and  alcohol  (Dulk^.  —  Dammar-resin  is  dissolved  and  de- 
composed by  nitric  acid.  —  The  resin,  suspended  in  boiling  water 
and  treated  for  several  hours  with  chlorine,  is  converted  into  a 
whitish-yellow  frothy  mass  containing  26  p.  c.  chlorine,  and  does  not 
undergo  further  change.  —  When  heated  with  soda-lime,  at  last  to 
820°,  dammar  evolves  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons  :  the  resin  separated 
from  the  residue  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  more  difficultly  fusible  than 
before ;  insoluble  in  potash  and  ammonia,  but  almost  entirely  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol.    An  odour  of  valerianic  acid  is  evolved  in  the 
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process  (Dulk).  —  Dammar-resin  is  not  attacked  by  warm  acetic  add, 
hydrochloric  add,  ammonia- water,  or  caustic  potash,  though,  according 
to  Lucanus,  it  increases  in  weight  in  the  last-named  liquid,  and  after 
the  solution  has  been  poured  off,  is  found  to  be  partially  soluble  in 
water. 

Besides  0*2  p.  c.  of  mineral  substances,  and  0*1  p.  c.  of  gum, 
dammar  contains  the  following  bodies:  a,  a  hydrocarbon,  viz.,  dammaryl 
(p.  332);  b  and  c,  resins  soluble  in  alcohol,  hydrated  and  anhydrous 
dammarylic  acid;  and  d,  semi-hydrate  of  dammaryl  (p.  333).  Of 
these  constituents,  d  (amounting  to  6  or  8  per  cent.),  is  insoluble  in 
ether  and  absolute  alcohol ;  b  is  dissolved  by  the  first  treatment  with 
weak  alcohol,  together  with  portions  of  c,  which  is  completely  extracted 
by  absolute  alcohol,  whilst  a  mixture  of  a  and  d^  separable  by  ether, 
remains  behind.  As,  however,  dammaryl  takes  up  oxy^n  and  water 
from  the  air  (becoming  insoluble!)  different  quantities  of  it  are  obtained 
according  to  the  method  of  treatment  adopted  (Dulk).  —  a.  Cold  ether 
dissolves  98  p.  c.  of  the  powdered  resin,  leaving  d.  —  p.  Boiling  abso- 
lute alcohol  takes  up  80  to  84  p.  c.  —  7.  The  powdered  resin,  treated 
with  weak  alcohol,  gives  up  to  that  liquid  36  p.  c.  of  dammarylic  acid ; 
absolute  alcohol  then  takes  up  43  p.  c.  of  anhydrous  dammarylic  add, 
leaving  a  mixture  of  13  p.  c.  of  dammaryl  soluble  in  ether,  and  8  p.  c. 
of  semi-hydrate  of  dammaryl  insoluble  in  ether. — B.  Alcohol  of  65 
or  82  degrees  dissolves  the  l\ydrated  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
anhydrous  add ;  when  employed  boiling,  it  deposits  a  mixture  of  the 
two  on  cooling  (Dulk). 

Lucanus  foimd  dammar  soluble  to  the  extent  of  one-half  in  abso- 
lute alcohol, 'whilst  with  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  -{-th  was  soluble  in  the  cold, 
and  :^th  in  the  hot  liquid.  —  Brandes  obtained  from  danmiar  83*1  p.  c, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  16*8  p.  c.  of  a  difficultly  soluble  resin« 
Biltz  obtained  72'5  p.  c,  easily  soluble  in  80  p.  c  alcohol,  22*5  p.  c., 
difficultly  soluble  in  hot  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  and  5  p.  c.  of  inso- 
luble  resin.  Thompson  separated  Australian  dammar-resin,  by  boiling 
it  with  weak  alcohol,  into  dammaran^  which  remained  behind,  and 
dammaric  acid^  which  dissolved  and  wsus  predpitated  from  the  solution 
by  water.  The  lattelr  body  separates  from  alcohol  in  crystalline 
granules,  reddens  litmus,  and  contains,  at  100^,  76'29  p.  c.  C,  9*31  H., 
and  18-00  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula,  C**H"0^  It  dissolves  in 
ammonia,  and  forms  a  silver-salt  (which  may  be  precipitated  from  the 
ammoniacal  solution  by  nitrate  of  silver)  containing  64*78  p.  c.  C, 
9*01  H.,  11*61  0.,  and  14*60  AgO.  —  Danmiaran  is  a  white  brittle 
resin,  containing,  at  100®,  76*02  p.  c.  C,  9*60  H.,  15*38  0.,  correspond- 
ing to  the  formula,  C**ff'0* ;  it  absorbs  oxygen  when  heated  to  150** — 
175^  Forms  colourless  solutions  with  absolute  alcohol  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine (Thompson).  These  analjaes  and  sUtemenia  do  not  appear  to  be  veiy 
trustworthy  (KrX     , 

Dammar  dissolves  verv  slightly  in  acetone  (Wiedeihold),  completely 
in  volatile  and /erf  oils  (Dulk),  but,  according  to  Stickel,  not  perceptibly 
in  castor^oil.  According  to  Guibourt,  oil  of  turpentine  docs  not  dissolve 
East  Indian  dammar  completely  (contrary  to  Brandes  and  Lucanus), 
and  leaves  80  p.  c.  of  Australian  dammar  undissolved. 
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Gutta  (Gutta-percha). 
C«H». 

SouB^lRAK.     N.  J.  Pharm.  11,  17 ;  J.pr.  Ckem.  39,  373 ;  Dingl  Polyt,  /. 

103,  415 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  64,  380 ;  Kopp's  Jahresher.  1847  and  1848, 

743.' 
Kent.    Sill.  Am.  J.  (3),   6,  246 ;  Kopp's  Jahresher.  1847  aiid  1848, 

744. 
Adriani.     Kopp's  Jahresb€ii\  1850,  519  ;  Phoi-m.  Centr.  1851,  17;  abstr. 

from  Verhandl.  over  de  Gutta  Percha  en  Caoutschouc.    Utrecht,  1850. 

—  Chem.  News,  2,  277,  289,  and  318  ;  Kopp*s  Jahresher.  1860, 496. 
D.  Maclagan.    N.  Ed.  Phil.  J.,  39,  238. 
ASPPE.     J.pr.  Chem.  53,  171 ;  Kopp's  Jahresher.  1851,  530. 
Patek.     Compt.  rend.  35,  109  ;  J.pr.  Chem.  57,  152;  Kopp^s  Jdliresher. 

1852,  637. — Mp.  Chim.  appliquee.  1,  517;  Kopp's  Jahresher.  1859, 

519. 
Baumhauer.     J.  pr.  Chem.  78,  277 ;   Chem.  Centr.  1860,  186 ;  Kopp's 

Jahresher.  1859,  518. 
A.  W.  HoFMANN.     Ann.  Pharm.  115,    297;   Kopp*s  Jahresher.  1859, 

517. 
OuDEMANNs.     ScheiJc.  Onderz.  2   Deel,   3   Stuk,    Onderz.  291;  Kopp's 

Jahresher.  1859,  517. 
W.  A.  Miller.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J.  [2],  8,  273. 

The  hydrocarbon  0®H"  (or  C**H",  according  to  Miller),  the  pure 
gutta,  forms  the  principal  constituent  of  the  hardened  sap  of  Isonandra 
Gutta,  which  occurs  in  commerce  as  gutta-percha. 

Sepm^aiion  from  Gutta-percha.  Gutta-percha,  purified  by  treating  it 
with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  ether ;  the 
mass  which  separates  on  cooliag  is  quickly  pressed,  and  dissolved  in 
boiling  ether ;  and  the  portion  again  deposited  is  washed  with  cold 
ether  and  alcohol :  it  then  becomes  gelatinous.  The  expressed  mass 
is  at  once  melted  by  heating  to  100",  to  prevent  oxidation,  and  dried 
(Baumhauer). 

The  following  methods  also  seem  to  yield  pure  gutta,  although  the 
products  investigated  were  already  changed  by  oxidation. 

1.  Comminuted  gutta-percha  is  treated  with  cold  ether,  or  with 
boiling  absolute  alcohol,  so  long  as  these  liquids  take  up  an3rthing :  the 
residue  is  pure  gutta:  the  filtrate  deposits  <dhan,'vf\)j\stfluavil  remains 
in  solution  (Payen).  —  2.  Gutta-percha  is  treated  in  succession  with 
boiling  water,  which  takes  up  acids  and  a  brown  extract,  with  boiling 
alcohol,  which  extracts  a  soft  resin,  and  with  ether,  which  dissolves  a 
yellowish-white  resin ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
precipitated  with  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  boiling 
alcohol  (Soubeiran.  Adriani  and  Geiseler  adopt  a  similar  process.  —  3.  Gutta- 
percha, previously  treated  with  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  is  dissolved 
in  chloroform  and  precipitated  by  alcohol  (Adiiani).  As  the  solution 
cannot  be  filtered  when  it  containa  more  than  1  part  of  gutta-percha  in 
40  parts  of  chloroform,  and  as  the  strong  solution  clarifies  veiy  slowly 
by  standing,  Maschke  (N.  Br.  Arch.  89,  31)  shakes  the  solution  with 
VOL.  xvn.  z 
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a  little  water,  which  takes  up  the  impurities,  and,  after  allowing  it  to 
stand  for  14  days,  draws  off  the  dear  lower  layer.  The  solution  may  be 
decolorised  with  animal  charcoal ;  alcohol  and  ether  also  extract  the 
brown  colour  from  gutta-percha  which  has  been  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  recovered  from  the  solution  by  distillation,  taking  up  at  the  same 
time  alban  and  fluavil  (Maschke). 

Properties.  White,  fine  powder,  becoming  transparent  at  100°, 
melting  to  a  viscid  mass  at  150°,  and  decomposing  at  higher  tempera- 
tures (Baumhauer).  The  residue  which  remains  on  exhausting  gutta- 
percha with  boiling  alcohol,  or  with  ether,  is  white  and  opaque,  or  semi- 
translucent  in  the  cold,  and  translucent  at  100°,  at  which  temperature 
it  runs  together ;  at  10°  to  30°  it  is  soft,  tough,  ductile,  and  slightly 
elastic.  After  the  removal  of  air-bubbles,  it  is  heavier  than  water 
(Payen). 

Baum-  Hm>- 

hauer.     Hofmonn.  AdrianL      lagan.  Soubeiian. 

40  C 240   ...    88-28  ....  8802  ..,.     8812  ....  87*91  ....  86-86  ....  8S-4ff 

32  H 32  ....     11-77  ....  11-88  ....     12-49  ....  1194  ....  1215  ....  11-47 

C«H«  272  ....  10000  ....  99-90  ....  10061  ....  99*86  ....  98-51  ....  94'94 


Or :  40  0 

240    ..-. 

30     

....      88-88    .... 
....      11-12    .... 

MiUer. 
88*96 

30  H 

....       1104 

C«H»   

270    .... 

....     100-00    .... 

....     10000 

Isomeric  with  dammaryl  (p.  332)  and  caoutchouc  (p.  343). 

Decompositians.  1.  Outta  very  readily  absorbs  oxygen,  especially 
when  in  powder,  whether  in  the  pure  state  or  as  a  constituent  of  com- 
mercial gutta-percha,  formic  acid  being  thereby  produced  (Baumhauer). 

—  a.  Gutta  prepared  as  above  and  dried  in  powder,  whereby  it  be- 
comes transparent,  exhibits  the  composition  a.  —  b.  Gutta  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner  was  almost  entirely  soluble  in  cold  ether  after  drying  (b). 

—  c.  When  gutta-percha,  purified  by  kneading  with  water,  washing 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  drying  in  the  air  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  is 
powdered,  exhausted  with  cold  alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  chloroform, 
alcohol  throws  down  from  the  solution  a  fine  powder,  wliich,  when 
exhausted  with  cold  alcohol  and  dried  in  a  vacuum,  exhibits  the  com- 
position c.  When  again  exhausted  with  alcohol  it  gives  up  to  that 
liquid  a  pale-brown  resin,  which  may  be  obtained  by  recrystallisation 
in  the  form  of  a  white,  somewhat  crystalline  mass  (e) :  d  remains  un- 
dissolved (Baumhauer). 

a-  y  0.  d,  e, 

C    86-80  83-40  6881  ........  67-71  8319 

H   11*72  11-26 9-46     917  1034 

O   .T.         1*48  6-26  21-73     2312  6*4i7 

100-00    100-00 100-00    10000    100-00 

Baumhauer  gives  for  h  the  formuhi  C^ff'O. 

To  such  an  oxidation  is  owing  the  brittleness   of  manufactured 
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gutta-percha,  which  thereby  losee  its  cohesion  and  exhibits  an  altered 
behaviour  with  ether  and  alcohol,  a.  Cold  alcohol  takes  up  from  the 
altered  gutta-percha  a  brown  resin,  tritui-able  to  a  powder  after  drying 
over  oil  of  vitriol  and  at  100'  (at  which  temperature  it  melts),  and  con- 
taining, on  an  average,  62-79  p.  c.  C,  9-29  H.,  and  27-92  0.  —  h.  From 
the  residue  freed  from  a,  boiling  alcohol  takes  up  a  similar  resin,  con* 
taming  67-72  p.c.  0.,  10-09  H.,  and  22-19  0.— c.  The  residue  ex- 
hibits the  composition  of  pure  gutta  (given  above),  and  dissolves  in 
ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene  (A.  W.  Hofmann). 

When  thm  sheets  of  white,  flexible,  gutta-percha,  perfectly  soluble 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  are  frequently  moistened  and  dried,  and  ex- 
posed to  temperatures  varying  between  10°  and  50°,  the  gutta-percha 
hardens  to  a  yellow  brittle  substance,  which  dissolves  partially  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  has  become  partially  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  The  portion  taken  up  by  alcohol  resembles  fluavil;  that 
soluble  in  ether  is  granular,  yellow,  and  scarcely  fusible  at  100°  ;  the 
portion  dissolved  by  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  soft,  white,  and  ductile, 
Qke  gutta-percha.  The  portion  remaining  undissolved  is  yellow  and 
brittle ;  it  swells  in  chloroform,  benzene,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
aktinks  in  ammonia-water  and  acetic  acid  (Payen). 

%  From  Miller's  experiments  it  appears  that  gutta-percha  may  be 
preserved  for  months  and  even  years  with  little  change;  either  in  air 
or  water,  provided  hght  be  excluded ;  sea- water  appears  to  be  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  its  preservation.  But  alternate  exposure  to 
moisture  and  chyness,  especially  if  the  sun's  light  has  also  access  to  it, 
rapidly  destroys  gutta-percha,  rendering  it  brittle,  friable,  and  resinous. 
A  gradual  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place,  and  the  gutta-percha 
slowly  increases  in  weight,  becoming  at  the  same  time  proportionately 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkalis.  Some  portion 
of  the  gutta,  however,  always  remains  unchanged.  % 

Pure  gutta  is  violently  acted  on  by  ozone.  —  It  decomposes  at  a 
temperature  of  180°,  evolves  bubbles  of  vapour  at  210°,  and  begins  to 
froth  up  at  280°  (Baumhauer).  By  dry  difitillation  gaseous  and  liquid 
hydrocarbons  are  produced  (Payen).  —  Nitric  acid  forms  hydrocyanic 
and  formic  acids  (Oudemanns).  —  In  hydrochloric  acid  gas  gutta  assumes 
a  brown-black  colour,  melts  superficially,  and  takes  up  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  over  gutta-percha 
previously  purified  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  brown 
mass  thereby  formed  is  boiled  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  greater 
part,  the  brown  portion  remaining  undissolved  contains,  at  100*^, 
72-98  p.c.  C,  9-05  H.,  3-86  CI.,  and  14-11  0.  On  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution,  exhausting  the  residue  with  cold  alcohol,  evapo- 
rating, again  dissolving  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  cooling  the  solution,  a 
brown,  elastic,  sticky  mass  is  thrown  down,  containing  o3-54  p.  c.  C, 
11-49  H.,  and  5-26  01.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C»*»H".HC1 
(Baumhauer).  — Gutta  turns  brown  in  oil  ofvitriolj  evolving  sulphurous 
acid  (Payen). 

Gutta  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  cold  ether  (see  above),  but  easily 
.  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  chloroform.  It  dissolves  very  slightly 
in  benzene  at  0°,  but  more  freely  at  25°  :  the  solution  saturated  at  30° 
solidifies  to  a  semi-transparent  mass  on  cooling.  It  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  oil  of  turpentine  at  0  ,  but  becomes  suspended  in  the  liquid,  and 
dissolves  on  warming  (Payen).     See  also  autta-pcrcha. 

z  2 
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Gutta-percha  of  Commerce. 

The  hardened  sap  of  Isonandra  Gutta,  an  £a8t  Indian  tree  of  the 
eapotaceons  order.  Sapota  Mnelleri  also  yields  gutta-percha  (Bleek- 
rode).  The  sap,  which  is  fluid  at  first,  soHdifies  to  a  yellow  spongy 
mass  on  boiling  (Oxley,  X,  Ed,  PhiL  J.  44,  286),  or  even  when  kept  in 
bottles  (Baumhaaer).  A  sap  of  this  kind,  altered  a  little  by  transport, 
but  otherwise  in  a  natural  state,  yielded,  on  addition  of  ^ths  of 
alcohol,  14*3  p.c.  of  pure  white  gutta-percha,  the  colouring  matter 
remaining  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  (Bleekrode).  —  The  sap  is  dried  in 
thin  layers ;  or  the  imported  gutta-percha  is  purified  by  rasping  it  in 
cold  water,  whereby  the  organic  matters  and  salts  are  removed,  and 
the  separation  of  pieces  of  wood  and  earthy  impurities  is  facilitated. 
It  is  finally  washed  in  warm  water,  dried  in  vessels  heated  to  110% 
and  kneaded  together  (Payen). 

Getah  MalaJbeoya  is  a  sap  resembling  giitta-percha,  obtained  from 
Palembang.  It  melts  at  170%  and  forms,  with  boiling  water,  a  neutral 
milky  liquid,  precipitable  by  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  chloroform 
(Adi-iani,  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1850,  522).  Concenmig  the  Oetah  Lahoe  of 
India,  see  under  Wax. 

Gutta-percha  is  pale-yellow  or  gi*ey- white,  or  is  coloured  reddish- 
bixDwn  by  pieces  of  bark  falling  into  the  sap.  It  is  nearly  as  hard  as 
wood,  and  tough  and  flexible  between  0°  and  25**.  At  48°  it  becomes 
pasty,  and  at  45''  to  60^  may  be  di*awn  out  into  sheets,  threads,  and 
tubes,  whereby  it  becomes  fibrous,  but  not  so  elastic  as  caoutchouc ; 
on  coohng  it  again  becomes  hard.  Softens  in  hot  water,  and  may  be 
moulded  into  forms  which  it  retains  in  the  cold.  —  Strongly  electric 
when  rubbed.  Sp.  gr.  0-9795  (Soubeiran),  0*966  to  0*999  (AdrianiV, 
0*979,  but  heavier  than  water  when  completely  freed  from  air  (Payen). 
Nearly  inodorous. 

The  gutta-percha  of  commerce  is  a  mixture  of  pure  gutta,  casein,  a 
vegetable  acid,  a  resin  soluble  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
another  resin  soluble  in  alcohol  (Soubeiran).  It  cod  tains  5*18  p.c.  of 
ash  (Adriani).  Contains  75  to  82  p.  c.  of  pure  gutta,  16  to  14  p.  c.  of 
alban,  and  to  6  to  4  p.  c.  of  fluavil,  besides  small  quantities  of  salts, 
fat,  volatile  oil,  colouring  matter,  and  nitrogenous  vegetable  substances 
(Payen). 

%  Miller  found  in  a  sample  of  good  commercial  gutta-percha 
taken  from  a  new  cable,  pure  gutta  79*70  p.  c,  soft  resin  15*10, 
vegetable  fibre  2*18,  moisture  2*50,  and  ash  0*52.  The  moisture  was 
mechanically  diffused  through  the  mass,  and  seems  to  have  some  in- 
fluence on  its  pliability  and  toughness.  100  pt«.  of  the  commercial 
sample,  dried  at  100°  till  it  ceased  to  lose  weight,  contained  (deducting 
the  ash)  8:k*66  p.c.  C,  1115  H.,  and  4*19  0.  This  g^tta-percha 
softens  and  hquefies  at  100°.  It  is  soluble,  with  the  cxcei)tion  of  a  few 
flocks  of  fibrous  matter,  in  benzene,  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  ether. 
Alcohol  dissolves  none  of  the  pure  gutta,  but  extracts  a  portion  of  the 
soft  resin.  This  resin  is  an  oxidised  compound,  probably  in  a  transi- 
tional state  to  a  higher  dcgiee  of  oxidation.  It  was  found  to  contain 
76*65  p.  c.  C,  11*16  H.,  and  12*69  0.  The  true  gutta  was  extracted 
nearly  pure  from  the  above-mentioned  commercial  sample  by  dissolving* 
it  in  benzene,  filtering,  and  adding  alcohol,  whereby  a  coagulum  of 
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nearly  pure  gutta  was  separated,  containing  87*22  p.c.  C,  1204:  II., 
and  0*74  0.,  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen  being  probably  due  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  resin  precipitated  at  the  same  time.  % 

According  to  Arppe  (J.  pr.  Cheni.  53,  171 ;  Kopp's  JaJiresh.  1851, 
630,  gutta-percha  contains  chips,  sand,  and  similar  bodies,  salts  of 
apocrenic  acid,  and  six  different  resins,  which  may  be,  separated  as  fol- 
lows :  Gutta-percha  is  purified  by  softening  it  in  boiUng  water,  digest- 
ing it  repeatedly  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*81,  and  evaporating  the 
BoTution.  The  residue  consists  of  a  mixture  of  resins,  which  are  dis- 
solved by  ether,  with  the  exception  of  alpha-resin.  The  ethereal 
solutiji  is  evaporated;  the  semifluid,  sticky  residue  is  boiled  with 
alcohol;  and  the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  undissolved  portion, 
which  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  delta-resin  with  lime.  The  ethereal 
solution  leaves  on  evaporation  a  mixture  of  sticky  gamma-resin  and 
crystalline  beta-resin,  separable  by  cold  absolute  alcohol,  which  leaves 
the  latter  undissolved.  —  The  gutta-percha  exhausted  by  boiling 
alcohol  of  sp.  gi".  0-81  gives  up  to  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-83  a  further 
portion  of  delta-resin,  while  tlicre  remains  undissolved  a  mixture  of 
epsilon-  and  eta-resin,  the  former  of  which  is  more  easily  soluble  than 
the  latter  in  ether.  — Alpha-resin  is  white,  difficultly  fusible,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  alcohol  in  indistinct  crystals.  —  Beta-resin^  0*®11®0*, 
forms  long  needles,  melting  at  125**,  and  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a 
colourless  glass,  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  Gatama-vesinj  C**IPO*,  is  pale- 
brown,  sticky,  and  fusible  at  50° ;  in  water  it  is  converted  into  white 
flocks,  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  —  Deita-resiuj  C*'H**0',  forms  colour- 
less granules,  melting  at  175°,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  difficultly  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and  not  precipitable  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  — 
Epsilon-resin,  C**H*"0^*^,  is  a  white  powder,  melting  at  55°,  precipitable 
from  its  ethereal  solution  by  alcohol.  — Eta-resin,  C^^H*^,  is  white  and 
soft,  ropy  at  40°,  brown  at  110^,  and  brick-red  after  cooling.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  ether,  and  veiy  slightly  soluble  in  boiUng 
alcohol:  it  forms  the  principal  part  of  gutta-percha.  Epsilon-  and 
eta-resins  are  inflamed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  and  oxidised  by  weaker 
acid,  with  formation  of  picric  acid.  Thus,  according  to  Arppe,  whoso  work 
IB  before  me  only  in  extracts  (Er.). 

Gutta-percha  yields  by  drt/  distillation,  first  a  clear  yellow,  then  a 
dark  oil,  of  variable  boiling-point  and  s]).  gr.  0*909,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  57*66  per  cent.  (Adriani).  The  oil  contains  10  at.  C.  to 
8  at.  n.  (Maclagan).  The  dry  distillation  of  gutta-percha  proceeds  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  caoutchouc,  yielding  a  little  acid  water,  vola- 
tile bases,  hevene  (ace  under  Caoutchouc),  and  a  little  isoprene  and  caout- 
chin,  together  with  an  empyreumatic  product,  which  may  be  removed 
by  rectifying  the  distillate  over  caustic  potash  (Williams).  —  Gutta- 
percha is  very  inflammable,  and  bu7m3  with  a  bright  flame  (Oxley).  — 
Oil  ofx'itnol  carbonises  and  corrodes  gutta-percha,  evolving  sulphurous 
acid  —  Nitric  acid  softens  gutta-percha  and  dissolves  it  on  boiling, 
whereupon  wat/Cr  throws  down  a  soft  yellow  resin ;  ultimately  cam- 
phretic  acid  and  the  decomposition-products  of  albumin  are  formed 
(Schwanert,  Ann,  Pharm.  128,  124).  —  Strong  hjdrochlmnc  acid  attacks 
gutta-percha  slowly  at  20°,  renderuig  it  brown  and  brittle  (Paj-en). 

Gutta-percha  is  insoluble  in  water,  though  boiling  water  takes  up 
from  it  an  acid  (Adriani)  and  a  brown  extract  (Soubeiran).  —  It  is  in- 
soluble in   acid9  and  alkalis.      Liquid  carbonic  acid  extracts  brown 
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colouring  matter,  and  leaves  the  undissolved  portion  white  as  before" 
(Gore,  Chim.  pure.  3,  214).  —  Bisulphide  of  carbon  dissolves  gutta- 
percha even  in  the  cold,  with  the  exception  of  a  brown  substance 
(Payen),  and  leaves  it  unchanged  and  not  viscid  on  evaporation.  The 
solution  can  be  filtered  only  when  not  more  than  1  part  of  gutta-percha 
is  dissolved  in  12  parts  of  the  bisulphide  (Gieseler,  N.  Br.  Arch.  83,  9). 
'  The  pale-brown  solution  renders  paper  and  wood  water-proof  (Vogel, 
Bepert.  98,  402).  —  Gutta-percha  does  not  dissolve,  or  dissolves  only  to 
the  extent  of  22  per  cent.  (Payen)  in  absolute  alcohol;  moreover, 
aJcohol  precipitates  most  of  the  other  solutions.  See  abore.  —  It  is 
insoluble  in  nitrous  ether  (J,  Chim»  med.  24,  486)  and  in  acetic  add. 
Ether  softens  it  in  the  cold,  and  dissolves  it  on  warming  (Soubeiran). 
Vogel  found  gutta-percha  insoluble ;  Kent  found  it  slightly  soluble ; 
Payen,  soluble  to  the  extent  of  22  p.  c.  only,  in  ether ;  Schwerdtfeger 
found  it  only  partially  soluble  even  in  boiling  ether ;  Maclagan  and 
fiofmann,  on  the  contrary,  found  it  soluble  in  ether.  Gutta-percha 
purified  by  kneading  with  water  and  washing  with  hvdrochloric  acid, 
and  dried,  dissolves,  with  the  exception  of  brown  fiocks,  in  boiling 
ether,  the  solution  solidifying  to  a  jelly  on  cooling  (Baumhauer). 

Gutte-percha  dissolves  easilv  in  chloroform ;  the  solution  cannot  be 
filtered  when  it  contains  more  than  1  part  of  gutta-percha  in  16  parts 
of  chloroform.  The  solution,  mixed  with  3  parts  of  ether  and  kept  for 
some  time  below  15*^,  deposits  the  gutta-percha  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder  (Kent\  The  solution  in  chloroform  is  precipitable  by  alcohol, 
but  not  by  etner  (Schwerdtfeger).  Glycerin  containing  acetic  acid  or 
tartaric  acid  dissolves  gutta-percha  when  heated  ovQr  the  water-bath 
(Dullo,  Poli/t,  Notizhl  20,  91). 

Gutta-percha  dissolves  in  benzene  (Mansfield) ;  it  dissolves  only  par* 
tially  in  benzene  and  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  cold,  but  almost  compl^ly 
on  warming  (Payen).  Bock  oil,  coal-tar  oil,  resin  oil,  the  empyreumOUc 
oils  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha,  terebene,  and  hydrochlorate  ofteribene 
dissolve  gutta-percha,  and  leave  it  unchanged  on  evaporation,  but  if 
oil  of  turpentine  containing  resins  is  employed,  it  remains  in  a  sticky 
state.  Olive  oil  is  without  action  on  gutta-percha  in  the  cold ;  the  hot 
oil  dissolves  a  little,  and  deposits  it  again  on  cooling  (Payen). 

%  On  exposing  samples  of  sheet  gutta-percha  for  nine  months  to  the 
action  of  linseed  oil,  boiled  and  unboiled  Stockholm  tar,  and  coal-tar^  it 
was  found  that  these  liquids  had  not  exerted  any  perceptible  solvent 
action  upon  the  gutta,  which  retained  its  texture  and  tenacity  in  all  those 
portions  which  had  been  fairly  submerged  in  the  liquid,  and  protected 
from  the  light  and  atmospheric  air ;  but  in  those  portions  which  had 
projected  into  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  jar,  where  it  was 
also  exposed  to  the  effects  of  diffused  daylight,  the  texture  had 
become  rotten,  and  the  material  more  or  less  brittle  and  resinous. 
These  liquids  exclude  oxygen  from  the  gutta-percha,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  exert  a  preservative  influence  upon  it,  without,  however,  in 
any  degree  softening  or  dissolving  its  texture.  Hence  they  are  likely 
to  be  highly  valuable  agents  in  coating  the  insulating  material  of  tele- 
graphic cables  (Miller).  % 

Alban,  Light,  pulverulent  mass,  made  up  of  microscopic,  transparent 
laminsd  (Payen).  At  ordinary  temperatures  its  composition  agrees 
with  the  formula  C»IP«0* ;  at  130**  it  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C»H"0(Oudemanns).  — Meltsatl40°(0udemanns),  at  160^  to  180% 
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to  a  transparent  oil,  which  remains  transparent  on  cooling,  and  solidi- 
fies to  a  cracked  mass  a  little  heavier  than  water  (Payen).  It  is  not 
attacked  by  cold  or  boiling'  water,  or  by  caustic  potash  or  dilute  adds. 
Strong  solphoric  and  nitric  acids  act  violently  upon  it,  as  upon  gutta- 
percha ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  without  action.  —  Alban  dissolves  very 
easily  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  chloroform,  benzene,  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  ether,  crystallising  from  the  latter  on  evaporation  in  long,  pearly 
lamina.  It  dissolves  freely  in  warm  absolute  alcohol,  ciystallising 
from  the  solution  on  cooling,  and  also  on  evaporation  (Payen). 
According  to  Oudemauns,  it  dissolves  in  196  parts  of  cold,  and  19  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol. 

FluaviL  When  freed  from  alcohol,  which  it  obstinately  retains, 
by  heating  to  100°  in  a  vacuum  till  frothing  ceases,  it  is  a  lemon- 
yellow,  amorphous  mass,  solid  and  brittle  at  0°,  pasty  at  50^,  melting 
at  100**  to  110°  (Payen).  According  to  Oudemanns,  it  is  C*»H^.  — 
Boils  when  strongly  heated,  undergoing  decomposition.  Violently 
attacked  by  oil  of  vitriol  and  strong  nitric  add,  but  not  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  or  alkalis.  —  Dissolves  in  cold  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  chloroform,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  is  left  in  an  amorphous  state  on  evaporation;  under  favourable 
conditions,  however,  it  appears  to  crystaHise  (Payen). 
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Fedevharz.  Gnmmi  elastictim.  India-ruhher.  —  First  made  known  in 
Europe  by  Bouguer  and  Condamine  in  1736.  —  The  milky  juices  of 
the  most  various  plants,  according  to  Schleidcn  all  milky  saps,  contain 
caoutchouc.  The  inspissated  sap  of  the  following  plants  forms  the 
caoutchouc  of  commerce,  which  comes  from  the  northern  part  of  South 
America,  from  the  East  Indies  and  the  Sunda  Islands,  as  well  as  from 
Madagascar.  A.  America.  The  Euphorbiacese :  Siphonia  elastkay  S. 
lutea^  and  S.  hrevifolia ;  the  Apocynaceae :  Hancornia  speciosa ;  the  Arto- 
carpacese :  Artocarpm  integrifolia^  Castilleja  elmtica^  CecropiapeUatay  also 
PoUetri  Sapotea  MuHeriana.  —  B.  India.  The  Apocynacese :  Urceola 
elastica;  Artocarpacese :  Ficus  elastica^  F.  indica,  and  F.  religiosa. — 
0.  Madagascar.     Vahea  gummifera,  of  the  apocynaceous  order. 

The  caoutchouc  of  opium  possesses  the  same  properties  as  com- 
mercial caoutchouc,  but  dissolves  more  easily  in  ether  and  in  volatile 
and  fixed  oils,  probably  on  account  of  its  finer  state  of  division.  It 
contains  87*89  p.c.  C,  and  12*11  11.  (Pellctier,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys» 
50,  277 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  5,  177).     See  also  Buchholz  {N.  Tr.  8,  1,  37). 

The  diied  saps  of  Ficvs  Carica,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias  and  E.  ojf., 
Papaver  somniferumy  Asclqnas  synaca^  A.  gigantea,  Lacttica  aativa, 
Cichorium  Intybus,  several  species  of  Sonchua  and  other  plants,  yield 
caoutchouc-like  substances,  which  remain  on  exhausting  the  dried  sap 
with  water  and  alcohol,  or  may  be  precipitated  from  an  ethereal  solution 
by  alcohol:  Native  Caoutchouc.  See  Carradori  (-4wn.  Chim.  Phys,  26, 
58),  Ricord  Madiana(J.  Pharm.  16,  107).  The  substance  obtained  from 
Ficus  Carica  appears,  according  to  Bizio  {Brugn.  Giot^.  20,  41),  to  be 
identical  with  viscin. 

The  sap  of  the  Ficus  elastica  cultivated  in  Germany  contained  in 
1827,  a  colourless,  soft  resin,  gum,  and  viscin ;  the  same  substances 
were  found  also  in  1835  in  the  sap  which  exuded  from  the  cut  ends  of 
young  green  twigs  of  the  same  tree ;  but  the  less  fluid  sap  flowing 
from  incisions  made  in  the  stem  of  the  tree  dried  up  quickly  to  caout- 
chouc (Nesenbeck  &  Marquart).  —  The  sap  of  Ficus  elastica  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  water,  the  farther  from  the  root  it  is  extracted.  The 
sapof  the  terminal  buds  contained  17*7  p.c,  that  of  the  parts  immediately 
below  20*98  p.c,  and  that  from  still  lower  25*15  p.c.  of  solid  con- 
stituents, 9*57,  p.  c  of  those  from  the  sap  of  the  terminal  buds  con 
sisting  of  caoutchouc  (Adrian!). 

The  sap  of  Siphonia  elastica  conveyed  in  a  nearly  unaltered  condition, 
in  closed  vessels,  from  South  America  to  England  contained  31*7  p.  c  of 
caoutchouc,  besides  wax,  bitter  substance,  gum,  albumin,  and  56*4 
p.  c  of  water,  with  salts  and  acetic  acid.  It  formed  a  pale-yellow,  thick, 
homogeneous  cream,  of  sp.  gr.  1'012,  having  an  acid  odour  hke  that  of 
spoilt  milk.  When  left  at  rest,  it  separated  into  a  lower  dark-brown 
transparent  liquid,  and  an  upper  white,  opaque,  creamy  portion.     In 
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thin  layers  it  dried  up  to  ordinary  caoutchouc  in  the  air.  When  heated 
it  curdled  instantaneously  from  separation  of  caoutchouc ;  the  addition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  but  not  of  water  or  aqueous  alkalis, 
also  threw  down  the  caoutchouc  (Faraday).  Fresh  caoutchouc-sap 
curdles  in  the  air,  like  milk  turning  sour ;  the  separation  being  hastened 
by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  chloride  of  sodium.  It  may  be 
preserved,  mixed  with  ^th  of  ammonia- water,  in  air-tight  vessels  filled 
with  the  liquid  (Johnson,  DingL  130, 156)Boussingault  &  Rivero  {Ann. 
Chim.  Phf8.  23,  220),  examined  a  sap  from  Mexico,  the  caoutchouc  of 
which  was  completely  precipitable  by  ammonia.  —  The  reddish- white 
caoutchouc-sap  kept  in  bottles  turns  brown-red  in  the  air  (Baumhauer). 

On  fig-tree  sap,  see  Bizio  {Br.  Arch.  22,  158),  Trteoli^re  (BuU.  Fharm.  6,  316), 
Landerer  {Repert.  72,  353 ;  84,  70) :  on  the  sap  of  FUms  s^hesiris  and  F.  doliaria^ 
Peckolt  (y.  JBr,  Arch.  105,  31) ;  on  a  sap  from  Guiana,  Hancock  {Ed.  N.  FhiL  J.  1, 
240).    Some  other  saps  arc  described  in  the  Appendix  (p.  351). 

If  the  exuding  sap  of  the  etem  of  Ficus  religiosa  be  received  in 
ether,  a  colom-less  synip  is  obtained,  which  when  dihited  with  more 
ether  throws  down  a  deposit.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  caout- 
chouc remains  as  an  elastic  mass,  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering 
wax  by  boiling  with  alcohol  (Nesenbeck  &  Marquart).  —  The  sap  of 
Siphonia  elastica  diluted  with  4  parts  of  water,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours,  deposits  the  caoutchouc  in  the  form  of  a  creamy 
layer,  to  be  purified  by  repeated  washing  with  water.  This  very 
finely  divided  caoutchouc,  intimately  mixed  with  water,  is  converted 
into  a  soft  curdy  mass  on  removing  the  water  by  evaporation  or  by  the 
action  of  drying  substances,  and  when  further  evaporated  or  pressed, 
passes  into  a  close  elastic  condition,  after  wliich  it  is  no  longer  miscible 
to  a  cream  with  water  (Faraday). 

The  caoutchouc  of  commerce  is  made  by  drying  successive  layers 
of  the  sap  on  clay  over  a  fire,  or  by  evaporating  it  in  the  sun.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  sap  to  curdle  in  the  air,  and  then 
removing  the  upper  solid  elastic  portion  from  tlie  whey  beneath.  — 
Pure  caoutchouc  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  crude  product  in  chloro- 
form and  precipitating  with  alcohol  (Adriani). 

Pm^  caoutchouc  appears  white  and  opaque  so  long  as  it  contains 
water  between  it«  particles,  but  after  long  drying  in  the  air,  it  becomes 
colourless  and  transparent,  and  only  slightly  coloiured  in  large  masses. 
It  possesses  the  elasticity  of  ordinary  caoutchouc,  has  a  silky  lustre 
and  a  fibrous  appearance  when  stretched,  and  exliibits  no  trace  of  tex- 
ture (Faraday).  According  to  Paycn,  however,  thin  sheets  of  crude 
caoutchouc  exhibit  irregular  rounded  pores,  and  under  a  magnifying 
power  of  300  diameters  a  reticulated  texture.  See  also  Page  {JRepert.  Pat 
Invent.  1858).  —  Common  caoutchouc  is  generally  black  outside,  pale- 
yellow  within,  and  opaque ;  the  lighter  cut  surfaces  soon  turn  brown 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Sp.  gr.  of  pure  caoutchouc  =  0*925  (Faraday), 
of  commercial  0*9335  (Brisson),  of  the  bottle  India-rubber  0*9454 ;  of 
the  so-called  Speckgummi  0*9628  at  20°  (Adriani),  varying  in  different 
kinds  between  0'919  and  0-943  (Ure).  The  specific  gravity  is  not  in- 
creased by  pressure  (Faraday).  —  At  ordinary  temperatures  caoutcliouc 
is  soft,  tough,  and  highly  elastic ;  freshly  cut  surfaces  remain  for  a  long 
time  sticky,  and  may  be  united  together  so  that  the  connection  is  as 
perfect  at  the  joint  as  at  any  other  part.  Below  0°  it  is  hard,  slightly 
flexible,  no  longer  adhesive  on  freshly  cut  surfaces,  and  but  slightly 
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elastic.  Itevol ves  heat  when  stretched ;  a  string  of  caontchonc  by  wluch 
a  weight  is  suspended  contracts  when  waimed  and  expands  on  cooling 
rGk>agh,  N.  Gehl,  9,  217). — Caoutchouc  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity 
(Faraday);  and  becomes  highly  electric  when  rubbed. — Has  a  faint 
odour.  Tasteless.  —  It  is  not  quite  impervious  to  water,  since  tEnder 
water  it  gradually  absorbs  the  liquid  and  becomes  opaque  (Faraday). 
According  to  Chevreul  and  Peyron,  it  is  not  quite  impermeable  by  gases ; 
Berzelius,  however,  found  the  barometric  pressure,  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air  pump  with  india-rubber  joint,  unchanged  after  twenty-four 
hours. 

Faraday.         Ure.  WilliainB. 

Purified.  Brown.  Yellow. 

4dC  240    ....      88-24    ....      87*2    ....    9000  ....    861    ....      87*2 

82  H 82    ....      1176    ....       128    ....      911  ....     12-3     ....      128 

C«H«    272    ....     10000    ....     1000    ....     9911     ....    984    ....    lOOO 

The  following  fonnuliB  hare  been  proposed  for  the  compodtion  of  caoutGhoiio : 
0»H«  (Ure),  C8H7  (Faraday ;  Payen  &  PeUetier)  C^ffo  (Soubeiran).  The  abore 
formula  of  Williame  agrees  with  the  composition  of  the  oil  of  caoutchouc.  — Iflomfiric 
with  dammaryl  and  gutta-percha. 

if  Pure  unmanufactured  or  vir^n  Para  caoutchouc  and  good  sheet 
masticated  or  manufactured  caoutchouc  were  found  by  Miller  to  con- 
tain:— 

Virgin.  Masticated. 

Pure  caoutchouc  96*6    96*64 

Moisture 1*3    0*82 

Besin  1*8    2*06 

Ash 0-8     0-48 

1000    100-00 

On  deducting  moisture  and  ash,  the  elementary  composition  is  :— 

Virgin.  Masticated. 

Carbon  86-82  86-58 

Hydrogen  11-11  „....       12-06 

Oxygen  807  241 


100-00    100-00  % 

Crude  caoutchouc  contains  a  nearly  insoluble  ingredient,  tough^ 
elastic,  and  slightly  sticky,  which  is  the  pure  caoutchouc,  or  caoutchouc 
proper,  together  with  a  soluble,  ductile,  sticky  body,  fat^  volatile  oil, 
nitrogenous  matters,  one  of  which  is  extracted,  together  with  the  fat, 
by  alcohol  and  water  (Payen).  It  contains  sulphuretted,  nitrogenous, 
and  chlorinated  substances,  which  pass  over,  more  or  less  decomposed 
on  dry  distillation  (Cloez  &  Girard,  Con^t  rend.  60,  874). 

Caoutchouc  oxidises  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  becomes 
brittle.  When  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  for  a  month,  it  contains  78'26 
p.  c.  C,  11-34  H.,  and  11-40  0.  (Adriani). 

%  500  grains  of  pale-brown  virgin  Para  caoutchouc  in  a  narrow 
tape-like  strip,  exposed  in  netting  in  the  open  air  to  sun  and  rain  for 
nine  months,  became  blackened  and  rotten,  but  was  neither  sticky  nor 
crumbled,  and  increased  in  weight  34-5  grains  or  7  p.  c.  —  Another 
similar  piece  exposed  to  air  and  light  for  the  same  time  in  a  dry  bottle 
placed  with  its  mouth  downwards,  gained,  by  absorption  of  oxygen. 
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14  grains  or  2*8  p.  c,  and  became  brown,  soft,  and  sticky,  especially 
in  the  parts  most  exposed  to  light.  It  gave  up  to  alcohol,  11-81  p.c. 
of  an  oxidised  soft  viscous  resin,  containing  f>7*23  p.  c.  carbon,  9*34 
hydrogen,  and  23*23  oxygen.  —  A  similar  Kample  of  masticated  sheet 
caoutchouc  exposed  to  sun  and  rain  collected  into  a  sticky  mass  which 
had  lost  its  tenacity  and  elasticity.  Another  sample  of  the  same 
exposed  in  the  inverted  bottle  to  diffused  light  and  air,  gained  8  grains 
or  1*6  p.  c,  and  collected  into  a  lump  whidi  was  viscous  and  had  lost 
its  elasticity,  especially  in  the  parts  most  exposed  to  light.  Alcohol 
extracted  from  it  12*64  p.  c.  of  resinous  matter.  A  third  sample 
exposed  freely  to  the  air  in  a  glass  bottle,  but  kept  in  the  dark^ 
gained  only  0*6  p.  c,  showed  no  alteration  in  tenacity  or  elasticity,  and 
yielded  to  alcohol  only  2  p.  c.  of  resin  (Millei;).  T 

From  calico  which  had  been  saturated  with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc 
in  naphtha,  and  had  been  left  to  itself  for  six  years,  benzene  extracted 
a  brownish-yellow  resin,  fusible  below  100°,  and  containing  64*00  p.  c. 
C,  8*46  H.,  and  27*54  0.  The  resin  closely  resembled  shellac,  dis- 
solved in  alkalis,  and  was  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  acids, 
and  was  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  but  in- 
soluble in  sulphide  of  carbon  and  oil  of  turpentine  (Spiller,  Ghent.  Soc. 
J.  [2]  8,  44;  Ckem.  Centr,  1865,  495). 

Caoutchouc  when  heated  in  the  air  bums  with  a  bright  white, 
smoky  flame,  emitting  a  disagreeable  odour.  —  According  to  Achard  it 
melts  at  about  125®  [160°  (Himly)],  giving  off  aromatic  odours,  and 
remains  of  a  tarry  consistence  on  cooling ;  but  after  longer  melting,  it 
oools  to  a  black,  brittle  mass.  When  pure  caoutchouc  is  gently  heated 
in  a  glass  tube,  it  volatilises  in  a  decomposed  state,  leaving  only  a 
trace  of  charcoal  (Faraday). 

The  products  of  the  6xy  distiliatian  of  ordinary  caoutchouc  are  car- 
bonic acid,  hydrocarbons,  ammoniacal  water,  and  empyreumatic  oils, 
the  last  of  which  are  yellow  and  fluid  when  distilled  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture»  but  brown  and  thick  and  have  a  stronger  smell  at  high  tempera- 
tares  (Achard).  There  remains  a  little  porous  charcoal,  together  with 
ash. 

The  empyreumatic  caoutchouc  oily  purified  [from  volatile  bases 
(Williams)]  by  treating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  solid 
caustic  potash,  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  of  various  boiling-points. 
By  submitting  it  to  fractional  distillation,  at  last  over  sodium,  the 
following  products  are  obtained.  1.  A  very  easily  volatile  liquid, 
consisting,  according  to  Himly,  of  eupione  (xv,  152),  boiUng  at  33°  to 
44°  [see  on  the  contrary,  Liebig,  Ann.  Fharm.  16,  61];  according  to  Bouchardat 
butylene  (x,  66),  boiling  at  10°,  and  cautchene  (x,  21),  boiling  at 
14*5°  ;  according  to  Wilhams  iaopreney  C**'H»,  boiling  at  37°  to  40°.  — 
2.  A  body  boiling  at  171*5°,  =  caoutchin  (xiv,  326),  C"H".  —  3.  Hevene, 
or  Heveene,  the  least  volatile  of  the  oils,  having  an  amber-yellow  colour, 
of  sp.  gr.  0'921  at  21°,  boiling  at  about  315°,  and  remaining  fluid  in 
the  cold.  This  body  has  a  faint  empyreumatic  odour,  and  a  harsh 
taste,  and  is  without  action  on  polarised  hght:  it  contains  86*11 
p.  c.  C.,  and  14*02  H.,  or  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. Hevene  is  inflammable  and  not  completely  volatile  without  de- 
composition :  it  absorbs  chlorine  abundantly,  giving  off  hydrochloric 
add,  and  is  converted  into  a  black  resin.  Hevene  forms  with  oil  of 
vitriol  a  viscid  mass,  from  which  there  separates  a  colourless  oil  boiling 
at  228°  (Bouchardat). 
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Nitric  acid  coIoutb  caoutchouc  yellow,  evolving  nitrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  producing  oxalic  acid  and  a  fatty  body. 
Six  parts  of  fuming  nitric  add  dissolve  1  part  of  caoutchouc  completely, 
with  effervescence,  forming  a  dark-brown  solution,  from  which  water 
throws  down  yellow  flocks,  soluble  in  alcohol,  acids,  and  alkalis,  and 
inflammable  at  100°  (Achard),  Melted  caoutchouc  takes  fire  when 
strong  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon  it  (Hare).  When  digested  for  12 
hours  with  nitric  acid,  caoutchouc  is  converted  into  a  soft,  yellow, 
non-elastic  mass  (Roxburgh).  Caoutchouc  is  dissolved  by  boiling  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*35,  without  any  violent  action,  forming  camphretic 
add  and  a  small  quantity  of  resin  precipitable  by  water  (Schwanert, 
Ann.  Pharm.  128,  123).  —  Oil  of  vitriol  converts  moderately  thin 
pieces  of  caoutchouc,  after  some  days  only,  into  a  black  friable  sub- 
stance without  dissolving  it  (Roxburgh) :  when  heated,  it  produces  a 
tiu*pentine-like  mass,  from  which  water  separates  a  black  brittle  resin 
(Achard).  —  The  dark-brown  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  decolorised  by  passing  chlorine-gas  into  it,  and  on  subsequent 
addition  of  water,  deposits  a  white,  non-elastic  mass.  Sulphurous  acid 
acts  in  the  same  manner  (Traun).  —  When  thrown  upon  melted  chlorate 
of  potash^  caoutchouc  bums  with  a  very  bright  flame,  evolving  a  large 
quantity  of  heat,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  glass  tube  containing  it  is 
melted  (Bottger,  iV;  Repert.  6,  247). 

Combinations.  Caoutchouc  does  not  dissolve  in  water  at  any  tem- 
perature, but  swells  up  and  becomes  sticky  in  boiling  water ;  after 
cooling  it  remains  softer  and  more  bulky  than  before,  and  is  found  to 
have  taken  up  water.  Tliin  strips  of  caoutchouc  kept  in  water  for  30 
days  take  up  from  18*7  to  26*4  p.  c,  and  increase  in  length  and  thick- 
ness (Payen).  Boiling  water  sometimes  takes  up  a  little  resin  from 
commercial  caoutchouc. 

T  A  narrow  strip  of  virgin  Para  caoutchouc,  weighing  500  grains, 
exposed  to  diffused  light  in  freshwater  in  an  open  bottle,  became  white 
and  opaque  from  absorption  of  moisture,  and  increased  by  86  grains,  or 
17  per  cent.,  but  experienced  no  other  alteration  in  chemical  properties, 
and  resumed  its  original  characters  when  dried.  A  similar  sample  ex- 
posed in  sea-water,  in  an  open  bottle  to  diffused  light,  absorbed  3*6 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water,  but  was  only  a  little  altered  in 
appearance,  not  in  chemical  composition.  A  sheet  of  masticated 
caoutchouc  immersed  in  fresh  water,  open  to  the  air  and  diffused  lights 
increased  87  per  cent,  by  absorption  of  water,  that  is  to  say,  it  nearly 
doubled  its  weight.  It  became  white,  opaque,  slimy,  and  sticky  when 
pressed,  and  allowed  water  to  be  squeezed  out  by  pressure.  It  lost 
weight  rapidly  by  drying  when  exposed  to  the  air.  —  Another  sample 
similar  to  the  last,  but  exposed  in  sea-water,  became  slightly  opaque 
and  slimy,  but  increased  only  6  per  cent,  in  weight  by  absorption.  A 
second  sample,  in  sea-water  in  a  closed  bottle,  emitted  a  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  gauied  5*6  per  cent,  in  weight  by  absorption. 
Its  elasticity  and  tenacity  were  not  impaired.  A  quantity  of  acetate  of 
potash  having  been  enclosed  in  bags  made  of  sheet  rabber  and  accu- 
rately sealed,  and  the  bags  immersed  in  water,  the  salt  in  each  of  the 
bags  was  found  at  the  end  of  nine  months  to  have  become  liquefied  by 
the  water  which  it  had  absorbed,  and  the  bags  had  in  each  case  gained 
in  weight  several  grains  (Miller).  T 

Caoutchouc  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  not  acted 
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upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  —  Aqueous  potash^  even  in  very  strong 
solution  (Faraday),  and  alcoholic  potash  are  without  action  on  caout- 
chouc, even  when  heated  (Bernard;  Achard).     Contrary  to  Thopey  aoid 

Thomson,  who  found  it  softened  and  dissolred  thereby Caoutchouc  is  not 

acted  on  by  ammonia-gas :  when  digested  for  some  months  in  solution 
of  ammonia,  it  colours  the  liquid  browD,  assumes  a  silky  lustre,  and 
swells  up,  and  when  shaken  with  oil  of  tiurpentine,  dissolves  to  an  emul- 
sion, from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  caoutchouc  separates  in  the 
form  of  a  cream  on  standing  (Ann.  Pharm.  23,  359).  See  also  Sumers 
{Dingl,  64,  77;  69, 158) — Caoutchouc  is  apparently  not  altered  in  liquid 
carbonic  acid,  but  when  taken  out  of  the  liquid,  it  swells  up  to  six  or 
eight  times  its  volume  and  afterwards  contracts  again,  havmg  become 
white  throughout  the  entire  mass  (Gore,  Eep.  Chim.pure,  3,  214). 

By  contact  with  sulphur^  under  favourable  conditions,  caoutchouc  is 
converted  into  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  further  into  vulcanised  caoutchouc 
less  rich  in  sulphur,  and  hardened  caoutchouc. 

a.  When  sheets  of  caoutchouc,  2  or  3  millimetres  thick,  are  im- 
meraed  for  two  or  three  hours  in  melted  sulphur,  at  a  temperature  of 
112®  to  116°,  the  sulphur  permeates  the  pores  of  the  caoutchouc  more 
quickly  than  water  or  alcohol  would  do,  and  increases  its  weight  from 
10  to  15  p.  c.  without  altering  its  behaviour  towards  solvents.  If  it 
be  now  heated  from  135®  to  160°  for  a  few  minutes,  combination  with  the 
sulphur  takes  place  and  it  is  converted  into  vulcanised  caoutchouc. 
Hancock's  process  (Lond,  Journal  of  Arts,  1845,  178). 

Vulcanised  caoutchouc  remains  equally  elastic  and  soft  at  tempe- 
ratures vaiying  between— 20°  and  +  50°,  and  does  not  soften  to  any 
great  extent  even  at  100°  or  higher.  —  Under  water  it  takes  up  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  the  liquid  than  crude  caoutchouc,  and  permits  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  vessels  made  of  it  to  a  much  less  extent. 
The  combination  with  sulphur  does  not  alter  the  proportion  of  carbon 
to  hydrogen,  which  corresponds,  as  in  crude  caoutchouc,  to  the  formula 
C®ir  (Payen).  Vulcanised  caoutchouc  is  much  less  easily  attacked 
by  solvents  than  crude  caoutchouc ;  but,  according  to  Baumhauer,  it 
is  rendered  porous  by  the  action  of  ozone. 

%  Miller  found  that  a  sheet  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  exposed  in 
netting  to  the  sun  and  rain,  lost  2  p.  c.  in  weight,  and  was  scarcely 
less  tenacious  than  at  first.  A  similar  sheet  immersed  in  fresh  water 
absorbed  19  p.  c,  but  was  not  otherwise  altered.  A  similar  sheet  in  sea- 
water  became  rather  more  slimy,  but  gained  only  1*6  p.  c  in  weight,  f 

Vulcanised  caoutchouc  may  also  l)e  obtained  by  mixing  crude  caout- 
chouc with  finely-powdered  sulphur  and  heating  to  135°  to  160°  (Oood- 
year*8  method),  and  probably  also  by  kneading  it  with  sulphide  of  lead  or 
mineral  kcrmes.  It  is  foimed  by  dipping  crude  caoutchouc  into  a 
mixture  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  chloride  of  sulphur  (Parkes),  or  by 
heating  it  to  140°  for  some  hours  with  polysulphide  of  potassium 
(Gerard). 

b.  Vulcanised  caoutchouc  contains  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  combined 
sulphur,  the  remainder  being  enclosed  mechanically  in  the  pores.  This 
escess  is  gradually  separated  by  the  stretching  and  contracting  of  the 
caoutchouc  during  some  months,  and  may  be  more  quickly  and  com- 
pletely removed  by  means  of  hot  caustic  potash.  The  caoutchouc  less 
rich  in  sulphur  thus  obtained  still  retains  its  elasticity  at  various  tem- 
peratures and  its  indifference  towards  solvents. 

c.  AMien  subjected  to  prolonged  heating,  especially  in  melted  sulphur. 
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vulcanised  caoutchouc  becomes  hard  and  homy,  and  susceptible  of 
polish,  these  properties  increasing  with  the  proportion  of  sulphur  and 
the  duration  of  heating.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  evolved  in  the  re- 
action, especially  when  the  temperature  exceeds  160°,  part  of  the  gas 
remaining  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  sulphur  and  escaping  only  as  the 
sulphur  crystallises.  Goodyear  heats  1  part  of  caoutchouc  with  ^ 
part  of  sulphur  to  100°  for  2  hours,  and  afterwards  to  151°  for  4  hours. 
Hardened  caoutchouc  is  still  less  soluble  than  the  vulcanised,  and 
scarcely  swells  even  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Ebermayer  found  in 
the  hardened  caoutchouc  of  commerce  12  to  28  p.  c.  of  sulphur. 

Caoutchouc  dissolves  partially  in  bimlphids  of  carbon  (Lampadius). 
It  swells  up  in  that  liquid  to  a  spongy  mixture  of  a  dissolved  and  an 
undissolved  body,  and  dissolves  to  the  extent  of  30  to  70  per  cent. 
(Payen).  Caoutchouc  in  pieces,  digested  with  six  parts  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  swells  up  over  night  to  a  soft  unctuous  mass  (DuUo).  The 
solution  may  be  accelerated  by  agitation  with  shot  (Anthon,  Repert. 
62j  872).  If  the  bisulphide  contains  free  sulphur,  the  caoutchouc  takes 
up  that  body  and  remains  as  vulcanised  caoutchouc  on  evaporation 
(Dullo). 

Caoutchouc  swells  up  in  cold,  and  still  more  in  boiling  alcohol,  with- 
out dissolving.  Boiling  alcohol  takes  up  from  crude  caoutchouc  a 
bitter,  sticky  resin,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  4  p.  c.  (Adriani) ; 
sometimes  also  a  little  wax  (Nesenbeck).  Thin  sheets  of  caoutchouc 
become  opaque  and  sticky  by  absorption  of  alcohol  (Payen).  — Anhy- 
drous ether  decomposes  c^ioutchouc  in  the  same  manner  as  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  forming  a  colourless  solution  and  leaving  34  p.c.  of  a 
coloured  substance  undissolved  (Payen).  Macquer  found  it  completely 
soluble ;  Berniard  and  Roxburgh  quite  insoluble,  in  ether.  Pure  caout- 
chouc swells  up  very  much  in  ether,  but  dissolves  very  slightly 
(Nees  V.  Esenbeck  and  Marquart).  The  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  (van  Gears,  Repert,  52,  392),  or  previous  boiling  with  water 
(Stratingh),  greatly  promotes  the  solubility  in  ether.  The  presence 
of  alcohol  in  the  ether  prevents  the  swelling  of  india-rubber  bags 
(Mohr,  Ann.  Phann.  22,  184),  though  according  to  Payen,  caout- 
chouc swells  to  4  times  its  volume  in  a  mixture  of  1  volume  of 
absolute  alcohol  and  6  volumes  of  ether.  —  The  solution  in  ether  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol;  it  leaves  unchanged  caoutchouc  on  evapo- 
ration. See  sleo  Juch.  (A.  Gehl.  4, 226)  ;  Pfeff  {Schw.  61, 884).  A  mixture  of 
100  pts.  bisul})hide  of  carbon  and  6  or  8  pts.  absolute  alcohol  dis- 
solves caoutchouc  very  easily:  when  one  volume  of  the  solution  is 
mixed  with  2  vols,  absolute  alcohol,  the  whole  of  the  caoutchouc  is 
precipitated,  whilst  fat  and  colouring  matter  r^^main  in  solution.  The 
viscid  precipitate,  saturated  with  bisulphide  and  alcohol,  dissolves  easily 
in  a  larger  quantity  of  bisulphide  to  a  clear  liquid  (Payen).  Caoutchouc 
swells  up  in  chloride  of  ethyl  and  nitric  ether,  turning  white  and  dis- 
solving (Achard  ;  Pfaff,  A^.  Gehl.  5,  335).  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
acetone  (VViederhold),  but  swells  up  therein  to  a  jelly  (Trommsdorff). 

Caoutchouc  dissolves  in  chloroform  much  more  easily  than  in  other 
liquids,  and  remains  unchanged  on  evaporating  the  solution  (Cloez,  i^. 
J.  Pharm.  14,  382).  Solution  is  effected  only  on  triturating  the  jelly 
first  formed.  Alcohol  precipitates  the  caoutchouc  in  a  coherent,  elastic 
mass  (Schwerdtfeger,  N.  Jahrh.  Pharm,  1,  100).  When  pieces  of 
caoutchouc  arc  heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  more  than  twice 
their  bulk  of   chloroform,  a  jelly  is  produced  which   is   fluid  when 
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heated,  and  mixee  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  without  precipitation 
<Traiui). 

Caoutchouc  swells  up  m  fusel  oily  amyl-aMeliydey  valerianate  ofamiylj 
and  valerianic  acid  (Trautwein,  Bepert.  91,  29). 

Caoutchouc  swells  up  very  much  in  the  rectified  empyreumatic  oils  of 
caoutchouc  (xiv,  326)  in  the  Ugkt  oils  of  coal-tar ^  rock  oil,  oil  of  turpentine 
freed  from  resin  and  rectified,  in  the  light  resin-oils,  eupione,  oil  of  cajeputy 
oil  of  lavender,  and  in  many  other  volatile  oils,  dissolving  in  these  Uquids 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  ether.  It  does  not  swell  in  creosote,  and 
softens  only  on  long  boiling  therein,  without  dissolving  (Reichenbach). 
Fatty  oils  also,  and  hog*s  lurd  and  spermaceti  dissolve  caoutchouc  on 
heating,  or  mix  with  it  when  melted.  See  Reichenbach  (/.  pr,  Chem. 
1,  388),  Marker  (Jahrb,  pr.  Pharm.  2,  226),  Mohr  {Ann.  Fharm.  21, 342 ; 
22,  184),  Martin  (Ann.  Fharm.  22,  99),  Roxburgh  {Bepert.  35,  349), 
Dullo  {Folyt.  Notizhl.  20,  90). 

T  Virgin  Para  caoutchouc  resists  the  action  of  linseed  oil,  whether 
boiled  or  unboiled,  and  of  Stockholm  tar  almost  perfectly,  retaining  its 
toughness,  excepting  in  those  parts  which  are  above  the  surface  oi  the 
li(|uid  and  exposed  to  light.  In  the  tar  it  contracts  spontaneously,  but 
still  remains  strong  and  elastic.  —  Masticated^  caoutchouc,  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  same  liquids,  becomes  greatly  swollen  and  gelaticized, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  unboiled  oil  is  completely  dissolved.  Vulcanized 
caoutchouc  similaiiy  treated  loses  its  tenacity,  and  becomes  swollen 
and  gelatinous,  but  retains  its  form  and  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity 
(Miller).  T 
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1.  Milky  sap  of  Tahemamontana  utilis,  from  Guiana.  —  Contains 
water,  sugar,  gum,  salts,  a  resin  melting  at  170°  and  brittle  at  160®, 
and  represented  by  the  formula  C»H'*0»  (81-47  p.  c.  C,  11-14  H., 
7.39  0),  a  second  resin  melting  at  140°  to  150°,  and  softening  at  60°, 
represented  by  the  formula  C»H«H)»  (81-22  p.  c.  C,  11-51  H.,  7*27  0.), 
and  caoutchouc.  To  obtain  this  last  substance,  the  sap  is  curdled  by 
alcohol,  .and  the  curdled  mass  is  washed  and  exhausted  with  cold  and 
boiling  absolute  alcohol  in  succession,  whereby  the  resins  are  dissolved, 
and  the  caoutchouc  left  behind.  It  is  elastic,  soluble  in  boiUng  ether  to  a 
milky  liquid,  and  contains  82*85  p.  c.  C,  11-68  H.,  and  5*47  0.,  cor- 
responding to  the  formula  C*"n»*0'  (Heintz,  Fogg.  65,  260).  To  this 
place  belongs  also  a  sap  investigated  by  Marchand  {J.  pr.  Chem.  21,48) 
as  the  milk  of  the  cow-tree,  in  which  he  found  two  resins,  together 
with  caoutchouc  containhig  81-10  p.  c.  C,  11-02  H.,  and  7-98  0.,  cor- 
responding to  the  formula  (J«H*»0".  See  also  Christison  (Ed.  N.  FhU. 
J.  9,  32). 

2.  Resiiis  from  the  milk  of  the  Cow-tree  {Galactodendron  utile).  The 
milk  preserved  by  addition  of  alcohol  contains  a  resin  soluble  in  cold 
and  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  very  easily  also  in  ether,  not  decomposible 
by  digestion  with  strong  caustic  potash,  and  not  precipitable  by 
alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver.  It  contains,  on 
the  average,  82-27  p.  c.  C,  11-40  H.,  and  6-33  0.,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  C™H«H)*,  and  forms  31-4  p.  c.  of  the  milk.  —  The  milk  imported 
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without  addition  of  alcohol  contains  altered  resins  (Heintz,  Pogg- 
65,  240).  See  also  BouMingault  &  Biyero  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  23,  219),  SoUy  (PM. 
Moff,  11,  452). 

3.  Eesin  from  the  milk  of  Hum  crepitans^  a  Brazilian  tree.  —  The 
yellowish  inodorous,  milky  sap,  tastes  weak  at  first,  but  afterwards  ex- 
tremelyirritating  m  the  throat;  its  vapour  produces  violent  inflammation. 
—  On  boiling  with  alcohol  the  sap  evaporated  to  an  extiuct,  evaporating 
the  filtrate,  and  exhausting  the  residue,  first  withboiUng  water  and  then 
with  ether,  the  ether  takes  up  resin  and  leaves  undissolved  an  oil, 
"Which,  when  freed  from  adhering  ether  by  eTaporation,  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass,  having  a  burning,  acrid  taste,  and  the  property  of 
reddening  turmeric.  — ^The  resin  is  yellow,  sticky,  inodorous,  tasteless 
at  first,  but  afterwards  acrid ;  it  produces  blisters  on  the  skin.  At  a 
little  over  100°  it  is  fluid,  and  boils  and  volatilises  undecomposed  in 
open  vessels,  more  especially  with  vapour  of  water  or  alcohol ;  the 
vapours  blister  the  face  and  cause  inflammation.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  aqueous 
ammonia  or  potash  (Boussingault  &  Eivcro,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  28,  430  ; 
Bepert,  23,  189).     See  also  Merat  &  GUbert  {Vharm.  Centr.  1849,  30). 

4.  Chinese  India-rubber.  —  Probably  formed  by  the  desiccation  of 
drying  oil.  Yellow  (also  red  or  blue) ;  slightly  elastic ;  lighter  than 
water.  Bums  with  a  bright  flame,  even  on  water,  leaving  a  little  ash. 
Softens  when  boiled  with  water,  and  melts  to  a  black,  brittle  mass 
when  heated.  Dissolves  completely  in  warm  aqueous  carbonate  of 
potash,  forming  a  «oap.  Alcohol  takes  up  a  portion  when  warmed 
with  it,  and  leaves  the  rest  in  the  form  of  a  white  mass.  It  is  insoluble 
in  volatile  oils  (Thorey,  CrelL  Chenu  J.  2,  107.) 


5.  Viscin. 

P.  Reinsch.     N.  J.  Phann.  14,   129 ;  abstr.  Chem.  Centr.  1861,   145 ; 
Kop/8  Jahresber.  1860,  541. 

The  white,  semi-elastic  substance,  extremely  sticky  and  viscid 
when  warmed,  which  exudes  from  the  disc  and  floral  envelopes  of 
AtractyUs  ffummtfera,  was  termed  viscin  by  Macaire-Princep  (BibL  univ. 
54,  19  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  1,  415  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  12,  261),  and  recognised  by 
him  as  identical  with  the  essential  constituent  of  bird-lime.  It  is  in- 
soluble ill  water  ^nd  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  remains  sticky  and  viscid  on  evaporating  the  solution,  without 
drying  up  in  the  air.  Macaire's  supposition  that  this  viscin  does  not 
exist  in  the  fresh  berries  and  husks  of  the  mistletoe,  or  in  the  bark  of 
holly,  but  is  produced  only  in  the  process  of  making  bird-lime,  appears 
to  be  eiToneous. 

Bird-lime  is  obtained  from  the  bark,  leaves,  or  berries  of  mistletoe 
( Viscnm  album)  by  boiling,  or  better  by  crashing  and  washing  with 
water.  Or  the  inner  peel  of  the  twigs  of  Ilex  aqnifoHum  is  cut  in 
pieces  and  softened  by  boiling  with  water,  and  then  buried  in  the 
earth  in  a  closed  vessel  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some  weeks,  after 
which  the  mass  may  be  kneaded  into  a  semi-transparent  green  paste. 
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The  same  or  similar  substances  occur  in  the  epidermis  of  yomig 
twigs  of  Bobinia  viscosa  (Vauquelin,  Scher,  J.  3,  120),  in  the  bark  of 
Ilex  aquifolium  (Bouillon  Lagrange ;  Henry,  N.  Tr.  3,  2,  289),  in  the 
root  of  Genttana  lutea^  together  with  soft  resin  (N.  E.  Henry,  J.  Fharm, 
5,  97 ;  7,  175 ;  Leconte,  J.  Fharm.  23,  474),  in  the  sticky  coatings  of 
Lychnis  Viscaria  and  Saxifraga  tridactylites,  —  The  sap  of  the  young 
twigs  of  Ficus  elasticoy  and  of  other  species  of  FicitSy  contains  viscin, 
ia  the  form  of  a  white  body,  which  may  be  drawn  out  in  long  threads, 
and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether;  the  sap  of  the  stem, 
however,  contains  caoutchouc  (Nees  v.  Esenbeck  &  Marquart,  Ann. 
Fharm.  14,  43).  Concerning  the  viscin  of  Atractib's,  see  also  Geiger 
{Afag.  Fharm.  24,  23),  Landerer  (Repert.  63, 192). 

Preparation.  Bird-lime  is  prepared  from  the  white  berries  of  the 
mistletoe  by  grinding  them  with  water  and  straining  off  the  skins,  or 
from  the  finely-scraped  bark  by  kneading  it  with  water  till  all  soluble 
matters  are  removed,  and  a  mixture  of  bird-lime  and  woody  fibre  re- 
mains. This  mass  is  kept  under  water  for  some  days,  the  water  being 
frequently  renewed,  and  is  then  digested  with  90  p.  c.  alcohol  so  lon^ 
as  it  colours  that  liquid  yellow,  after  which  it  is  boiled  repeatedly  with 
alcohol,  whereby  wax  is  removed.  The  remaining  yeUowish-brown 
mass,  when  treated  five  or  six  times  with  ether,  gives  up  viscin,  whilst 
Tiscaoutchin  and  woody  fibre  remain  undissolved.  The  ethereal  solu- 
tion is  evaporated ;  the  residue  is  warmed  to  drive  off  the  last  portions 
of  ether ;  and  the  viscid  yellowish  mass  is  kneaded  with  alcohol  so 
long  as  it  gives  off  colouring  matter.  It  is  then  kneaded  under  water, 
and  heated  to  120^,  without  access  of  air,  till  the  whole  of  the  water 
is  expelled  (Reinsch). 

Frcperties.  Clear  transparent  mass,  of  the  consistence  of  honey  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  long 
threads ;  fluid  at  lOO'',  like  oil  of  almonds.  Produces  a  greasy  stain 
on  paper,  Sp.  gr,  =  1.  Nearly  modorous  and  tasteless.  Has  an  acid 
reaction. 

Beinfich. 


40  0 

.,  240  ..:... 

67-69  

67-52 

48 

11'54 

11-52 

16  O 

..  128  

80-77  

80*96 

C«H«0« 

..  416  

10000  

10000 

Beinsch'B  fonnula  is  C^BPO^i  from  that  given  aboTe,  riMcm  may  be  regarded  as 
a  hydrate  of  caoutchouc  (Er.). 

Viscin  begins  to  boil  at  210**,  and  yields  at  235®  a  thin  yellow  oil, 
Reinsch's  viscene,  of  sp.  gr.  0*856,  boiUng  at  227 — ^229"* ;  and  at  tem- 
peratures gradually  rising  to  275^,  a  buttery  distillate,  whilst  a  little 
carbon  remains  behind.  On  shaking  the  distillate  vnth  caustic  soda,  it 
solidifies  to  a  ciystalline  pulp,  from  which  an  oil  is  volatilised  by  boil- 
ing ;  the  remaining  soda-salt,  distilled  with  phosphoric  acid,  yields  the 
acid  (Reinsch's  viscic  acid)^  though  with  difficulty,  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  acid  oil,  the  soda-salt  of  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  in- 
soluble in  water  (Reinsch). 

Viscaoutchin     This  substance  remains  behind,  together  with  woody 
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fibre,  after  the  extraction  of  viscin  by  ether  as  above,  and  is  taken  up 
by  oil  of  turpentine.  After  distilling  off  the  turpentine,  the  yellowish 
mass  is  dissolved  in  ether,  in  which  it  has  now  become  soluble ;  the 
ethereal  solution  is  evaporated ;  and  the  residue  is  washed  with  alcohol 
and  water,  and  dried  at  120°. — At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  viscid, 
and  resembles  vegetable  wax ;  at  120°  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  oUve 
oil.  Very  elastic,  and  mav  be  drawn  out  into  long  threads.  Sp.  gr. 
=  0-978.  Tasteless;  of  faint  odour  and  neutral  reaction.  Contains, 
on  the  average,  75-66  p.  c.  C,  11'91  H.,  and  12'53  0.,  corresponding  to 
the  formula  C"H»0  (Reinsch).  C«H*'0»  =  C*»n",5H0  requkes  75-71 
p.cC,  and  11-67  H.(Kr.). 


Primary  Nucleus  (PH**;  Oxygen-nucleus  C**E*0*. 

Wormwood-bitter  or  Absynthiin. 
t  c«HW»  =  C«H"0«,0>. 

Leonardi.    Br.  Arch,  28,  211.  — Caventou.    Br.  Arch.  29,  157. 
Meik.    Arm.  Pharm.  8,  61. 
fooHiKi.    J.  Chim.  mid.  19,  383. 
Luck.    Am.  Pharm.  64, 112  ;  78,  87. 

Kromayer.    N.  Br.  Arch.  108,  129 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1862,  49 ;  Kopp's 
Jahresber.  1861,  745. 

^he  bitter  principle  of  Artemisia  Absynihium  (Handbuoh^  viii,  [2l, 
67).  Investigated  chiefly  by  Mein,  Luck,  and  Kromayer,  but  witli 
somewhat  discordant  results. 

Frickhinger  {Repert.  101,  365)  and  Landerer  {Rq>ert.  105,  816)  de- 
scribed crystals  deposited  from  Tinctura  Ahsynthii  on  standing.  —  Bra- 
connot's  ahsynthic  acid  {J.  Phys.  84,  341)  is,  according  to  Zwenger 
{Ann.  Pharm.  48,  122),  succinic  acid ;  Tichanowitsch  also  found  the 
latter  acid,  but  Luck  denies  its  existence  in  wormwood.  Mein's  worm- 
wood-bitter may  hkewise,  according  to  Zwenger,  be  succinic  acid  with 
adhering  bitter  substance ;  the  properties  of  the  body,  however,  do 
not  accord  with  such  a  supposition  (Kr.). 

a.  According  to  Mein.  —  Freshly  dried  flowering  twigs  of  worm- 
wood are  digested  in  warm  water,  and  after  standing  for  twenty-fonr 
hours,  pressed,  and  again  treated  once  or  twice  in  the  same  manner. 

The  infusions  are  filtered  and  evaporated  to  an  extract,  which  is 
exhausted  with  alcohol  of  36^  B. ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off ;  the 
residue  is  again  evaporated;  and  the  portion  soluble  in  water  is 
separated.  The  undissolved  portion  is  freed  from  adhering  extractive 
by  dissolving  it  in  3  parts  of  alcohol  and  precipitating  the  filtrate  by 
water,  and  this  process  is  repeated  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer 
coloured  green  by  sesquichloride  of  iron.  The  resinous  bitter  principle 
thus  obtained  resembles  jalap-resin,  and  has  an  acid  reaction  and 
very  bitter  taste.  When  its  solution  in  24  parts  of  alcohol  of  80  p.  c. 
is  shaken  up  with  96  parts  of  30  p.  c.  alcohol,  filtered  after  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  flocks  which  are  deposited,  precipitated  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  mixed  with  water,  and  heated  till  the  whole  of  the 
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alcohol  is  driven  off,  and  the  aqueous  liquid  filtered,  freed  from  lead 
by  hydroflulphuric  acid,  and  concentrated  at  60°,  the  liquid  becomes 
covered  with  a  colourless  pellicle  and  deposits  small  white  prisms. 
These  prisms,  which  Mein  regards  as  pure  absynthiin,  and  classes  with 
the  crystalline  resins,  colour  oil  of  vitriol  an  intense  yellow,  gradually 
changing  to  dark  purple.  They  dissolve  in  1,000  parts  of  water, 
forming  a  solution  which  reddens  litmus  and  is  precipitated  by 
tincture  of  galls,  but  not  by  metallic  salts.  They  dissolve  in  dilute 
caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  and  easOy  in  acetic  acid,  from 
which  they  are  precipitated  by  water;  they  are  most  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  less  freely  in  ether  fMein).  According  to  Greiger,  this 
absynthiin  is  a  substance  closely  related  to  santonin. 

b.  According  to  Luck.  —  An  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  dried  herb  is 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  from  which  the  wormwood-bitter  and  add  resin 
are  extracted  by  repeated  shaking  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is 
distilled,  and  the  residue  treated  with  ammoniacal  water,  which  takes 
up  resin  and  leaves  the  bitter  for  the  most  part  undissolved,  in  the  form 
of  a  powder.  This  powder  is  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to 
remove  ammonia,  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  pre- 
cipitated with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  evaporated  in  a 
warm  place,  whereupon  the  bitter  is  deposited  in  yellow  resinous  drops, 
which  become  crystalline  after  some  days  or  weeks.  They  are  acid 
and  very  bitter,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and  fusible  in  boiling  water. 
The  red-yellow  solution  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  quickly  tiuTis  indigo-blue 
in  the  air  and  then  yields  with  water,  greyish  green  not  bitter  flocks, 
whilst  the  solution  remains  of  a  rose-red  colour.  The  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  yellow,  but  when  slightly  warmed,  becomes  red  and 
deposits  brown  clots.  The  bitter  dissolves  slightly  in  ammonia  with 
wine-yellow  colour,  and  more  easily  in  potash,  forming  a  golden-yellow 
solution.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  caustic  potash  and 
treated  with  carbonic  acid  so  long  as  carbonate  of  potash  is  deposited, 
the  filtrate  yields,  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  fine  yellow  flocks  of 
absynthiin  and  lead-oxide,  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  turn  white  and 
undergo  decomposition.  To  obtain  the  lead-compound,  Jjuck  mixes 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  bitter  with  ammonia  and  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  evaporates  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  triturates  the  residue 
and  washes  it  with  water,  ether,  and  alcohol.  Thus  obtained  it  con- 
tains 55'26  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  lead.  —  This  wormwood-bitter  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol,  less  freely  in  ether,  and  also  in  acetic  acid,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  After  drying  in  a  vacuum,  it  has 
the  following  composition : — 

Luck. 
Calculation,  according  to  Ludtoig.  mean, 

40  0 240    66-93    6618 

28  H 28    7-69    7*62 

12  0 96    26-88    27'20 

C«>H«0» 864    10000    10000 

According  to  Luck,  O'^H^C.  According  to  Ludwig's  formula^  Luck's  absTnthiin 
contains  4  at  of  oxjgen  more  than  Kromajer^s. 

c.  According  to  Kromayer,  —  An  infusion  of  wormwood  prepared  with 
hot  water  is  precipitated  with  infusion  of  galls,  and  the  precipitate  is 
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collected,  washed,  and  decomposed  while  still  moist  by  desiccation  with 
oxide  of  lead.  Prom  the  dry  mass  alcohol  takes  up  the  absynthiin, 
which  is  pnrified  by  treating  its  hot  alcoholic  solution  with  animal  char- 
coal, and  afterwards  dissolving  it  in  ether. — Or,  instead  of  the  infusion,' 
the  sap  of  the  fresh  plant,  previously  freed  from  albumin  by  heating, 
may  be  employed.  The  absynthiin  thus  obtained  may  be  purified 
by  precipitating  an  aqueous  solution  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and 
removing  the  lead  which  remains  in  solution  by  hydrosulphuric  add. 
— On  agitating  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  herb  with  animal  charcoal, 
the  absynthiin  is  taken  up  thereby,  and  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol, 
but  still  requires  purification.  Righini  had  previously  obtained  worm- 
wood-bitter by  the  same  process. 

Properties.  Absynthiin  is  obtained  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  its 
alcoholic  solution,  in  faintly-yellow,  oily  drops,  which  solidify  to  a  hard, 
indistinctly  crystalline  mass.  The  ethereal  solution  leaves  a  nearly 
colourless,  transparent  mass,  triturable  to  a  powder,  which  is  perma- 
nent in  the  air.  Neutral.  Has  an  aromatic  odour  and  very  bitter  taste. 
Melts  at  120"*  to  125**.    Free  from  nitrogen. 


Over  oil  qf  vUriol. 

40  0 240    

29  H 29    

70-38    .. 

8-50    .. 

2112    .. 

Eromayer. 

70-47 

8-78 

9  0 72    

20-75 

C«H«0«,HO?    ....    841    

10000    .. 

100-00 

The  aboye  is  the  formula  giyen  bj  Ludwig  &  Kromayer,  which,  however,  derires 
but  little  support  from  the  analysis  of  tannate  of  absyntliiia  (Kr.). 

Decompositions.  1.  Absynthiin  decomposes  when  heated^  emitting 
acrid,  irritating  vapours. — 2.  It  reduces  the  metal  from  ammoniacal 
nitrate  of  silver.  —  8.  It  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  only  when  hot,  — 
4.  The  brown  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  quickly  turns  greenish-blue,  or 
when  water  is  dropped  into  it,  dark-blue ;  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  it  deposits  grey  flocks.  Dilute  sulphuric  and  strong  hydrochloric 
adds  produce  brown  resins,  but  no  sugar.  —  Absynthiin  does  not  reduce 
an  aJkaUne  sohftion  of  cupric  oxide. 

Absynthiin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in 
hot  water ;  the  excess  melts  in  the  liquid  to  transparent  oily  di'ops.  The 
solution  does  not  precipitate  metallic  salts. 

Absynthiin  dissolves  in  caustic  pota;^  vrith  brown-red  colour,  and  is 
not  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  hydi'ochloric  acid.  Hydrochloric 
add  throws  down  part  of  the  absynthiin  from  its  solution  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  the  precipitate  dissolving  in  excess  of  the  acid  with  rose-red 
colour. 

Tannate  of  Absynthiin. — Alcoholic  absynthiin,  to  which  water  is 
added  till  cloudiness  is  produced,  forms  with  aqueous  tannic  add  a 
white,  plaster-like  precipitate,  which,  after  washing  with  water  and 
weak  alcohol  and  drying  at  100°,  may  be  triturated  to  a  grey 
powder. 

Kromayer. 
Calc,  according  to  Ludwig  ^  Kromager.  ai  100*. 

58  0 348    60-94    6103 

39  H 89    6-88     720 

23  O 184    82-23     31-77 

C«HWO»,C»«H8O'«  +  3H0?   ....    571    10000    100-00 
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A-bsynthiin  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether-. 

When  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  wormwood  is  precipitated  with  alco- 
holic neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  is  dried,  triturated,  and 
washed  with  water,  acetate  and  succinate  of  lead  are  dissolved.  From 
the  dried  residue,  ether  takes  up  reain  of  wormwood  and  a  little  worm- 
wood-bitter, the  latter  of  whicn  is  removed  by  repeated  boiling  with 
water.  The  resin  is  yellowish,  scarcely  add  in  alcoholic  solution,  and 
fusible  in  water  to  an  oil,  which  floats  on  the  surface.  It  dissolves  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  is  easily 
soluble  also  in  boihng  caustic  potash  and  in  ammonia,  whereupon 
excess  of  ammonia  throws  down  a  precipitate.  It  does  not  affect 
acetate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether  (Tichanowitsch,  Zeitschv.  Ch.  Fharm.  6, 197 ;  CAem.  Centr, 
1868,  908). 

Oxygen-nucleus  C**H*0\ 

Asarone. 

(j^HHQio  -.  c«H»0*,0*. 

GoEZ.    Pfaffs  System  der  Materia  med.  8,  229. 

Lassaigne  &  Fekeulle.     •/.  Pharm,  6,  561 ;  N.  Tr.  5,  2,  72. 

Grager.     Dissert,  de  Asara  europ,     Gottingen  1830. 

Sell  &  Blai^chet.    Ann.  Fharm.  6,  296. 

K.  Schmidt.    Ann.  Fharm.  53,  156  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  83,  221. 

Asarabaccchcamphar.  HaMelvmrz-campher, — DiBooyered  by  GOrz.  —  Oocun  in 
the  root  of  Asarum  europaunf,  which,  according  to  LasBaagne  &  Fenetille,  contains 
also  a  bitter  substance.  Q-rftger  further  distinguishes  as  Atarite,  crystals  obtained 
in  the  same  way  as  asarabacoa-camphor,  and  apparently  identical  therewith. 

Freparation.  When  the  dried  root  is  distilled  with  8  parts  of  water 
till  8  parts  have  passed  over,  one  portion  of  the  asarone  collects  in 
white  granules  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  below  the  distillate,  while 
another  portion  is  deposited  from  the  distillate  in  the  cold  (Gorz). 
Grager  purifies  the  product  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol  and  precipi- 
tating with  water;  and  frees  it  from  admixed  asarum-oil  (xiv,  859)  by 
fusion. 

Froperties,  Transparent,  pearly,  four-sided  tables  (Lassaigne  & 
Feneulfe).  Crystals  of  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  occurring  in 
various  forms  (Schmidt).  See  the  description  (foe.  «<.).  Sp.  gr.  =  0-95 
(GragerV  Melts  at  40^  (Blanchet  &  SelO,  70^  (Grager),  and  soUdifies 
at  27''  (Blanchet  &  Sell)  m  a  radiated  crystalline  mass.  Sublimes  in 
small  quantities  between  two  watch-glasses,  but  a  portion  is  easily 
rendered  brown  and  empyreumatic.  The  strongly  smelling  vapour  ex- 
cites coughing.  —  Inodorous  and  tasteless  (Grager) ;  according  to  Gorz 
it  smells  and  tastes  like  camphor  and  acts  as  an  emetic. 


40  0 

240    

...      69-87 

7-61 

...      2312 

Blanchet  &  ScU. 
mean. 

68-66    

7-74    

23-60    

Schmidt. 
69*37 

26  H 

10  0 

26    

80    .... 

7-66 
2297 

C«ff»0»o  346    10000    10000    100-00 
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According  to  Blanchet  &  Sell,  O^B}^0^ ;  according  to  Schmidt  C^^uO*. 

Decompositions.  1.  When  asarone  is  heated  above  100**  in  a 
sealed  glass  tube,  the  fused  mass  crystallises  on  cooling  the  more 
slowly  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  longer  and  more  strongly  heated ; 
if  heated  to  210**  for  half  an  hour,  it  crystallises  completely  only  after 
three  days  (Schmidt).  —  2.  It  begins  to  boil  at  280^  but  decomposea 
without  distilling,  the  temperature  rising  to  800*  (Blanchet  &  Sell) : 
the  residue  foims  a  red  viscid  mass,  from  which  the  asarone  crystal- 
lises after  some  days  (Schmidt).  —  3.  The  easily  formed  solution  of 
asarone  in  strong  warm  alcohol,  when  boiled  for  10  or  15  minutes, 
assumes  at  last  a  deep  blood-red  colour  and  deposits  only  a  part  of  the 
asarone  in  crystals  on  cooling,  the  mother-liquor  drying  up  to  a  red, 
tough  resin,  which  carbonises  without  subliming  when  heated,  and  is 
precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water  in  amorphous  globules, 
containing  69  03  p.  c.  C,  7*65  H.,  and  23*32  0.  This  resin  (amor- 
phous atarone)  yields  the  original  crystals  when  distilled  with  water 
(Schmidt).  —  4.  Asarone  bums  with  a  bright  smoky  flame  (Grager). 
—  5.  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid,  forming  oxaUc  acid  (Schmidt), 
and  leaving  a  tough  yellow  resin  (Gorz).  —  6.  When  heated  witii 
bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  an  amorphous  red 
resin,  neutral,  precipitable  horn  its  alcohohc  solution  by  water,  and 
containing  66*0  p.  c.  C,  6'89  H.,  and  27*11  0.  Oxide  of  manganese  and 
Bulphurio  acid  act  in  a  eimilar  manner,  but  the  resin  is  not  altered  by  peroxide  of 
lead  or  by  melting  in  hydrochloric  or  snlphurons  add  gases  (Schmidt)..— The 
crystals  do  not  melt  in  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and 
are  only  partially  attacked,  the  edc^es  assuming  red,  black,  and  other 
colours.  A  conjugated  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  be 
formed  (Schmidt).  —  The  crystals  dissolve  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  with 
yellow,  and  in  the  hot  liquid  with  brown-red  colour :  from  the  former 
solution  water  throws  down  unchanged  asarone,  from  the  latter  a 
brown  resin  (Grager;  Schmidt).  —  8.  Asarone  is  not  attacked  by 
chlorine  in  a  freezing  mixture,  but  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  melts, 
with  considerable  evolution  of  heat,  to  a  deep  blood-red  mass,  which 
afterwards  ^ves  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  turns  green,  and  then 
absorbs  chlorine  quietly.  When  100  parts  of  asarone  have  taken 
up  46  parts  of  chlorine,  the  green,  non-volatile,  resinous  residue  con- 
tains 47*16  p.  c.  C.  and  4*41  H.,  and  has,  therefore,  exchanged  hydrogen 
for  chlorine  (Schmidt). 

Asarone  dissolves  slightly  in  hot  water  (Gorz),  and  easily  in 
alcohol,  precipitable  therefrom  by  water  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which 
crystallises.    It  dissolves  in  ether  and  volatile  oils  (Grager). 


Oxynitroazo-nucUus  C«N*X«H"0**. 

Cacotheline. 
C^N*n«0"  =  C»N'X»H»Ow  H». 

Gekhabot.     CompL  rend.  19,  1105;  Compt.  chim.  1845,  112;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  86,  11.— -iV:  J.  Pharm.  9,  817;  18,  232  and  14,  212. 
Laukent.     Compt.  rend.  22,  688  ;  y.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  22,  463 ;  J.  pr. 
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Ckem.  45,  ^78,  — N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  314;  Ann.  Pharm.  09, 

15  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  46,  32. 
RosENGARTEN.    Ann.  Phainn,  65,  111  \  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  199  ;  N.  J. 

Pharm.  13,  232 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1847—48,  p.  632. 
A.  Strecker.     Ann.  Pharm.  91,  76 ;    J.  pr.   Chem.  62,  437 ;  Pharm. 

Centr.  1854,  652 ;  Compt.  rend.  39,  54 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  42, 

366 ;  Kopp'a  Jahresber.  1854,  520. 

KaJeoiheUn.  DisooYered  bj  Gerhardt  and  Laurent;  inyestigated  chiefly  bj 
Strecker.  —  Fonned,  together  with  nitrite  of  methjl,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid, 
bj  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  brucine  (See  Bbucihs). 

Preparation.    When  nitric  acid  of  ep.  gr.  1*4  is  poured  upon  melted 

brucine  in  a  retort,  a  violent  action  occurs,  attended  with  evolution  of 

gases  and  red  vapours :  if  necessary,  the  retort  may  be  placed  in  cold 

I  water  to  moderate  the  action.    The  contents  of  the  retort  are  diluted 

with  water,  and  the  precipitated  yellow  flocks  are  collected  and  washed 

y  with  water.    The  mother-liquor,  when  concentrated,  freed  from  crystals 

\  of  oxalic  acid,  and  diluted  with  water,  yields  an  additional  quantity  of 

the  product.    The  flocks  may  be  crystallised  from  water  containing 

nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (Strecker). 

Properties.  The  yellow  or  orange-yellow  crystals  lose  their  water 
at  100°,  becoming  at  the  same  time  darker  in  colour  if  they  have  been 
crystallised  from  hydrochloric  acid  (Strecker).  They  assume  a  dark- 
brown  colour  in  sunlight  (Laurent),  ahd  explode  when  heated 
(Gterhardt). 


40  C 

4  N 

22  H    

240    51-95 

66    ...:....      1212 
22    4-76 

144     8117 

Laurent. 
mean. 

51-34 

11-20 

4-40 
8306 

Rosengarten.     Strecker. 
m&an.                 mean. 

61-67    52-1 

12-70    ...,..„      12-6 

6-06    4-9 

18  0 

80-67    80-4 

0«>N«X»H«Ow.... 
The  above  it 

462    10000 

Strecker's  formula: 

10000 

Laurent  propose 

10000    1000 

d  0««N^H«0».    For  Stahl- 

Schmidt's  views  on  the  formula  of  oathoteUne,  see  Foffy.  108,  542. 

Combinations.  A.  With  Water,  —  CacQtheline  crystallised  from 
water  containing  nitric  acid  lost  4*1  p.c.  of  water  at  100°  (2  at.  =  3*8 
p.  c),  but  when  crystallised  from  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
lost  1-9  p.  c.  (1  at.  =  1-9  p.  c.  HO)  (Strecker). 

Cacotheline  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  either  cold  or  boiling. 

B.  With  Acids.  —  Cacotheline  dissolves  in  acids  and  combines  with 
them  like  a  base,  forming  salts,  which  are  easily  decomposed,  even  by 
water.  From  its  solution  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  water  throws 
down  orange-yellow  laminae,  free  from  hydrochloric  acid  after  slight 
washing ;  the  crystals  obtained  from  a  solution  in  nitric  acid  are  also 
free  from  acid  when  thoroughly  washed  (Strecker). 

Sulphate  of  Cacotheline.  — A  solution  of  cacotheline  in  sulphuric  acid 
deposits  yellow  crystals,  which  retain  sulphuric  acid  after  washing  with 
alcohol  (Strecker). 

ChlorcpkUinate  of  Cacotheline^  —  From  a  solution  of  cacotheline  in 
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Btrou^  hydrochloric  acid,  bichloride  of  platinum  tlirows  down,  after  long 
standing,  yellow  needles,  to  which  the  solution  afterwards  solidifies. 
The  crystals  are  washed  with  water  and  ether-alcohol.  —  Lemon-yellow : 
stable  at  100° ;  explodes  when  cautiously  heated  (Strecker). 

Strecker. 

C«N*X»H»0"',HCI,2a   ....    569-5    8518 

Pt 98-7     14-82    14-4— U'8 

C«N«X2H«0>»,HCl,PtCr^....    668-2    10000 

C.  With  Oxides.  —  Cacotheline  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  ammonia^ 
potash,  or  baryta ;  the  ammoniacal  solution  throws  down  a  flocculent 
precipitate  from  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  silver-salts  (Strecker). 
—  The  solution  in  ammonia-water  turns  green,  and  ultimately  brown, 
when  warmed  (Laurent ;  Strecker).  After  the  free  ammonia,  alcohol 
throws  down  from  the  solution,  blackish-green  flocks,  the  green  aqueous 
solution  of  which  is  precipitated  green  by  acetic  acid  and  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  or  nitric  acid  (Gerhardt).  On  one  occasion  the  ammo- 
niacal solution  deposited  a  base  containing  hyponitric  acid,  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  ammonia  as  a  yeUow  jelly,  and  by  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum  as  a  reddish-yellow  double  salt.  This  double  salt, 
when  dried,  turns  black,  with  a  golden-green  reflex,  but  when 
moistened  with  a  drop  of  alcohol,  it  again  becomes  reddish-yellow; 
when  very  highly  dried,  it  appears  of  a  bluish-red  colour,  which  is 
changed  to  orange-red  by  a  drop  of  water.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of 
vitriol  with  fine  rose-red  colour,  changing  to  lilac  when  strongly  heated. 
It  explodes  when  heated  alone,  leaving  23  p.  c.  of  platinum  (Laurent). 

The  solution  of  cacotheline  in  caustic  potash  is  brownish-yellow 
(Gerhardt). 

Cacotheline-Baryta.  —  When  cacotheline  is  boiled  with  water  and 
carbonate  of  baryta,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  deep-brown  solu- 
tion formed,  from  which  an  amorphous  brown  powder  is  deposited  on 
standing,  and  more  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  powder  is  soluble 
in  water  with  brown  colour.  —  After  drying  in  a  vacuum,  it  loses  10*5 
p.  c.  of  water  at  120°  (7  at.  =  10-5  p.  c.  HO)  (Strecker). 

Dried,  Sfcrecker. 

C»]TOPH»OW 462       86-78 

BaO  76-6    14-22    141 

'         C<0N»X*H«OWBaO....    5385    10000 

Cacotheline  with  Lead-oxide.  —  From  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  cacotheline,  ammonia  throws  down  yellow 
flocks,  which,  after  drying  at  100^  contain  67*6  p.  c.  lead-oxide,  or 
about  6  at.  to  1  at.  of  cacotheline  (Strecker). 

Cacotheline  with  Silver-oxide.  — Obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  lead- 
compound,  nitrate  of  silver  being  substituted  for  acetate  of  lead. 
Yellow  precipitate,  containing  21'6  p.  c.  of  silver,  or  1  at.  to  1  at.  of 
cacotheline  (Strecker). 

Cacotheline  dissolves  slightly  in  alcohol,  according  to  Laurent.  It 
is  easilv  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  before  drying,  but  neariy 
insoluble  after  drying  (Gerhardt).  • 
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Primary  Nucleus  (i^K^\  (h^gen-nucleus  G^E^Hy. 

Ursone. 

H.  Tbommsdorff.    N.  Br.  Arch.  80,  273;  Ghent.  Centr.  1865,  115. 
UiAsiWETZ.     Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  16,  293;  N.  Br.  Arch.  85,  15;  /.  pr, 
Chm.  66,  123. 

Source. — ^In  the  loaves  of  Arbutus  Uva  Ursi  (Trommsdorff). 

Preparation.  The  coarsely-powdered  leaves  are  exhausted  with 
ether,  and  the  crystalline  deposit  which  forms  in  the  extract  is  washed 
with  ether  and  crystallised  from  alcohol.  —  In  the  preparation  of 
arbutin  (xv,  419)  nrsone  remains  in  that  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  may  be  obtained  hj  washing  with 
ether  and  boiUng  with  alcohol.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  to  be  purified 
by  washing  with  ether  and  reciystallisin^  from  alcohol,  with  the  help 
of  animal  charcoal  (Tronmisdoi^). 

Properties.  Colourless,  silky  needles  (Trommsdorff),  which  melt  at 
193° — ^200°,  and  solidify  to  a  crystalline  mass,  or  when  heated  above 
their  melting-point,  to  an  amorphous,  fissured  mass  (Illasiwetz).  Boils 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  sublimes  apparently  unaltered  (Tromms- 
dorff). 

Hlasiwetz. 
ai  100°.  mean. 

40  0 240    78-43    7840 

34  H    34    nil    iri7 

4  0 82    10-46     10-43 

C«H«0< 306    10000    10000 

According  to  Hlasiwetz,  it  has  the  formida  C^<^^'0'  and  is  allied  to  hartin. 

Ursone  bums  with  a  yellow  smoky  flame,  without  leaving  charcoal. 
It  dissolves  partially,  with  orange  colour  in  cold  oil  of  vitrioly  and  car- 
bonises when  heated  therewith,  evolving  sulphurous  acid.  —  With 
Jwning  nitric  acid  it  evolves  a  little  nitric  oxide,  and  forms  a  yellow  solu- 
tion, precipitable  bv  water  (Trommsdorff). 

Ursone  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids  and  alkdlisj  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  e<^«r, (Trommsdorff). 

Oxygen-nucleus  C»H*^n 

Arnicin. 

Lebourdais.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  63;   Ann.  Pharm.  67,  251; 
/.  pr.  Chem.  45,  363. 
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Walz.  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  18,  175  ;  14,  79  ;  Phoarm,  Viertelj.  10,  188; 
Kopp's  Jahresher,  1860,  bH,—N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  15,  329;  N.  Br. 
Arch.  108,  1 ;  Pharm.  Viertelj.  11,  1 ;  Kopp^s  Jahresher.  1861,  752. 

The  bitter  principle  of  Arnica  montana  (Handbuch,  viii.  [2],  66).    "From  this 

plunt,  Pfaff  {8i/H.  der  Mat,  med.  3,  209),  and  CheTftllier  &  Lassaigne  (Ta»chenbueh^ 

r  1821,  91)  obtained  resins,  Basiick  an  amorphous  alkaloid,  Pavesi  a  resin  allied  to 

;  santonin.    Peretti,  by   distilling  arnica-flowers  with  solution  of  caustic  ]^tash, 

/-  obtained  a  Tolatile  base,  which  O.  Hesse  (Ann,  Pharm.  129,  254)  recognised  as 

ammonia  with  traces  of  trimethjlamine.  —  Amioin  occurs  more  abundantly  in  the 

£owers  than  in  the  root  (Walz). 

Preparation.  A.  From  the  root.  Arnica-root  is  freed  from  volatile 
oil  by  distillation  with  water ;  the  residue  is  pressed  and  exhausted 

j  with  alcohol ;  the  tincture  is  digested  with  oxide  of  lead ;  and  the  dis- 

solved lead  is  removed  by  means  of  hydrosulphurio  acid.    The  alcohol 

f  is  then  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  evaporated  to  dryness,  after  which 

^  the  arnicin  is  extracted  by  ether.    The  ethereal  solution  is  shaken 

with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  to  which  it  gives  up  fat  and  colouring 
matter,  and  after  separation  from  the  alkaline  Uquid,  it  is  treated  with 

\  animal  charcoal  and  evaporated  to  dryness.    The  residue  is  dissolved 

in  weak  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  or  precipitated  with  water. 
In  this  way  13  pounds  of  the  root  yield  about  an  ounce  of  arnicin 

.  (Walz). 

B.  From  Arnica  flowers.    1.  The  flowers  are  exhausted  with  ether; 
/  the  ether  is  distilled  off ;  and  the  arnicin  is  extracted  from  the  residual 

fatty  mass  by  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'85.    A  little  fat  which  is  taken  up 
[  at  the  same  time  may  be  separated  by  repeated  solution  in  weak 

J  alcohol.    Purification  is  effected  by  animal  charcoal.  —  2.  The  alcoholic 

tincture  of  the  flowere  is  treated  with  animal  charcoal  to  remove 
chli^rophyll ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with 
ether ;  the  fat  and  arnicin  taken  up  thereby  are  separated  as  in  1.  — 
,1  3.    An  aqueous  decoction  of  the  flowers  is  precipitated  by  tannic 

''  acid,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  (not  too  long),  dried,  triturated, 

and  exhausted  with  alcohol.  The  solution  is  agitated  with  levigated 
oxide  of  lead  to  remove  tannic  acid,  filtered,  treated  with  hydrosul- 
phurio acid,  and  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation,  whereupon  fat  is 
deposited,  to  remove  which  the  arnicin  is  precipitated  by  water.  The 
precipitate  is  purified  by  washing  it  with  water,  dissolving  in  alcohol, 
digesting  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  and  precipitating  with 
r  water.    It  is  then  dissolved  in  ether  and  left  to  ei^aporate  (Walz). 

Lebourdais  allows  a  strong  aqueous  infusion  of  the  flowers  to  run 
slowly  through  a  thick  layer  of  purified  animal  charcoal,  which  takes 
up  colouring  matter  and  the  bitter  principle.  He  then  washes  the 
charcoal  with  water,  dries,  and  exhausts  it  with  hot  alcohol.  Oa 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  the  arnicin  remains  as  a  neutral  tiurpentine- 
like  mass,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions 
.  in  alcohol.  —  On  attempting  to  precipitate  the  colouring  matter  with 

'  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  before  treating  with  animal  charcoal,  the 

greater  part  of  the  arnicin  is  thrown  down  at  the  same  time  (Lebour- 
dais). 

Bastick's  alkaline  arnicin  is  extracted  from  the  flowers  by  alcohol 
containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  tincture  is  digested  with  a  slight 
excess  of  lime  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  is  satm'ated  with  dilute  sul- 
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phuric  acid,  again  filtered,  and  evaporated ;  the  resin  thereby  thrown 
down  is  removed,  and  the  liquid  is  exactly  neutralised  with  carbonate 
of  potash  and  separated  from  the  resulting  precipitate.  The  filtrate  is 
then  shaken  with  a  large  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  ether,  to 
which  it  gives  up  the  amicin.  Thus  obtained,  amicin  is  bitter,  alkaline, 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  combines  with  acids  to  form 
crystallisable  salts,  which  are  precipitated  in  dense  flocks  by  tincture 
of  galls  (Bastick,  Pharm.  Journ.  3,  386 ;  Jahrb,  pr.  Fharm,  24,  44 ; 
N,  J,  Pharm.  19,  454). 

Pavesi  (J.  Medic,  de  BruxelUs,  1859,  61 ;  abstr.  Pharm.  Viertelj.  9, 
290)  prepares  arnicin  in  the  same  manner  as  santonin  (xvi,  249)  by 
extraction  with  lime  and  alcohol.  He  thus  obtains  a  dark-yellow, 
viscid,  nauseously  bitter  resin,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkaUs, 
and  precipitable  therefrom  by  acids.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Properties.  —  Walz's  amicin  forms  a  golden-yellow,  amorphous 
mass,  free  from  nitrogen. 

Walz. 
mean,     at  100*. 

40  C 240    71-85    71-78 

30  H    80    8-99 919 

8  0 64    1916    1903 

C«H»08 334    10000    10000 

Wall's  earlier  formula,  C^ll^O",  agrees  yery  nearly  with  these  numbers. 

Arnicin  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  acids^  with  separation  of 
dark  flocks.  It  is,  however,  not  a  glucoside.  —  It  hardens  with 
r^itric  acidj  and  assumes  a  yellowish-brown  colour  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
without  undergoing  solution.  —  When  alcoholic  amicin  is  heated  for 
some  time  to  100°  with  caustic  potash^  and  the  residue  is  distilled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  resinous  flocks  is  deposited, 
whilst  oil  and  acid  water,  containing  valerianic  or  butyric  acid,  pass 
over  (Walz). 

Arnicin  dissolves  only  slightly  in  watef^  but  is  soluble  in  aqueous 
ammonia  and  in  dUcalis.  Its  alcoholic  solution  forms  crystals  with 
caustic  baryta.  It  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
also  with  solutions  of  silver-oxide,  mercurous  oxide,  and  platinic 
oxide. — Amicin  is  soluble  in  ether  (Walz). 

Resins  of  A  mica-root.  —  A.  Besin  soluble  in  ether.  When  an  alcoholic 
tincture  of  the  root,  previously  exhausted  with  water,  is  freed  from 
substances  precipitable  by  oxide  of  lead  and  from  oxide  of  lead  taken 
up  at  the  same  time,  then  evaporated  and  exhausted  with  ether,  thiB 
liquid  takes  up  the  amicin.  The  poiiion  remaining  undissolved,  when 
mixed  with  an  acid,  yields  flocks  of  the  resin,  which  is  purified  by  dis- 
solving in  alcohol,  digestine^  with  animal  charcoal,  and  precipitating 
with  water.  —  It  forms  a  clear,  yellowish-brown  mass,  which  is  soft 
and  pasty  at  lOO''.  Has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  somewhat  acrid  taste* 
Contains  65*72  p.  c.  C,  8*50  H.,  and  25-78  0.,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  C*»H~0»  (65-57  C,  819  H.)  (Walz). 

B.  Resin  insoluble  in  ether.  —  When  the  portion  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  insoluble  in  ether  is  treated  with  water,  the  yellow  colouring 
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matter  is  dissolved,  "whilst  this  resin  remains  behind.  It  is  purified  by 
dissolving  it  in  alcohol  and  precipitating  with  water.  —  Dark-brown, 
easily  pulverisable  mass,  having  a  harsh  taste.  Contains  51*81  p.  c.  C, 
6-5  H.,  and  41-69  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C^H»0*  (51-5  C, 
6-45  H.)  (Walz), 

Arnica  yeUow,  —  Amorphous  yellow  mass,  soluble  in  water.  The 
lead-compound  contains  80-0  p.  c.  C,  3-9  H.,  21-0  0.,  and  45*0  PbO. 
=  C**H«^,3PbO.  (Walz). 


Oxygen-mcleua  0*»BPW. 
Elaterin. 

Hemkel.    J,  Royal  Inst.  1,  582. 

MoRKiES.    EcUn.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jmm.  No.  107,  839 ;   Repert.  89, 

184. 
Cl.  Marquart.    ReperU  46,  8. 
GoLDiNG  Bird.    Repert.  73,  222. 
ZwENOER.    Ann,  Pkarm^  43,  359. 
Walz.     N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  11,  21,  and  178. 

Braconnot  (J.  PAy«.  84,  294)  described  a  bitter  subBtance,  Paris  {RSperl.  13,  270) 
a  soft  resin,  from  ecbalimn,  as  SUUerin. 

Source.  In  the  fruit  of  Echalium  EUxUrium  (Hatidbuch,  viii,  87)  and 
in  the  powder  which  is  deposited  from  the  sap,  the  officinal  EkUerium 
album  and  nigrum.  —  The  fruit  collected  in  autumn  contains  no  elaterin, 
but  only  chlorophyll  (Marquart),  or  at  least  the  elaterin  is  less  easily 
prepared  from  it,  and  is  obtained  only  in  small  quantity  (Walz). 
EkUerium  album  contains  15  to  26  p.  c.  (Morries),  40  p.  c.  (Hennel)^ 
50  p.  c.  (Walz)  of  elaterin. 

Preparation.  1.  White  elaterium  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol; 
the  tincture  is  evaporated  to  half  its  bulk,  and  the  elaterin  is  precipi- 
tated by  boiling  water.  It  still  requires  to  be  purified  by  washing 
with  ether  and  crystallising  from  absolute  alcohol  (Zwenger).  —  2.  The 
portion  of  elaterium  insoluble  in  water  is  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and 
the  tincture  is  evaporated  to  an  oil,  and  poured  while  still  warm  into 
boiling  caustic  potash.  The  chlorophyll  is  therebj*  retained  in  solution, 
whilst  the  elaterin  is  gradually  thrown  down  as  a  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  is  purified  by  washing  with  water  (Morries). 

8.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit  is  evaporated  to  an  extract, 
which  is  exhausted  with  alcohol;  the  solution  is  precipitated  with 
alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead;  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated;  the  residue  is  exhausted  with 
ether;  the  undissolved  portion  taken  up  by  alcohol;  and  the 
elaterin  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  The  ether 
dissolves  a  little  elaterin,  which  remains  behind  on  evaporating  tho 
ethereal  extract  and  exhausting  the  residue,  first  with  water  and  theu 
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with  ether.  —  The  pressed  fruit  still  contains  elaterin,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  extraction  with  alcohol  (Walz). 

Properties.  Colourless,  shining,  six-sided  tables  (Zwenger) ;  rhombic 
needles  striated  on  the  sides  (Morries).  Melts  [between  100**  and 
150^  (Hennel);  a  Uttle  over  100°  (Morries)]  exactly  at  200%  first 
becoming  yellow,  to  a  transparent  yellowish  amorphous  mass,  which 
cracks  on  cooling  (Zwenger).  —  Tastes  very  bitter  (Hcnnel),  bitter 
and  styptic  (Morries),  very  slightly  acrid  alone,  and  extremely  bitter 
when  dissolved  in  alcohol  (Marquart).  —  ^th  of  a  grain  kills  a  dog 
in  a  day  or  two  (Morries).  Its  acts  as  an  extremely  powerful  cathartic 
and  emetic  (Marquart).  —  Neutral.    Free  from  nitrogen  (Zwenger). 


40  0 

a/100\ 
,...     240    

....      68-96    . 

Zwenger. 
mean, 
68-46 

28  H 

28    

804    . 

8*22 

10  0 

....      80    

....      2300 

23-32 

C«H»Oio.... 

....    848    

....     10000    . 

10000 

According  to  Zwenger  the  formula  is  C*BP*0*. 

Decompositions.  Elatcrin  decomposes  when  strongly  heated^  evolving 
white  fumes  having  a  somewhat  suffocating  odour,  and  burns  with  a 
smoky  flame  (Zwenger).  —  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  dark-red 
colour,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  as  a  brown  substance  by 
water  (Zwenger;  Morries).  The  solution  is  rendered  pale  red  by 
permanganate  of  potash  (Gruy).  —  Elaterin  is  decomposed  by  nitnc  acid, 
forming  a  transparent  gum  (Morries).    See  below. 

Elaterin  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  It  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  water  (Zwenger).  —  It  is 
insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalis,  and  does  not  precipitate  alcoholic 
solutions  of  metallic  salts.  Aqueous  solutions  of  metallic  salts  pre- 
cipitate elaterin  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  the  same  manner  as 
water  (Zwenger). 

Elaterin  dissolves  in  15  parts  of  cold,  and  2  parts  of  hot  alcohol, 
and  in  290  parts  of  ether  (Kennel).  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and 
easily  soluble  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine  (Marquart),  and  in  hot  olive  oil 
(Morries). 

Appendix  to  Elaterin. 

1.  Prophetin. 

Walz  &  Winckler.    N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  11,  81. 
Walz.    N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  11,  178. 

Source.    In  Cucumis  Prophetarum  and  in  Ecbalium  Elaterium. 

Preparation.  A.  From  the  fruit  of  Ouctimis  Prophetarum,  —  The 
juice  of  the  fi-uit,  clarified  by  standing  and  boiling,  is  evaporated  over 
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the  water-bath  to  a  Byrap,  and,  after  cooling,  mixed  with  4  times  its 
vohime  of  80  p.  c.  alcohol  and  filtered.  The  alcohol  is  separated  by 
distillation,  and  the  residue,  evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup,  is  shaken 
with  ether  so  long  as  it  gives  up  a  bitter  substance.  The  ethereal 
solution  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  turpentine-like  residue,  which 
dries  up  over  the  water-bath  to  a  wlute,  resinous,  friable  mass 
(Winckler). 

B.  From  EchaUum  J&toent/m.  —  Together  vnth  ecbalin,  hydro- 
elaterin,  and  elateride.  —  The  entire  plant,  dried  and  coarsely  pow- 
dered, is  exhausted  with  boiling  alconol ;  the  extract  is  mixed  with 
water,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off ;  and  the  aqueous  liquid,  filtered 
from  the  resin  which  is  deposited,  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of 
prophetin,  hydro-elaterin,  and  elateride.  The  resin  is  used  for  the 
preparation  of  ecbalin. 

a.  Preparation  of  Prophetin. — The  solution  is  precipitated  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  filtered,  and  again  precipitated  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead ;  this  second  precipitate  is  likewise  removed  or  is  redis- 
solved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  [the  precipitate  containB  proplietin  and 
elateride  :  it  is  doubtful  to  me  which  process  Waiz  intends  to  indicate  (Kr.)] ;  the 
dissolved  lead  is  removed  by  the  addition,  first  of  an  insufficient  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  then  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  slightly  alkaline 
solution  is  precipitated  by  aqueous  tannic  acid  ^an  excess  ot  which 
redissolves  the  precipitate);  the  precipitate  is  washed  slightly, 
pressed,  and  digested  in  alcohol ;  and  the  filtered  alcoholic  solution  is 
shaken  up  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  filtered,  and  concentrated, 
whereupon  the  prophetin  is  slowly  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder.  This  and  the  quantity  subsequently  obtained  is  washed  with 
water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  crystallised  by  adding  water  till 
cloudiness  is  produced,  and  leaving  it  at  rest. 

b.  Preparation  0^  ffi/dt^-elaterin  and  Elateride.  —  The  mother-liquor 
from  which  prophetm  has  been  separated  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the 
residue  is  redissolved  in  water  and  evaporated ;  and  the  hydro-elaterin  is 
extracted  from  the  residue  by  ether,  whilst  elateride  remains  undis- 
solved. The  latter  body  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution. 

c.  Preparation  of  Ecbalin.  —  The  resin  obtained  as  above  is  dissolved 
in  ether ;  the  solution  is  digested  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtered ; 
the  ether  is  distilled  off  ;  and  the  residue,  after  drying  completely  at 
ICO^,  is  again  dissolved  in  ether,  and  digested  with  animal  charcoal. 
The  filtered  solution  is  then  evaporated,  or  precipitated  with  water. 

Properties.  Prophetin  forms  a  yellowish-white  powder,  seen  under 
the  microscope  to  consist  of  resinous  granules.  It  loses  2-5  p.  c.  in 
weight  over  the  water-bath.  Free  from  nitrogen.  Tastes  very 
bitter. 

Wak.  Walx. 
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Walz  calculates  his  analyses  incorreotlj  (Kr.).  —  a  was  obtained  from  Cacumis,  h 
from  Ecbalium. 

Decompositions.  Prophetin  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  red-brown 
colour.  —  When  boiled  with  hydrochloi-ic  acidy  it  breaks  up  into  sugar 
and  propheretiriy  which  separates  in  the  form  of  a  resin,  and  after  wash- 
ing and  dissolving  in  ether,  remains  as  an  amorphous  resin  (Walz  sub- 
sequently obtained  crystals),  containing,  on  the  average  (from 
Cucumis),  71'11  p.  c.  C,  9'12  H.,  and  19'77  0.  From  these  numbers 
Walz  calculates  the  formula  C*<»H»«0»  (71-85  p.c.  C,  9-00  H.),  and 
represents  the  decomposition  by  the  equation — 

On  one  occasion  he  obtained  from  prophetin  78*6  p.  c.  of  propheretin 
and  19*1^  p.  c.  of  sugar,  on  another  occasion  84  p.  c.  of  sugar. 

Combinations.  Prophetin  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  and  in  200  parts 
of  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  and  in  nearly  all 
proportions  of  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water. 
It  is  freely  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  precipitated  by  aqueous  tannic  acid 
in  white  nocks. 

2.  Ecbalin  or  Elateric  acid.  —  Preparation  see  above.  Yellow,  soft 
resm.  Very  bitter  and  acrid.  It  is  converted  by  chlorine-water  into  a 
whit©  friable  substance,  and  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  deep  red 
coloration,  and  also  by  oil  of  vitriol.  —  It  dissolves  in  20  parts  of  water, 
and  is  soluble  in  aqueous  alkaUs,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids, 
and  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Lead-salts  precipitate  ecbalin  (Walz). 

Wal«. 
Calculation  according  to  Wain.         ntean. 

40  q. 240    7101    71-44 

84  H    34    1006    1048 

8  0 64     18-98     18-08 

C«H«0» 838    10000    10000 

3.  Hydroelaterin. — Yellow,  amorphous,  friable  mass,  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Does  not  yield  sugar  with  acids.  The 
solution  in  caustic  potash  is  precipitated  by  acids. 


40  C 

Calculation 
B40 

according  to  Walt, 

66-57    

819    

86-24    

Wak. 

64-81     

8-01 

2718    

65-88 

80  H 

80 

806 

12  O 

06 

26-66 

0«H»0« 

866 

100-00    

10000    

10000 

4.  Elateride.  —  Intensely  bitter  substance,  precipitated,  unaltered 
from  its  solution  in  strong  acids  by  water,  without  forming  sugar.  In- 
soluble in  water  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkalis,  from  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids. 


40  0 

32  H 

Calculation  according  to  Walx. 

240    51-72    

82    6-89    

Wak. 
tf^lOO*. 

62-66    

6-89    

40-46    

62-09 
6-76 

24  0 

192    41-39    

4116 

C<0H«O« 264    10000    10000    10000 

Wab;  calculates  all  these  analyses  incorrectly  (Kr.). 
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Oxygen-nucleus  C*»H**0". 

Goriamyrtin. 
C«BP*0"  =  C*»H»*0",0». 

RiBAN.    Par.  Soc.  Bull.  6,  87 ;  N.  J.  Pharm.  45,  487 ;    abstr.  CompL 
rend.  57,  798 ;  Ckem.  Centr.  1864,  367 ;  Pkarm.  VieHelj.  14,  93. 

A  gluooside  contained  in  the  leayes  and  fruit  of  Coriaria  m^Hifolia, 

Preparation.  The  sap  of  the  fresh  plant,  or  the  Aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  the  dried  plant,  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and 
filtered ;  and  the  liquid,  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
is  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  When  shaken  with  ether,  the  syrup  gives 
up  to  that  liquid  the  coriamyrtin,  which  remains  on  evaporation,  and  is 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  100  poimds  of  the  young 
shoots  yield  7*5  grammes  of  impure  crystals. 

White,  inodorous  four-  or  six-sided  prisms,  apparently  monoclinic. 
Very  bitter  and  poisonous.  Exerts  a  right-handed  action  on  polarised 
light.  Does  not  lose  weight  at  200** ;  melts  at  220°  to  a  colourless 
liquid,  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  Neutral.  Free:  from 
nitrogen. 

at  lOO*.  Riban. 

40  0 240    68-86    63-69    6390 

24  H 24    6-38    6-56    649 

14  0 112    29-76    .., 29-75    29*61 

C«H»*0" 876    100-00    100-00    100-00 

Goriamyrtin  turns  brown  on  prolonged  Jusion,  and  afterwards  car- 
bonises. —  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  warming  with  nitric  acid^  form- 
ing a  clear  solution.  Other  acids,  including  acetic  and  oxaUc,  decom- 
pose it,  with  formation  of  sugar  and  resin.  Emulsin  does  not  act 
upon  it. 

Coriamyrtin  dissolves  in  70  parts  of  water  at  22®,  and  slightly  in 
boiling  water.  The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinimi 
or  phosphomolybdic  acid. 

Nearly  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Dissolves  in  49*7  parts  of 
86  p.  c.  alcohol  at  22^,  and  very  freely  in  boiling  alcohol^  crystallising 
on  cooling.    Dissolves  in  ether^  chloroform^  and  benzene. 

Primary  Nucleus  C«H»;  Oxygen-nucleus  C«H«K)*. 

Asclepione. 

C*»H"*(y  =  C*°H«0*,0«. 
C.  List.    Ann.  Pharm.  69,  125 ;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1849, 283. 

Discovered  by  List  in  the  milk-sap  of  Asclepias  syriaca  (Hand- 
buch  viii,  [2],  57),  John  {Chem.  Schr.  2, 26)  having  previously  described 
a  resin  obtainable  therefrom. 

A  resinous  substance  and  a  bitter  principle  {Ascl^iadin,  Asriepin) 
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from  Asclepku  Vincetoxicum  have  been  described  by  PeneuUe  (/•  Pharm, 
11,  805). 

The  sap  which  flows  from  incisions  in  Asckpias  syriaca  cardies  when 
warmed,  from  coagulation  of  albumin,  which  encloses  the  asdepione. 
The  coagulum  is  exhausted  with  ether  to  remove  the  asclepione,  which, 
after  evaporating  the  ether,  crystallises  on  further  concentration  of  the 
remaining  clear  liquid.  The  product  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  an- 
hydi'ous  ether,  a  foreign  substance  then  remaining  undissolved. 

White,  cauliflower-like  mass,  forming  when  slowly  evaporated, 
delicate  radiated  tufts.  Inodorous  and  tasteless.  Melts  at  104**,  and 
solidifles  on  cooling  to  an  amorphous,  transparent  mass. 

List. 
mean. 

40  0 240    74-54    74-68 

34  H 34    10-56    10-61 

6  0 48    14-90    14-71 

0«H?K)« 322     10000    10000 

Asclepione,  when  heated  aT)ove  its  melting-point,  assumes  a  yellow 
colour,  and  evolves  an  odour  of  caoutchouc.  —  It  dissolves  unaltered  in 
hot  strong  caustic  potcuh. 

Insoliu>le  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in  ether^  and  less 
freely  in  acetic  acidy  rock-oily  and  oil  of  turpentine^ 


Oxygm-rmkaa  Cf^B^Hy^: 
Zanthoxylin. 

Stenhouse.  N.  Phil.  Mag.  7,  28 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  89,  251 ;  J.  pr.  Chem. 
61,497;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1854,  6Sd.  —  Ann.  Pharm.  104,326; 
Pharm.  Joum.  17,  19 ;  /.  pr.  Chem.  73, 179 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1857, 
482. 

Occurs  in  Japan  pepper,  the  fruit  of  Xanthoxylum  piperatum  or 
afefttm  (Handbuch,  viii  [2],  21). — On  distilling  the  ground  pepper  with 
water,  a  floating  oil  is  obtained,  from  which  the  xanthoxylin  separates 
on  cooling ;  it  remains  behind  when  the  oil  is  freed  from  xanthoxylene 
(xiv,  315)  by  distillation  at  130"*. — Xanthoxylin  crystallises  also  on 
concentrating  the  alcoholic  tincture,  and  may  be  freed  from  resin  by 
washing  it  with  cold  aqueous  ammonia.  It  is  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  ether  or  alcohol. 

Larffe,  colourless  crystals  of  the  oblique  prismaiic  system,  having 
a  silky  lustre.  Fig.  85  without/.  Angle  »  :  <  =  90** ;  a  :  t  =  142'*50' ; 
a  :  I  =  127*^  10' ;  u  :  t  —  12r  10';  i*  in  front :  t  =  96«  30'.  The  crys- 
tals are  tabular  in  form  from  predominance  of  t ;  a  and  u  imperfectly 
formed.  Cleavable  parallel  to  «  and  i  (Miller).  —  Xanthoxylin  is  sus- 
ceptible of  distillation.  It  melts  at  80"*  and  solidifies  at  78"*.  Has  a 
faint  odour  like  stearin  and  an  aromatic  taste.    Neutral. 
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Xanthoxjlin  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  add.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  even  with  addition  of  ammonia  (Stenhouse). 


Pnmary  Nucleus  C*®H**. 

Arachidic  Acid. 

O^H^oQ*  s  C^II*»,0*. 

Heintz.    Pogg.  90,  146. 

(tossmahn.     Ann.  Pharm.  89,  1 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  61,  336. 

ScHEVEN  A  GossMijm.     Ann.  Pharm.  97,  257  ;    J.pr.  Chem.  68,  179. 

Caldwell.    Ann.  Pharm.  101,  97 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  71,  192. 

Butic  acid. — Discovered  by  Heintz  in  butter,  and  afterwards  by 
Gossman  in  earth-nut  oil. 

Preparation.  From  Earth-nut  oil.  —  The  solid  fatty  acids  obtained 
by  saponifying  the  oil  and  decomposing  the  so«^,  are  macerated  with 
five  or  six  times  their  volume  of  alcohol.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  and 
the  residue  is  pressed,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  20  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  alcohol,  whereupon,  on  cooling,  impure  arachidic  acid  sepa- 
rates in  laminsB,  which  are  purified  by  repeated  recrystallisation  from 
absolute  alcohol  till  they  melt  at  75°,  and  freed  from  adhering  green 
resin  by  solution  in  warm  ether  (Gossmann). 

A  further  portion  of  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  partial  precipita- 
tion of  the  alcohoUc  mother-liquors  with  acetate  of  magnesia  (some- 
what in  the  manner  described  at  p.  355,  vol.  xvi),  the  arachidic  acid 
going  down  with  the  first  portions  of  the  precipitate  (Gossmann). 

Ou  submitting  the  solid  fatty  acids  of  butter  to  fractional  precipita- 
lion,  the  arachidic  acid  is  thrown  down  in  the  first  portions  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, but  cannot  be  completely  separated  from  stearic  acidi  even 
when  four  pounds  of  butter  are  employed  (Heintz).    See  xvi,  210, 364. 

Properties.  Very  small,  shining  lamina,  having  a  pearly  lustre  after 
pressing.  Melts  at  75**,  and  solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  at  73-5**. 
When  kept  it  turns  white  and  porcelain-like. 


40  0. 

40H. 

40  . 


GoBsmftiin. 

Heintg. 

mean. 

ffieoA. 

240    

...       76-92     .. 

76-84    

...      76-65 

40    

...      12-82     .. 

1286    

...      12-80 

32     

...       10-26    .. 

10-30    

...       10-65 

C«H«0^  812     100-00    10000     lOOW) 

Heintz's  acid  melting  at  60-75*  itill  contained  stearic  acid. 


ARACHIDIC  ACID,  871 

Arachidic  acids  forms  with  gfycen'n,  mono-,  di-,  and  triarachin  (geeix, 
490;  xvi,  358  ;  and  xvii,  873).  ScheTcn  &  Gdssmann  described  as  arachin  a  pro- 
duct melting  at  70°,  and  containing,  on  the  average,  7621  p. c.  C,  and  12-57  H., 
obtained  by  heating  arachidic  acid  to  210**  with  exoeas  of  glycerin  :  according  to  them, 
the  body  is  represented  By  the  formula  C>»fl»«OW(=  8C*^H«0<  +  C»H»0«  -  4H0). 
According  to  Berthelot,  this  product  is  a  mixture  of  diarachin  and  free  arachidic 
acid. 

The  8cUt8  of  arachidic  acid  resemble  the  stearates  and  palmitates. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  difficultly  soluble. 

Arachidate  of  Ammonia,  A  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid, 
mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  deposits  the  salt  on  cooling,  in  needles, 
which,  after  diying,  crumble  to  a  loose  white  powder  and  give  up 
ammonia. 

Arachidate  of  Potash,  —  Mono-acid,  — :  Arachidic  acid  is  boiled  with  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  for  several  days,  or  until  combination 
is  complete  ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  residue  is 
exposed  for  some  time  to  air  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  afterwards 
exhausted  with  alcohol.  —  The  salt  is  deposited  from  a  strong  alcoholic 
solution  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  which  falls  to  a  loose  crystalline  powder 
on  the  filter,  and  from  a  more  dilute  solution  in  distinct  crystals.  — 
With  15  or  20  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  it  forms  a  clear 
solution  which,  when  largely  diluted,  deposits  shining  laminae  of  a 
bi-acid  salt. 

Scheren  &  GSssmann. 

C«H»0» 803       86-62 

KO 47-2    13-48    1301 

C«H»JB:0< 350-2    10000 

Arachidate  of  Baryta.  —  White,  light,  crystalline  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol. 

Scheven  &  Q-Ossmann.    Heintz. 

C«H»0»  303       79-85    7973 

I  BaO 76-5    20-15    1972 2027 

I  C«fl»BaCH 879-5    100  00    10000 

I  Arachidate  of  Strontia,  —  Dissolves  more  easily  than  the  baryta- 

I  Bait  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 

I  crystalline  powder  on  cooling. 

I  Scheren  &  Q-Ossmann. 

OioH»0» 803    86-36 

SrO  62 14-64    140 


C«H»SrO<  355    10000 

Arachidate  of  Lime  is  a  loose,  lustrous  powder. 

Arachidate  of  Maanesia,  —  On  mixing  alcoholic  arachidate  of 
ammonia  with  an  alconolic  solution  of  acetate  of  magnesia,  this  salt 
is  deposited  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  which  dissolves  on  boiling 
and  crystallises  from  the  solution  as  it  cools.  —  White,  loose, 
ciystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water  but  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

2  B  3 
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Scheren  &  QSjonaiin. 

C^OEPW SOS    . 98-81 

MgO    20 619    6-27 

C«H»MgO*    823    100-00 

Arachidate  of  Copper.  Alcoholic  acetate  of  copper  throws  down 
from  arachidate  of  ammonia,  a  blue-green  amorphous  precipitate, 
which  turns  crystalline  on  standing  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
needles.    Melts  when  heated. 

Scheren  &  GSssmamu 
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Arachidate  of  Stiver. — Obtained  by  double  decomposition  as  an 
amorphous  pi*ecipitate,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white  needles, 
not  altered  by  exposure  to  light. 

Scheren  &  QSssmann. 

C«H»0* 811    74-22 

Ag    108    25-78    26-4 

C«H»AgO< 419    10000 

Arachidic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  but  easily  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol.    It  dissolves  very  easily  in  ether  (Gossmann). 


Arachamide. 
C«NH*K)«  =  C«AdH»  0«. 
ScHEVEN  &  GossMANK.    Ann.  Pharm,  97,  262. 

A  mixture  of  earth-nut  oil  with  excess  of  strong  alcoholic 
ammonia  is  allowed  to  stand  for  several  weeks ;  the  liquid  is  satu- 
rated afresh  with  ammonia;  and  when  no  further  change  is  per- 
ceptible, the  alcohol  and  excess  of  ammonia  are  removed  by  warm 
water.  The  product  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  more  solid  portion  is 
collected,  freed  from  adhering  oil  by  pressing,  and  repeatedly  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol. 

Stellate  groups  of  prisms,  melting  at  98  to  99^ 

Soheren  &  GRnsmann. 
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Arachamide  is  insoluble  in  water^  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
of  95  p.  c  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling. 


MONOARACHIN.  373 

Arachidate  of  Methyl. 

Caldwell.    Ann,  Pharm.  101,  98. 
AnMoMtuctures  Meihylox^d, 

Formed  by  passiog  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of 
arachidic  acid  in  wood-spirit,  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol. 

White,  pearly  scales.  Melts  at  54  to  Si'd**,  and  solidifies  to  a 
semi-transparent,  crystalline  mass.  —  Not  volatile  without  decompo- 
sition.   Easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Arachidate  of  Ethyl. 

GossiCAJNN.    Ann.  Pharm.  89,  9. 

ScHEVEN  &  OossMAiTK.    Ann.  Pkarm.  97,  261. 

AraohinMntres  Aethyloxyd. 

Formed  by  saturating  a  solution  of  arachidic  acid  in  absolute 
alcohol  at  80"^  or  90^  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  heating  for  12  hours, 
at  last  to  boiling,  and  precipitating  with  water.  The  free  arachidic 
add  is  removed  by  heating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  aqueous  car- 
bonate of  soda.  The  ether  is  also  formed  by  boiling  arachidic  acid 
with  alcohol,  especially  in  presence  of  acetic  acid. 

Tough,  translucent  crystalline  mass,  having  a  lamellar  fracture. 
Melts  at  60**. 

GSflsmann. 

44  0 264    77-64    7760 

44  H 44 12-94    .. —      1288 

4  0 82     9-42    9-52 

C<H*0,C«H*0» ....    840    100-00    100-00 

Arachidate  of  ethyl  is  not  affected  by  ammonia  gas  at  60'',  nor  by 
alcoholic  ammonia  at  100^ 


Monoarachin. 

Berthelot.     Chinu  organ.  2,  78 ;  N.  Ann,  C/iim.  Phys.  47,  355. 
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Obtained  by  heating  arachidic  acid  with  glycerin  for  eight  hours  to 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  180^  It  is  pimfied  with  ether  and  lime 
(xvi,  369). 

Fine  granules,  melting  to  a  wax.    White.    Neutral. 

Nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  ether. 
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Bebuhelot.     Chitn.  organ.  2,  78 ;    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  47,  857. 
Conoerning  GSsamum's  Arachin,  see  p.  871. 

Formed  by  heating  monoarachin  to  200°  or  230°  for  8  hours  with 
arachidic  acid  and  a  traoe  of  water,  or  by  heating  arachidic  acid  to 
200°  or  230**  for  6  hours  with  glycerin.  It  is  purified  by  Hme  and 
ether  (xvi,  369). 

Very  fiiie,  indistinctly  crystalline  granules,  melting  at  76°.  White. 
Neutral. 

Almost  completely  volatile  on  platinum-foil.  —  Bums  with  white 
flame.  —  Dec<»mposed  completely  by  lime  at  100°  in  70  hours. 

Nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  very  stightly  soluble  in  hot  ether ; 
more  freely  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Berthelot. 


86  0 616  78-92  78-98 

86  H 86  .. 12-88  12-68 

12  0 96  18-76  18-64 

C«H»0«,2C«H«K)»  ....  698  10000  100-00 


Triarachin. 

C»BP«0"  =  (?'H«0>,3C«H»^)«. 

Bbbthelot.    Chim.  organ.  2,  79  ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  47,  859. 

Obtained  by  heating  a  perfectly  dry  mixture  of  diarachin  within  15 
or  20  times  its  weight  of  arachidic  acid  to  200°  or  220°  for  8  or  10 
hours,  and  purifying  the  product  with  lime  and  ether  (xvi,  359). 
Neutral  mass,  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 

Berthelot. 

126  C 756  77-62  771 

112  H  ^ 122  12-63  126 

12  0 96  9-85  10-3 

C»H»0",3C«H»0»....  964  10000  1000 
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Arachidate  of  Amyl. 
Caldwell,    Arm.  Phaim.  101,  99. 

AracMnm^letter, 

Obtained  in  the  same  way  as  arachidate  of  methyl,  by  employing 
amyl-alcohol  instead  of  wood-spirit. 

Shining  scales,  melting  at  44*9  "^  and  solidifying  at  44''  to  a  semi- 
transparent  crystalline  mass.  —  Decomposes  when  heated,  —  Dissolves 
easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether. 

CaldweiL 

60  0 800    78-68    78-42 

60  H    60    1809 13-26 

4  0 ^ 32    8-88    8-38 

C»H"O,0«H»O»   ....    883    10000    10000 

Oil  of  earth-nuts.  From  the  seeds  of  Arachia  hypogasa  (Handbuch, 
viii)  [2]  8).  Colouiiess  or  faintly  coloured  oil,  thinner  than  olive  oil. 
§p.  gr.  0*9163.  Deposits  a  large  quantity  of  tallow  at  3**,  and  soli- 
difies to  a  soft  mass  at  —  8*^  to  —  4  (Payen  &  0.  Henry).  Solidifies 
completely  at  —  7""  (Gossmann).  Has  an  agreeable  tai^te,  resembling 
that  of  almond  oil,  and  an  odour  like  olive  oil  at  50®  to  75°  only.  —  It 
does  not  easily  turn  acid  and  is  non-drying.  It  yields  a  very  v^rhite 
and  hard  soap  (Bouillon- Lagrange,  J.  Fharm.  8,  231).  Absorbs 
oxygen  more  slowly  than  almond-oil.  Does  not  solidify  with  mer- 
curous  nitrate.  Dissolves  very  sUghtly  in  alcohol,  but  easily  in 
ether  (Payen  &  0.  Henry,  J,  Chtm,  med,  I,  437 ;  Ostermaier,  Repert. 
98,  243  ;  J.  A.  Buchner,  Bepert.  98,  251^.  Contains  the  glycerides  of 
arachldic,  palmitic,  and  physetoleic  acids,  but  no  stearin  (Gossmann ; 
Caldwell,  Ann.  Pharm.  101,  97). 


Oxygm-nucUus  Cf^TS?^. 

Lithofellic  Acid. 

C40HMo«  =  C*»H«0*,0*. 

Fr.  Gobel.    Ann,  Pharm.  39,  237. 

Ettling  &  Will.     Ann,  Pharm.  39,  242. 

WoHLER.     Ann.  Pharm.  41,  150;  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  50;  Pogg,  54,  255. 

Heumajw.     Ann.  Pharm,  41,  303  ;  Bepert.  75,  226. 

Malaguti  &  Sarzeau.     Compt.  rend,  15,  518;  Ann.  Pharm.  44,  289. 

WiNCKLER.     Jahrh.  pr.  Pharm,  18,  376. 

Taylor.    Phil,  Mag,  28,  192. 

LuDWiQ.     N,  Br,  Arch.  85,  141. 

Sezoardie  acidj  which  name  has  also  been  given  to  elkgic  acid  (xtI,  183).— 
Disoorered  bj  G9bel,  and  inyestigatod  chieflj  by  him  and  \\  SlUer.  —  Occurs  in  one 
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of  the  yarieties  of  Oriental  bezoars,  the  gall-stones  of  an  antelope,  wbidi  consist 
almost  entirely  of  this  acid.  Bezoars  containing  lithofellio  acid  melt  when  heated 
and  dissolre  in  hot  alcohol.  Concerning  these  bezoars,  see  F.  0db6U,  Taylor,  and 
Ludwig  {loe.  eU.)  ;  further  Ghiibourt  (JBw.  iciewt.  14^  17.  —  ^'.  J.  Pharm,  3,  125)  ; 
Hankel  {Poffsf*  55,  481). 

Preparation.  The  bezoars  are  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the 
crystals  which  fonn  slowly  on  cooling  the  solution  and  concentrating 
the  mother-liquor,  are  purified  by  recrystallisation,  with  the  help  of 
animal  charcoal  (Wohler;  Gobel).  Or,  the  bezoars,  after  being 
exhausted  with  water,  are  treated  for  24  hours  with  cold  dilute 
ammonia;  the  filtrate  is  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal;  and  the 
lithofellic  acid  is  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  washed 
(Winckler),  The  acid  precipitated  from  alkaline  solutions  requires 
still  to  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boilmg  alcohol  (Heumann). 

Properties.  Very  smaD,  clear,  short  six-sided  prisms  with  end- 
faces  at  right  angles  to  the  sides.  Rhombic  prisms  with  oblique  end- 
faces  (Gobel).  Hard  and  easily  pulverisable.  Melts  at  204°  (Gobel), 
205°  (Wohler),  and  soUdifies,  when  not  heated  above  its  melting-point, 
to  an  opaque  crystalline  mass.  When  heated  a  few  degrees  above 
its  melting-point,  it  solidifies  to  a  clear  amorphous  glass,  which  be- 
comes electric  when  rubbed  and  melts  at  105°  to  110°  to  a  viscid 
mass.  Alcohol  poured  upon  this  amorphous  acid  produces  a  laree 
number  of  fine  cracks,  and  the  acid  when  left  in  contact  with  a  little 
alcohol,  again  becomes  crystalline  (Wohler).  The  acid  slowly  excites 
a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  (Winckler).  Has  an  acid  reaction 
(Wohler). 

Ettling  &  Will.       W5hler.  Taylor. 

CfystaUt  mean,  wean. 
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Ettling&  Will  proposed  the  formula  C^E^^Q^.  —  The  add  is  allied  to  gallie  acid 
(OGbel;  Wdhler).  Identical  with  the  fellanic  aoid  of  Berzelius  (Berz.  Lekrb.  3 
Aofl.  9,  273)  (Hennuum). 

Decompositions.  1.  Lithofellic  acid  boils  when  heated^  evolving 
white  fumes  having  a  faint  aromatic  odour,  yielding  a  distillate  of 
acid  oil  and  water,  and  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue  (Gobel; 
Heumann).  The  distillate  forms  with  potash  a  soap,  from  which 
hydrochloric  again  sets  free  the  empyreumatic  acid  (Gbbel).  By  the 
dry  distillation  of  the  soap,  pyrolitho'fellic  acid,  C^^H'H)*,  is  obtained 
(Malaguti  &  Sarzeau).  —  2.  The  acid  burns  with  a  luminous  smoky 
fiame  (Wohler).  —  3.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  when  heated  [with  fine 
red,  td^terwards  yellow,  colour  (Taylor)],  frothing  up  and  evolving 
nitric  oside,  and  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  lemon-yellow  mass, 
which  dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  acids  in  the  form  of  a  brown  friable  mass  (Gobel).  A  nitrogenous 
acid  Acide  lithazofellique,  C**^H^",2N0*,  is  produced  in  the  reaction 
(Malaguti  &  Sarzeau).  —  4.  The  acid  produces  a  violet-red  colora- 
tion with  oil  of  vitriol  and  sugar,  like  bile  (Strecker,  Ann.  Phann. 
67,  53) 
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LithofelLic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol^ 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water  (Wohler)  unaltered  and  amor- 
phous (Taylor). 

It  dissolves  easily  in  caustic  ammonia  and  its  carbonate,  also  in 
dilute  aqueous  alkalis,  and  is  thrown  down  by  acids  as  an  amorphous 
predpitate,  melting  at  105  **  (Wohler).  The  alkaline  solution  is  ren- 
dered milky  by  sal-ammoniac  (Wohler).  The  ammoniacal  solution 
leaves  the  acid  free  from  ammonia  on  evaporation  (Gobel ;  Wohler). 
A  saturated  solution  of  the  acid  in  caustic  potash  has  a  slightly  alka- 
line reaction,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  clear  gum,  which  dissolves 
in  water,  but  not  in  caustic  potash  (Wohler).  When  heated  with  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  lithof  ellic  acid  forms  a  limpid  yellowish 
soap,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  lye,  and  forms  on  cooling  a 
solid  mass  resembling  colophony,  and  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether  (Gbbel). 

Liihofellate  of  soda^  prepared  by  saponifying  the  acid  with  caustic 
soda,  and  washing  the  soap  repeatedly  with  a  satm^ted  solution  of 
salt,  yields,   when  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,   10*4  parts  of  j 

soda  to  100  parts  of  lithofellic  acid  (Gobel).  —  Amorphous  gum 
(Heumann). 

Baryta-saU,  -^  A  solution  of  the  acid  in  ammonia  or  fixed  alkalis 
precipitates  salts  of  baryta  (Gobel ;  Wohler).  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  acid,  mixed  with  water  till  the  cloudiness  at  first  produced  disap-  i 

pears,  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of  barium  or  calcium  (Ludwig).  —  \ 

On  heating  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  baryta  and  evaporating,  crystals 
are  obtained,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  separate  therefrom  as  an  oil, 
afterwards  solidifying  in  a  crystalline  mass  (Heumann). 

Lithofellate  of  soda  precipitates  salts  of  baryta^  iron^  leadj  mercury ^ 
silver^  and  platinum  (Gobel).  The  ammonia-salt  precipitates  baryta- 
salts  (Wohler). 

Lead-salt.  —  Lithofellate  of  potash  produces  with  neutral  lead-salts 
a  plaster-like  precipitate,  containing  32  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  lead  (Wohler). 
— Aqueous  ammoniacal  lithofellic  acid  throws  down  from  neutral  j 

acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  containing  41*45  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  lead 
(Wohler).     The  dazzling  white  precipitate  thrown  down  by  an  ammo- 
niacal alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  from  neutral  acetate  oHead,  dissolves  | 
with  difficulty  in  water,  but  somewhat  more  freely  in  alcohol,  and  con-                         ^ 
tains  49  p.  c.  of  lead-oxide  (Ettling  &  Will). 

Silver-salt.  —  Ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  alco- 
holic lithofellic  acid,  bulky  flocks,  which  disappear  on  addition  of  ' 
alcohol.  By  evaporating  the  solution,  long  light  needles  are  obtained, 
which  blacken  on  exposure  to  light,  and  contain,  like  the  flocks,  25*43 
p.  c.  of  silver-oxide  (Ettling  &  Will).  Wohler  obtained  from  a  solu- 
tion of  the  silver-salt,  a  creamy  non-crystalline  pellicle  containing  26 
p.  c.  of  oxide  of  silver. 

Lithofellic  acid  dissolves  freely  in  strong  acetic  acidy  and  crystallises 
on  evaporating  the  solution  (Wohler).  —  It  dissolves  in  6*5  parts  of 
boiling  90  p.  c.  alcohol  and  in  29*4  parts  at  20"*  (Gobel),  fi'om  which  it 
is  precipitated  by  water.  It  is  soluble  in  47  parts  of  boiling,  and  444 
parts  of  cDld  absolute  ether  (Gobel). 
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Flocks  from  Bottlera  tinctoria. 

When  the  hau*s  and  glands  which  cover  the  fruit  of  Bottlera  tmctaria 
(the  kamala  of  commerce)  are  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  tinc- 
ture, on  cooling,  deposits  flocks,  which  may  be  obtained  nearly  colour- 
less by  repeated  crystallisation.  The  mother-liquor  retains  in  solution 
a  resinous  colouring  matter. 

Granular,  non-crystalline  flocks,  not  precipitable  by  salts  of  lead  or 
silver.  —  Insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  cold 
alcohol  (Anderson,  Fharm.  Omtr.  1855,  873). 

Anderson. 
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Besimus  colouring  matter  of  Bottlera.  —  Remains  on  evaporating  the 
mother-liquor  of  the  flocks  just  described,  as  a  dark-red  resin  melting 
at  100°,  purified  by  solution  in  ether.  —  Tt  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  thrown 
down  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  as  a  deep  orange-red  precipitate.  A 
solution  m  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda  dyes  silk  a  fine  permanent  orange 
(Anderson). 

Anderson. 
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Begins  from  Bottlera  tinctoria  (Kamala).  —  See  xir,  520.   Jieube  did  not 

saoceed  in  preparing  Anderson's  rottlerin The  extract  of  kamala  prepared 

by  extraction  with  ether,  breaks  up  when  heated  with  cold  alcohol,  after 
previous  boiling  with  water,  into  an  easily  soluble  and  a  sparingly 
soluble  resin,  both  of  which  are  brittle  and  reddish-yellow,  the  easily 
soluble  melthig  at  80^,  and  the  sparingly  soluble  at  191".  Both  resins 
dissolve  in  caustic  potash  with  fine  red  colour,  and  in  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  •  from  which  they  are  precipitated  by  acids. 
They  form  oxalic  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  do  not  yield  sugar  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  easily  soluble  resin  contains  at  60**,  on  the 
average,  68-58  p.  c.  C,  6-97  H.,  and  24-50  0.  (  =  C»H"0») ;  the  sparingly 
soluble,  at  150%  51-18  p.  c.  C,  6-21  H.,  and  42-61  0.  (  =  C"ff«0*«) 
(Leube,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  9,  321). 
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Ox^azo-nucleus  C*^N»H«»0". 

Emetine. 

Pelletier  &,  Magendie.     Ann,  Chim.  Phy8.\  4,  172  ;  Schw.  19,  440 ; 

Complete :  J,  Fharm.  3,  145. 
Pelletieb  &  Dumas.    Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  24,  180. 
Pelletier.     J.  Pharm.  14,  200. 
Merck.    N.  Tr.  20,  1,  184. 
Landerer.     Repert.  52,  211. 
Reich.     N.  Br.  Arch.  113,  193. 

Prepared  by  Pelletier  in  1816  in  an  impui*e,  and  in  1821  in  the  pure 
state. — Occurs  in  the  Ipecacuanha  roots  of  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha, 
Richardsonia  scabra ;  also  of  Psychatria  emetica,  Jonidium  Ipecacuanha, 
and  Euphorhium  Ipecacuanha.  —  Pleischl  {Das  chem.  Labor,  zu  Prag^ 
1820)  and  Buchholz  (Taschenb.  1818,  97)  describe  a  soft  resin  of  Ipe- 
cacuanha. 

Preparation.  The  root-bark  is  exhansted  with  ether  to  remove 
soft  resin,  and  then  boiled  with  alcohol ;  the  tincture  is  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  whereupon  wax  separates.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  freed  from  gallic  acid  (ipecacuanhic  acid,  xy,  523) 
by  digesting  it  with  carbonate  of  baryta ;  the  emetine  is  precipitated 
with  basic  acetate  lead ;  the  precipitate  is  washed,  and  decomposed 
under  water  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  and 
evaporated,  r-  The  impure  emetine  thus  obtained  is  boiled  with  water 
and  excess  of  calcined  magnesia ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  very 
little  cold  water  to  remove  colouring  matter,  then  dried  and  boiled 
with  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated ;  and  the  residue 
is  dissolved  in  aqueous  acid  and  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  after 
which  the  emetine  is  precipitated  by  magnesia  and  again  extracted  by 
alcohol  (Pelletier).  The  water  with  which  the  magneAan  precipitate 
is  washed,  and  probably  also  the  filtrate  from  the  lead-precipitate,  still 
contain  a  little  emetine  (Pelletier).    See  below. 

2.  The  bruised  root  is  boiled  with  water ;  the  extract  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol.  The  tincture  is 
filtered,  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation,  and  again  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  solution  thus  obtained  is  precipitated  with  chloride  of  mercury ; 
the  precipitate  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  and 
the  mercury  is  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  bariuDK 
Excess  of  baryta  is  then  removed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  in 
diluted  with  water  and  distilled  to  remove  alcohol ;  and  the  emetine  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia  and  washed  with  cold  water  (Merck). 

Landerer  precipitates  the  acetic  extract  of  ipecitcuanha  with  ma^>- 
nesia,  and  after  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate,  exhausts  it  with 
alcohol.  The  emetine  which  remains  on  evaporating  the  alcohol  is 
purified  by  dissolving  it  repeatedly  in  acetic  acid,  decolorising  the 
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Bolution  with  animal  charcoal,  and  precipitating  with  magnesia. — 
Reich  exhausts  the  coarsely  powdered  root  with  warm  alcohol,  mixes 
the  tincture  with  neutral  acetate  and  basic  acetate  of  lead  in  sacoes- 
sion,  whereby  ipecacuanhic  acid  is  thrown  down ;  then  filters  the  solu- 
tion, distils  off  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  alcohol,  and  dilutes  the  residue 
with  water,  which  precipitates  resin.  After  removing  the  resin,  and 
also  the  lead,  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  emetine  is  precipi- 
tated by  tannic  acid ;  the  precipitate  is  triturated  with  oxide  of  lead, 
dried,  and  boiled  with  alconol,  which  takes  up  the  emetine  and  leaves 
it  behind  on  evaporation.  The  product  may  be  purified  by  again  pre- 
cipitating it  with  tannic  acid  and  decomposing  the  precipitate,  and 
lastly  by  exhausting  it  with  ether.  —  The  yield  is  ^th  to  Jrd  per  cent. 
(Pelletier). 

Properties.  White,  inodorous  powder,  having  a  slightly  bitter  taste 
(Pelletier).  According  to  Landerer,  cubic  crystals.  Has  a  strongly  acid  re- 
action according  to  Pelletier,  but  according  to  Landei*er,  turmeric  is  not 
affected  by  it,  and  litmus  only  slightly.  Melts  at  50°  (Pelletier).  It 
acts  as  an  emetic,  and  is  poisonous  in  large  doses.  —  Without  action  on 
polarised  light  (Buignet,  Compt.  rend.  52,  1085). 
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The  aboye  is  Eeich's  foimula.  Aooording  to  Pelletier  &  Dumas,  it  is  C^NH^O* ; 
according  to  Fehling  {Randwdrterh.  2,  2,  3,  777)  probably  C^NHW^^  The  abore 
formula  requires  yerification. 

Decomposittofis.  1.  Emetine  melts  when  heated^  like  wax,  takes 
fire  at  a  stronger  heat,  evolving  dense  fumes,  and  bums  (Merck; 
Reich).  —  2.  Its  aalte  are  violently  decomposed  by  the  electric  current 
(Hlasiwetz  &  Rochleder,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  5,  447).  —  3.  A  solution  in 
400  parts  of  acidulated  water  assumed  a  saffron-yellow  colour  on 
passing  chlorine  into  it  for  ten  minutes,  and  deposited  a  slight  precipi- 
tate ;  the  emetine,  however,  was  not  quite  pure  (Lepage,  J.  Phcarm. 
26,  140).  —  4.  Emetine  acquires  a  brownish-yellow  colour  in  vapour  erf 
iodine^  and  a  greenish-yellow  brown  in  vapour  of  bromine  or  chloride  of 
iodine  (Donne).  —  5.  According  to  Guy,  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  colour 
emetine,  but  according  to  Merck,  it  produces  a  dirty  olive-green  colora- 
tion. —  6.  Nitric  acid  colours  it  yellowish-brown  (Guy) ;  brown-red,  and 
resinises  it  (Merck).  —  7.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  with  emetine^ 
does  not  produce  a  splitting  up,  and  does  not  form  any  substance 
having  a  reducing  action  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper ;  neither 
does  unchanged  emetine  cause  a  separation  of  cuprous  oxide 
(Reich). 

Combinations.  Air-dried  emetine  loses  2*4  p.  c.  of  water  at  100* 
(Reich). —  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold,  and  somewhat  more 
freely  in  hot  water  (Pelletier).  It  is  insoluble  in  ammonia-water 
(Merck). 
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With  Acids.  —  Emetine  dissolves  in  all  acids  [including  acetic  acid 
(Merck)],  which  it  nentralises.  The  Bcdts  are  not  susceptible  of 
crystallisation,  with  some  exceptions  in  presence  of  excess  of  acid 
(Pelletier).  According  to  Landerer,  the  phosphate  crystallises. — They 
are  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  by  caustic 
alkalis  and  their  carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  also  by  magnesia, 
the  precipitates  not  being  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitants  (Planta). 
In  the  pure  state  they  are  not  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead 
(Pelletier). 

Phosphate  of  soda  does  not  precipitate  hydrochlorate  of  emetine. 
Tincture  of  iodine  produces  a  carmine-red,  iodic  add  a  yellow,  iodide  of 
potassium  a  yellowish- white  precipitate  (Planta).  Phosphomolyhdic  acid 
throws  down  pale-yellow  flocks  (Sonnenschein),  iodhydrargyrate  ofpotas- 
sium^  a  yellowish-white  [amorphous  (Dellfs)]  powder,  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  mercuric  chhride,  a  white  powder  sparingly  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  insoluble  in  sal-ammoniac ;  terchloride  of  gold,  a  flesh- 
coloured,  bichloride  of  platinum^  a  yellowish-white,  chloride  of  iridium 
and  sodium,  an  ochre-yellow  precipitate.  —  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium 

Produces  a  pulverulent,  yeUowish-white  precipitate  (Lepage  ;  ^v, 
lanta).  Oxalates  and  tartrates  of  the  alkalis  do  not  precipitate  salts 
of  emetine  (Pelletier).  Croconate  of  emetine  is  yellow,  indistinctly 
crystalline,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  the  rhodizonateiB  hyacinth- 
red  (Heller).  —  Hydrochlorate  of  emetine  yields  with  picric  acid  a 
sulphur-yellow  powder  (Merck ;  v.  Planta).  It  is  rendered  turbid  by  a 
little  tincture  of  gaUs,  whereupon  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  produces 
a  dense,  whitish  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  more  hydrochloric  acid 
(v.  Planta).  The  precipitate  produced  by  infusion  of  galls  does  not 
act  as  an  emetic ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  aqueous 
alkalis  (Pelletier). 

Emetine  dissolves  very  easily  in  dilute  and  in  absolute  alcohol^  but 
is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  oils  (Pelletier;  Merck). 


Appendix  to  Emetine. 

Violins.  —  Violenemetine.  Occurs,  according  to  BoullAy,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Viola  odorata.  —  An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  dried  root  is  freed 
from  chlorophyll  and  fat  by  means  of  ether,  and  the  residue  is  boiled 
with  dilute  siiiphuric  acid  (whereby  acetic  acid  is  volatilised),  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  with  excess  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  exhausted 
with  alcohol  of  40°.  The  alcohohc  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves 
violine,  from  which  a  little  colouring  matter  may  be  extracted  by  a 
small  quantity  of  strong  alcohol.  Violine  forms  a  pale-yellow,  bitter 
powder,  which  melts  when  heated,  and  bums  like  resin ;  it  is  more 
soluble  in  water,  but  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  emetine,  and  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  combines  with  acids,  without  forming  distinct  salts  there- 
with (Boullay,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Med.  1828,  1,  417 ;  abstr.  Bepert.  31, 
S7). 

Torosiewicz  distinguishes  as  melonenemetine,  an  aqueous  extract  of 
melon  root,  which  has  been  but  little  investigated. 
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Appiao>ix  TO  Compounds  contaikino  40  atoms  of  Cabbok. 
1.  Besins. 

On  Besina  in  general. 

The  older  chemists  distinguished  by  the  general  name  restnj  sub- 
stances insoluble  in  water,  generally  soluble  in  alcohol,  for  the  most 
part  unciystallisable,  and  softening  or  melting  when  warmed,  such 
substances  being  either : 

a.  Secretions  of  Plants^  generally  exuding  from  the  plant,  and 
hardening  in  the  air.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  mixtures,  sometimes  con- 
taining considerable  quantities  of  gum,  mucus,  or  volatile  oil,  and  in  such 
cases  distinguished  as  Gum-resim^  or  as  natural  Balaams.  —  Related  to 
the  resins  separated  from  living  plants  are  the  Fossil  or  Earth  resins. 

Or  b.  Substances  extracted  from  plants  with  help  of  alcohol,  not 
separable  into  simpler  constituents,  and  therefore  regarded  as  simple 
organic  compounds. 

The  uncrystallisable  coloured  products  obtained  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  volatile  oils  in  the  air,  or  by  nitric  acid ;  by  the  drying  up  of 
drying  fatty  oils  ;  by  the  decomposition  of  alcohol,  aldehyde,  ana  other 
organic  compounds  by  potash ;  and  by  the  dry  distillation  of  many 
organic  compounds,  are  also  designated  as  resins. 

Volatile  oil,  when  mixed  with  resin,  is  removed  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  by  boiling  with  water,  or  by  melting  the  I'esin.  —  Hot  alcohol  or 
ether  extracts  the  resin  from  vegetable  organs ;  the  solutions  deposit 
most  of  the  wax  or  fat  on  cooling,  and,  when  mixed  with  water  and 
distilled,  leave  the  resin  as  residue. 

The  products  thus  obtained  frequently  contain  also  acid,  fat,  vola- 
tile oil,  or  colouring  matter,  &c. ;  some  of  them  are  further  decom- 
posible  into  resins  of  different  properties. 

Resins  are  transparent  or  translucent,  colourless,  yellow,  brown,  or 
otherwise  coloured,  either  hard  and  brittle,  and  in  that  case  sometimes 
crystalline  {hard  resins),  or  greasy  (so/t  resins\  or  elastic  (caontcliouc). 
When  warmed  they  soften  or  melt,  generally  without  decomposition, 
to  a  thick  viscid  liquid,  usually  thicker  than  melted  fat.  They  are 
inodorous,  sometimes  tasteless,  sometimes  having  a  bitter  or  acrid 
taste  {mild  or  acrid  resins).  When  dissolved  in  alcohol,  they  in  some 
cases  redden  litmus,  without  yielding  a  peculiar  acid  {acid  resins),  and 
in  other  cases  are  without  action  upon  it  {neutral  resins).  —  They  are 
more  easily  inflammable  than  fats,  and  bum  with  a  bright,  very  smoky 
flame.  —  They  are  insoluble  in  water.  They  are  mostly  capable  of 
combining  with  salifiable  bases.  Their  solutions  in  caustic  potash  or 
soda  leave  on  evaporation,  amorphous  masses,  the  resin-soaps,  frequently 
precipitable  from  their  aqueous  solutions  by  excess  of  potash.  The 
compounds  with  metallic  oxides,  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  are 
generally  insoluble  in  water.  Neutral  resins  are  insoluble,  or  nearly 
so,  in  alkalis. 

Most  resins  are  freely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  a  few  are  nearly 
insoluble,  or  soluble  only  in  the  hot  hquid ;  caoutchouc  is  insoluble. 
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The  alcoholic  solutions  are  turned  milky  by  water,  and  precipitated 
more  completely  by  mineral  acids.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  they  leave 
the  resins  behind :  Spint-varntsh,  Most  resins  are  soluble  in  ether; 
volatile  oils  also,  dissolve  them,  and  on  exposure  to  air  leave  first  a 
balsam-like  mass,  and  then  the  resins :  Turpentine  varnish.  Resin  may 
be  melted  together  with  fat ;  the  solution  in  drying-fat  hardens  in  the 
air :  Fatty  varnish, 

Unyerdorben  has  attempted  a  daesifioation  of  the  resins.    See  also  Johnston  on 
the  fonnula  of  the  resins,  and  Heldt  on  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  resins. 
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The  following  pages  contain,  generally  in  alphabetical  order,  first 
the  resins  and  balsams  containing  benzoic  and  cinnammic  acids,  which 
exude  from  living  plants ;  then  the  resins  free  from  benzoic  acid,  and 
the  earth-resins;  and  lastly  those  extracted  from  plants.  The  list 
includes  also  a  few  of  the  bodies  allied  to  resins. 


A.  Resins  containing  Benzoic  or  Cinnamk  add, 

1.  Benzoin.  —  Asadulcis,  Prom  Styrax  Benzoin,  Irregular  gra- 
nules or  tears  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour  without,  and  milk-white 
within ;  brittle,  with  conchoidal  fracture  and  fatty  lustre ;  also  irre- 
gular porous  masses,  of  a  dirty  red-grey  to  brown  colour,  and  slightly 
shining  fracture,  in  which  the  white  granules  are  disseminated  in 
greater  or  lesser  number.  —Sp.  gr.  1-003  (Pfaff),  1-092  (Brisson).  It 
lias  an  agreeable  odour,  especially  when  warmed  or  rubbed,  and  a 
sweetish-acrid  balsamic  taste. 

Benzoin  contains  traces  of  volatile  oil  [sometimes  an  oil  which 
when  treated  with  chlorine  yields  chloride  of  benzoyl  (Fremy)],  benzoio 
acid  varying  in  amount  from  12-5  to  19*8  p.c,  a  resin  soluble  in  ether, 
and  a  second  resin  insoluble  in  that  liauid  (Buchholz ;  Stoltze).  The 
white  granules  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the  resin  soluble  in  ether, 
whilst  the  brown  benzoin  consists  chiefly  of  the  insoluble  resiu 
(Stoltze,  BerL  Jahrb.  26,  1,  65).  See  below.  Some  varieties  of  benzoin, 
especially  an  almond  benzoin  from  Sumatra,  contain  cinnamic  and 
benzoic  acids  (Kolbe  and  Lautemann,  Ann.  Pharm*  1 19, 136 ) ;  such  resin 
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of  the  first  quality  contains  only  cinnamic  acid  :  the  brown  Sumatra 
resin  contains  only  benzoic  acid  { Aschoff,  N,  Br.  Arch,  107, 153 ;  Chem, 
Centr.  1861,  650). 

The  resins  of  benzoin  contain  a  group  of  substances  belonging  to 
the  benzoyl  series,  and  a  second  belonging  to  the  phenyl  series,  the 
derivatives  of  which  occur  in  the  products  of  decomposition.  1.  In 
the  dry  distillation  of  benzoin  free  from  benzoic  acid,  a  fatty  unctuous 
body,  probably  the  odorous  principle,  is  obtained,  together  with  benzoic 
and  carbolic  acids  (E.  Kopp).  Cahours  {N,  Ann,  Chim.  Phi/s.  3,  192) 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  benzoin  free  from  acid,  an  oil, 
C**H"0*,  resembling  benzoate  of  ethyl,  which  was  completely  con- 
verted into  benzoic  acid  by  hydrate  of  potash.  Umbelliferone  is  not 
formed  in  the  dry  distillation  (Sommer).  —  2.  Chromic  acid  forms  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  and  benzoic  acid,  together  with  carbonic  and  formic 
acids.  —  3.  Nitric  acid  produces  a  violent  frothing,  with  evolution  of 
red  fumes,  and  forms  a  brittle,  porous,  very  bitter,  orange-yellow 
mass,  from  which  picric  and  benzoic  acids  are  produced  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  nitric  acid,  whilst  hydrocyanic  acid,  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  benzoic  acid  distil  off.  —  4.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  the 
resins  of  benzoin  with  carmine-red  colour,  forming  a  solution  from 
which  water  throws  down  a  copious  violet  precipitate;  it  yields  a 
soluble  hme-salt  when  saturated  with  that  base  (E.  l^opp,  Compt. 
rend.  19,  1269). 

Benzoin,  purified  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  potash,  dissolving 
the  residue  in  alcohol,  distilling,  and  precipitating  with  water,  yields 
when  melted  with  hydrate  of  potash,  benzoic  acid,  paraoxybenzoic 
acid,  C^HH)*,  protocatechuic  acid,  C^HK)*,  (also  a  compound  of  these 
two  acids  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms),  pyrocatechin,  acetic  acid^  pro- 
pionic acid,  and  butyric  acid.  Small  quantities  of  a  crystaUisable 
acid  (probably  C^H'O**')  which  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  dilute 
alcohol  and  assumes  a  fine  red  colour  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  are 
also  obtained  (BQasiwetz  and  Barth,  Ann.  Pharm.  134,  265). 

Benzoin  is  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  more  freely  soluble  in 
boiling  caustic  potash,  with  brown  colour.  -Boihng  water,  milk  of  Ume, 
and  aqueous  alkaline  carbonates  extract  benzoic  add  from  it.  See 
below.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  acetic  acid.  Alcohol  forms  a  reddish-brown 
solution,  precipitable  by  adds  and  water:  ether  also  dissolves  it 
(Brande)  (See  above).  Cold  creosote  dissolves  it  completely  (Reichen- 
bach). 

The  yellowish-white  almonds  of  benzoin  melt  at  about  93**,  and 
solidify  on  cooling  to  a  colourless,  transparent,  brittle  resin,  which 
turns  brown  when  more  strongly  heated,  with  liberation  of  benzoic  acid. 
After  being  kept  in  a  semi-fluid  state  for  20  hours  at  93^,  it  contains 
72-01  p.c.  C,  6-67  H.;  and  21-32  0.  (deducting  0-23  p.c.  of  ash) 
(Johnston,  Phil.  Trans.  1840,  369).  —  White  benzoin  soluble  in  ether 
without  residue,  and  melting  at  95°,  contains  72-23  p.  c.  C,  6*80  H.,  and 
20-97  0.  (Schrotter,  Pogg.  59,  71). 

Separation  of  the  resins  of  Benzoin.  —  A.  According  to  Stoltze.  —An 
alcohohc  solution  of  benzoin  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
evaporated  with  water,  the  separation  of  the  resin  being  promoted  by 
the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with 
water  and  treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  one  resin  and  leaves  the 
other  undissolved. 
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a.  The  resin  soluble  in  ether  is  pale-yellow,  friable,  neutral,  easily 
fusible,  with  agreeable  odour,  and  does  not  yield  benzoic  acid  when 
decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
with  dark-red  colour.  When  precipitated  from  an  alcoholic  solution 
by  water  and  diluted,  it  remains  suspended,  as  a  milky  liquid,  which 
becomes  clear  only  when  left  at  rest  for  several  days,  but  immediately 
on  addition  of  mineral  acids,  acetic  acid,  or  Glauber's  salt.  —  The  resin 
dissolves  in  warm  caustic  potash :  it  is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic 
solution  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead:  easily  soluble  in  strong  acetic 
add,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  —  h  The  resin  insoluble 
in  ether  is  brown,  friable,  easily  fusible,  and  insoluble  in  volatile  and 
fatty  oils  (Stoltze). 

B.  Acearding  to  Unverdorben  and  van  der  Vliet.  —  Benzom  boiled 
with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda  gives  up  to  that  liquid  benzoic  acid 
and  a  httle  gamma-resin :  from  the  residue  ether  extracts  alpha-resin, 
whilst  beta-resin  soluble  in  alcohol  remains  behind.  These  three  resins 
yield  the  same  products  when  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash  (Hlasi- 
wetz  &  Barth). 

a.  Alpha-resin, — Freed  from  volatile  constituents  by  warming. 
Pale-brown.  Insoluble  in  aqueous  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda,  but 
easily  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  alcohol,  and  oil  of  cumin.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  precipitates  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  not 
alcoholic  acetate  of  copper  (Unverdorben).  It  contains,  on  an  average, 
71-85  p.  c.  C,  7-19  H.,  20*96  0.  [7274  C,  7-33  H.,  19-93  0  (Mulder)]  ; 
in  the  lead-salt  16*44  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  lead,  the  residue  consisting  of 
71-90  p.c.  C,  7-08  H.,  and  21-02  0.,  (van  der  Vliet). 

b.  Beta-resin.  — After  the  extraction  of  the  alpha-resin  the  residue 
contains  beta-resin,  a  compound  of  alpha-resin  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  the  impurities  of  the  benzoin.  Its  solution  in  boiling  alcohol 
deposits  the  compound  of  alpha-resin  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  cool- 
ing ;  the  filtrate  yields  on  evaporation  the  beta-resin,  which  is  boiled 
with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  (van  der  Vliet).  —  The  beta- 
resin  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  easily  soluble  m  caustic  potash,  from  which 
it  is  precipitated  by  a  large  quantity  of  potash.  It  behaves  in  other 
respects  like  the  alpha-resin  (Unverdorben). — Contains,  on  an  average, 
70-43  p.c.  C,  6-70  H.,  22-87  0.  (van  der  Vliet);  71-41  p.c.  C,  688 
H.,  and  21-71  0.  (Mulder) ;  in  the  lead-salt,  26-46  p.  c.  of  oxidcf  of  lead, 
the  residue  containing  71*74  p.c.  C,  6-28  H.,  and  21-98  0.  (van  der 
Vliet). 

c.  Oamma-resin.  Extracted  from  benzoin  by  boiling  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
purified  by  boihng  with  water.  —  The  gamma-resin  is  formed  from  the 
alpha  and  beta-resins  in  moist  air,  inasmuch  as  these  latter  become 
thereby  soluble  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda.  —  It  dissolves  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  in  caustic  potash,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  further 
addition  of  potash,  in  alcohol,  and  with  difficulty  in  ether  and  oil  of  cumin. 
It  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  a-resin  towards  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  and  acetate  of  copper.  —  Contains  74-44  p.c.  C,  8-49  H.,  and 
17-07  0.,  (van  der  Vliet) ;  73-76  C,  8-67  H.,  17-67  0.,  (Mulder) ;  in  the 
lead-salt  31-28  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  lead  (van  der  VTiet,  J.  pr.  Chem.  18,  411 ; 
Ann.  Pharm.  84,  177 ;  Unverdorben,  Fogg.  17,  179).     See  also  Fr^my 
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{Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  70,  203);  Dulong  (/.  Pharm.  12,  88).  On  the 
formulse  of  the  reBins  of  benzoin,  see  also  Ludwig  (JV.  Br.  Arch. 
123,  21). 

C.  According  to  Johnston*  —  a.  When  picked  benzoin  is  freed  from 
benzoic  acid  by  repeated  boiling  with  water  and  with  dUute  and  strong 
carbonate  of  potash,  a  red-brown  residue  is  left,  which  is  oompletelj 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether^  and  yields  no  sublimate  of  benzoio  add 
when  heated  in  a  narrow  tube.  It  contains,  on  an  average,  71  '61  p.  c.  0., 
7-49  H.,  and  20-90  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C^IP*0».  —  6.  A 
similar  red-brown  resin  is  obtamed  by  boiling  benzoin  with  milk  of  lime, 
washing  with  a  large  quantity  of  boiHng  water,  decomposing  the  un- 
dissolved compound  of  resin  and  lime  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid, 
dissolving  the  precipitated  resinous  acid  in  alcohol,  and  evaporating. 
It  evolves  a  volatile  oil  when  heated  to  about  120'*,  and  contains  70*00 
to  72-28  p.  c.  0.,  7-88  to  7-68  II.,  22-62  to  20*14  0.,  corresponding  to 
the  formula  0*°I1»*0«  or  C^H»*0»  (Johnston). -^c.  When  the  last  wash- 
waters  of  the  lime-compound  are  precipitated  by  hydrochlorid  acid, 
grey-white  flocks  are  obtained,  which  contain  7311  p.  c.  C,  9'21  H.^ 
and  17-68  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C*°H*0'  (Johnston). 

d.  Strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  added  to  the  cold  alco- 
holic solution  of  benzoin,  turns  the  liquid  darker,  and  throws  down 
a  grey  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity  of  caustic 
potash,  and  is  again  precipitated  by  tincture  of  benzoin.  If  the  precipi- 
tates are  collected,  washed  with  boiling  water,  which  takes  up  but  little, 
again  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  washed  with  hot  water,  a  grey  resinous  powder  is  obtained,  which 
is  deposited  almost  entirely  from  its  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  or 
ether  on  cooling.  It  is  still  a  mixed  substance,  from  which  alcohol 
takes  up  a  portion  containing  71-73  p.  c.  C,  7-33  H.,  and  20*94  0., 
corresponding  to  the  formula  C^'H'H)',  after  which  ether  extracts  a 
second  portion  containing  71*00  p.  c.  C,  6-77  ll.,  and  22*23  0.,  cor- 
responding to  the  formula  G**II*k)*.  —  6.  The  solution  which  has  been 
precipitated  by  potash  throws  down,  on  dilution  with  water,  a  slight 
precipitate,  after  the  removal  of  which  the  filtrate  is  to  be  precipi- 
tated by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  washed 
with  hot  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  recovered  from  the  solution 
by  evaporation.  After  drying  for  a  short  time  at  93°,  it  contains 
73-02  p.  c.  C,  9-16  II.,  and  17*82  0. ;  on  more  prolonged  drying  the 
percentage  of  carbon  decreases  to  69-77. 

Alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  benzoin,  a  slight  precipitate,  containing  24-86  p.  c.  of  lead- 
oxide  :  the  filtrate  yields,  on  adaition  of  ammonia,  a  further  precipi- 
tate containing  41*41  p.  c.  This  last,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  furnishes  a  resin,  which,  after  solution  in  alcohol  and  evaporation, 
contains  69*17  p.  c.  C,  7-60  H.,  and  28*28  0.,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  C*H»«Oi<>  (Johnston,  Phil.  Trans.  1840,  869).  According  to 
Unverdorben^  neutral  acetate  of  lead  does  not  precipitate  alcbhoUo 
benzoin. 

2.  Yellow  Resin  from  Botany  Bat.  •*-  Prom  Xanthorrhm  hasHUi^ 
Of  a  darker  reddish-yellow  than  gamboge,  frequently  covered  with  a 
greenish-grey  crust.  Brittle,  of  shining  fracture,  triturable  to  a 
greenish-yellow  powder.    Does  not  stick  to  the  teeth.    Tastes  sour  and 
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aromatic,  and  has  an  agreeable  balBamic  odour.  Contains  a  very 
Bmall  quantity  of  an  agreeably-smelling  volatile  oil ;  a  resin  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  also  in  alkalis  and  baryta*  and  lime-water ;  a 
little  benzoic  acid^  and  bassorin  (Laugier,  Ann,  Ckifn.  76,  265).  Tfomma- 
dorff  {Taaehenb.  1826,  1)  distinguishes  two,  Widmann  (Mepert,  22, 198)  three 
resins —  Its  solution  in  ether  or  alcohol  leaves  on  evaporation  a  dark 
resin,  containingj  at  120'',  66*98  p.  c.  C,  6-78  H.,  and  27*29  0.,  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  C*®BW",  and  almost  entirely  precipitable  from 
its  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  even  in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
ammonia  (Johnston,  PhiL  Trans.  1839,  292). 

The  resin  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  afterwards  bums  with 
smoky  flame  and  an  odour  of  storax.  —  When  submitted  to  dry  dietiUa* 
tion^  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  acid 
heavy  oil,  and  a  little  light  oil,  having  the  odour  of  a  mixture  of  ben** 
zene  and  cinnamene  [no  umbelliferone  (Sommer)].  —  Nitric  acid  acts 
violently  upon  the  resin,  even  in  the  cold,  and  dissolves  it  with  dark- 
red  colour  5  the  further  action  of  the  acid  produces  a  large  quantity  of 
picric  acid  (xi,  211),  together  with  a  little  nitrobenzoic  add  and  oxalic 
Acid  (Stenhouse).  — The  brown-red  solution  of  the  resin  in  aqueous  aJOccdia 
throws  down,  when  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  dark  browo 
brittle  mass,  whilst  the  acid  liquid  retains  in  solution  cinnamic  acid  and 
a  little  benzoic  acid  (Stenhouse,  PhiL  Mag.  28, 440 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  57,  84). 

The  resin  gives  up  to  boiling  water  benzoic  acid  and  gum.  It  dis- 
solves in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  pale  brown  solution,  which  is  precipi- 
tated of  a  violet-red  by  water.  It  colours  acetic  acid  yellow,  without 
dissolving  in  it  to  any  great  extent,  and  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  some  volatile  oils,  and  pariidly  in  fatty  oils^  forming  in  all  cases 
fine  yellow  solutions  (Widmann ;  Lichtenstein). 

8.  Dragon's  Blood.  —  Occurs  in  commerce  in  three  different  varieties, 
namely.  Oriental  (from  Ccdamus  Draco  and  other  species),  Canary  (from 
Dracoma  Draco),  and  American  (from  Pterocarpus  Draco.  Handbuch,  yiii 
[2],  12),  the  first  of  which  is  further  distinguisned  as  Sanguis  Draconis 
in  baculisy  in  lacrymis,  and  in  massis.  —  The  resin  is  reddish-brown  in 
mass,  blood-red  in  powder,  opaque,  brittle,  of  dull  fracture.  Sp.  gr. 
1,  196.  Inodorous  and  tasteless.  Has  an  odour  of  benzoin  when 
heated.  — Contains  fat,  benzoic  add  [Hempel  (Ann.  Pharm,  59,  821)  found 
neither  bensoio  nor  oiniiairio  acid];  oxalic  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
90  p.  c.  of  colouring  matter,  which  is  predpitated  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  by  sulphuric  add  (Melandri's  Dracin ;  Herberger's  Drachen- 
blutstoffy  —  According  to  Melandri  (Br.  Arch.  26,  198),  dragon's 
blood  dissolves  gradually  in  warm  water.  —  It  dissolves,  for  the 
most  pai-t,  in  alkalis  (Herberger),  and  slightly  in  lime-water,  the 
fine  red  solutions  being  predpitated  of  a  yellow  colour  by  adds.  —  It 
dissolves  easily  with  purple  colour  in  alcohol,  in  acetic  acid,  less  easily 
in  ether,  and  in  fatty  and  volatfle  oils  fnot  in  castor  oil  (Stickel^] 
(Herberger,  Repert.  87,  17),  easily  in  fusel  oil,  less  freely  in  valerianic 
aldehyde,  and  still  less  in  valerianio  acid  and  valerate  of  amyl  (Traut- 
wein,  Repert.  91,  29). 

Dragon's  blood,  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  melts,  gives  off 
acid  water  together  with  acetone  and  benzoic  acid  up  to  210'',  swells  up, 
evolves  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  with  dense  white  fumes,  and 
yields  a  distillate  of  black-red  oil,  whilst  a  large  quantity  of  carbon 
remains  behind.    The  oil  contains  dracyl  (toluol,  iv^  226)  and  draooiiyl 

2  c  2 
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[B^rol,  which  is  transfonned  into  metastyrol  (xiii,  6)  by  rectification 
(Hofmann  8c  Blyth),  and  probably  occurs  as  metastyrol  in  dragon's  blood 
(Kovalewsky,  Ann,  Pharm.  126,  69)].  After  distilling  off  these  two  sub- 
stances at  a  temperature  below  180°,  there  passes  over  an  oily  mixture 
of  benzoic  acid  with  an  oxygenated  oil  heavier  than  water,  and  turning 
red  and  black  in  the  air,  from  formation  of  benzoic  acid  and  a  peculiar 
liquid  (Glenard  &  Boudault,  Compt.  rend.  17,  603 ;  N.  J.  Pharm.  4, 274 ; 
Ann.  Pharm.  48,  343.  —  Compt.  rend.  19,  505 ;  N.  J.  Pharm.  6,  250). 

Dragon's  blood  is  violently  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*34 
when  warmed  therewith,  becoming  very  hot,  and  dissolving  completely 
in  6  or  8  parts  of  the  Uquid,  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid,  and  perhaps 
a  trace  of  picric  acid.  —  Nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  dissolves  dragon's  blood  gradually  on  boiling,  vapours  smelling 
of  nitrobenzene  and  hydrocyanic  acid  passing  over,  and  a  non- volatile, 
pulverulent  add,  together  with  a  sublimable  acid,  probably  nitrobenzoic 
add,  being  formed  (Blumenau,  Ann.  Pharm.  67,  127).  Bottger  & 
Will  {Ann.  Pharm.  58,  274)  likewise  obtained  only  benzoic  add  (no 
styplmic  add)  by  the  action  of  nitric  add.  —  Alcoholic  dragon's  blood 
reduces  nitrate  of  silver  on  standing  (Johnston).  —  Dragon's  blood 
melted  with  caustic  potash,  yields  phloroglucin  and  protocatechuic  add 
(Hlasiwetz  &  Pfaundler,  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  50,  52).  Hlasiwetz  & 
Barth  afterwards  obtained  the  following  results :  dragon's  blood,  puri- 
fied by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  distiUing  off  the  alcohol,  and  predpi- 
tating  the  residue  with  water,  yields,  when  melted  with  caustic 
potash,  (1)  acetic  add  (or  butyric  or  propionic  acid) ;  (2)  benzoic  acid ; 
(3)  paraoxybenzoic  acid ;  C"H*0*,  (4)  a  compound  of  paraoxybenzoic 
with  protocatechuic  acid  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms ;  (5)  phlorogludn ; 
(6)  a  dlflScultly  soluble  add,  C^^HW^  which  is  also  obtained  from  ben- 
zoin (p.  385)  ;  (7)  oxahc  add ;  and  (8)  a  small  quantity  of  microscopic 
needles,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C'BPW  Dragon's  blood  in 
tears  and  that  in  sticks  yield  the  same  products,  but  in  d^erent  propor- 
tions, in  the  one  case  a  large  quantity  of  phloroglucin  and  but  little 
paroxybenzoic  add  being  produced,  and  in  the  other  case  a  small 
quantity  of  phloroglucin,  but  a  large  quantity  of  paraoxybenzoic  acid, 
either  free  or  combined  with  protocatechuic  add  (Hlasiwetz  &  Barth, 
Ann.  Pharm.  134,  283). 

Johnston  {Phil.  Trans.  1889,  134;  1840,  884)  examined  two  varie- 
ties of  dragon's  blood,  one  comparatively  pure,  the  other  mixed  with 
vegetable  remains. 

a.  When  the  purer  dragon's  blood,  occurring  in  commerce  in  sticks, 
is  digested  with  alcohol,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath,  there  remains  a  nearly  black  residue,  of  a  splendid 
red  colour,  translucent  in  thin  layers,  and  triturable  to  a  dark  red 
powder.  After  evaporating  the  solution  at  82°,  the  residue  swells  up 
when  heated  to  100  ,  giving  off  astringent  vapours ;  at  a  temperature 
of  98**  it  loses  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  or  ether  in  12  hours,  and  dis- 
solves completely  in  alcohol,  even  after  drying  at  138"*  (analyses  a  —  c). 
•—  p.  When  the  same  dragon's  blood  is  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the 
filtrate  is  evaporated,  the  residue  exhibits  a  like  composition,  d^  whether 
dried  for  12  hours  at  66**  or  88°,  or  for  6  hours  at  100°.  —  7.  The  dragon's 
blood  occurring  in  larger  pieces,  mixed  with  vegetable  remains,  but  pro- 
bably less  altered  by  artificial  processes,  gives  up  to  alcohol  the  resm  e, 
to  ether  the  resin  /,  both  of  which  were  analysed  after  drying  for 
12  hours  at  88°.    These  resins  are  C*>H«K)»  or  C*»H*0*. 
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4.  Pebu  Balsah.  —  From  Myroxylon  peruiferum.  Occurs  in  com- 
merce in  the  solid  and  in  the  fluid  state.  It  is  dark  red-brown,  trans- 
parent, and  of  spongy  consistence.  Sp.  gr.  l'15(Lichtenberg;  Stoltze), 
1*1475  (Brandos  &  Reiche).  It  smells  like  vanillai  and  tastes  at  first 
mild,  afterwards  bitter  and  aromatic,  producing  a  pricking  sensa- 
tion on  the  tongue  and  throat.  When  taken  intemaUy,  it  occasions 
the  formation  of  hippuric  acid,  and  the  urine  acquires  a  blood-red 
colour  on  being  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Wohler  &  Frerichs, 
Ann.  Pharm.  65,  339). 

Peru  balsam  contains  cinnamein  (xiii,  283)  and  frequently  also 
styracin  (xiii,  286),  dnnamic  acid  (xiii,  268),  a  resin  easily  soluble,  a 
second  resin  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  extractive  matter  soluble 
in  water. 

The  balsam  deposits  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid  (xiii,  269)  on  pro- 
longed standing.  —  When  difitilled  with  water  it  yields  little  or  no 
volatile  oil  (Lichtenberg).— When  it  is  heated  to  100''  a  trace  only  of 
oil  and  add  are  obtained ;  at  2^7''  the  balsam  boils  and  yields  first  a 
yellow,  then  a  brown  oil,  together  with  a  little  add,  water,  carbonic 
acid,  and  combustible  gas  (Lichtenberg).  By  dry  distillation,  water, 
oil,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cinnamic  acid  are  obtained  (Scharlin^). 
Without  a  wick,  the  balsam  burns  only  at  a  high  temperature,  but  wilJi 
a  wick  it  bums  easily,  with  bright  smoky  name.  —  Nitric  add  dis- 
solves it  with  violent  action  and  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
(Hatchett).  —  When  mixed  with  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  the  balsam  becomes 
not  and  evolves  sulphurous  acid,  forming  a  dark-brown  mixture,  which 
yields  a  sublimate  of  benzoic  acid  when  heated  (Stoltze ;  Hatchett). 

—  On  dropping  the  balsam  into  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  water  and  a  little  cinnamic  acid  pass  over,  together  with 
a  light  and  a  heavy  brown  empyreumatic  oil,  which  give  up  dnnamic 
add  to  water  (Scharling). 

When  Peru  balsam  is  shaken  with  strong  caustic  potash,  a  solid 
soap  is  obtained,  d  solution  of  which  in  water  separates  into  two 
layers ;  the  upper  brownish-yeUow  layer,  the  PerubcUsamol  of  Stoltze, 
containing  cinnamein  (and  styracin),  the  lower,  the  potash-salt  of  cin- 
namic acid  and  resin  (rlantamour  and  others).  On  distillmj?  the  sab- 
jaoent  aqueous  liquid,  a  little  more  volatile  oil  is  obtained  (Scharling). 

—  A  mixture  of  1  part  of  Peru  balsam  with  2  or  3  parts  of  solution 
of  caustic  potash  of  sp.  gr.  1*3,  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  then  distilled,  yields  water,  a  heavy  oil,  and  a  light  oil.  a.  The 
heavy  oil,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*03  at  14°,  boils  with  decomposition  at 
205'',  and  does  not  soli£fy  at  -  15°.  It  has  a  faint  odour,  aromatic 
after  long  standing.  It  solidifies  in  contact  with  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  caustic  potash,  and  according  to  Scharling,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
cinnamate  of  ethyl,  but  according  to  Kraut  {Ann.  Pharm.  107,  208),  as 
benzyUc  alcohol.  —  b.  The  light  oil,  boiling  at  180^,  smells  of  anise, 
tastes  sweet  and  aromatic,  and  does  not  solidify  at  —  15°.  It  aolidjQeei 
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with  caustic  potash  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  probably  on  account  of 
admixture  with  a  (Scharling,  Ann.  Pkarm.  74,  230).  Aqueous  aikaUne 
carbonates  extract  cinnamic  acid  from  Peru  balsam. 

The  balsam  mixes  with  absolute  alcohol  in  all  proportions  (Pfaff), 
trapes  only  of  the  sparingly  soluble  resin  and  extractive  being  de- 
posited. It  dissolves  in  weaker  alcohol,  with  separation  of  the 
sparingly  soluble  resin  (Stoltze).  Alcoholic  potash  throws  down 
resinato  of  potash  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  whilst  cinnamate  of 
potash  and  cinnamein  precipitable  b^  water  remain  dissolved  (Fremy^. 
Absolute  ether  takes  up  cinnamic  acid,  cinnamein,  and  an  easily  soluble 
resin  (Stoltze).  Fusel-oO  and  valerianic  aldehyde  dissolve  the  balsam 
completely;  valerianic  acid  and  valerate  of  aniyl  dissolve  it  with 
turbidity  (Trautwein,  Hepert,  91,  29).  Rock-oil  extracts  impure  cinna- 
meVn  (BV^my).  —  The  balsam  mixes  with  |^th  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  with 
a  larger  quantity  the  mixture  separates  into  two  layers  (Stoltze).  —  Oil 
of  almonds  dissolves  half  of  the  balsam  (Pfaff).  —  Stoltze  (Berl,  Jahrb. 
25,  2,  24);  Plantamour  {Ann.  Fharm.  27,  329  ;  30,  341);  Prdmy  (Ann. 
Ckim.  Phyg.  70,  180) ;  Scharling  {Ann.  Pharm.  74,  230  ;  97, 168).  The 
eight  substances  obtained  by  Richter  {J.pr.  Chem.  13,  167)  from  Peru 
balsam  appear  to  be  either  identical  with  known  bodies,  or  mixtures. 

The  resin  of  Peru  balsam  is  identical  with  that  of  Tolu  balsam  and 
benzoYn  (xiii,  §90)  (Fremy^.  When  mixed  with  pumice-stone  and  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  benzoic  acid,  water,  and  an  oil  con- 
sisting of  styrol  or  a  similar  body  (xiii,  2),  benzoate  of  methyl,  and 
carbouG  acid  (Scharling). 

The  sparingly  solwiU  resin  remains  behind  when  the  balsam  is 
repeatedly  treated  with  cold  alcohol  of  76  p.  o.  It  is  black-brown, 
friable,  inodorous,  and  tasteless,  neutral,  and  fusible  at  a  moderi^te 
heat,  emitting  an  odour  of  benzoin.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with 
carmine-red  colour,  and  in  hot  strong  caustic  potash,  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  by  aqds,  Its  hot  alcoholic  solution  throws  down  from 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  The  resiq 
dissolves  alightly  in  hot  strong  acetic  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether,  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  olive-oil  ( Stoltze V 

The  easily  soluble  resin  is  obtamed  by  neutralising  the  solution  of 
the  balsam  in  6  parts  of  alcohol  with  carbonate  of  soda,  diluting  the 
solution  with  water  and  concentrating,  whereupon  the  liquid  separates 
into  three  layers.  The  upper  aqueous  layer  is  removed ;  the  lower 
layers  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution  is  again  evaporated,  and 
the  residue  is  dissolved  in  12  parts  of  warm  olive-oil,  which  retains  the 
oil  of  the  balsam  in  solution,  but  deposits  the  resin  in  flocks  on  cooling. 
The  flocks  are  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol.  Dark-brown,  inodorous 
and  tasteless  mass,  transparent  in  thin  layers,  melting  below  100**.  It 
dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  with  dark- violet  colour.  The  alcoholio 
solution  ia  precipitated  of  a  grey  colour  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the 
precipitate  dissolving  in  acetic  acid,  and  is  coloured  dark-green  by 
sesquiphloride  of  iron.  —  The  resin  dissolves  easily  in  strong  acetic  acid 
and  in  strong  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  cold  oil  of  turpentine,  or  olive 
acid  oil.  It  is  thrown  down  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  grey  flocks 
by  gelatin  (Stoltze). 

The  dried  Peru  balsam  imported  in  gourds  is  reddish-yellow  and 
friable,  and  contains  volatile  oil,  benzoic  acid,  and  a  resin  soluble  in 
hot  dilute  caustic  potash,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Trommsdorff,  N.  Tr. 
2,1,80). 
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The  gum-resln  which  exudes  from  the  Peni  balsam  tree  contains 
77*4  p.  c.  resin,  and  17'1  p.  c.  gum,  besides  woody  fibre,  water,  and 
a  little  volatile  oil.  The  resin  is  uncrystallisable,  and  reddens  litmus 
slightly  in  alcoholic  solution  (Attfield,  Fharm,  Trans.  (2)  5, 241 ;  Kappas 
Jahresber.  1868,  657). 

6.  Liquid  Storax.  —  The  American  variety  is  obtained  from  Li- 
quidambar  styraeiflua,  the  Oriental  from  Liquidambar  Altingia,  —  Green- 
grey,  of  an  agreeable  odour  and  the  consistence  of  honey.  Hardens 
in  the  air.  When  distilled,  it  yields  carbonic  acid  and  combustible  gas, 
acid  water,  benzoic  add  (or  cinnamic  acid?),  a  coloured  oil  which 
solidifies,  and  carbon.  It  gives  up  benzoic  (cinnamic  f)  acid  to  water 
or  milk  of  lime.  —  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  brown  colour,  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  in  white  flocks  by  water  (D along),  — 
With  excess  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-2  it  yields  a  largo  quantity  of 
benzoic  acid  and  a  little  picric  acid  (Bottger  &  Will,  Ann,  Pkann.  58, 
274).  —  It  dissolves,  with  the  exception  of  impurities,  in  4  parts  of 
alcohol,  forming  a  brown  solution  (Bouillon-Lagrange). 

Liquid  storax  is  a  mixture  of  styrol(xiii,  1),  cinnamic  acid  (xiii,  268), 
resins,  and  styracin  (xiii,  286),  which  occurs  in  storax  partly  as  add 
cinnamate  of  styracin.  a.  The  styrol  is  obtained  by  distilling  storax 
with  water  and  carbonate  of  soda,  but  in  varying  quantities,  as  it 
becomes  converted  into  a  non- volatile  body  by  keeping  (Simon).  — 
h.  The  liquid  which  remains  after  distilling  with  ^ater  (without  car- 
bonate of  soda)  deposits  acid  cinnamate  of  styracin  when  concentrated. 
—  e.  The  resin  remaining  on  distilling  storax  with  aqueous  carbonate 
of  soda,  dissolves  partly  in  alcohol  and  partly  in  ether ;  the  alcoholic 
solution  deposits  styracin.  If  the  solution  be  distilled  with  caustic 
soda  and  water  before  the  styracin  separates,  styracone  (xiii,  256)  is 
obtained  (Simon). 

Storax  contains  metastyrol  (Kovalewsky).  When  the  styrol  is 
removed  by  distillation  with  water,  the  cinnamic  acid  by  treating 
the  residue  with  caustic  soda,  and  the  undissolved  portion  is  then  re- 
peatedly washed  with  alcohol,  there  remains  a  solid  black  resin,  which 
on  distillation  yields  styrol,  formed  from  the  metastyrol,  and  amounting 
to  1*6  to  2*8  p.o.  of  the  liquid  storax  (Kovalewsk7,  Ami.  Pharm. 
120,  ^S). 

Fresh  liquid  storax  is  yellow,  of  the  consistence  of  copaiba  balsam 
at  15^  thicker  in  the  cold,  heavier  than  water,  and  reddens  litmus 
slightly.  It  dissolves  to  the  extent  of  ^ths  in  alcohol,  leaving  crystals, 
and  in  all  proportions  in  ether.  It  contains  volatile  oil,  a  waxy  sub- 
stance which  passes  over  with  the  water  and  is  taken  up  from  the 
water  by  ether,  benzoic  acid,  styracin,  a  soft  resin,  yellow  colouring 
matter,  and  a  crystalline  substance  different  from  styracin.  When 
storax  is  submitted  to  prolonged  boiling  with  water  and  the  residual 
liquid  is  filtered  from  resin  and  evaporated,  crystalline  granules  are 
deposited,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  triturated  with 
12  parts  of  cold  water.  The  undissolved  portion,  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  deposits  on  cooling  nearly  colom-less  crystals,  which  are  rendered 
quite  white  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  They  form  microscopic 
four-sided  pyramids,  neutral,  white  and  shining,  having  an  odour 
of  melilotene,  and  volatilising  on  glowing  charcoal,  therefore  pro- 
bably allied  to  coumarin  (Ronastre,  J.  Pharm.  l7,  345 ;  N.  Ti\  24,  2, 
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6.  Solid  Storax.  —  Prom  Styrax  officinalis.  Oocutb  either  in  yellow 
translucent  granules  of  the  size  of  peas  and  the  hardness  of  wax 
{Storax  in  grani8\  or  in  brown,  yellow,  or  white  coherent  pieces,  sticky 
when  wanned  {Storax  in  massis);  or  in  brown  cakes  made  up  of 
storax,  sawdust,  and  other  impurities  {Scobs  storacina^  Storax  cola- 
mita).  Has  a  very  agreeable  odour  and  a  burning  taste.  When 
distilled  with  water,  it  gives  off  its  oil  only  after  all  the  water  has 
passed  over.  The  oil  is  at  first  limpid  and  afterwards  buttery ;  it  is 
empyreumatic  and  contains  benzoic  acid  (Neumann).  It  forms  with 
oil  of  vitriol  a  red  solution  from  which  water  throws  down  red  flocks 
(Dulong).  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  Contains  styracin,  unciystal- 
Usable  soft  resin,  colouring  matter,  and  benzoic  add,  the  last  of  which 
may  be  extracted  by  boiling  with  lime,  but  not  by  boiling  water : 
neither  does  the  aqueous  decoction  redden  litmus  (Lepage,  J,  Chim. 
mdd.  18,  727). 

The  solid  Storax  from  Bogota  contams  easily  soluble  resin,  benzoic 
acid,  bitter  extractive,  and  40  p.  c.  of  woody  fibre  (Bonastre,  /.  Fharm. 
16,88;  iV^.  Tr.  21,  2,  242). 

The  Storax  caiamita  of  1785  was  veiy  light,  crumbly  between  the 
fingers,  had  an  odour  of  benzoin,  and  appeared  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  needles  of  benzoic  acid  and  yellow  pieces  of  resin.  When 
heated,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  benzoic  acid,  and  when  distilled  with 
water,  a  milky  distillate  from  which  ether  extracts  a  stearoptene.  The 
residual  water  deposits  crystals  on  evaporation,  and  leaves  a  dark- 
yellow  gum.  The  undissolved  portion  forms  with  alcohol  a  brown- 
red  tincture  containmg  benzoic  acid  (cinnamic  add?)  and  resias, 
while  woody  fibre  remains  undissolved.  —  The  same  constituents, 
together  with  ammonia  and  caoutchouc,  are  present  in  the  reddish 
heavy,  and  the  brown  granular  Storax  caiamita  of  commerce,  and 
are  therefore  not  to  be  regarded  as  artificlsJ  products  (Reinsch,  Bepert. 
63,  289). 

7.  ToLu  Balsak.  —  Prom  Myrospermum  toluiferum  or  frutescens. 
Yellowish  to  pale  red-brown,  and  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine 
in  the  fresh  state  {white  Tolu  balsam).  Becomes  hard  and  reddish- 
brown  on  keeping  {black  Tolu  balsam),  and  dries  up  in  the  air  to  a 
brittle  solid  resinous  mass  {dry  Tolu  5a&am).  — The  following  varie- 
ties are  to  be  distinguished :  a.  The  ordinary  balsam  from  Oarthagena ; 
reddish-yellow,  not  quite  transparent,  granular,  or  crystalline,  brittle 
in  the  cold,  softening  in  the  mouth.  —  b.  The  tiurpentine-like  balsam 
from  Brazil,  which  becomes  harder  than  the  preceding  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  yields  cinnamic  acid  to  warm  water  (St.  Martin,  Pharm* 
Viertelj.  14,  110).  Tolu  balsam  from  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  is  very 
soft,  contains  a  little  benzoic  acid,  and  yields  by  distillation  a  fluid 
balsamic  oil,  in  part  lighter  than  water  (Bonastre,  /.  Fharm.  19,  676 ; 
Ann.  Fharm.  10,  128). 

Tolu  balsam  has  an  agreeable  odour  and  a  warm,  sweetish, 
biting  taste.  —  When  exposed  to  the  air  on  a  plate,  it  gradually  dries, 
becoming  crystalline  and  richer  in  acid  (Guibourt ;  Scharling).  —  It 
dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  red  colour,  and  in  nitric  acid  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  when  distilled  with  the  latter  acid 
yields  benzoic  add,  together  with  Hatchett's  artificial  tannin. — 
When  boiled  or  digested  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  it  forms  a 
brittle  mass,  which  turns  red  in  the  air.  —  It  does  not  dissolve  com- 
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pletely  in  caustic  potash  of  sp.  gr.  1*06,  even  when  warmed;  but  is 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1*17,  without  separation  of  oil  (or  cinna- 
mein).  Caustic  potash  of  sp.^.  1*27  forms  with  it  a  clear  Bolution, 
whicn  afterwards  solidifies  (Ssharling).  —  It  dissolves  in  6  parts  of 
fdcohol  rPlanche),  less  easily  in  ether  and  volatile  oils,  not  completely 
in  fat  oils. 

Tolu  balsam  is  a  mixture  of  a  little  volatile  oil,  free  acid,  and  resin. 
a.  The  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  contains  tolene 
(xiv.  312),  benzoic  acid,  and  cinnamein  (xiii,  28),  also  a  body  boiling  at 
180**,  and  containing  84*9  p.  c.  C,  11*83  H.,  and  3*27  0.,  probably  a 
hydrate  of  tolene  (Deville).  By  dissolving  the  balsam  in  dilute  caustic 
potash,  Fr^my  obtamed  also  cinnamein,  which  separated  in  the  form 
of  an  oil ;  Scharhng,  however,  denies  its  existence  in  Tolu  balsam. 
— b.  The  acid  of  the  balsam  is  dnnamic  acid  (Fremy),  a  mixture  of  dn- 
namic  and  benzoic  acids  (Deville^ ;  the  benzoic  acid  is  not  formed,  as 
Kopp  imagines,  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the  resins,  but  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  carbonate  of  soda  or  distilled  off  with  vapour  of  water  at 
170°  (Scharling). 

c.  On  the  resins  of  Tolu  balsam  see  xiii,  290.  Kopp's  alpha-resin  ap- 
pears not  to  be  a  peculiar  body,  but  if  the  residue  which  is  left  on  dis- 
tilling Tolu  balsam  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam  be  treated  with 
weak  and  with  strong  alcohol,  there  remains  a  portion  nearly  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  but  soluble 
for  the  most  part  in  caustic  potash,  and  precipitable  by  hydrochloric 
acid  from  the  alkaline  solution  in  the  form  of  a  jelly  having  the  same 
composition  as  the  beta-resin  (xiii,  291)  (Scharhng). 

When  Tolu  balsam,  freed  from  volatile  oil  and  dehydrated  by 
heat,  is  subjected  to  diy  distillation,  a  colourless  viscid  distillate  which 
afterwards  crystallises  is  obtained,  containing  toluene  (xii,  226), 
benzoate  of  methyl  [according  to  Scharling ;  but  according  to  Deville, 
benzoate  of  ethvl  (xii,  60)^,  benzoic  acid,  and  a  Uttle  cinnamic  acid  : 
on  continuing  the  distillation,  a  violent  frothing  takes  place  for  some 
time,  after  which  the  mass  boils  quietly,  yielding  a  distillate  of  water 
and  a  heavy,  limpid  oil,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  being  evolved, 
whilst  charcoal  remains  behind  (Deville).  The  balsam  freed  from  add 
by  carbonate  of  soda  dissolves  in  boHing  strong  caustic  potash,  forming 
a  brown  liquid  which  soUdifies  on  cooling  in  a  granular  mass,  com- 
pletely  soluble  in  water,  and  yielding  toluol  on  mstillation  (Kopp). ». 
When  the  resin  of  Tolu  balsam  is  distilled  with  coarsely  powdered 
pumice,  31  p.  c.  of  an  add  brown  oil  is  obtained,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  methylic  benzoate,  toluol,  and  carbolic  add  (Scharling). — Fr^my 
(Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  70,  201) ;  H.  Deville  {N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  3,  151) ; 
£.  Kopp  {CompU  Chim.  1849,  145) ;  Scharling  {Ann.  Pharm.  97,  88). 

8.  Mecca  Balsak.  Source,  xiv,  383.  —  Limpid,  pale-yellow,  of 
sp.  gr.  0*95.  Smells  fragrant,  or,  after  standing  for  some  time  in  the 
air,  like  turpentine ;  tastes  bitter  and  warm.  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  rapidly  becomes  thick,  viscid,  and  specifically  heavier.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Mecca  balsam  distilled  with  water  yields  volatOe  oil  (xiv,  883),  a 
very  bitter  aqueous  decoction,  a  resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and 
a  second  resin  insoluble  in  that  liquid.  Much  of  the  balsam  also 
contains  gum.  —  The  soluble  resin  is  soft,  of  acid  reaction,  insoluble  in 
aqueous  ammonia,  and  soluble  in  small  quantity  only  in  boiling  nitric 
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acid :  it  does  not  eombfne  completely  with  an  equal  quantity  of  caustic 
potash  and  water.  —  The  insoluble  resin  is  moderately  hard,  of  a 
whitish-grey  colour,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  and  softens  with  diflSculty 
when  warmed.  It  dissolves  very  slightly  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which 
it  is  thrown  down  in  white  flocks  on  cooling,  but  is  easily  soluble  ia 
ether  (Bonastre,  J.  Pkarm,  18,  98  ;  Ann,  Pkarm.  8, 147).  Trommsdorff 
(N.  Tr.  16, 1, 76),  by  boiling  the  b?ilsam  first  with  water  and  then  with 
absolute  alcohol,  obtained  a  yellowish-brown,  soft,  viscid  residue,  with- 
out smell  or  taste,  which  dried  up  gradually  when  warmed,  melted  f^t 
100**  to  110°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  evolved  acid  and  aromatic 
vapours,  and  burnt  with  a  bright  name.  It  swelled  up  in  cold  strong 
nitric  acid  and  also  in  the  hot  dilute  acid,  was  insoluble  in  ammonia  and 
in  boiling  caustic  potash,  but  easily  soluble  in  warm  volatile  and  fat  oils, 
and  became  suspended  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol  without  dissolving. 
—  The  portion  of  Mecca  balsam  taken  up  by  absolute  alcohol  remains 
on  evaporation  as  a  friable,  transparent,  honey-yellow  mass  of  sp.  gr. 
1'33,  which  softens  at  44°  and  becomes  limpid  at  92°.  It  yields  by 
distillation  a  yellow  oil,  a  little  water,  and  a  little  combustible  gas, 
whilst  a  dark  brittle  resin  remains  behind.  It  forms  with  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  155,  oxalic  acid  and  yellow  products,  and  with  cold  oil  of 
vitriol,  a  brown-red  solution,  It  is  insoluble  in  ammonia  and  caustic 
potash,  slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  cold  ether,  but  more 
easily  soluble  in  these  liquids  when  warm,  and  in  warm  volatile  and 
fatty  oils  (Trommsdorff;  Vau(juelin,  Ann,  Chim,  69,  221). 

Mecca  balsam  from  an  Egyptian  tomb  was  solid,  fusible,  and  con- 
tained an  admixture  of  crystals.  When  distilled  with  water,  it  yielded 
acetic  acid,  but  no  volatile  oil  or  benzoic  acid.  The  balsam  exhausted 
with  boiling  water  is  decomposible  by  alcohol  into  two  resins :  the 
crystals  also  dissolve  in  alcoool.  The  crystals  are  cauliflower-like, 
slightly  acid,  nearly  tasteless,  fusible  only  above  90°,  and  not  susceptible 
of  sublimation  (Bonastre,  /.  Pharm.  18,  886). 

Lanqon  or  Jja^dsome^  a  balsaiji  obtained  from  the  Philippines,  sepa- 
rates, on  standing,  into  an  upper  yellpw  and  a  }ower  turbid  layer, 
which  are  pot  miscible,  It  is  less  fluid  than  balsam  of  copaiba,  more  fluid 
than  Venice  turpentine,  and  dissolves  in  cold  alcohol  with  the  exception 
of  a  white  residue.  —  When  distilled  with  water,  it  vields  20  p.  c.  of 
volatile  oil  (xiv,  878)  ^^^  ^  soft  residue,  from  which  cold  alcohol  of 
86°  takes  up  a  resin,  the  rest  rennaining  undissolved.  —  The  solHhl§ 
resin  is  transparent,  difficultlv  saponifiable,  and  slowly  decomposed 
by  nitric  acid,  which  colours  it  reddish- violet.  —  The  insoluble  resin, 
obtained  by  dissolving  in  alcohol  and  evaporating  the  solution,  is 
amorphous,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  insoluble  m  alkalis.  When  warmed 
with  nitric  acid  it  assumes  a  faint  rose-red  colour,  arising  from  the 
presence  of  volatile  oil  (Bonastre,  J,  Pharm.  15,  662  ;  N.  Tr.  21,  2,  215). 

The  balsam  of  Hedwigia  halscmdfera  or  Bursera  halsamifera  exudes 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree.  The  balsam  80  years  old  is  darkrred, 
soft,  viscid,  and  sticks  to  the  fingers :  it  has  an  odour  of  turpentine 
and  a  burning  bitter  taste.  It  contains  a  soft  resin  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  a  hard  resin  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  volatile  oil  (xiv,  871), 
bitter  principle,  sugar,  lime,  and  potash-salts  (Bonastre,  J.  Pkarm.  12, 
485;  jRepert.  26,  134). 

Concerning  the  balsam  of  Terminalia  vernis  (Vernis  de  la  Chine\ 
which  contains  benzoic  acid,  see  Macaire-Princep  (J.  Pharm.  15,  525  j 
N.  Tr.  21,  1,  107). 
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Stearoptene  from  Oil  of  Cassia. 

RocHLEDBB  &  ScHWARZ.  Wien.  AJcod.  Ber,  5,  77;  J.  pr.  Chem.  61, 
482  ;  Kopp'a  Jahresber.  1860,  609.—  TTien.  Akad.  Ber.  12,  192  ;  J. 
pr,  Chem.  68, 129  ;  Fharm.  Centr.  1854,  701 ;  Kopp'a  Jahresber.  1864, 
590. 

The  partly  colourless,  partly  yellow  cryetalline  masses  deposited 
from  oil  of  cinnamon  (xiii,  268)  are  obtained  by  reorystallisation  from  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol,  in  colourless,  inodorous,  shining,  brittle 
prisms,  which  melt  to  a  colourless,  highly  refractive  oil  when  heated, 
volatilise  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  solidify  to  a  yellow  lamellar 
mass  on  cooling. 

The  crystals  contain,  on  the  average,  76*20  p.  c.  0.,  6*88  H.,  and 
17*97  0.,  from  which  numbers  Rochleder  deduced  the  formula  Cff *()•, 
and  afterwards  C'H'K)'*.  —  They  are  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  a 
nitrogenous  acid  exhibiting  the  behaviour  of  nitrobenzoic  acid,  but  con- 
taining 45-48  p.  c.  C,  and  3-95  H.  (probably  C^H^XO^).  —  The  stearop- 
tene  forms  with  ammonia  a  nitrogenous  product,  and  with  caustic 
potash,  when  distilled  therewith,  a  volatile  oil  containing  69*63  p.  c.  C, 
6-18  H.,  and  24*29  0.,  together  with  a  little  brown  resin. 

When  the  stearoptene  is  boiled  with  aqueous  bisulphite  of  soda  for 
five  minutes,  it  melts  to  an  oil,  colours  the  solution  yellow,  and  dissolves 
on  cooling  with  the  exception  of  admixed  resin.  The  filtrate  deposits 
crystt^ls  of  benzhydrolic  acid,  after  thp  removal  of  which,  the  filtrate 
yields  benzhydrol;  (a)  on  boiling  the  solution,  as  a  floating  oil  which 
afterwards  solidifies ;  {b)  on  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Benzhydrolic  acid^  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  Ume- water  and  preci- 

Eitating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  colourless  or  yellowish  crystal- 
ne  flocks  which  lose  water  in  a  vacuum.  —  Benzhyorol  (diflbring  from 
Linnemann's  benzhydrol,  a  product  obtained  by  treating  benzophenone 
with  sodium-amalgam),  has  the  composition  a  and  b  [when  obtained 
according  to  a  and  b  (above)] :  when  melted  for  several  hours  at  110"* 
and  then  cooled,  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  c,  It  assumes  a  yellow 
to  t^k  polour  in  the  air, 

AfudyMs  hf  MoMeder  ^  ScAwarz. 
Benxhydrolic  acid.  BenihydioL 

Air<kied  (a).     In  ftacuo  (h),              a.                       b.  $, 

0  71'a8    *     72-84    74-68    7566    ........  7257 

H  ........        6-28    6-25    ........        646    645    .,  6-34 

O  22-49    20-91    1892    1789    21-09 

10000    10000    10000    100*00    100-00 

Bocbleder  gires  the  fbUowing  fonnnlflD :  for  benshjdrolic  aoid  a  and  benzhydrol 
e,  C*»H"0»;  for  the  acid  6,  C«H»OW;  for  benzhydrol  a  and  h,  C«H«Cl«  and 
C»H"0*. 

When  a  solution  of  benzhydrolic  acid  in  lime«-water  is  neutralised 
with  nitric  acid  and  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  white  flocks  of  a 
silver-ealt  are  obtained,  containing  55*14  p.  o.  0.,  4*58  H.,  17*50  0.,  and 
32*78  AgO.  —  Benzhydrol  forms  also  with  bisulphite  of  soda  a  compound 
containing  20*18  p.  o.  soda  and  32*42  p.  c.  carbon. 
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B.  Eeains  free  from  Benzoic  Acid, 

1.  Axoucm  Resin.  From  a  tree  growing  in  Madagascar.  Dirty- 
white  externally,  blackish  and  marbled  within,  opaque,  solid,  and 
friable.  Has  a  strongly  aromatic  odour,  resembling  pepper,  and  a 
bitter  taste.  Contains  volatile  oil,  a  resin  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  a 
second  resin  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  free  ^acid,  anmionia-salt, 
bitter  extractive  and  impurities. 

The  sparingly  soluble  resin  occurs  to  the  extent  of  20*45  p.  c.  in  the 
crude  resin.  To  obtain  it  the  resin  is  washed  repeatedly  with  cold 
alcohol,  the  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  filtered, 
whereupon  the  sparingly  soluble  resin  separates  from  the  filtrate  in 
flocks.  —  It  forms  very  fine,  light,  pearly,  radiated  groups  of  needles, 
harsh  to  the  touch  and  phosphorescent.  It  melts  when  heated  and 
volatilises  with  resinous  odour,  subliming  in  small  laminae :  if  the  heat 
has  been  cautiously  applied,  the  residue  is  not  coloured.  It  is  insoluble 
in  boiling  caustic  soda,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  more 
easily  in  ether  (Bonastre,  J.  Fharm.  9, 180 ;  10, 1).  See  also  Yauquelin 
{Ann.  Chim.  72,  299). 

2.  Gdm  Ammoniacum.  —  Prom  Dorema  armeniacum.  Yellowish- 
white,  translucent  pieces,  friable  in  tho  cold,  having  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture and  a  fatty  lustre  on  the  fractured  surface.  Has  a  repulsive  odour, 
and  a  slightly  bitter  and  acrid  taste.  Its  alcoholic  solution  reddens 
litmus.  It  contains  a  brittle  resin  soluble  in  alkalis  and  alcohol,  also 
gum,  bassorin,  and  a  transparent  light  oil,  besides  woody  fibre  and 
sand.  It  forms  a  milk  with  water.  When  submitted  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, it  does  not  melt,  and  yields  no  umbelliferone  (Sommer),  but 
according  to  Braconnot  {Ann,  Chim.  68,  69)  ammoniacal  products. — 
With  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-2,  it  forms  styphnic  acid  (xi,  228),  but  no 
other  add  (Bottger  &  yfUl).  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*35  dissolves  it  diter 
boiling  for  a  short  time :  tne  solution  deposits  a  soft  yellow  resin  when 
mixed  with  water,  and  more  when  concentrated  and  again  diluted, 
whilst  camphretic  add  C**^H**0"  remains  in  solution  (Schwanert,  Ann. 
Pharm.  128,  123).  —  Gum  ammoniacum  melted  with  caustic  potash 
yields  protocatechuic  acid  and  resorcin  (xvii,  240)  (Hlasiwetz  &  Barth). 

Commerdal  gum  ammoniacum  increases  but  little  in  volume  when 
digested  with  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*83,  but  yields  a  pale-yellow 
solution,  which  leaves  on  evaporation  a  clear,  nearly  colourless  resin, 
having  the  odour  of  the  gum,  and  assuming  a  yellow  colour,  with  par- 
tial loss  of  odour  at  100"*.  It  is  easily  fusible,  precipitable  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  as  a  white  precipitate,  and 
contains,  on  the  average,  70'95  p.  c.  C,  7'59  H.,  and  21*46  0.,  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula,  C"H"Hj*.  When  heated  to  131**  it  becomes 
thicker  and  darker,  without  frothing  or  giving  off  visible  vapours,  and 
then  contwns  about  1  p.  c.  more  of  carbon  (Johnston,  PhiU  Trans.  1840, 
850.) 

8.  Gum  Anime.  That  obtained  from  the  locust-tree  Hymenea  Courharil 
is  yellow,  translucent,  of  sp.  gr.  1*028  to  1*03,  and  softens  in  the 
mouth.  It  tastes  like  mastic,  and  emits  a  peculiar  odour  when  warmed. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus.  —  It  does  not  vield  umbelliferone 
by  dry  distillation  TSommer).  Contains  volatile  oil  ^^iv,  358),  an  easily 
soluble  and  a  difficultly  soluble  resin,  the  latter  of  which  remains  behind 
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on  treating  the  gum  with  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  warm  aqueous  am- 
monia (Paoli,  Brugn.  Giom.  16,  187  and  325  ;  N.  Tr.  9,  1,  40  and  61). 
Cold  alcohol  takes  up  from  gum  anime,  oil  and  an  amorphous  resin, 
probably  pinic  acid :  the  residue,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  deposits 
on  cooling,  very  delicate  needles  in  the  form  of  light  flocks,  containing 
83*02  p.  c.  C,  11'50  H.,  and  5-48  O.,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C^H^O  (Laurent,  Ann,  Chim.Phys.  66,  314).  Gum  anime  dissolves  in 
benzene  (Mansfield)  and  partially  in  creosote  (Reichenbach).  Concern- 
ing other  varieties  of  anime,  see  Paoli,  Manzini  («/".  Pkarm.  27,  752), 
Hancock  (Ed.  N.  J.  ofSc.  1,  240),  Guibourt  {Bev.  scient.  16,  177). 


4.  Besin  from  Arbol-a-Brea. 

Maujeak.    J.  Pharm,  9,  45. 

BoKASTRE.    J,  Pharm.  10,  199. 

Dumas.    J.  Chim.  med.  21,  309  ;  J»  Pharm.  21,  193 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  15, 

160;  J.pr.  Chem.4,  436. 
Baup.    N.  J.  Pharm.  20,  321 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  80,  312 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  55, 

83. 

Obtained  from  incisions  in  a  tree  [probably  Canarium  album  (Baup)] 
growing  in  Manilla. — Soft,  greyish-green,  sticky  resin,  having  a  power- 
ful odour  of  turpentine,  cubebs,  and  fennel,  and  behaving  towards 
alcohol  and  volatile  and  fatty  oils  in  the  same  manner  as  elemi 
(Maujean). 

According  to  Bonastre,  it  contains  a  light  greenish-yellow  volatile 
oO,  an  easily  soluble  and  a  di£Qcultly  soluble  resin,  the  latter  of  which 
forms  radiated  groups  of  white  shining  crystals,  containing,  according 
to  Dumas,  85-3  p.  c.  C,  11-7  H.,  and  3-0  0. 

On  treating  the  resin  with  cold  alcohol  of  85  p.  c.  volatile  oil,  brein, 
bryoidin,  and  breldin  are  dissolved,  whilst  amyrin  remains  behind. 
The  solution  is  evaporated,  whereby  the  volatile  oil  is  driven  off,  and 
the  residue  is  treated  with  water  and  with  alcohol  of  50  p.  c.  in  succes- 
sion, which  take  up  the  bryoidin  and  breidin,  but  leave  the  brein  un- 
-•  dissolved.  On  evaporating  the  mixed  solutions,  the  bryoidin  is  obtained 
in  drops,  which  afterwards  become  solid,  whilst  the  breidin  remains  in 
I  the  mother-liquor. 

I  a.  Amyrin.  —  Purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  of  90  to  95  p.  c. 

j  and  recrystallisation.    Identical  with  Bonastre's  difficultly  soluble  resin 

I  and  with  the  amyrin  of  elemi  resin.  —  Silky  fibres,  melting  at  174**, 

!  soluble  in  ether. 

b.  Brdn.  —  This  body  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  85  p.  c.  alcohol 
and  evaporating  the  solution  slowly,  whereupon  it  crystallises  in 
transparent  rhombic  prisms  of  110  and  70°,  having  two  bevelling  faces 
inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  80^.  It  melts  at  187°,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  70  parts  of  85  p.  c.  alcohol  at  20°, 
and  easily  in  ether. 

c.  Bryoidin,  —  Crystallises  from  hot  water,  and  likewise  from 
aqueous  alkalis  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  in  white  silky  fibres  having  a  biting, 
slightly  bitter  taste.    It  melts  at  135°,  and  solidifies  suddenly,  on 
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cooling,  to  a  nodular,  fibrous  mass.  Volatilises  below  its  melting-point 
without  leaving  a  residue.  Neutrali  —  Dissolves  in  850  parts  of  water 
at  10°,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water :  the  solutions  are  pre* 
cipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  more  abundantly  by  the 
basic  acetic.  Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
fat  oils. 

4  BreicUn,  —  Transparent  rhombic  prisms  of  102**  and  78%  with 
four-sided  summits.  Becomes  opaque  when  warmed,  melts  a  little 
above  100**,  and  sublimes  without  residue.  Dissolves  in  260  parts  of 
water  at  lO'',  and  more  easily  in  hot  water.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
less  freely  in  ether  (Baup). 


5.  Asafoetida. 

Trommsdorfp.    i\r.  Tr,  1,  2,  187, 

Pelletier.    Bull,  Pharm.  3,  556. 

Brandes.    Reperi,  7,  1. 

AKGELmL     Brugn,  Oion.  19,  174;  Kc^tn,  Arch.  9,  101. 

Zeise.     Schw.  46,  324,  —  Reigel,  Jahrb,  pr,  Pharm.  4,  348. 

RsmsOH.     Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  12,  862. 

JoHKn^ON.     PM.  Trans.  1840,  854» 

8t£!ihousb.    Phil.  Mag.  20,  575  ;  Mem.  Ohem.  8oc*  1,  48 ;  /.  /r.  Ghem. 

27,  265 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  44,  309. 
Hlasiwetz.     Ann.  Pharm.  71,  23. 

Stinkasant.  DeviVs  dung.  TeufeUdreek.  —  Proni  Ferula  Asafietida 
(Handbuch,  viii  [2],  45)  and  other  species.  —  White  masses  turning 
rose-red,  violet,  and  brown  in  the  air ;  friable  in  the  cold,  tough  when 
warmed,  having  a  fetid  odour  of  garlic,  and  an  acrid  bitter  taste. 

Asafodtida  contains  volatile  oil,  gum  (according  to  Brandes  and 
PeUetier,  also  bassoriii),  a  resin  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  A 
second  resin  insoluble  in  ether  (Brandes).  Asafcetida  frequently  exhi- 
bits needles  of  gypsum  when  broken  (Kicgel).  Its  alcoholic  extwujt 
submitted  to  dry  distillation  34eld8  a  colourless  oil,  then  acid  watet, 
a  green,  and  lastly,  a  blue  oil  having  an  odour  of  creosote,  together 
with  umbelliferone.  When  asafcetida  is  digested  with  oil  of  vitriol  of 
sp.  gr.  1-75,  the  resulting  black-red  pulp  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  extract  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  lime,  the  filtrate  likewise 
contains  umbelliferone  (Sommer).  —  With  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gi*.  1*2 
asafcetida  foims  styphnic  acid  (xi,  228)  (Bottger  &  Will).  —  Asafcetida 
treated  with  caustic  potash  and  then  with  acid,  evolves  hydrosulphuric 
acid ;  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  also  yields  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  sulphuretted  oil  contained  in  it  (Zeise).  —  When  distilled  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  a  little  water,  it  yields  a  colour- 
less oil,  having  a  burning  taste  and  an  odour  different  from  that  of 
asafcetida.  The  residue  contains  resins  in  combination  with  lime 
(Reinsch).  —  When  asafcetida  is  melted  with  caustic  potash,  an  acid  is 
formed  resembling  that  produced  by  the  similar  treatment  of  guaiacum 
(Hlasiwetz  &  Barth). 

Commercial  asafcetida  increases  but  little  in  bulk  when  digested 
with  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-88 :  the  pale-yellow  solution  formed 
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leaves  on  eyaporation  a  pale-yellow  roBin,  which  quickly  assumes  a 
purple  colour  in  sunshine.  It  dissolves  easily  in  cold  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  produces  with  alcohohc  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  dense 
white  precipitate,  and  according  to  Johnston,  does  not  yield  sulphuric 
acid  when  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  or  when  deflagrated  with  chlorate 
of  potash  and  chloride  of  sodium.  When  heated  above  100°  it  froths 
up  for  a  while,  giving  off  a  powerful  odour  of  garlic,  after  which  it 
flows  tranquilly,  and  after  cooling  is  darker,  less  odorous,  and  brittle^ 
but  still  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contains,  at  100°,  on  the 
average,  68-66  p.  c.  C,  7-56  Hi,  and  23-79  0. ;  and  after  melting  till  It 
becomes  inodorous,  70-18  p.  o.  C,  7'68  H.,  and  22»21  0.  —  When  the 
alcoholic  tincture  of  asaf oetida  is  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  boiling 
water  and  boiled  (whereby  volatile  oil  is  driven  off),  and  the  yellow 
powder  which  is  deposited  on  cooling  is  again  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
evaporated,  and  dried  at  100°,  the  residue  contains  70-44  p.  c.  ft,  7-68 
H.,  and  21*88  0.  (Johnston)*  JohnBton  appears  to  liave  oTerlooked  the  stdphur 
here  (Er.). 

When  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  asafoetida  is  freed  from  volatile  oil 
by  distillation,  and  the  residue  is  precipitated  by  water,  the  resin  is 
obtained  as  a  yellowish-white,  nearly  inodorous  precipitate,  which 
rapidly  turns  rose-red  hi  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with 
green  colour,  and  is  precipitated  frcnn  the  solution  in  rose -red  flocks 
by  water.  On  dry  distillation,  the  resin  first  froths  up  and  gives  off 
water,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  asafoetida  oil,  and  then  boils  quietly, 
yielding  aromatic  oils  of  a  green,  blue,  violet,  and  red  colour.  These 
oils,  when  shaken  with  caustic  potash,  colour  it  yellow,  and  be- 
come turbid.  The  violet  portion  of  the  oils  becomes  deep-red  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  yellow  alkaline  solution  distUled  with  sulphuric 
acid  evolves  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  yields  an  acid  distillate,  which  is 
turbid  from  the  presence  of  heavy  oily  drops :  the  distillate  contains 
formic  acid  and  a  trace  of  acetic  acid,  and  after  neutrahsation  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  (Hlasiwetz). 

The  voiaiih  oil  of  asafbetida^  when  gradually  heated  to  redness  with 
potassium,  yields  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  sulphide  of  potassium  (Zeise). 
It  is  free  from  nitrogen  (Will  j  Stenhouse).  When  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  powdered  resin  with  powdered  glass  and  water,  it  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  of  sp»  gr.  0*948  at  15'd*,  tastes  mild,  and  afterwards 
acrid^  and  resinises  in  the  aif .  After  being  twice  rectified,  it  begins  to 
boil  at  168°,  the  boiling-pomt  rising  to  188°.  The  oil  dissolves  iodine 
easily,  without  explosion.  It  does  not  combine  with  ammonia,  and  is 
but  little  affected  by  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash.  Nitric  acid  resinises 
it,  with  abundant  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  and  formation  of  sulphuric 
add.  Oil  of  vitriol  turns  it  red,  and  carbonises  it  when  heated.  The 
oil  precipitates  salts  of  lead,  mercurous  oxide,  and  silver  black,  solution 
of  Bubhmate  white,  and  When  dropped  into  melted  caustic  potash,  gives 
up  a  portion,  but  not  the  whole,  of  its  sulphur  (Stenhouse). 

Analyses  hr  Stenhouse. 
on  at  163».  at  172«.  ai  188*. 

t>iMlat&. 
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When  asafoetida  is  distilled  with  water  in  a  flask  placed  in  a  bath 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  volatile  oil  amounting  to  '^nd  of  the  asafcBtida 
is  obtained,  a  part  of  which  is  dissolved,  together  with  valerianic  and 
propionic  acids,  in  the  water  which  passes  over  at  the  same  time.  If 
a  copper  vessel  be  employed,  the  sides  become  coated  with  sulphide  of 
copper. — The  oil  is  pale-yellow,  limpid,  and  neutral,  has  a  pene- 
trating odour  of  asafoetida,  and  a  mild,  afterwards  harsh  taste.  It 
does  not  redden  the  skin,  does  not  solidify  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and 
boils  at  130**  to  140",  with  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
mixture,  in  varying  proportions,  of  two  sulphuretted  oils  free  from 
oxygen,  probably  C»IP*S  and  C**ff  °S*  (BOasiwetz). 
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a  and  ft  were  distilled  from  oop]^  yeaselB ;  e  from  a  glaae  flaek ;  d  wae  eraporated 
at  120 — ^130*,  without  boiling  the  Uquid.  Ghnelin  regarded  as  probable  the  rormuUe 
C^H^ (60 p. 0. a, 8 H., and 82  S.)  and O^IPB  (7069  p. e. 0.,  1069 H., and  1882 S.) 

The  oil  evolves  hydrosulphuric  add  on  standing,  and  when  kept  in 
vessels  containing  air,  acquires  a  different  odour,  and  becomes  slightly 
acid.  —  Strong  nitric  acid  acts  violently  upon  i1^  even  causing  iimam- 
mation :  when  cautiously  oxidised,  the  oil  yields  acetic,  propionic,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid.  — When  heated  with  chromic  acidj  it 
yields  acetopropionic  and  probably  also  formic  acid. 

Many  demlphureUing  agents^  when  brought  in  contact  with  asafoetida 
oil,  form  metallic  sulphides,  and  separate  an  oil  which  is  richer  in 
sulphur  than  the  original  oil  (probablv  0*'H"S*),  volatile  acids  being 
produced  at  the  same  time :  a.  On  shaking  the  crude  oil  with  caustic 
potash  saturated  with  oxide  of  lead  so  long  as  sulphide  of  lead  ia 
formed,  rectifying  the  remaining  portion,  and  drying  it  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  the  product  is  but  slightly  coloured,  and  has  an  odour  of 
lavender  and  rosemary.  —  h,  A  similar  oil  is  obtained  by  digesting  the 
crude  oil  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  —  c.  On  passing  sulphurous 
acid  gas  for  some  time  through  the  crude  oil  mixed  with  water,  a 
dingy-coloured  resin  is  deposited :  the  decanted  oil,  when  washed  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  water,  and  rectified,  resembles  a  and  h.  —  d.  By 
passing  the  vapour  of  the  crude  oil  over  heated  soda-lime,  or  by 
dropping  the  oil  on  soda-lime  at  200°,  ^th  of  the  oil  distils  as  a  clear 
liquid,  which  has  an  odour  of  lavender,  and  gives  up  a  little  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  to  caustic  potash.  In  this  reaction,  propio-valerianic  and 
acetic  acids  are  produced.  — e.  Solution  of  caustic  soda  and  hydrate  of 
soda  heated  to  120",  pi-oduce  formic  acid  and  a  little  acetic  acid,  but 
no  propionic  or  valerianic  acid.    With  hydrate  of  soda  the  oil  swells 
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up  to  a  ^een-brown,  thick  mass,  which  dissolves  in  water  when  heated 
therewith  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  giving  off  an  odour  of  lavender.  — 
/.  With  excess  of  silver-oxide,  a  black  mixture  containing  sulphide  of 
silver  and  metallic  silver  is  obtained,  from  which  an  oil  having  the 
composition  of  the  oil  employed  is  expelled  by  heat,  together  with  a 
little  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Oxide  of  silver,  therefore,  oxidises  one  part 
of  the  oO,  leaving  the  other  part  unaltered. 

a.-<2.  according  to  Hlasiwetz.      a,             b.  e,  d.            e,  f, 

48  C  288  ....    60-50  ....  6016  ....  6076  ....  6049  ....  6052  ....  7689  ....  66*66 

44  H 44  ....      9-25  ....    9-48  ....    962  ....  9-36  ....  1013  ....  11-36  ....  1014 

9  S  144  ....    80-25  ....  29-86 8108  ....  2977  ....  1162  ....  2481 

0«H«S»....  476  ....  10000  ....  9944 .•  100*93  ....  10042  ....  9987  ....  100-61 

The  oil  Ci°H»S,  therefore,  is  oiidUed,  whilst  CioH^  remains  (Ginelin). 

Asafoetida  oil,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas^  acquires  a  red, 
violet,  and  black  colour,  and  becomes  thick.  —  Chlorine  acts  in  a  similar 
manner,  hydrochloric  add  and  chloride  of  sulphur  being  evolved,  and  a 
black  stinking  tar  remaining. — With  numomlphide  of  potassium  at 
160%  and  with  the  pentasulphide  at  185**,  a  turbulent  evolution  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  takes  place,  the  oil  becoming  darker  and  passing 
over  undecomposed  in  very  small  quantity  only.  —  Potassium  pro- 
duces a  copious  evolution  of  gas,  becoming  covered  with  sulphide, 
and  decomposes  tiie  whole  of  the  oil,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  still  containing  sulphur.  The  sulphide  of  potassium  produced, 
when  treated  with  an  add,  evolves  a  powerful  odour  of  cinnamon  after 
the  greater  part  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  given  off.  Oil  of 
asafoetida,  heated  in  ammoma-gasy  yields  an  abundant  sublimate  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  —  The  oil  is  scarcely  altered  by  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  in  a  sealed  tube  at  160 — ^200^,  and  does  not  form  oil  of 
mustard. 

Oil  of  asafcBtida  is  moderately  soluble  in  water. 

^  Mercury-compound.  —  The  white  flocks  which  are  produced  on 
mixing  strong  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  crude  oil  and  of  mercuric 
chloride  acquire  a  grey  colour  when  allowed  to  stand  imder  the  liquid, 
from  admixture  with  sulphide  of  mercuiy.  If  it  be  collected  at  once 
and  boiled  with  alcohol,  a  small  portion  dissolves  and  crystallises  from 
the  filtrate  in  delicate  white  needles,  the  greater  part  remaining  behind 
as  a  grey- white  powder,  which  turns  black  witn  caustic  potash,  and 
contains  only  1*72  p.  c.  of  carbon,  but  behaves  towards  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  in  the  same  manner  as  the  crystals.  —  After  drying,  the 
crvstals  are  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
soluble  in  nitric  add  only  after  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
They  turn  yellow  with  caustic  potash,  and  give  off  an  odour  of  oil  of 
mustard  when  triturated  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium :  when 
heated  with  the  latter  reagent,  they  yield  drops  of  oil  of  mustard, 
which  forms,  with  ammonia,  crystals  of  thiosinnamine,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  oil,  however,  remaining  fluid.  —  The  crystals  contain 
14-03  p.  c.  C,  2-39  n.,  61-19  Hg.,  10-93  CI.,  besides  sulphur,  and  ac- 
cording to  Hlasiwetz,  are  represented  by  the  formula  C"H"S*,5HgS 
+  C»ff»SSHgCl. 

Platinum-compound. -^  a.   Alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  pla- 
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tinum  mixed  with  alcoholic  oil  of  asafoetida  throws  down,  first  a  pale- 
yellow  precipitate,  which  increases  in  bulk  and  becomes  darker  and  at 
last  rea-brown,  from  admixture  of  sulphide  of  platinum.  —  b.  On 
heating  the  mixed  solutions  containing  excess  of  platinum,  to  boiling, 
and  filtering,  there  remains  on  the  filter  a  dark-brown  powder  (b) ;  the 
filtrate  deposits  on  cooling  pale-yellow  flocks  (c),  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  dilute  acids,  and  alcohol, 

Hlasiwetz. 

CaUmUsHon  according  to  ChneUn,                      a,                 h,  e, 

20  0 120  ....      26-66  ....  18-83  .,.»  17-81  ....  24-0) 

18 II 18  ....         8-85  ....      319  ....      3-08  ....  887 

2Pt 198  ....      42-36  ....  47*48  ....  5211  ....  4417 

6  S  96  ....       20-54  ....  17-53  ....  1887  ....  2026 

01 35'5  ....         7-60  ....  13-54 

0»HMS*,Pti3«  +  PtCl....    467-6    ....    10000  100-67 

No  calculation  is  poMibJie  for  a  and  h^  on  account  of  the  adxuixtuiso  of  nulpbide  of 
platinum. 

Oil  of  asafoetida  dissolves  very  eaeily  in  alcohol  and  ether  (IXlasi- 
wetz). 

6.  Bdellium.  —  From  various  species  of  Bahamodendrcn  (Perottet, 
N,  J.  Pharm.  1,  408 ;  Richard,  Jinn.  Pharm.  7,  321 ;  Handbuch,  viii 
[2],  19).  Reddish-brown  and  yellow,  flexible,  softening  between  the 
teeth.  Has  a  bitter  taste,  and  an  odour  of  myrrh.  Sticks  to  the 
fingers  (Bley  &  Diesel).  Contains  59  p.  c.  of  resin,  gum,  bassorin,  and 
heavy  volatile  oil.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a 
stinking  oil  and  acetate  of  ammonia  (Pelletier,  Bull,  Pharm-  4,  52). 
The  aqueous  extract  does  not  precipitate  lead-salts.  — Bdellium  tarns 
soft,  white,  and  opaque  in  nitnc  acid  (Bley  &  Diesel,  N.  Br.  Arch.  43* 
304). 

The  resin  of  bdellium  is  transparent,  and  melts  at  55 "*  to  60*.  It 
becomes  white  and  opaque  by  boiling  with  water  (Pelletier). 

On  digesting  bdellium  with  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr,  0*83,  evaporating 
the  pale-yellow  tincture,  and  boiling  the  residue  repeatedly  with 
water  (whLcli  thereby  acquires  a  yellowish  colour),  and  drying  it  at 
82°  to  Q.S'',  it  appears  as  a  yellow  transparent  mass,  softening  at  100**, 
with  faint  resinous  odour.  It  contains  75*50  p.  c.  C,  9*87  H.,  and 
13-80  to  U-63  0.  (Johnston,  Phil.  Trans.  1840,  368). 


7.  Betulin  or  Birch-camphor. 

LowTTZ.     Crell.  Ann.  1788,  2,  312. 

John.     Dessen  Chem.  Schrijften.  5,  93. 

Owen  Mason.     Sill.  Amer.  J.  20,  282  ;  Berz.  Jahresber.  12,  242. 

IIUnefeld.     J.  pr.  Chem.  7,  53. 

Hess.     Ann.  Pharm.  29,  135;  J.  pr.  Chem.  16,  161 ;  Fogg.  46,  812. 

Occurs  in  the  outer  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  from  which  it  is  expelled 
in  woolly  flocks  when  birch-wood  is  heated  over  a  clear  fire  till  the 
bark  becomes  dry  and  brown.  John  obtained  it  also  in  small  quantity 
by  distilling  tlie  outer  bark  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
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Preparation,  Dried  and  commiDuted  birch-bark  is  exhausted  with 
boiling  water.  It  is  then  dried,  and  the  betulin  is  extracted  with 
boiling  alcohol.  The  tincture  on  cooling  deposits  the  betulin,  which  is 
collected,  pressed,  allowed  to  dry  perfectly,  and  crystallised  repeatedly 
from  ether  (Hess).  Mason  adopts  a  sim&ar  process.  Hunefeld  boils 
the  bark  with  the  strongest  alcohol,  distils  the  alcohol  completely  from 
the  tincture,  collects  the  residual  yellowish-white  betulin  on  a  strainer, 
then  presses,  dries,  and  dissolves  it  in  ether-alcohol.  He  then  adds  to 
the  solution,  first  levigated  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  produces  a 
yellowish  precipitate,  then  animal  charcoal ;  digests ;  filters  the  Uquid ; 
and  throws  down  the  lead  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  strong  aqueous 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  liguid,  again  filtered  and  mixed  with 
water,  deposits  the  betulin,  which  is  puiified  from  small  quantities  of 
resin  by  again  precipitating  its  solution  in  ether-alcohol  with  not  too 
great  an  excess  of  water.  The  bark  when  thus  treated  yields  10  to 
12  p.  c.  of  betulin  (Hiinefeld). 

When  the  red-brown  bark  of  Betula  alba  is  exhausted  with  ether, 
the  ethereal  solution  evaporated,  and  the  amorphous  yellow  residue 
repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  there  remains  a  brittle,  yellowish-white, 
granular  mass,  which  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  with  difiBculty  in  alcohol, 
and  is  insoluble  in  alkalis.  It  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  melts 
slowly  to  a  yellow  oil,  burns  with  an  aromatic  odour,  and  contains 
80-00  p.  c.  C,  10-24  H.,  and  9-76  0.  (Stahelin  &  Hofstetter,  Ann. 
Pharm.  51.  79). 

Properties,  Very  light  whit«  flocks,  or  crystalline  nodules.  Melts 
at  about  200°  (HessV  at  235''  (Mason)  to  a  colourless,  transparent 
mass,  with  an  odour  like  that  of  the  heated  bark.  It  sublimes  in  a 
current  of  air  (Hess ;  Mason). 

Betulin  contains,  on  the  average,  80*37  p.  c.  C,  10*98  H.,  and 
8*65  0.,  from  which  numbers  Hess  calculates  the  formula  C^^H^O*, 
Limpricht  (Lehrhuch,  1037),  the  formula  C'^H^O*.  The  formula 
C»H«0*  or  C«H«H)*  (calc.  80-9  p.  c.  0.,  10-2  H.)  agrees  better  with  the 
analysis  (Kr.).     See  also  Heldt  (Ann,  Pharm.  63,  65). 

Decompositions,  Betulin  volatilises  on  glowing  charcoal  in  agreeably 
smelling  vapours,  and  yields  by  dry  distilhtionf  ^st  a  white  sublimate, 
then  colourless  water,  a  very  viscid  oil,  resin,  and  charcoal.  —  It  bums 
in  a  candle  with  white  flame.  —  It  dissolves  rapidly  but  quietly  in  oil 
of  vitriol,  forming  a  solution  which  solidifies  and  turns  white  with 
water  (Lowitz). 

Betulin  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  does  not  combine  either  with 
alkalis  (Lowitz ;  Hess)  or  with  acids.  According  to  Mason,  it  dissolves 
in  aqueous  alkalis,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids. 

It  dissolves  in  120  parts  of  cold,  and  80  parts  of  hot  alcohol,  from 
which  one-third  is  deposited  on  cooling  (Lowitz).  —  It  is  soluble  in 
ether  (Mason),  and  easily  in  acetate  of  ethyl,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  almond 
oil  (Lowitz). 

Betuloretic  Acid. 

C.  KossMAKN.     N.  J.  Pharm.  26,  197 ;  abstr.  Kopp*s  Jahresber.  1854, 
613. 

2  D  2 
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Occurs  843  a  white  resinous  meal  coverixig  the  young  shoots  of  the 
bisch-tree,  as  well  as  the  tipper  side  of  the  young  leaves,  and  is 
obtained  therefrom  by  scraping.  It  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in 
boiling  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution,  exhausting  the  residue  with 
ether,  which  leaves  a  black  mass  undissolved,  evaporating  the  ethereal 
solution,  dissolving  the  residue  in  carbonate  of  soda,  and  precipitating 
with  an  acid. 

White  flocks,  or  white  friable  mass,  softening  in  the  mouth,  and 
melting  perfectly  at  94®.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  is  very  bitter,  and 
has  an  acid  reaction.  The  soda-salt  acts  as  a  purgative.  —  It  contains, 
at  100%  74-48  p.c.  C,  11-53  H.,  and  14-04  0.,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  C'»H«H)^'  (by  calc.  74-57  C,  11-42  H.  (Kossmann). 

Betuloretic  acid  is  coloured  a  fine  red  by  oil  of  vitriol^  and  forms  a 
solution  of  the  same  colour:  it  does  not  form  sugar  even  on  prolonged 
digestion.  When  boiled  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  yields  nitric 
oxide  and  picric  acid. 

The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  It  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia 
BJid  potash,  and  expels  carbonic  acid  from  alkaline  carbonates.  The 
precipitates  obtained  by  double  decomposition  with  metallic  salts  are 
insoluble. 

Sodasalt.  —  Straw-yeUow  resin,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  very  bitter,  and  froths  strongly. 

Lead-salt,  —  White  curdy  precipitate,  drying  up  to  a  yellow 
powder.  It  is  decomposed  by  boOing  with  alcohol,  a  basic  salt  being 
formed. 

Silver-saU.  —  Thrown  down  from  the  soda-salt  in  white  flocks  by 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  contains,  at  100%  16-56  p.  c,  AgO.  (calc.  for 
C»H"AgO"  requkes  16-97  p.  c-  AgO). 

Morphtne-saU.  -—  The  soda-salt  precipitates  acetate  of  morphine  in 
the  cold,  and  the  hydrochlorate  on  boiling  only.  The  latter  precipitate 
is  converted,  on  washing,  into  needles,  from  which  sulphuric  acid 
separates  betuloretic  acid. 

Qtixmne-saU.  —  The  so<la-salt  forms  with  sulphate  of  quinine  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  evaporating  the  solution  at  40**.  —  It  forms  an  amorphous  mass, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  decomposible  by  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
with  separation  of  betuloretic  acid. 

The  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Concerning  Gummi  Caja  see  Peckolt  {N.  Br.  Arch.  110,  44). 

8.  Caranna.  Prom  Amyris  Caranna,  Bursera  gummifera,  or  B. 
acuminata.  Dark-brown  and  green-brown,  translucent  at  the  edges ; 
at  first  tough,  afterwards  hard  and  brittle.  Sp.  gr.  1124.  It  is 
easily  fusible ;  has  a  faint  odour  of  gum  ammoniacum  in  the  cold,  and 
an  agreeable  balsamic  odour  when  heated ;  tastes  bitter  and  resinous. 
By  distillation  it  yields  a  red,  agreeably  smelling  oil  It  contains 
96  p.  c.  of  a  resin  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  potash.  When 
submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  pomegranate-yellow  empyreu-- 
matic  oU  (PeUetier,  BuU.  Bharm.  4,  241). 

9.  Resin   of  Ceradia  fttrcata.  —  Imported  from  Africa. — Amber- 
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yellow;  smells  like  elemi.  Sp.  gr.  1*197.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol, 
forming  a  slightly  acid  solution,  which  is  precipitated  by  water,  but 
not  by  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  silver.  —  At  100*^  it  emits  a  peculiar 
odour,  softens,  loses  10*6  p.  c.  in  weight  in  a  few  days,  and  then  con- 
tains 80-11  p.c.  C,  9-79  H.,  and  1000  0.  (=  C«n*0*)  (Robert 
Thomson,  Phil.  Mag.  28,  422). 

10.  Eesin  of  Ceroocyhn  Andicola, —  The  Cera  de  Palma  occurring  in 
small  yellowish-white  pieces,  obtained  by  boiling  the  shavings  of  the 
stem  with  water,  contains  a  peculiar  wax  and  a  crystalline  resin,  separ- 
able by  dissolving  them  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  which 
deposits  the  wax  first  on  cooling.  The  white  resin  which  crystaUises 
from  the  mother-liquor  melts  only  above  100°,  solidifying  on  cooling 
to  a  fissured  amber-like  mass,  which  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  and 
easily  in  hot  alcohol,  also  in  ether  and  volatile  oils.  It  contains 
81*8  p.  c.  C,  11*5  H.,  and  5*1  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C*>H»0*  (BouBsingault,  Ann.  Chim.  29,  830 ;  59,  19). 


11.  GopaL 

Bebzeuus.    Fogg.  10,  254 ;  l^hrb.  3  ed,  7,  53, 

Ukvebdobben.    Schw.  59,  460. 

FiLHOL.    JV".  J.  Pharm.  1,  301  and  507 ;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  44,  323. 

A.  VoGBL,  JuN.    N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  7,  370;   Kopp'a  Jahresber.  1857, 

484. 
ScHnxEB.    Ann.  Pharm.  113,  338 ;  ZeiUchr.  Ch.  Pharm.  3,  126 ;  Chem. 

Centr.  1860,  414;  Kopp' 8  Jahresber.  1859,515. 

The  Brazilian  and  West  Indian  copal  is  obtained  from  Hymenea 
Courbarily  the  African  and  East  Indian  from  Hymenea  verrucosay  or  from 
Elceocarpus  copaliferus^  the  North  American  from  Bhus  copalUna. 

Copal  occurs  as  a  hard  and  as  a  soft  resin,  exhibiting,  according  to 
Werl6  {Pharm.  Viertelj.  14,  86),  the  following  varieties  : — 

A.  ffard  kinds.  1.  Copal  from  Zanguebar.  The  so-called  East 
Indian,  Bombay,  or  Salem  copal  of  commerce.  It  is  dug  up  from  the 
earth  in  Eastern  Africa,  and  transported  across  Zanguebar.  —  In  the 
crude  state  it  usually  occurs  in  dull  fiat  pieces,  from  the  size  of  a  bean 
to  that  of  the  hand,  covered  with  sand  and  earth.  After  proper  wash- 
ing, it  forms  colourless  or  brownish-red,  clear  and  transparent  pieces, 
having  elevations  of  the  size  of  pins'  heads  on  the  surface.  It  has  a 
partly  dull,  partly  glassy  fracture,  splinters  when  cut,  and  is  suscepti- 
ble of  being  ground  and  polished.    It  is  nearly  as  hard  as  amber. 

2.  Copal  from  Sierra  lAom.  —  Either  perfectly  clear  globules  or 
drops,  seldom  larger  than  a  nut  (glass  copal),  or  flat,  conchoidal, 
colourless,  glassy  pieces,  often  covered  with  earth,  and  having  vegeta- 
ble remains  imbedded  in  them.    Nearly  as  hard  as  1. 

3.  Copal  from  Penguela.  —  Clear,  pale-yellow,  seldom  colourless 
pieces,  of  all  sizes  and  thicknesses,  generally  conchoidal,  and  never 
globular  or  disc-shaped.  Has  a  glassy  fracture.  In  the  crud^  state  it 
is  covered  with  a  whitish-yellow  crust  of  lime. 
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4.  Oopal  from  Angola.  —  Regular,  reddish  golden-yellow  pieces, 
generally  globular  in  form,  having  warts  on  the  surface  larger  than  in 
the  first  variety.  Much  softer  than  1,  and  covered,  in  the  rough  state, 
with  a  thick  red  crust. 

B.  Soft  kinds.  5.  West  Indian  or  Ball  copal.  Mostly  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  more  rarely  from  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and 
Central  America.  Tears  and  conglomerated  pieces  from  the  size  of  a 
bean  to  that  of  the  fist,  generally  covered  with  a  film  of  lime.  Milky, 
or  oftener  clear  and  colourless.  Very  soft,  so  that  when  rubbed  on 
wool,  it  wears  off  and  becomes  sticky.  More  easily  fusible  than  the 
previous  kinds.    Occurs  in  commerce  in  several  varieties. 

6.  Kaurie  copal.  From  New  Zealand.  In  masses  weighing  as 
much  as  100  pounds,  with  grey  calcareous  crust,  opaque  within ;  in 
thin  splinters,  transparent  with  grey  or  brown  colour.  Harder  than  6  ; 
easily  fusible. 

7.  Manilla  copal.  From  living  plants.  A  hard  and  a  soft  variety 
occur  in  commerce.  The  hard  variety  resembles  6,  but  is  darker,  of  a 
yellow  to  brown  colour,  harder  and  less  easily  fusible.  —  The  soft 
variety  forms  conglomerated  masses  of  tears  or  blocks,  frequently 
mixed  with  vegetable  remains  and  earth,  of  a  dirty  to  pure  yellow 
colour,  pulverisable  between  the  fingers  in  small  pieces.  It  dissolves 
in  alcohol  before  melting. 

On  the  rarieties  of  copal  see  further  MariiuB  {Uepert,  26,  295)  ;  Sohindler  {J.  pr. 
Chetn.  4,  149)  ;  Giaeke  {N.  Br.  Arch.  18,  180)  j  Perottet  {N.  J.  Pharm.  1,  406)  j 
Guiboort  {Eev.  Scient.  16, 177)  ;  Batka  {N.  Tr.  23,  2,  83). 

Sp.  gr.  1-069  (Thomson),  1*045  to  1'189  (Boisson).  Taateless; 
emits  a  faint  odour  when  rubbed. 


Filhol. 

Schihler. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Hadagascar. 

ManiUa.              Jfrica. 

c 

80-66    .. 

.....       79-7     .. 

79-80    .... 

...      79-36    79-62 

H 

10-67    ... 

9-9    .. 

1078    

...      10-27    10-32 

O 

8-77    ... 

10-4    .. 

9-42     

...       10-38    10-06 

100-00    ... 

100-0     .. 

100-00    

...     100-00    100^ 

Filhol  dried  his  copal  at  100*  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Copal  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  afterwards  contains 
a  smaller  per-centage  of  carbon,  and  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oil  of  turpentine  than  before.  Pulverised  Calcutta  copal  con- 
taining 80*4  p.  c.  of  carbon,  after  being  heated  to  100**  for  three  days 
in  a  current  of  air,  contains  76 '54  p.  c.  of  carbon ;  the  powder,  after 
keeping  for  a  mouth,  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  then 
contains  73  p.  c.  of  carbon.  Durozier's  soluble  copal  is  a  product  of 
this  kind,  obtained  by  triturating  hard  Indian  copal  with  water,  and 
preserving  it  in  contact  with  air;  it  contains  71*88  p.c.  C,  9*23  H., 
and  19*47  0.,  is  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, but  still  consists  of  a  mixture  of  several  resins  (Filhol).  —  Copal 
melts  when  heated,  evolving  an  aromatic  odour,  and  giving  off  water 
and  a  little  volatile  oil,  after  which  it  does  not  undergo  much  alteration, 
a  small  quantity  only  of  a  resin  soluble  in  potash  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  being  produced  (Unrcrdorbcn).     Hard  copal 
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melts  at  310',  that,  of  medium  hardness  at  ISO^  (Vi(»!ette).  AVh?ji 
more  strongly  heated  it  froths  up  for  a  while,  giving  off  an  oil  (A),  and 
afterwards  flows  quietly ;  it  still,  however,  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
undecomposed  copal  (IJnverdorben),  and  is  not  yet  soluble  in  cold  or 
hot  oil  of  turpentine,  in  which  it  dissolves  only  when  20  to  26  p.  c.  has 
been  distilled  off  at  a  temperature  of  360**.  Turpentine  which  has 
become  thickened  by  exposure  to  air  and  light,  however,  dissolves 
copal  which  has  lost  10  p.  c.  by  distillation  (Violette,  Eepert,  Chim, 
appL  1862,  329;  Chem.  Centr.  1868,  639).  — Copal  which  has  been 
heated  till  it  has  become  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine  consists  of  (1; 
unchanged  alpha-  and  beta-resin ;  (2)  a  small  quantity  of  a  resin  re- 
sembling beta-resin,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine,  but 
soluble  only  in  60  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  deposited  from  the 
latter  solution,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  a  tarry  alcoholate;  (3)  two 
newly-formed  resins,  one  of  which  resembles  the  delta-resin,  but  is 
soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  whilst  the  other  dissolves  also  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  in  absolute  and  80  p.  c.  alcohol,  ether,  and  fatty  oils.  — 
If  the  melted  copal  be  distilled  till  only  8  p.  c.  remains,  the  oil  B  passes 
over,  the  residue  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  various  resins  (Unver- 
dorben).  The  two  oils  of  copal,  A  and  B,  contain  :  A.  Easily  volatile 
and  difficultly  volatile  oil,  acetic  acid,  empyreumatic  acid  {Brandsdure)^ 
and  a  large  quantity  of  resin  soluble  in  alcohol  and  potash. — 
B.  Easily  and  difficultly  volatile  oil,  acetic  acid,  and  two  resms,  one  of 
which  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  the  other  (the  Brandsdnre  of 
Unverdorben)  being  white,  oily,  of  penetrating  empyreumatic  odour, 
acid,  and  precipitable  from  its  alkaline  solution  by  excess  of  caustic 
potash,  and  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  acetate  of  copper,  the  latter 
precipitate  dissolving  in  ether  (Unverdorben). 

The  oil  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  Manilla  copal  on  the  large 
scale  is  dark-brown;  that  distilled  from  African  copal  at  a  higher 
temperature  in  copper  vessels  is  coloured  green  by  the  copper.  When 
the  oil  is  rectified,  a  black  pitch  remains  behind ;  the  distillate,  shaken 
with  caustic  potash  (which  takes  up  copallic  acid),  subjected  to  frac- 
tional distillation,  and  set  aside  for  a  month  with  pieces  of  caustic 
potash  in  the  separate  portions,  is  resolved  into  three  products  :  a,  a 
hydrocarbon  of  the  formula  C*ff*  and  sp.  gr.  0*951  at  10°  ;  b,  a  por- 
tion distilling  at  166*  to  215'',  and  contaming  84-53  p.  c.  C,  11-32  H., 
and  4-15  0. ;  and  c,  a  thick  yellow  oil  boiling  at  215®  to  260"*,  and  con- 
taining, on  the  average,  74-18  p.  c.  C,  10-23  H.,  and  15-69  0.  Besides 
these  the  distillate  contains  an  acid  which  is  removed  by  shaking  with 
water  (Schibler's  copalic  acid),  and,  when  combined  with  oxide  of  lead 
and  again  separated  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  dries  up  to  a 
red-brown  mass  containing  needles.  The  baryta-salt  forms  a  reddish- 
brown  syrup  (Schibler). 

No  hydrosulphuric  acid  (Baudrimont)  or  umbelliferone  (Sommer)  is 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  copal. 

Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  copal,  forming  Ilatchett's  artificial  tannin  : 
nitric  acid  also  dissolves  and  decomposes  it. 

Copal  is  not  dissolved  by  trituration  with  watery  but  its  oxidation  is 
promoted  thereby  (Filhol).  When  it  is  distilled  with  water,  a  very 
small  quantity  only  of  a  volatile  oil  having  a  smell  of  copal  is  obtained 
(XJaverdorben).  —  Copal  is  not  soluble  in  liquid  carbonic  acid  (Gore), 
and  only  partially  soluble,  with  evident  alteration,  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(Lampadius). 
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Powdered  copal,  moistened  with  aqaeons  ammonia^  and  set  aside 
in  a  closed  vessel  in  a  warm  place,  swells  up  to  a  clear  jelly,  which 
yields  with  a  little  water,  a  turbid,  viscid,  slimy  mass,  and  with  a  large 
quantity  a  milky  liquid.  On  evaporation  there  remains,  first  a  white  tough 
clastic  mass,  and  on  further  drying  at  40^  to  60°,  a  yellowish  fused 
mass,  which  remains  soft  at  this  temperature  for  some  weeks,  but  is 
hard  and  brittle  in  the  cold,  and  dissolves  very  slightly  in  boiling 
alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jelly  produced  by  ammonia  mixes 
directly  with  alcohol  to  a  clear  liquit^,  with  the  exception  of  the  not 
sufficiently  swelled  copal,  which  remains  behind  and  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  a  larger  quantity  of.  ammonia.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  jelly 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  white  earthy  pellicle,  which  softens  to  a  trans- 
parent varnish  at  40°.  —  From  the  solution  of  copal  in  aqueous  potash 
sal-ammoniac  throws  down  white  flocks,  which  do  not  dissolve  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  even  on  addition  of  ammonia  (Berzelius). 

East  Indian  copal  moistened  with  ammonia  and  set  aside,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Berzelius,  remains  pulverulent  for  several  days, 
but  swells  up,  on  addition  of  hot  alcohol,  to  a  ti*anslucent  jelly,  which 
yields  a  clear  filtrate  when  thrown  on  a  filter,  but  does  not  itself  dissolve 
(FUhol). 

Copal  dissolves  in  hot  caustic  potash  (Hatchett)  emitting  an  aro- 
matic odour,  but  being  first  converted  into  a  clear  ropy  mass.  The 
clear  yellowish  solution  becomes  turbid  and  white  on  cooling  and  after- 
wards curdles,  with  separation  of  a  httle  yellowish  liquid,  which  con- 
tcdns  one  resin,  whilst  the  jelly  contains  another  resin  in  combination 
with  potash.  If  the  resin  be  separated  from  the  jelly  by  means  of  an 
acid,  white  flocks  are  obtained,  which  do  not  cohere  on  heating  the 
liquid  to  40® :  the  yellowish  liquid  yields  with  adds  a  resin  which 
cakes  together  in  the  cold  (Berzelius).  East  Indian  copal  does  not 
dissolve  in  cold  caustic  potash,  and  floats  on  the  boiling  liquid  as  a 
spongy  curdled  mass,  which  does  not  dissolve  for  some  hours :  from 
the  alkaline  liquid  acids  throw  down  only  a  few  flocks,  whether  weak 
or  strong  caustic  potash  has  been  employed  (Pilhol).  —  Copal  powder 
moistened  with  alcoholic  potash  assumes  a  dark-red  colour  in  the  air 
(Filhol).  —  Copal  boiled  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash  softens  with- 
out dissolving  (Berzelius). 

The  solution  of  copal-potash  precipitates  the  salts  of  the  earths  and 
alkaline  earths :  the  precipitates  are  white  or  yellowish,  hard  and 
earthy  after  drying.  The  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  are  likewise  pre- 
cipitated (Berzelius). 

Copal  dissolves  freely  in  chloroform  (Cloez).  —  It  dissolves  but 
slightly  in  absolute  alcohol^  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  weaker  spirit : 
accordmg  to  some  authorities,  it  dissolves  more  freely  when  lumps  of  the 
copal  are  suspended  in  alcohol-vapour,  or  when  camphor  is  added  to  the 
alcohol,  a  statement  which  was  not  confirmed  for  all  kinds  of  copal  by  the 
experiments  of  Berzelius.  Copal  swells  up  to  a  tough  elastic  body  in 
boiling  absolute  alcohol.  —  According  to  TJnverdorben,  copal  dissolves 
completely  when  digested  with  1 J  parts  of  alcohol  for  24  hours,  the 
solution  first  formed  acting  as  a  solvent  of  the  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol 
alone.  According  to  FiUbol,  East  Indian  copal  does  not  dissolve  in 
this  way. 

Copal  powder  swells  up  in  ether  to  a  bulky  jelly,  which,  according 
to  Bonastrc  and  Filhol,  dissolves  slightly,  but  according  to  Pfaff  and 
Berzelius,  completely,  in  excess  of  ether     When  ether  containing  gela- 
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tinous  copal  is  heated  to  boiling  and  shaken  with  a  small  quantity  of 
warm  alcohol,  a  transparent  liquid  is  obtained,  which  may  be  diluted 
at  pleasure,  whilst  a  large  quantity  of  cold  alcohol  added  at  once 
causes  the  solution  to  curdle  (Berzelius).  Ether  containing  iodine 
dissolves  copal  completely  after  some  time  (Vogel).  —  Powdered  copal 
heated  till  it  begins  to  melt,  dissolves  in  about  2*8  parts  of  anhydrous 
acetone,  forming  a  solution  from  which  a  part  may  be  distilled,  leaving 
a  syrupy  liquid :  on  complete  evaporation  a  brittle  varnish  remains 
(Wiederhold,  PoZ^f .  NotizhL  19, 214). —  Valerianic  acidyfiiselotlj  valerianic 
aldeht/de,  and  valerate  of  amyl  cause  East  Indian  copal  to  swell  up  to  a 
translucent  mass  (Trautwein).  —  With  a  little  carbolic  acid,  copal  deli- 
quiesces  at  18°  to  an  elastic  varnish,  which  dissolves  almost  completely 
in  a  larger  quantity  of  the  acid,  forming  a  solution  which  mixes  with 
warm  alcohol  (Runge,  Pogg.  82,  822). 

Copal  dissolves  slowly  in  benzene,  better  when  it  is  suspended  in  the 
vapour  of  the  boiling  liquid,  the  solution  then  running  off  in  drops  of 
colourless  varnish  (Mansfield).  Rock  oil  dissolves  scarcely  1  p.  c.  of 
copal  (Saussure).  Oil  of  turpentine  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  dis- 
solves a  larger  quantity  when  it  is  made  to  act  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
or  when  it  is  heated  above  its  boiling-point  with  the  copal  in  closed 
vessels,  or  when  aqueous  ammonia  is  added ;  the  last  process,  how- 
ever, yields  a  varnish  which  dries  with  diflBculty.  —  Volatile  oils  cause 
copal  to  swell,  and  dissolve  a  portion,  but  never  the  whole  (Filhol).  — 
Cold  oil  ofcajepat  dissolves  copal ;  the  solution  leaves  a  shining  varnish 
on  evaporation  (Draper,  Chem,  News,  1862,  184 ;  Palm,  Pharm.  Viertelj. 

11,  555).  The  oil  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  copal  dissolves 
soft  and  semi-hard  copal  (Violette). 

Copal  dissolves  in  the  mixture  of  oleic  and  stearic  acids  separated 
from  soap  by  adds  (Hausmann,  Ann.  Ckim.  18,  185).  —  It  appears  to 
dissolve  m  fatty  oils,  such  as  Unseed  oil,  only  after  it  has  been  melted 
till  it  no  longer  evolves  acid  aromatic  vapours!  —  It  dissolves  in  castor 
oil  to  a  yellow  liquid,  which  mixes  with  hot  alcohol,  and  deposits  a  part 
of  the  copal  on  cooling :  the  mixture  with  ether  also  deposits  copal 
after  some  time  (Stickel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  9,  166).  On  the  preparation  of 
copal-varnish  see  Giseke  {N.  Br.  Arch.  18,  186),  Bottger  (J.  nr.  Chem. 

12,  253). 

Separation  of  the  Resins  of  Copal.  A.  According  to  Unverdorben. 
Powdered  African  copal  is  exhausted  with  the  following  Hquids  in 
succession:  1.  Alcohol  of  67  P.  c. ;  2.  absolute  alcohol;  3.  boiling 
alcohol  of  77  p.  c,  with  the  addition  of  half  the  weight  of  the  residue 
of  caustic  potash ;  4.  alcohol  of  25  p.  c. 

1.  The  solution  in  67  p.  c.  alcohol  contains  alpha-  and  beta-resin. 
It  is  precipitated  by  alcoholic  acetate  of  copper,  and  the  precipitate  is 
treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  copper-compound  of  the  alpha- 
resin,  but  leaves  that  of  the  beta-resin  as  a  green  powder.  The 
resins  are  separated  from  oxide  of  copper  by  dissolving  the  compounds 
in  alcohol  contaming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  water. 

Alpha-resin.  Soft  and  flexible  from  the  presence  of  volatile  oil, 
which  may  be  removed  by  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat.  White  and  shining ; 
softens  in  the  mouth  ;  melts  at  100^.  Dissolves  to  a  slimy  liquid  in 
ammonia,  and  is  not  completely  precipitated  by  boiling  for  a  short  time. 
—  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  without  coloration ;  excess  of  potash 
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throws  down  a  tarry  precipitate,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  easily 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  —  The  potash-salt  produces  with  chloride  of 
barium  a  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  cakes 
together  in  a  resinous  mass  on  boiling.  It  precipitates  the  salts  of  the 
earths  and  heavy  metals.  The  copper-salt  dissolves  easily  in  ether, 
and  is  decomposed  by  acetic  acid.  —  From  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
resin,  water  throws  down  a  transparent  oil,  which  gives  up  its  alcohol 
when  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  but  not  on  boiling  for  a  short  time 
aJone. 

Beta-resin.  Resembles  the  alpha-resin,  but  dissolves  only  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  forms  with  baryta,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alid  copper 
salts  insoluble  in  ether.  It  forms  with  alcohol  of  67  p.  c.  a  white  oily 
alcoholate,  which  loses  its  alcohol  when  boiled  with  water,  remaining 
porous  and  brittle :  with  ammonia  it  forma  a  thick  clear  solution,  which 
loses  its  ammonia  by  boiling.  The  ammoniacal  solution  dries  up  in  the 
air  to  a  fissured  ammoniacal  resin.  —  The  beta-resin  dissolves  easily  in 
caustic  potash,  an  excess  of  potash  throwing  down  a  precipitate,  which 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  —  It  dissolves  in 
ether,  but  not  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  fat  oils. 

2.  The  solution  obtained  with  absolute  alcohol  contains  alpha-, 
beta-,  and  gamma-resin,  the  last  two  precipitable  by  excess  of  alcoholic 
caustic  potash.  On  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  water,  decomposing 
it  with  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  treating  the  separated  resin  with 
cold  absolute  alcohol,  the  gamma-resin  remains  behind  undissolved.  — 
The  same  gamma-resin  occurs  in  the  solution  prepared  with  77  p.  c. 
alcohol  and  caustic  potash,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

Oamma-resin, — White  meal,  which  cakes  together  wheti  heated,- 
melts  only  at  850°  in  closed  vessels,  frothing  up  strongly,  and  being 
converted  into  a  rtsin  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  insoluble  in 
ammonia- water,  except  on  addition  of  alcohol.  The  concentrated  solu- 
tion in  caustic  potash  is  a  thick  liquid,  which  leaves  on  evaporation  a 
transparent  gum,  soluble  in  water  only  after  addition  of  alcohol,  and 
precipitable  from  the  solution  by  excess  of  potash.  The  potash-com- 
pound of  the  resin  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  j  it  throws  down  from 
metallic  salts  gelatinous  precipitates,  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oils. — The  gamma-resin  does  not  dissolve  in  absolute  alcohol, 
but  converts  it  into  a  transparent,  tarry  alcoholate.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  ether,  and  in  oil  of  cajeput  and  other  oils,  but  not  in  oil  of  tui-pen- 
tine. 

3.  The  extract  of  the  copal-residue  obtained  with  alcohol  of  25  p,  c. 
deposits,  when  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  jelly  of  the  delta-resin, 
which  is  converted  into  a  white  mealy  hydrate  by  boiling. 

Delta-resin.  — Loses  a  little  water  at  100'',  and  more  at  800'*,  runs 
together  without  melting,  and  carbonises  when  more  strongly  heated. 
By  prolonged  heating,  a  resin  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine  is  obtained.  — 
The  delta-resin  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  ammonia,  if 
other  resins  are  not  present.  Aqueous  potash  converts  it  into  a  potaeb- 
compound,  which  is  msoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  weak  alcohol.  — 
The  copper-salt  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  oils,  and  the  resin  itself  is 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
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4.  The  portion  of  copal  remaining  undissolved  after  the  whole  of 
the  foregoing  treatment,  amounts  to  about  8  per  cent.,  consisting  of 
epsilon-reain.  It  behaves  like  the  delta-rcsin  when  heated,  giving  off 
its  water,  and  caking  together  in  a  dense  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  etlier, 
alcohol,  and  oils.  —  When  the  delta-  and  epsilon-resins  are  kept  under 
alcohol  in  a  flask  containing  air,  they  are  converted  for  the  most  part 
into  soluble  resins.  This  conversion  seems  to  take  place  also  in  copal 
when  kept  (Unverdorben). 

B.  According  to  Filhol,  Filhol,  by  treating  East  Indian  copal 
according  to  Unverdorben's  method,  also  obtained  five  resins,  which, 
however,  only  partially  correspond  with  those  obtained  by  Unver- 
dorben. 

1.  When  the  solution  obtained  with  boiling  alcohol  of  €7  p.  c.  is 
precipitated  by  alcoholic  acetate  of  copper,  and  the  precipitate  is 
collected  and  dried,  first  at  40°  to  50°,  and  afterwards  at  100°,  without 
access  of  air,  it  gives  off  water  and  a  volatile  oil,  becoming  translu- 
cent and  friable.  On  treating  it  with  cold  ether,  a  compound  of  alpha- 
resin  with  oxide  of  copper,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  preci- 
pitate, is  dissolved ;  the  insoluble  residue  contains  several  resins,  but 
is  of  very  small  amount.  —  The  alcoholic  solution  from  which  the 
alpha-resin  has  been  precipitated  by  acetate  of  copper  contains  the 
copper-compound  of  Filhol's  beta-resin,  which  differs  therefore  from 
Unverdorben's  beta-resin. 

AlpJia-resin.  —  Separated  from  the  copper-compound  by  Unver- 
dorben's method.  Or  the  solution  in  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric 
acid  is  precipitated  with  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  filtrate 
evaporated,  and  the  remaining  resin  purified  by  again  dissolving  it  in 
cold  weak  spirit  and  drying  it  at  100°,  whereby  a  volatile  oil  is  ex- 
pelled.—  The  resin  thus  obtained  is  brittle,  translucent,  of  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  fusible  at  100°,  completely  soluble  in  alcohol  of  72  p.  c, 
also  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentiuR.  Its  salts  dissolve 
in  ether  but  not  in  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  the  ammonia- salt, 
which  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  gives  off  the  whole  of  its  ammonia 
only  on  long  boiling.  The  potash-salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  containing 
potash,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  the  slightest 
excess  of  potash.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  resin  throws  down 
gelatinous  precipitates  from  salts  of  the  heavy  metals ;  the  copper- 
salt  is  blue  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  —  The  lead-salt,  precipitated  from 
the  alcoholic  resin  by  an  insufiicient  quantity  of  alcoholic  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  contains  2624  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  lead. 

Filhol. 

In  the 
CalculaHon  according  to  IWiol,  TTneombmed.    lead-compound. 

40  C 240    77-17    78-87    76  87 

31 H 31     9-94    1016    1011 

5  O 40     12  89    12  97     1302 

C*'H«0«  311     10000    10000    10000 

On  the  formulie  of  this  and  the  other  resins  of  copal,  see  Heldt  (Ann.  Fharm.  63, 
68). 

Beta-resin.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  its 
copper-salt  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  filtering,  and  evaporating.    Or 
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the  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  resin 
precipitated  by  a  large  quantity  of  water;  in  this  way,  however,  an 
emulsion  is  easily  formed,  from  which  the  resin  separates  only  on 
boiling  off  the  alcohol.  In  either  case  the  resin  is  washed  with  boiling 
water  and  again  dissolved  in  cold  weak  spirit.  It  still  contains  volatile 
oil,  which  is  removed  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  or  by  drying  at 
100**  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  resembles  the  alpha-resin,  and, 
like  it,  contains  7695  p.  c.  C,  1005  H.,  and  13*00  0.,  but  forms  with 
bases  compounds  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  ammonia  and 
potash-salte  are  viscid  and  sticky ;  the  latter  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
containing  potash.  Since  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  does  not 
precipitate  solutions  of  the  resin,  the  lead-salt  is  obtained  by  pro- 
longed fusion  of  the  resin  with  excess  of  lead-oxide,  extraction  with 
alcohol,  and  evaporation.  It  is  transparent  and  fusible,  and  contains 
25  to  28  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  lead.  The  copper-salt  is  of  a  fine  green 
colour,  melts  about  100°,  and  remains  transparent  on  cooling. 

2.  The  copal  which  has  been  exhausted  with  67  p.  c.  alcohol  gives 
up  to  boiling  absolute  alcohol  a  further  quantity  of  alpha-  and  beta- 
resin,  and  also  gamma-resin.  The  solution  is  precipitated  by  alcoholic 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate,  which  contains  alpha-  and 
gamma-resin,  is  dried  and  exhausted  with  ether,  which  leaves  the 
copper-compound  of  the  gamma-resin  undissolved. 

Gamma-resin.  White,  very  light  powder,  which  melts  with  diflBi- 
culty,  undergoing  decomposition.  It  remains  behind  as  a  transparent 
slightly  coloured  resin  on  evaporating  its  alcoholic  solution.  Oxidises 
in  the  air.  —  The  potash-salt  is  stickv,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  also  in  alcohol  containing 
potash.  —  The  salts  of  the  metals  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  lead-salt  is  a  heavy,  fusible,  white  powder;  the  copper-salt  is 
blue,  resembling  the  acetate. 

FilhoL 
CcUeutcOion  accor^ng  to  FUhoL  mea». 

40  0 240    81-86    80-62 

81 H 81    ^..      10-50    10-64 

8  0 24    815    8-84 


0«H»»0* 296    100-00    . 10000 

3.  The  soft  elastic  residue  remainlag  from  the  previous  treatment 
of  copal  dissolves  partially  in  alcoholic  potash ;  from  the  filtrate  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  throws  down  a  large  quantity  of  gamma-resin  with  a 
little  delta-resin.  Alcohol  of  25  p.  c.  then  dissolves  the  remainder  of 
the  delta-resin  as  a  potash-compound,  leaving  the  indifferent  and 
insoluble  epsilon-resin.  To  separate  the  gamma-  and  delta-resins 
they  are  treated,  after  drying,  with  anhydrous  alcohol  containing  ether, 
which  dissolves  only  the  gamma-resin. 

Delia-resin.  —  Present  in  small  quantity  only.  Gelatinous,  or 
after  drying,  a  white  powder.  Melts  only  when  strongly  heated, 
undergomg  decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  alcoholic  potash,  but  not 
in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Epsilon-resin.  Transparent  gelatinous  mass,  drying  up  to  smaQ 
hard  granules,  insoluble  in  all  liquids. 


r 
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Filhol. 
Cdl^4iiion  aeeording  to  Filhol.  mean. 

40  C 25IO    83-62    81-42 

81 H 31     10-81    10-48 

2  0 16    6-57    810 

C^H'W 287    10000    10000 

0.  According  to  Vogel,  Vogel  distinguishes  only  two  resins  in 
copal,  the  one  soluble,  the  other  insoluble,  in  alcohol.  Transparent 
copal  containing  78-18  p.  c.  0.,  10-46  H.,  and  11*41  0.,  gave  up  to 
90  p.  c.  alcohol,  38  p.  c.  of  soluble  resin  containing  77*70  p.  c.  C, 
1072  H.,  and  11-58  0.  The  insoluble  resin  contained  78*59  p.c.  C, 
10-08  H.,  and  11-33  0.,  and  from  another  copal,  76-12  p.c.  C, 
11-11  H.,  and  12*77  0. ;  it  was  not  altered  or  blackened  by  digestion 
with  oil  of  vitriol  for  24  hours.  It  dissolves  in  ether,  the  solution 
yielding,  on  evaporation,  a  varnish  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 
becomes  soluble  in  that  liquid  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
months. 


12.  Elemi-resin. 

John.    Berl.  Jakrh.  1819,  356. 

BoKKASTBE.    J.  Phorm.  8,  388 ;  N.  Tr.  7,  1,  368.  —J.Pharm.  8,  574 ; 

9,  179  ;  10,  198. 
H.  Rose.    Pogg.  33,  49;  48,  61 ;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  18,  321.— Po^at. 

53,  364. 
Johnston.    Phil.  Trans.  1840,  361. 
Hess.    Ann.  Pkarm.  29,  137 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  16,  162 ;  Pogg.  46,  320.  — 

J.pr.  Chem.  19,  508;  Pogg.  49,  219. 
SoHBoTTER.    Pogg.  59,  68. 
Baup.    N.  J.  Pharm.  20,  321 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  80,  312 ;   /.  pr.  Chem.  55, 

88. 

Obtained  from  various  species  of  Amyris  or  Idea  (Handbuch,  viii, 
[2],  19).  Occurs  in  commerce  as  West  Indian  and  East  Indian  elemi. 
—  The  West  Indian  resin  forms  brittle,  opaque  masses  of  lemon-yellow 
or  greenish  colour,  softening  between  the  fingers,  and  easily  fusible. 
Sp.  gr.  1-018  (Brisson),  1-083  (Pfaff).  Its  alcoholic  solution  reddens 
litmus  (Bouillon-Lagrange  &  Yogel).  Elemi  does  not  yield  umbellife- 
rone  by  dry  distillation  (Sommer),  and  when  it  is  melted  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  neither  phloroglncin  nor  protocatechuic  acid  is  formed 
(Hlasiwetz  &  Barth).  It  softens  when  warmed  with  nitric  acid,  and 
dissolves  on  boiling,  forming  camphretic  acid  and  the  decomposition- 
products  of  gum  and  albumin  (Schwanert,  Ann.  Pharm.  128,  124).  It 
dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  impurities,  and  partly  in 
creosote  (Reichenbach).  —  Yellowish- white,  dull,  brittle  pieces  had  a 
sp.  gr.  of  1-055  at  208,  became  soft  at  80°,  melted  to  a  limpid  yellow 
oil  at  120°,  and  contained  78*72  p.  c.  C,  10*71  H.,  and  10*57  0. 
(Schrotter). 

Elemi  contains  a  volatile  oil  (xiv,  289),  a  resin  easily  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  and  a  resin  soluble  only  in  hot  alcohol,  besides  extractive 
matters  (Bonastre).  Johnston  and  Rose  also  found  only  two  resins  in 
elemi,  whereas  John  and  Baup  seem  to  have  distinguished  three  resins. 
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John  found  a  soft  resin,  a  second  resin  soluble  only  in  ether,  and  a  third 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  crvstallising  on  cooling.  According  to  Baup 
the  portion  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  is  amyriu  (p.  397) ;  the  soluble 
portion  contains  an  amorphous  resin  and  Elemin^  which  latter  body  forms 
six-sided  prisms,  melting  about  200°,  and  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold 
88  p.  c.  alcohol  (Baup). 

a.  Sparingly  soluble  Resin  of  Elemi.  —  Obtained  by  exhausting  elemi 
repeatedly  with  cold  alcohol  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling 
alcohol,  from  which  the  resin  is  deposited  on  cooUng  (Bonastre  ;  Rose). 
—  Pure  white,  indistinctly  crystalUne  flocks  (Rose).  Stellate  groups  of 
crystals,  especially  flue  from  alcohol  containing  volatile  oil  of  elemi 
(Bonastre).  Colourless  ciystals,  melting  at  149°  to  a  colourless  oil, 
which  solidifies  to  a  brittle  resin  on  cooling  (Johnston).    Neutral. 


40  0  

33  H  

0  

.     240    .... 
33     ... 

8     .... 

....      85-41     .... 

....      11-74    .... 

2-86     .... 

Bose. 

mean. 
....       84-4$     .... 
....      11-77    .... 
3-78    .... 

Hess. 

....      84-20    .. 
....      11-53    .. 
...        4-27    ... 

Johnston. 
at  93«. 

84-01 

11-87 

402 

0«H»0... 

281     .... 

...     100-00    .... 

...     10000    .... 

...     10000    ... 

10000 

Probably  identical  with  the  crystals  of  anim6  resin  (Hess). 

Elemi-resin  bums  with  flame  when  heaiedy  evolving  a  resinous 
odour.  —  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  an  acid  thick 
distillate  (Rose).  —  It  does  not  alter  when  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is 
passed  over  it  (Rose). 

Combinations, '—  With  Water  f  When  crystallised  elemi  is  dissolvcxi 
in  so  much  alcohol  that  nothing  is  deposited  on  cooling,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  or  at  a  very  gentle  heat>  the  liquid 
deposits,  besides  the  needles,  amorphous,  glassy,  often  yellowish- 
coloured  masses,  which  scarcely  lose  weight  over  the  waterrbath. 
These  masses,  not  completely  separated  from  the  crystalline  resin, 
were  analysed  by  Rose,  who  found  them  to  contain  much  less  carbon 
than  the  crystals  (frequently  not  more  than  80  p.  c,  and  sometimes  only 
76  to  40  p.  c.) ;  according  to  him,  they  are  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  crystals  with  water.  Other  glassy  masses,  however,  contained 
82  p.  c.  of  carbon,  so  that  the  existence  of  a  hydrate  appears  doubtful. 

Elemi  is  insoluble  in  water  and  does  not  combine  with  bases.  The 
alcoholic  solution  forms  a  jelly  with  ammonia ;  it  is  not  rendered  turbid 
by  caustic  potash.  Alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver 
produce  no  precipitate,  even  on  addition  of  a  httle  ammonia  (Rose). 

Elemi  dissolves  in  boiUng  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  from  the  solution 
on  cooling  in  the  form  of  a  jelly  or  a  spongy  mass  (Bonastre).  The 
alcoholic  solution  turns  milky  on  cooling  and  afterwards  deposits 
crystals  (Rose).  It  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  from  which  it  crystallises ; 
also  in  oil  of  turpentine  ;  less  easily  in  oil  of  ahnonds  (Bonastre). 

b.  The  portion  of  elemi-resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  is  brownish- 
yellow,  brittle,  and  transparent,  and  has  a  smell  of  lemons.  It  becomes 
white  and  opaque  when  boiled  with  water,  but  does  not  colour  the 
water.  It  combines  with  bases  (Johnston).  —  Contains,  at  100**, 
77-57  p.  c.  C,  10-43 II.,  and  12-00  0.  (Johnston).  Contains  75-39  p.  c.  C, 
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11*89  H.,  and  12*72  0.  (Rose).  According  to  Johnston  it  is  represented 
by  the  formnla  C«n»0*. 

13.  IvT-RESiN.  —  Prom  Hedera  Helix.  Red-brown  or  greenish,  trans- 
parent, brittle  pieces,  of  sp.  gr.  1*294  according  to  Brisson.  Has  a 
faint  aromatic  smell  and  an  aromatic  acrid  taste.  Contains  23  p.  c.  of 
resin,  7  of  gum,  and  70  of  woody  fibre,  together  with  malic  acid  and 
salts  (Pelletier,  Bull.  Pkarm.  4,  504).  It  burns  with  a  bright  flame, 
emitting  an  agreeable  odour.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it 
yields,  first  acid,  then  ammouiacal  water,  and  a  yellow  and  red  oil 
(Geoffrey).  No  umbelliferone  is  obtained  thereby,  or  when  the  resin  is 
carbouisea  by  oil  of  vitriol  and  boiled  (Sommer,  N.  Br.  Arch.  98, 11). 

14.  EuPHORBiUM.  —  Prom  Euphorbia  qfficinarum,  E.  aniiquorumy  and 
E.  canariensis.  Yellowish  or  brownish  externally  and  whitish  within ; 
brittle,  often  hollow  pieces,  softening  when  warmed.  The  resin  is 
without  smell,  but  the  dust  excites  sneezing ;  when  chewed  it  has  an 
acrid  and  persistent  burning  taste.  It  does  not  yield  umbelliferone  by 
dry  distillation  (Sommer').  —  It  contains  a  brittle,  poisonous  resin,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia- 
water  and  warm  caustic  potash  (Braconnot ;  Brandes),  besides  gum, 
wax,  caoutchouc,  and  malic  acid  and  its  salts.  See  Braconnot  {Ann.  CMm. 
68,  44),  Pelletier  (Bull.  Pharm.  4,  602),  Brandes  (Sepert.  6,  145),  Buehner  &  Her- 
berger  {Mepert.  87,  213). 

The  easikf  iolubU  portion  of  eupharbium  resin  is  obtained  as  a  brown- 
yellow  resin  by  extracting  with  cold  alcohol  and  evaporating  the  pale- 
yellow  solution.  When  boiled  with  water,  it  turns  pale-yellow  and 
opaque,  and  colours  the  water  pale-yellow.  When  dried  at  100°,  it 
again  becomes  transparent,  brown-red,  and  semi-fiuid,  cooling  to  a 
brittle  mass.  It  contains  74-03  to  75*26  p.  c.  C,  9  83  to  10*20  H.,  and 
15*14  to  14*54  0.,  but  probably  still  contains  some  of  the  sparingly 
soluble  resin  (Johnston,  Phil.  Trans.  1840,  864). 

The  sparingly/  soluble  resin  crystallises  in  radiated  hemispherical 
tufts,  becomes  luminous  when  rubbed,  but  loses  this  property  after 
being  rubbed  for  some  time,  and  does  not  again  crystallise  from  alcohol 
(Bonastre).  — According  to  Rose,  on  the  contrary,  the  sparingly  soluble 
resin  is  deposited  from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution,  on  cooling,  in  amor- 
phous starchy  masses,  which  contained  on  one  occasion  80*20  p.  c.  C, 
11*12  H.,  and  8*68  0.,  and  on  another  occasion  78*55  p.c.  C,  10*96  H., 
and  10*49  0.  The  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus  and  has  a  faintly 
acrid  taste;  it  is  not  {H-ecipitated by  alcoholic  potash,  neutral  acetate  of 
load,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  even  after  addition  of  a  little  ammonia. 
Aqueous  potash  turns  it  turbid,  and  aqueous  ammonia  throws  down  a 
white  precipitate  without  forming  a  jelly.  —  When  euphorbium  is 
boiled  for  a  long  time  in  alcohol,  no  deposit  takes  place  on  cooling ; 
the  solution,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  leaves  a  transparent  turpentine, 
in  which  opaque  white  masses,  less  rich  in  carbon  (77*29  and  7864  p.  c.) 
than  the  sparingly  soluble  resin,  are  formed  on  standing  (Rose,  Pogg. 
33,  52 ;  53,  369). 

See  John  on  the  resin  of  Euphorbia  Cyparissias,  and  Ricord  Madianna 
on  the  milky  juice  of  Euphorbia  myrtifolia  {J.  Phai-m.  18,  589). 

16.  GoiTABT-RESiN  from  Bur  sera  gummifera.  Solid  dry  resin,  white 
and  of  crj'stalline  texture,  somewhat  soft  within,  and  exhibiting  hol- 
lows lined  with  shining  crystalline  nodules.  It  melts  with  diflRculty,  and 
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breaks  up  into  sticky  granules  in  boiling  water.  It  has  an  odour  be- 
tween those  of  elemi  and  turpentine.  When  distilled  with  water  it 
yields  a  volatile  oil  (xiv,  291). 

16.  Gamboge.  Gummigutt  That  obtained  from  Sehradmdron  co- 
chinchinense  alone  occurs  in  commerce  in  pipes,  cakes,  and  as  ordinary 
gamboge.  [See  Hanbury  {N.  Repert,  14,  1)J.  Cylindrical  masses  |  to 
8  inches  in  diameter,  or  thick  cakes  a  pound  m  weight.  It  is  of  a  dirty 
yellowish-brown  colour,  dusty  on  the  surface,  and  has  a  smooth,  shin- 
ing, conchoidal  fracture.  Brittle,  and  triturable  to  a  fine  yellow  powder. 
Inodorous,  tastes  slight  at  first,  and  afterwards  harsh  and  acrid ;  colours 
the  saliva  yellow.  Softens  when  heated,  without  melting.  It  kindles 
in  a  fiame,  and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  Forms  with  water  a  fine 
yellow  emulsion,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  leaving  gum. 

Gamboge,  melted  with  hydrate  of  potash,  yields  protocatechuic 
acid  and  phlorogludn  (JBQasiwetz  &  Pfaundler,  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  60, 
52),  together  with  acetic  acid  (propionic  and  butyric  acids),  and  a 
Bparingiy  soluble  resin  resembling  that  obtained  from  benzoin  (p.  383) 
(Hlasiwetz  &  Barth,  Ann.  Fharm.  134,  281).  It  does  not  yield  umbel- 
liferone  by  dry  distillation  (Sommer). 

Pipe  gamboge  contains  72  p.  c.  of  gamboge-yellow,  23  p.  c.  of  gum, 
and  5  of  water :  the  other  kinds  gener^ly  contain  less  yellow,  and  also 
starch  and  woody  fibre  (Christison).  See  the  analyses  of  Braoomiot  {Amu. 
Ckim,  68,  83),  John  {Chem.  8eknflen,  4,  190),  Christison  (Awn,  Fharm,  19,  221 ; 
complete :  28, 172  s  abstr.  76,  848),  Bachner  (Ann.  Pharm.  45, 72). 

Gamboge-yellow. 

Braconnot.    Ann.  Chim.  68,  36. 
John.     Chem.  Schrtfteny  4,  193. 
XJnyebdorbsn.    N.  Tr.  8,  1,  60. 
Ghbistison.     Ann.  Pharm.  28,  185. 
Johnston.    Phil.  Trans.  1839,  281. 
Ph.  BiiCHNER.    Ann.  Pharm.  45,  72. 

Ssiinaus  C^amhog&^eUow.  Oambodie  acid  (Johnston).  —  Chiefly  inyestigatod  by 
Johnston  and  BUchner,  but  with  not  perfectly  concordant  results. 

PrqHxration.  1.  Gamboge  is  exhausted  with  absolute  ether,  the 
dark-yellow  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  remaining  hyadnth-red 
transparent  mass,  which  gives  off  the  last  portions  of  ether  only  at  a 
high  temperature,  is  heated  till  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle  (Christison ; 
Johnston).  —  Gamboge  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  and  the  solution  pre- 
dpitated  by  water.  — 8.  Gamboge  is  exhausted  with  potash  and  the 
solution  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  add  ^Johnston).  —  The  yellow 
extracted  by  ether  contains  a  little  lime :  if  it  oe  dissolved  in  potash  and 
predpitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  takes  up  a  little  potash  which 
cannot  be  removed  by  washing.  The  yellow  precipitated  from  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  free  from  ash,  but  contains 
water  (Buchner). 

Properties.  Cherry-red  or  nearly  opaque  mass,  triturable  to  a  fine 
yellow  powder.  Inodorous ;  tasteless  ;  has  an  acid  reaction.  —  The 
yellow  precipitated  from  an  ammoniacal  solution,  when  kept  for  some 
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time  at  100^,  melts  to  an  opaque  viscid  mass,  which  loses  a  large 
quantity  of  water  at  a  higher  temperature,  becoming  thinner,  and  is 
cracked  and  brittle  after  cooling  (Buchner).  —  It  does  not  undergo 
any  alteration  at  177**  (Johnston). 

Johnston.  BQchner. 

CalculaHon  aecordin^  to  Johnston,  mean,  at  100**.  mean. 

40  0 240    7817    71-68    7205 

24 H 24    7-32    729    7-23 

8  0 64    19-61     2118    2072 

C«H«08  ....    328    10000    10000    10000 

Johnston  gires  also  the  formula  C«H?*0«.  Bfichner  gives  for  the  yellow  in  the 
salts  the  foxmula  C^"H?H)^ :  he  seems  to  take  6*12  as  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon. 

Decompositions.  —  Gamboge-yellow  gives  off  white  vapours  at  204% 
turning  darker,  and  afterwards  contains  72*79  p.  c.  C,  6*60  H.,  and 
22*61  0.  When  this  body  is  treated  with  alcohol,  about  half  remains 
imdissolved  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  which  contains  70*70 
p.  c.  C,  7-03  H.,  and  22-27  0.,  and  is  unalterable  at  204°,  but  decom- 
poses at  260**,  without  melting  (Johnston). — The  yellow  is  only 
partially  soluble  in  nitric  acid  (Buchner).  On  heating  it  with  8  parts 
of  nitric  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution  toasymp,  a  bitter  substance 
separates  out,  whilst  the  solution  contains  oxalic  acid  (and  malic  acid) 
(Braconnot).  Gamboge-yellow  yields  with  strong  nitric  acid  crystals 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  mangostin  (p.  330)  (Schmid,  Ann. 
Fharm.  93,  87).  —  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  red  colour,  and  is 
precipitated  in  an  altered  state  by  water  (Biichner).  —  Gamboge- 
yellow  suspended  in  water  is  decolorised  by  chlorine :  on  evaporating 
the  product  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  a 
pale-yellow  chlorinated  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  is  obtained 
(Braconnot). 

Combinations.  Gamboge-yellow  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  combines 
with  bases^  forming  Johnston's  gambodiates. 

Ammoma'Salt*  —  Gamboge-yellow  absorbs  ammonia-gas,  and  after- 
wards  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  and  evolves  ammonia  when  treated 
with  potash  (Unverdorben).  It  dissolves  slowly  in  warm  aqueous 
ammonia,  with  deep  hyacinth-red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  potash  (Buchner).  On  evaporation  there 
remains  a  brittle  ammoniacal  residue  of  the  colour  of  gamboge-yellow, 
insoluble  in  water  (Johnston). 

Potash-compound.  —  The  yellow  does  not  dissolve  in  strong  caustic 
potash,  even  on  warming,  but  easily  in  potash  diluted  with  8  parts 
of  water,  forming  a  dark-red  solution.  It  expels  carbonic  acid  when 
boiled  with  alkaline  carbonates.  Strong  caustic  potash,  or  its  car- 
bonate'throws  down  a  flocculent  or  gelatinous  precipitate,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  solution.  The  compound  freed  from  admixed  car- 
bonate of  potash  by  dissolving  it  in  absolute  alcohol,  is  plaster-hke 
and  coherent,  neutral,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  absolute  alcohol, 
forming  dark-brown  solutions  (Buchner). 

Soda-compound.  —  Precipitated  from  the  strong  aqueous  potash - 
compound  by  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  form  of 
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a  jelly,  or  from  a  more  concentrated  solution  as  a  coherent  mass,  which 
resembles  the  potash-compound,  but  exhibits  a  brassy  metallic  lustre, 
and  is  somewhat  less  easily  soluble  in  water  (Biichner). 

The  gambodiates  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  heavy  metals  are  yellow 
powders,  insoluble  in  water  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  After 
drying  they  are  not  decomposed  at  204°,  but  emit  at  that  temperature 
the  odour  of  the  acid  (Johnston). 

Baryta-saU,  —  The  cold  aqueous  ammonia-salt  is  precipitated  by 
chloride  of  barium,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  so  long  as  the  filtrate 
yields  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  —  Bulky,  dark  brick-red 
flocks,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  almost  as  freely  in  absolute 
alcohol :  from  the  latter  solution  oil  of  vitriol  throws  down  the  com- 
pound of  gamboge-yellow  with  baryta,  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  but 
after  dilution  with  water,  it  precipitates  this  compound  together  with 
sulphate  of  baryta.  — It  contains  65-16  p.c.  C,  6-48  H.,  18-06  0., 
and  10-81  BaO.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  4C"HW'*,3BaO. 
(Biichner). 

Strontia-saU.  Obtained  by  adding  ammonia  and  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  gamboge-yellow  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontia. 
The  yellow  precipitate,  dried  at  100°,  contains  9-88  p.  c  SrO. 
(3C*»H**0«,2SrO  =  9-56  p.  c.  SrO)  (Johnston). 

The  magnesia-saU  contains  4*6  p.  c.  MgO.,  the  brownish-yellow 
zinC'SaU  11-10  p.c.  ZnO  (O^H»*0«,ZnO  =  10-95  p.  c.  ZnO)  (John- 
ston).  — The  ammonia-salt  forms  a  fine  yellow  precipitate  with  proto- 
chloride  of  tin  (Biichner") ;  the  potash-sjdt,  a  brown  precipitate  with 
protosulphate  of  iron  (Pelletier). 

Lead'salts_.  —  The  anmionia-salt  precipitates  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
of  a  yellowish-red,  and  the  basic  acetate  of  an  orange  colour  (BOchner)^ 
—  a.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  containing  ammonia  throws  down  from 
the  ammoniacal  solution,  a  yellow  powder  containing  49*23  p.c. 
oxide  of  lead  (C«H"Q»,3PbO  =  49-4  p.c.  PbO)  (Johnston).  —  6.  The 
precipitate  thrown  down  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  from  the  cold 
aqueous  ammonia-salt  in  presence  of  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  is 
reddish  and  gelatinous.  When  precipitate  boiling,  it  is  fiocculent,' 
easier  to  wash,  and  triturable  to  a  light  brick-red  powder  after  drying. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  but  slightly  soluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  forming  a  solution  from  which  oil  of  vitriol  throws  down 
nothing  at  first,  but  after  addition  of  water,  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
lead  and  the  lead-compound  of  gamboge-yellow. — It  contains,  on  the 
average,  46-24  p.  c.  C,  462  H.,  14-66  0.,  and  34-48  PbO,  corresponding 
to  the  formula  2C«JBPK)»5PbO  (Biichner).  —  c.  Alcoholic  neutral 
acetate,  of  lead  throws  down  from  the  alcohoUc  solution  of  gamboge- 
yellow,' a  yellow  powder,  containing,  at  100**  to  188'*,  19-47  p.  c.  PbO 
(;3C«»fl**0*,2PbO  =  18-54  p.c.  PbO)  (Johnston).  The  precipitate  is 
insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  and 
contains  14-96  p.  c.  PbO  (Unverdorben).  (2C«H>*0,PbO  =  14-58 
p.  c.  PbO).  — d.  On  decomposing  the  precipitate  a  with  acetic  acid,  a 
yellow  powder  containing  14*78  p.  c.  PbO  remains  undissolved.  The 
same  salt  with  1388  p.c.  PbO  is  thrown  down  by  ammonia  from 
the  liquid  filtered  from  c,  which  probably  still  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  resin  (Johnston). 
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Oopper-salt. — The  ammonia-salt  forms  a  green  precipitate  with 
sulphate  of  copper  (Biichner).  Unverdorben  obtained  a  brown-red- 
compound,  containing  4*58  p.  c.  CuO,  soluble  in  ether :  Johnston  de- 
scribes brown  yellow  precipitates  with  18*9, 14-66,  and  10-62  p.  c.  CuO. 

Silver-Bait.  —  a.  Alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  the 
alcohohc  solution  of  gamboge-yellow,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  a  yellow 
precipitate,  which  turns  dark-green  in  the  air,  and  contains,  on  the 
average,  15*66  p.  c.  AgO  (Johnston).  —  h.  On  gradually  adding  the 
aqueous  ammonia-salt  to  aqueous  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
stirring  constantly,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  produced  which  dissolves  in 
more  ammonia,  is  again  precipitated  by  the  silver-salt,  and  unites  to 
brown  flocks  on  standing.  After  drying  at  121"  till  it  is  no  longer 
soft  it  contains,  9-71  p.  c.  AgO  (Johnston).  —  c.  Biichner,  by  precipitating 
the  ammonia-salt  containing  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  obtained,  in  the  cold,  a  dirty  yellow,  somewhat  slimy  pre- 
cipitate, which  became  flocculent  and  easier  to  wash  when  boUed.  — 
Pale  brownish-yellow  powder,  soluble  in  ammonia  (Biichner). 
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Gamboge-yellow  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

17.  Gum-Lac.  —  Exudes  from  the  twigs  of  Aleurites  laceifera,  Croton 
aromaticus^  Butea  frandosa^  Ficua  religiosa,  and  Zizyphus  Jujuba  in 
India,  after  being  punctured  by  Coccus  Lacca.  The  stick-lac  (Lacca  in 
ramulis)  adhering  to  the  twigs,  when  removed  and  freed  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  by  boiling  with  water  containing 
soda,  yields  grain-lac  {Lacca  in  granis\  from  which  shellac  is  obtained 
by  melting  and  straining.  —  Stick-lac  boiled  with  water  and  precipitated 
with  alum  yields  lac  dye.  Stick-lac  is  dark-brown;  grain-lac  and 
shellac  are  yellowish-brown,  orange,  or  blackball  the  varieties  are 
translucent,  hard,  and  of  a  conchoidal,  shining  fracture. 

Stick-lac  contains  resin,  laccin,  and  colouring  matter  (Funke,  N.  Tr, 
18),  and  according  to  Hatchett,  also  wax  and  gluten.  The  impurities 
mixed  with  stick-lac  contain  sulphide  of  arsenic  (Biichner,  Ann,  Pharm, 
59,  96).  According  to  Unverdorben,  lac  colours  water  reddish-brown, 
whereupon  sulphuric  acid  throws  down  a  red-brown  pulverulent  pre* 
cipitate. 

According  to  John  (Chem*  Schriften^  6,  1)  grain-lac  contains  two 
easily  soluble  resins  and  an  insoluble  resm  (laccin),  wax,  colouring 
matter,  bitter  principle,  ash,  and  impurities.  Unverdorben  [see  his 
complete  analyses  {Pogg.  14,  119)]  distinguishes  five  different  resins  in 
grain-lac.  Nees  v.  Esenbeck  &  Marquart  {Ann.  Pharm,  18,  286)  found 
a  substance  resembling  carmine,  whicli  was  extracted  by  watcr^ 
besides  wax,  laccin,  and  two  resins,  one  of  which  was  soluble  in 
ether. 

2  e2 
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Shellac  (which,  according  to  BrisBOii^  is  of  sp.  gr.  1*139)  containa 
two  resins  aad  wax,  but  no  lacdn ;  a  spurious  shellac  contained  laccin, 
three  resins,  wax,  and  traces  of  laodc  add  (Nees  v.  Eseiibeck  &  Mar- 
quart).  —  Shellac  dissolves  easily  la  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic 
add,  potash,  soda,  and  borax,  but  not  in  ammonia  (Hatchett). 
Powdered  lac,  when  di^sted  with  a  little  strong  ammonia  in  closed 
vessels,  swells  up  to  a  jelly  which  dissolves  in  water,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  wax  and  impurities.  Cold  aqueous  potash  dissolves  lac 
easily :  the  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  excess  of  potash.  Strong 
aqueous  carbonate  of  potash  dissolves  only  a  little  colouring  matter, 
and  forms  a  fluid  compound  of  resin  and  potash,  which,  after  washing 
with  cold  water,  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water.  The  solution 
remains  clear  on  cooling,  or  when  too  much  carbonate  is  present,  soli- 
difies to  a  jelly :  it  is  precipitated  in  coherent  flocks  by  acids  (Berzelius, 
Fogg.  10,  256 ;  12,  426).  —  Lac  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in 
wood-spirit,  and  is  predpitated  from  the  solution  by  water.  It  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  fusel-oil  and  valerianic  aldehyde,  moderately  solu- 
ble in  valerianic  acid,  and  sli^tly  in  valerate  of  amyl  (Trautwein).  It 
dissolves  partially  in  cold  creosote  (Reichenbach),  in  more  than  100 
parts  of  boiling  rock-oil  (Saussure),  and  but  slightly  in  benzene,  though 
benzene  mixes  with  the  saturated  solution  in  wood-spirit  or  alcohol 
(Mansfield).  The  different  kinds  of  commercial  lac  behave  in  various 
ways  with  acetone.  Bleached  shellac  dissolves  in  1^  parts  of  acetone, 
forming  a  thick  oily  varmsh ;  other  kinds  dissolve  only  in  3^  parts, 
and  others  not  at  all  in  acetone  (Wiederhold,  Fofyt,  NotizhL  19,  214). 
Shellac  does  not  dissolve  completely  in  melted  tallow  (Nicholson), 
and  not  perceptibly  in  castor  oil  (Stickel). 

Lacdn  remains  behind  as  a  brittle,  transparent,  yellowish-brown 
mass  when  grain-lac  is  treated  with  alcohol,  water,  and  hot  alcohol  in 
succession :  it  is  purified  by  levigation  (John).  Accordmg  to  Biichner, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  resin  and  wax.  —  When  acted 
upon  by  nitric  add,  it  yields  oxalic  add  and  tallow.    It  dissolves  oom- 

Eletely  in  caustic  potash,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac,  but 
ydrochloric  acid  throws  down  from  the  solution  a  sticky  resin,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Lacdn  is  insoluble  in  ammonia-water,  and  in 
cold  and  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  and  fat  oils,  but  dissolves 
in  glacial  acetic  add  and  in  warm  alcohol  containing  a  little  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  (Unverdorben),  excepting  5  p.  c.  of  wax  (Nees  v. 
Bsenbeck  &  Marquart) —  The  laccic  add  of  Pearson  {PML  Trans.  1794, 
883)  and  John  crystallises  in  needles.  It  remains  in  solution  when  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  stick-lac  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  is  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  filtrate  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  ether.  It 
forms  deliquescent  add  crvstals,  which  give  white  predpitates  with 
ferric  salts  and  with  the  salts  of  lead  and  mercury,  and  yield  with  the 
alkalis,  lime  and  baiyta,  deliquescent  salts  soluble  in  alcohol  (John). 

The  bleaching  of  shellac  on  the  large  scale  is  effected  by  chlorine  or 
its  compounds,  but  granulated  bone-charcoal  answers  the  purpose 
better  (Eisner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  35,  374),  and  especially  bone-black  puri- 
fied by  means  of  hydrochloric  add  and  not  subsequentiy  dried  f  Kr.). 
A  perfectly  white  shellac,  having  a  silky  lustre  and  completely  soluble 
in  alcohol,  is  obtained  by  the  following  process : — 25  parts  of  shellac 
are  dissolved  in  600  parts  of  water  with  the  help  of  10  parts  of  soda. 
The  solution  is  mixed  with  dilute  hypochlorite  of  soda  prepared  from 
80  parts  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid  so  long 
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as  the  precipitate  dissolves.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  stm  for  a  day  or 
two,  filtered,  mixed  with  sulphite  of  soda,  and  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Sauerwein,  Hannov.  OewerbebL  1862,  July — ^Aug. ;  Chem. 
Centr.  1863,  89). 

18.  IciCA  RESIN.  —  From  Cayenne.  Yellowish-white  pieces  or 
transparent  granules  having  an  agreeable  odour,  which  is  emitted 
when  the  resin  is  wanned  or  powdered.  It  is  friable,  crunches  between 
the  teeth,  and  has  a  faint  taste.  When  boiled  with  water  it  yields  no 
volatile  product  and  does  not  dissolve.  It  requires  for  complete  solu* 
tion  55  parts  of  cold,  and.  15  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  Se"*,  and  3i 
parts  of  cold  oil  of  turpentine.  —  It  consists  of  three  neutral  resins, 
brean,  icican,  and  colophan,  which  are  all  insoluble  in  alkalis  and  do  not 
precipitate  lead-  or  silver-salts. 

Preparation  of  the  three  resins.  Powdered  icica-resin  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  hot  and  allowed  to  cool, 
whereupon  the  brean  crystallises.  The  mother-liquor,  when  concen- 
trated, yields  first  impure  brean  and  afterwards  icican,  whilst  the  colo- 
phan,  which  is  much  more  soluble,  remains  in  solution. 

a.  Brean.  —  White,  pearly,  stellate  groups  of  needles,  melting  at 
about  157°  and  cooling  to  a  viscid  elastic  mass,  which  again  becomes 
solid  at  105^.    Tasteless.    Neutral 
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Brean  bums  with  a  smoky  flame. — When  submitted  to  dry  distil- 
lotion^  it  melts,  turns  yellow  and  brown,  gives  off  volatile  oil,  and  a 
yellow  amorphous  sublimate,  leaving  charcoal.  —  With  hot  nitric  add 
it  evolves  red  fumes  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  mass,  which  dis- 
solves partially  in  the  acid  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by 
water.  —  It  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  with  red  colour. 

Brean  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkalis ;  it  dissolves  in  100  parts 
of  cold  alcohol^  and  in  4*4  parts  of  ether  (Scribe). 

b.  Idcan.  —  Resembles  brean  in  appearance  and  melting-point,  and 
in  its  behaviour  on  dry  distillation  and  towards  acids  and  alkalis,  but 
dissolves  in  50  parts  of  cold  alcohol. 

atlSff*  Scribe. 
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c.  CofopAan.  — Yellow  amorphous  mass,  melting  below  100*»,  and 
having  a  very  slight  acid  reaction  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alkalis,  but  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.    It  coi^tams  77-98  p.  c.  (/•, 
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•10-69  H.,  and  11-47  0,  (Scribe,  Compt  rend.  19,  139  i  N,  Ann.  Chins. 
Fhys.  13,  166). 

19.  Labdanum  or  Ladanum.  —  A  sticky,  afterwards  drying  sub; 
stance  covering  the  leaves  and  branches  of  Cistus  creticus.  Black- 
brown,  soft,  of  sp.  gr.  1*186  (Brisson).  Has  an  agreeable  odour  and 
a  bitter  taste.  According  to  Guibourt,  it  contains  86  p.  c.  of  resin  and 
volatile  oil  and  7  p.  c.  of  wax,  together  with  substances  soluble  in 
water,  ash,  and  impurities  j  acoording  to  Pelletier  {BuU,  Pharnu  4, 503) 
20  p.  a  of  resin,  1*9  of  wax,  8*6  of  gum,  1*9  of  volatile  oil,  malic  acid, 
malate  of  lime,  and  72  p.  c.  of  dand  containing  iron. 

Labdanum  dissolves  to  the  extent  of  :^th  at  most  when  digested 
with  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-83,  forming  a  brown  solution.  On  evapo- 
rating the  solution,  the  dissolved  portion  is  left  as  a  dark-brown  trans- 
parent mass,  which  gives  up  bitter  substances  and  colouring  matter 
to  water.  When,  therefore,  labdanum  is  boiled  repeatedly  with  water, 
the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  tincture  evaporated  in 
thin  layers  at  100°,  a  purer  resin  is  obtained,  which  gives  up  a  little 
bitter  substance  to  water,  without  altering  in  composition.  It  con- 
tains, on  the  average,  73*20  p. c.  C,  1001  H.,  and  17'79  0.,  corres- 
ponding to  the  formula  C«H»0^  (Johnston,  PAi7.  Tram.  1840,  344). 
- — Labdanum  does  not  yield  umbelKferone  by  dry  distillati(HL 
(Sommer). 

20.  Resin  op  Laetia  resinosa.— Small,  yellowish-white,  trans- 
parent, brittle  granules,  having  a  conchoYdal  fracture  and  smelling 
slightly  aromatic.  When  distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  little  volatile 
oil,  without  giving  up  any  thing  to  the  residual  water.  When  heated  it 
melts,  puffs  up,  and  bums  with  a  bright  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  bitu- 
minous charcoal.  It  dissolves  completely  in  boiling  alcohol  and  is  partly 
deposited  from  the  solution  on  cooling  (Macaire-Princep,  Bihl.  univ.  45, 
431). 

21.  Masopik.  a  ciTstallisable  resin  forming  a  constituent  of  the 
sap  of  the  Dschilte,  a  Mexican  tree.  The  dried  sap,  imported  in  cylin- 
drical masses,  remains,  when  powdered  and  boiled  with  water,  as  a 
tough  elastic  mass,  from  which  absolute  alcohol  extracts  the  masopin, 
leaving  caoutchouc.  The  masopin  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  by  water,  and  may  be  obtained  from  ether  in  white  silky 
needles,  frequently  arranged  in  tufts.  The  crystals  melt  at  155®  and 
solidify,  on  cooling,  to  a  glassy  mass,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture  and 
melting  at  69°  to  70°.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  but  has  an  agree- 
able smeU  when  heated. 
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Masopin  yields  by  dry  distillation  (1 )  a  brown  oil  smelling  of  ginger, 
which  becomes  wine-yellow  and  limpid  when  rectified  over  lime,  and 
contains  88*02  p.c.  C,  and  11-49  H. ;  (2)  an  acid,  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  crude  oil  by  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated  from  the 
^oin^oniacal  solution  in  pearly  lamin®  by  hydrochloric  acid.    When 
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combined  with  lime  and  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms 
delicate  dazzling  white  needles.  Its  silver-salt  is  white,  smells  of  cin- 
namic  acid  when  burnt,  and  contains  45-49  p.  c.  AgO. — Nitric  acid 
attacks  masopin  violently  at  first,  and  when  long  boiled  with  it,  dis- 
solves it  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  leaves  on  evaporation  a  tough  amor- 
phous mass,  soluble  in  water  with  wine-yellow  colour.  The  silver-salt 
of  this  acid  contains  4546  p.  c.  AgO.,  80'35  C,  and  3-37  H.  (Genth, 
Ann.  Fharm,  46,  124). 

22.  Mastic. — From  Pistacia  Lentiacus.  Yellowish  translucent  tears, 
of  sp.  gr.  1-04  (Pfaff),  1*074  (Brisson),  1-07  (Schrbtter).  Has  a  glassy 
and  transparent  fracture,  softens  l]«tween  the  teeth,  melts  at  100" 
according  to  Johnston,  softens  at  SO*'  according  to  Schrotter,  and 
begins  to  froth  up  and  decompose  at  105°  to  120''.  The  alcoholic 
solution,  but  not  the  aqueous  decoction,  reddens  litmus  (BouUlon- 
Lagrange  &  Vogel).  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  tar  and  acetic  acid 
(Schrotter) ;  no  umbellif erone  (Sommer) :  it  yields  at  first,  add  water,  and 
when  more  strongly  heated,  a  pale-yellow  oil,  limpid  at  first  and  after- 
wards thick,  whilst  a  black  residue,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  remains  behind 
(^Johnston).  Mastic  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  with  decomposition,  form- 
ing camphretic  acid  (Schwanert):  it  dissolves  also  in  cold  oil  of 
vitriol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  It  absorbs  a  little 
ammonia-gas  and  dissolves  in  aaueous  alkalis.  Soe  below.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  the  beta-resin ;  easily  and 
abundantly  soluble  in  acetone  according  to  Wiederhold,  and  according 
to  Mansfield  freely  soluble  in  benzene.  It  dissolves  in  fatty  and  vola- 
tile oils ;  in  xx)ld  creosote  (Reichenbach) ;  in  warm  rock-oil,  leaving  an 
opaque  white  residue;  and,  accordmg  to  Stickel,  slightly  in  castor 
oil. 

Mastic  consists  of  a  little  volatile  oil,  a  soluble  acid  resin,  and  a 
non-acid  insoluble  resin.  —  Picked  mastic,  analysed  as  a  whole,  con- 
tained 78-91  p.  c.  C,  10-42  H.,  and  10*67  0.  (Schrotter,  Fogg.  59,  68). 

Alpha-resin  of  Mastic.  —  1.  When  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  mastic 
is  evaporated,  and  the  pale-yellow  residue,  which  is  fusible  at  100**,  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  176**  for  18  hours,  it  has  the  composition  a. 
—  It  still  contains  an  admixture  of  beta-resin,  which  may  be  precipi- 
tated, in  great  part,  by  diluting  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of 
alcohol:  the  resin  thus  purified  has  the  composition  S,  after  being 
heated  to  126"^  for  18  hours,  and  the  composition  c  after  heating  to 
176"*.— The  resin  heated  to  176°,  however,  evolves  white  vapours, 
loses  its  odour,  and  when  treated  with  alcohol,  leaves  a  large  quantity 
of  the  reddish  resin  d  behind,  whilst  e  is  dissolved,  d  is  deposited 
from  a  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  as  a  yellow  powder :  6  is  a  transparent 
reddish-yellow  mass. 

r*  2.  Commercial  mastic  boiled  for  some  hours  with  water  becomes 
white,  opaque,  and  less  fusible,  probably  from  loss  of  volatile  oil ;  and 
the  residue  dissolves  in  alcohol  more  slowly  than  before.  The  alco- 
hoUc  solution  is  evaporated ;  the  residue  is  boiled  for  some  time  with 
water  to  expel  adhering  alcohol,  and  afterwards  heated  to  100°  for 
48  hours,  whereby  it  becomes  soft  without  quite  melting.  The  opaque, 
pale-ycUow  resin  thus  obtained,  and  also  the  melted  fine  reddish- 
yellow,  transparent  mass  formed  by  further  heating  to  115°,  exhibit 
the  composition/,  and  are  almost  cntkely  soluble  in  alcohol. 
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Analyses  and  fonnnlA  afloording  to  Joluut<m. 
a,  h,  e,  d,  «•  /. 

C«HBO<       C«H»»0<       C«H»0<  0«H»0»       C«H«0< 

C ....    77-32  . •    78-85 78-71  ........    7776 79-42 78-19 

H....     10-40  1015  . .    10-22  ........    1012  1088  10-38 

O....     12-28 11-60  11-07  1212  970 1148 

100-00 100-00  100-00 lOOKK) 10000 lOOKW 

3.  When  the  alpha-resin  is  melted  in  a  retort  for  24  hours,  the  tem- 
perature being  allowed  to  rise  at  last  to  182**,  water  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  crysSdUsable  acid  pass  over.  If  the  operation  be  suspended 
as  soon  as  a  pale-yellow  hquid  makes  its  appearance  in  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  and  the  red  residue  be  then  boiled  with  alcohol,  it  is  resolved 
into  a  dark-yellow  insoluble  powder  g  (which  may  be  removed  from 
the  retort  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and  is  not  fusible  at  132**),  a 
pale-yellow  resin  A,  which  is  deposited  from  the  alcoholic  solution  on 
cooling,  and  a  reddish-yellow  transparent  resin  t,  which  remains  in 
solution.  Johnston  gives  for  ^r  the  formula  C^^ff^O*  or  C^H'K)*,  and 
for  t  the  formula  C^H"0* ;  on  prolonged  heating,  therefore,  the  alpha- 
resin  C^H'^O  breeds  up  into  a  resin  with  3  atoms  and  a  resin  with  5 
atoms  of  oxygen  (Johnston). 


Analjies  by  Johnston. 

y.                     *.                     t. 

c  .... 

....    7600    78-14    . .      76-94 

H  .... 

....      9-86    9-74    .. IMS 

O  .... 

....    1414    1212    .. 12-71 

10000    100-00    100-00 

Lead'SaUs  of  the  alpha-resin.  —  a.  Semi-acid.  When  ah  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  alpha- resin  is  predpitated  by  alcoholic  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  white  precipitate  c,  and 
cautiously  mixed  with  ammonia,  a  further  white  preapitate  is  thrown 
down,  a  portion  of  which  (a)  remains  undissolved  on  bofling  with 
alcohol,  whilst  the  rest  (c)  is  deposited  from  the  alcohol  on  cooL^g.  — 
b.  Mono-acid.  When  the  above  precipitate  is  boiled  with  alcohol  after 
drying  (not  in  a  moist  state)  b  remains  undissolved.  —  c.  Sesqia-saU. 
White  precipitate,  turning  yellow  at  100^  and  melting  to  a  yellow 
mass,  without  decomposition,  at  177'. 

AnfkljBes  and  fonnnls  aooording  to  Johnston. 

0«H«OS2PbO  C«H«6*,PbO         3C«H«b^2PbO 

C     46-65        67-64        .. 6464 

H   6-70       7-37       8-45 

O    7-39        8-66        ........  8-66 

PbO    41-36        26-33        1826 

100-00        100-00        , 100-00 

Silver-salt  of  the  alpha-resin.  —  On  mixing  the  alcoholic  resin  with 
an  alcoholic  ammoniaced  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  produced,  which,  when  washed  with  cold  alcohol  and  <med  at 
149',  has  the  composition  a.  —  If  this  precipitate  be  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  the  slightly  coloured  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  the  pre- 
cipitate hj  which  sticks  together  in  a  dark  mass  at  149'  and  begins  to 
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melt  at  177^.  —  The  solution,  filtered  from  a  and  mixed  with  more 
nitrate  of  silver,  throws  down  c.  These  salts  are  represented  by  the 
formula  20»H*0*,AgO,  or  20«»H»*OSAgO  (Johnston). 

Analjaes  hj  Johnston  (at  121*  to  14Q*'). 

0 6300    67-26    66-21 

H     8-30    8-64    8-53 

O     9-44i    7-16    9-76 

AgO    19-26    16-96    1660 

10000    10000    10000 

Beta-resin  or  difficultly  soluble  resin  of  mastic.  Masticin,  —  Observed 
by  Neumann  {Chymiej  2,  3,  11)  and  Matthews  (Nicholson's  Joum.  10, 
247) :  it  forms,  according  to  the  former  iVth,  according  to  the  latter 
^th  of  mastic.  —  It  remains  behind,  when  mastic  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
as  a  white,  translucent,  tough  residue,  which  may  be  drawn  out  into 
long  threads.  On  boiling  with  water,  it  becomes  harder  and  less 
elastic,  but  recovers  its  elasticity  after  drying  at  149°.  —  When  heated 
it  swells  up  and  evolves  an  odour  of  rock-oil :  the  resulting  porous 
mass,  after  cooling,  is  brittle  and  richer  in  oxygen  than  before 
(Johnston).  When  burnt  it  smells  like  mastic,  not  Uke  caoutchouc.  — 
It  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  more  easily  soluble  in 
presence  of  the  alpha-resin  and  also  after  being  dried,  powdered,  and 
kept.  It  dissolves  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine,  but  not  in  caustic 
potash  (Johnston,  FhiL  Trans.  1889,  182).  — Kunde  (BerLJahrb.  17db, 
142);  Funke  (A.  Tr.  18,  2,  160);  Brande  (Berl.  Jahrb.  1808,  110); 
Bonastre  (J.  Pharm.  8,  676). 

Calculation  aooording  to  Johnston.  Johnston.    . 

40  0 240    88-63    82-61 

31 H    81    10-80    1101 

2  0    16    6-67    6-38 

C«H«K)«  ....    287    10000    10000 

23.  Mtrrh.  —  From  Balsamodendron  Myrrha.  Yellow,  brown,  or 
reddish,  with  white  flocks;  translucent,  brittle.  Has  an  agreeable 
odour  and  a  somewhat  acrid,  bitter  taste.  Myrrh  rich  in  oil  has  a 
neutral  reaction ;  that  poor  in  oil  is  acid  (Bley  &  Diesel).  Sp.  gr.  1-12 
to  1-18  (Ruickholdt).  It  does  not  melt  when  heated,  and  takes  fire 
with  difficulty.  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  does  not  yield 
umbelliferone  (Sommer).  When  melted  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it 
^elds  an  acid  resembling  that  obtained  from  guaiacum  (Hlasiwetz  & 
Barth,  Zeitsckr.  Ch,  Fkarm.  7,  285).  When  treated  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  it  assumes  a  black-brown  colour,  and  colours  the  acid  a  dirty 
violet.  Blotting-paper  moistened  with  tincture  of  myn-h  is  coloured  a 
permanent  bluish-red  by  famine  nitric  acid  (Martiny ;  Ruickholdt).  — - 
Myrrh  distilled  with  water  yields  a  volatile  oil  (xiv,  413)  and  water 
having  an  add  reaction,  due  to  the  presence  of  formic  add  (Bley  & 
Diesel) ;  at  the  same  time  a  white  resinous  sublimate  condenses  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  retort,  and  the  myrrh  dissolves  almost  completely 
(Ruickholdt).  Water  which  has  been  shaken  with  powdered  myrrh 
precipitates  lead-salts  (Bley  &  Diesel).  Myrrh  forms  with  alcohol  a 
pale  golden-yeUow  tincture,  leaving  a  white  residue  (Bley  &  Diesel,  i\r, 
Br.  Arch.  43,  304). 
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Myrrh  contaiDB  oil,  resin  (mTrrhin),  which/ according  to  Bmndes,  is 
decomposible  by  ether,  gum,  and  8  p.  c.  of  ash,  consisting  chiefly  of 
carbonate  of  hme  and  magnesia.  The  portion  soluble  in  water  contains 
a  gum  precipitable  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  a  second  gum  pre- 
cipitable  by  the  basic  acetate  (Hekemeijer,  Kopp's  JaJiresber.  1858,  482. 
—  Pelletier,  Bull.  Pkarm.  4,  54;  Brandes,  Taschmb.  1819,  51). 

The  red-brown,  brittle,  neutral  ^esin,  melting  at  90 — 95®,  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  tincture,  is  Buickholdt's  myrrhin.  When 
heated.it  evolves  white  vapours  smelling  of  myrrh,  takes  fire,  and 
bums.  It  assumes  a  yellow  colour  (?  Kr.)  in  strong  nitric  acid^  dis- 
solves partially  in  boiling  caustic  potash,  completely  in  acetic  add  and 
in  ether,  and  incompletely  in  alcohol.  Its  solution  in  alcohol  is  rendered 
milky  by  water.  It  contains,  on  the  average,  71*82  p.  c.  C,  8-15  H., 
and  20-03  0.,  corresponding,  according  to  Ruickholdt,  to  the  formula 
C«H"0".  When  melted  and  heated  to  168°  for  some  time,  it  froths 
up,  from  evolution  of  acid  water.  The  transparent  red-brown  residue, 
Ruickholdt's  mtfiThic  acid^  is  acid,  nearly  insoluble  in  caustic  potash,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  flocks :  it 
contains,  on  the  average,  74*79  p.  c.  C,  8*00  H.,  and  17"21  0.,  corres- 
ponding to  the  formula  C«H"0»  (Ruickholdt,  N.  Br.  Arch.  41, 1).  See 
lOso  Heldt  {Ann.  Pharm.  63,  59). 

The  portion  of  myrrh  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  strong 
alcohol,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  easilv  soluble 
in  ether  and  chloroform,  and  to  the  extent  of  one-half  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  The  portion  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  assumes  a  violet 
colour  when  heated  with  nitric  acid  (Uager,  Pharm.  Oentralhalle^  1865, 
68 ;  Anal.  Zeitschr.  8,  483). 

Tincture  of  myrrh  kept  for  three  years  was  found  to  have  deposited 
pale-yellow,  six-sided  pnsms,  having  an  acid  reaction,  fusible,  mflam- 
mable,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  also  in  caustic  potash,  and 
precipitable  from  the  last  solution  by  adds  (Landerer,  Repert.  68, 


Pli 


Blanche  (/.  PTiarm.  26,  500 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  87,  121)  distinguishes  as 
myrrhdid  a  gum-resin  of  unknown  origin,  closely  resembliug  myrrh. 
It  forms  irregular  warty  or  striated  tears,  partly  somewhat  opaque 
and  covered  with  a  grey  powder,  and  partly  brown-red,  transparent, 
of  conchoidal  fracture,  and  less  wrinkled.  After  removing  the  ad- 
hering myrrh-powder  and  washing  with  alcohol,  it  is  inodorous.  Has 
a  bitter  and  peppery  taste.  —  When  triturated  with  water,  it  forms  an 
opaque  mud,  or  with  more  water  a  nearly  clear,  slightly  coloure4 
solution,  from  which  resin  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oil, 
together  with  light  flocks  of  bassorin.  Alcohol  throws  down  gum  from 
the  solution,  wmlst  myrrhdidin  remains  in  solution. — The  resin  dis- 
solves in  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  in  oily  drops  by  water, 
but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  —  Myrrhoioin  is  yellow,  turpentine-like, 
highly  elastic,  neutral,  and  has  a  persistent  bitter  and  acrid  taste ;  it 
produces  shining  grease-spots  on  paper.  When  heated  it  melts  with- 
out emitting  a  resinous  odour,  and  carbonises  without  taking  fire.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  cold  water  and  completely  in  ammonia  and  caustic 
potash:  the  saturated  solution  turns  green  with  nitric  acid.  —  ThQ 
alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  salts  of  lead,  protoxide  of  tin, 
copper,  or  silver,  but  yields  a  slight  precipitate  with  protosulpbate  of 
iron.  —  Myrrhoidin  dissolves  easily  in  alconol,  ether,  and  oil  of  tiUT)en- 
tine,  but  not  in  olive  oil.    It  produces  with  tannic  acid  a  white  preci- 
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pitate,  insolublo  in  excess  of  alcohol.    See  also  Martiny  {Jahri.  pr. 
Fharm.  10,  25). 

Concerning  Myrrha  nova,  see  Bonaatre  (J,  Pharm,  15,  281 ;  N.  Tr.  20,  2, 188). 

24.  Olibanum.  Frankincense.  Thus.  —  The  Indian  variety  is  ob- 
tfdned  from  Boswellia  serrata,  the  Arabian  from  Amyris  Kataf.  YellowiBh. 
translucent,  brittle,  covered  with  a  mealy  powder,  and  having  a  dull 
splintery  fracture.  Sp.  gr.  1'221.  Becomes  tough  between  the  teeth ; 
has  a  balsamic  odour  and  an  acrid,  bitter  taste.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
reddens  litmus.  —  When  distilled  with  water  it  yields  an  oil.  Melts 
imperfectly,  emitting  an  agreeable  odour.  When  submitted  to  dry 
distillation,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  brown  empyreumatic  oil  and  a 
little  acid  water  [no  umbelliferone  (Sommer)]  :  the  residue  contains 
carbon  and  ash  (Braconnot).  — OUbanum  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the 
air;  with  nitric  acid  it  forms,  according  to  Hatschett,  an  artificial 
bitter,  according  to  Schwanert,  camphretic  acid. 

OUbanum  contains  6  p.  c.  or  more  [4  p.  c.  (Stenhouse)]  of  volatile 
oil  smelling  of  lemons,  56  p.  c  of  resin,  30  of  gum  [agreeing  in  pro- 
perties with  gum-arabic  (Hekemeijer,  Kopp's  Jahresher*  1868,  482)] 
and  6  of  bassorin  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Chim.  68,  60). 

The  resin  of  olibanum,  obtained  by  extracting  with  alcohol  and 
evaporating  the  solution,  is  red-yellow,  very  brittle,  tasteless,  softens 
at  100°,  and  melts  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of 
vitriol,  forming  a  red  solution  which  is  precipitated  white  by  water. 
When  caustic  potash  is  poured  upon  it  and  evaporated,  it  yields  a 
slightly  soluble  residue,  which  forms  a  thick  emulsion  with  water 
(Braconnot). 

The  olibanum  of  commerce  is  a  mixture  of  two  resins  differing 
in  appearance:  a,  consisting  of  round,  opaque,  duU  and  brittle 
pieces,  which  quickly  become  covered  with  an  opaque  layer  under 
alcohol ;  and  6,  of  yellow,  transparent,  long  tears,  which  are  softer 
and  less  brittle  than  a,  and  remain  clear  for  a  longer  time  in  alcohol. 
On  picking  out  the  two  resins,  digesting  them  in  cold  alcohol  for 
several  days,  decanting  from  gum,  evaporating  the  solution,  and 
beating  the  residue  to  121*^  for  16  hours,  the  residue  from  a  contains 
74-15  p.c.  0.,  9*98  H.,  and  15'87  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C*^H"0*.  The  residue  of  h  is  pale-yellow,  brittle,  softens  at  104°,  and 
contains  78-04  p.c.  C,  10*72  H.,  and  11-24  0.,  or  2  at.  0.  less  than  a. 
In  both  cases  gum  remains  undissolved  (Johnston,  Phil.  Tram.  1839, 
801). 

25.  Opoponax. — ^From  Ferula  Opoponax.  —  Reddish-yellow  and 
dirty-white ;  of  sp.  gr.  1-622  (Brisson).  Has  a  repulsive  odour  and  a 
bitter  acrid  taste ;  reddens  litmus.  Contains  42  p.  c.  of  resin,  besides 
gum,  caoutchouc,  starch,  woody  fibre,  malic  add,  bitter  principle,  wax, 
and  volatile  oil.  —  It  forms  a  milk  with  water.  By  dry  distillation 
water,  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  ammonia,  brown  empyreumatic  oil  [urn- 
belUferone  (Sommer)]  and  charcoal  are  obtained  (Pelletier,  Ann.  Chim. 
79,  90 ;  Bull.  Fharm.  4,  49).  —  It  does  not  yield  styphnio  acid  with 
nitric  acid  (Bottger  &  Will). 

The  resin  of  opoponax  is  reddish-yellow  and  melts  at  50®.  It  is  de- 
composed by  warm  nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  a  vellow  mass  con- 
taining artificial  bitter  and  oxalic  acid.  —  It  dissolves  in  ammonia, 
potash,  and  soda,  forming  reddish  solutions,  from  which  it  is  precipi- 
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tated  in  reddish  flocks  by  acids.    It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether 
(PeUetier). 

Opoponax  digested  with  cold  alcohol  and  ether  of  sp.  gr.  0*83  yields 
a  pale  brown-red  solution,  leaving  on  evaporation  a  transparent  brown 
resin  which  has  a  peculiar  odour,  melts  at  100*^,  and  when  kept  at  that 
temperature  for  some  time,  is  brittle  after  cooling.  After  drying  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  100**,  it  contains,  on  the  average,  68*20  p.  c.  C,  6*71 
H.,  and  30*09  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C***H*H)" :  when  it  is 
more  strongly  heated,  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  increased  about 
2  percent.  (Johnston,  Phil  Trans.  1840,  852). 

26.  Vaknish  op  the  Pasto  Indians  (Mexico).  —  Used  for  cover- 
ing wood  and  calabashes,  for  which  purpose  the  varnish  is  spread  oat 
in  thin  sheets  and  laid  upon  the  wood.  The  coating,  which  is  soft  at 
first,  hardens  in  the  air  without  crackiDg :  it  is  not  attacked  by  hot 
water,  and  but  slightly  by  alcohol  and  caustic  potash.  —  The  cradu 
varnish  is  solid,  not  friable,  of  conchoidal  fracture,  heavier  than  water, 
inodorous  and  tasteless.  At  a  little  below  100  "^  it  becomes  elastic  like 
caoutchouc,  but  loses  its  elasticity  on  cooling.  It  is  combustible^  dis- 
solves without  decomposition  in  oil  of  vitriol,  from  which  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  and  fixed 
oils,  but  swells  up  very  much  in  ether  and  softens  when  heated  in 
fatty  oils. 

The  varnish  purified  from  a  green  resin  by  boilinfi^  with  alcohol, 
forms,  BO  long  as  it  remains  moist  and  warm,  a  dirty-white,  tremulous 
jelly,  which  Incomes  friable,  hard,  and  brittle  on  cooling,  and  is  still 
soft  and  elastic  at  temperatures  below  100^.  It  contains  70*72  p.  c.  C, 
9*70  fl.,  and  19*58  0.  — On  boiling  the  varnish  with  caustic  potash,  it 
dissolves  freely,  forming  a  soap  which  solidifies  on  cooling  and  (Ms- 
solves  in  more  water.  Adds  added  to  the  soap  throw  down  the 
varnish  as  a  shining  mass,  which  may  be  drawn  out  in  sheets,  and 
dries  up  in  the  air  to  a  brittle  mass  melting  at  180^,  losing  thereby 
the  remainder  of  its  water  and  acetic  acid,  after  which  it  dissolves  in 
all  proportions  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  contains,  like 
the  purified  varnish,  70*19  p.  c.  C,  10*30  H.,  and  19*51  0.  (Boussingault^ 
Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  52,  216;  J.pr.  Chem.  8,  825). 

27.  Saqapbnum.  —  Prom  Ferula  persica  f  YeUow,  brown  or  reddish 
conglomerated  granules,  having  an  odour  of  garlic  and  an  acrid  bitter 
taste.  Softens  in  the  hand,  but  does  not  melt  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Contains,  according  to  Brandos,  volatile  oil,  two  resins,  bassorin,  g^, 
malic  acid,  ash,  and  impurities.  —  It  yields  umbelliferone  by  dry  distil- 
lation (Sommer),  and  when  treated  with  nitric  add,  forms  styphnic  or 
other  adds  (Bbttger  &  WilL  —  Brandos,  N.  Tr.  2, 2,  97 ;  Pelletier,  BulL 
Pharm.  8,  481). 

The  volatile  oil  of  sagapenum  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water. 
It  is  lighter  than  water,  yellow,  limpid,  and  nas  a  repulsive  odour  of 
garUc.  When  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  the  oil  is  converted  into  a 
transparent  varnish,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  smell  of  turpentine. 
Strong  nitric  add,  when  heated  with  it,  turns  it  thick  and  yellowish- 
red,  with  formation  of  oxaUc  add.  It  assumes  a  dark-red  colour  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Brandes). 

The  alcoholic  extract  of  sagapenum  is  resolved  by  ether  into  two 
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resins,  a.  The  resin  insoluble  in  ether  is  brown-yellow,  brittle,  inodo- 
rous and  tasteless,  and  fnsible  when  heated.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
warm  caustic  potash  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  am- 
monia and  in  volatile  and  fat  oils.  —  b.  The  resin  soluble  in  alcohol  is 
red-yellow,  transparent,  tough  at  first,  and  has  a  slight  odour  of 
sagapenum,  and  a  mild,  afterwards  bitter  taste.  It  melts  when  warmed, 
and  dissolves  with  dark- red  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol.  It  dissolves  slightly 
in  aqueous  ammonia,  partially  only  in  caustic  potash,  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  very  slightly  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  almonds 
(Brandes). 

Sagapenum  treated  with  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*83  yields  a  pale- 
yellow  solution,  a  considerable  residue  soluble  in  water  remaining 
behind.  The  pale-yellow  resin  which  remains  on  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  solution,  has  a  strong  smell  of  garlic,  melts  at  100^  and  gives 
up  to  water  when  repeatedly  boiled  therewith,  a  substance  having  a 
bitter  and  onion-like  taste:  the  residue  dried  at  110"*,  dflssolved  in 
alcohol,  again  evaporated,  and  dried  at  66^,  is  semifluid  and  contains 
69*06  p.  c.  C,  8*51  H.,  and  21-43  0 :  after  being  melted  for  some  hours 
at  100'',  it  is  darker,  but  stiU  remains  sticky,  and  contains  69*84  p.  c.  G., 
8-68  H.,  and  21*63  0.  (Johnston,  FhiL  Trans.  1840,  861). 

28.  Sandabao.  -—  From  Thuja  artieuUUa.  Pale-yellow  translucent 
resin,  brittle  between  the  teeth.  Sp.  gr.  1-05  (PfafT),  1*092  (Brisson). 
Moderately  fusible :  does  not  yield  umbelliferone  by  dry  distillation 
(Sommer).  Dissolves  in  caustic  potash. —*  When  boiled  with  water 
it  yields  a  bitter,  slightly  acid  liquid :  an  alcohoUc  solution  of  the  resin 
previously  boiled  with  water  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  even  on 
precipitating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water,  but  little  add  is  taken 
up  by  the  water  (Bouillon ;  Lagrange  &  Yogel).  Sandarac  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol ;  according  to  Oiese,  in  cold  alcohol,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sandaradn.  It  dissolves  rapidfy  in  cold  acetone  (Wieder- 
holdV  and  in  cold  cresote  (Reichenbach). 

According  to  Unverdorben  {Schw.  60, 82)  and  Johnston  (PAi7.  Trans^ 
1839,  293)  sandarac  appears  to  contain  three  different  resins :  ganmia- 
resin,  precipitable  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  sandarac  by  alcoholic 
potash,  and  alpha-  and  beta-resins,  which  remain  in  solution  and  are 
separable  by  alcohol  of  60  p.  c,  in  which  the  alpha-resin  is  more  parti- 
cularly soluble. 

Alpha-resin.  —  Its  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus.  It  is  very  solu- 
ble in  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated^  for  the  most  part,  unchanged  on 
boiling.  It  dissolves  in  carbonate  of  soda  on  prolonged  boiling,  and  easily 
in  caustic  potash,  from  which  it  is  predpitated  as  a  semi-fluid  mass  by 
excess  of  potash,  and  also  by  salts.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  but  to  the  extent  of  one-half  only  in  rock-oil, 
although  the  two  portions  have  the  same  properties  in  other  respects 
(Unverdorben). 

Beta-resin,  — On  extracting  the  alpha-resin  with  alcohol,  the  beta- 
resin  remains  behind  as  a  semi-fluid  mass  which  hardens  when  boiled 
with  water.  It  has  an  add  reaction.  Dissolves  easily  in  ammonia, 
and  is  deposited  from  the  solution  only  on  complete  evaporation,  not 
on  simple  boiling.  It  is  (partially)  precipitable  from  its  potash-solution 
by  excess  of  potash :  the  oily  potash-resin  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol, 
but  is  insoluble  in  ether.-—  The  beta-resin  is  easily  soluble  in  absolute 
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•alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  cummin^  but  insoliible  in  rock-oil  and  oil  of 
turpentine  (Unverdorben). 

Oamma-resin.  Giese'?  sandaracin  {Scher,  J,  9,  586).  When  the 
precipitate  produced  by  alcoholic  potash  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sandarac  is  boiled  repeatedly  with  84  p.  c.  alcohol,  that  liquid  takes  up 
the  compound  of  the  beta-resin  with  potash  :  the  residual  compound  of 
the  gamma-resin  with  potash  is  then  dissolved  in  60  p.  c.  alcohol  and 
decomposed  by  hot  hydrochloric  add. — White  difficultly  fusible  powder, 
having  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  It  takes  up  ammonia  without  becom- 
ing soluble  in  water.  Dissolves  easily  in  caustic  potash,  and  is  preci- 
pitable  as  a  jelly  by  excess  of  potash.  Soluble  in  absolute  and  in  84 
p.  c.  alcohol,  but  not  in  that  of  60  p.  c.  Dissolves  in  ether  but  not  in 
volatile  oils  (Unverdorben).  Giese's  sandaracin  is  precipitated  from  its 
ethereal  solution  in  white  flocks  by  alcohol. 

This  gamma-resin  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  first  two  of 
Johnston's  resins,  a.  A  concentrated  syrupy  solution  of  sandarac  in 
alcohol,  when  diluted  with  a  large  quantitv  of  alcohol,  deposits  white 
resinous  flocks,  which  after  washing  with  alcohol  and  boiling  with 
water,  are  inodorous  and  tasteless :  they  do  not  undergo  alteration  at 
100"*,  but  cake  together  at  ISC',  with  coloration.  They  contain  76*32 
p.  c.  C,  9-91  H.,  and  13-77  0.,  corresponding  with  the  formula  C**H«0*. 
—  5.  Strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  lumps  of  the  solid  hydrate, 
added  to  the  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  sandarac,  produce  a 
deposit  of  potash-resin  (the  gamma-resin  of  Unverdorben),  whilst  a 
second  resin  (alpha-  and  beta-resin  of  Unverdorbeh^  remains  in  solu- 
tion. The  precipitate,  washed  with  hot  alcohol,  oecomposed  by  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  purified  by  repeated  boiling  with  alcohol  and  with 
water,  yields  a  grey  friable  resin,  melting  at  260*,  and  containing  74-17 
p.  c.  C,  9*41  H.,  and  16-42  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  ^H"W 
(Johnston). 

c.  The  solution  from  which  the  potash-resin  has  been  separated 
yields,  when  precipitated  by  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  brittle 
resin  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  which  softens  at  100°,  and  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  cold  ether.  After  diying  for  48 
nours  at  93^,  whereby  a  hydrocarbon  seems  to  be  volatilised,  it  con- 
tains 74*13  p.  c.  C,  9-82  H.,  and  16-05  0.,  corresponding  with  the 
formula  C*»H«0«  (Johnston). 

Concerning  Gummi  Sicopira,  see  Peckolt  {N.  Br.  Arch,  109,  37). 

29.  Tacamahac.  The  West  Indian,  from  Amyris  tomentosGy  is  pale- 
brown,  opaque,  very  brittle,  of  sp.  gr.  1-046  (Brisson).  It  is  easily 
fusible,  and  soluble  in  alkalis  and  in  alcohol.  Has  an  agreeable  odour 
and  aromatic  taste,  arising  from  the  presence  of  volatile  oil,  which 
distils  with  water.  —  The  East  Indian,  from  Calophyllum  Inophyllum,  is 
yellowish-green,  transparent,  soft,  of  an  agreeable  odour  and  bitter 
aromatic  taste.  It  melts  easily,  and  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol. 
According  to  Sommer,  it  does  not  yield  umbellif erone  by  dry  distillation. 


0.  Foml  Resins  containing  Oxygen* 

1.  Amber.  — Sucdnttm.  Electmm,  —  Occurs  as  a  fossil  in  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  and  in  alluvial  deposits.    Concerning  its  origin  and  occurrence 
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see  Gftppert  (Pogg.  88,  624;  N.  Br.  Arch.  11,  201,— BerL  Acad.  Ber. 
1853,  449;  Phamu  Centr.  1858,  616).  —  Yellow,  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent, also  white  and  opaque ;  sp.  gr.  1-065  to  1'070 ;  hard,  of  smooth, 
conchoidal  fracture ;  strongly  negatively  electric  when  rubbed.  In  hot 
oil  it  becomes  so  soft  that  it  may  be  bent,  but  it  is  not  fusible  with* 
out  decomposition.    Inodorous  and  tasteless. 

Pure  transparent  and  slightly  coloured  pieces  of  amber  contain,  on 
the  average  (after  deducting  0-19  p.  c.  of  ash),  78*60  p.c.  C,  1019  H., 
10-99  0.,  and  0*22  N.  (Schrotter,  Fogg.  59,  64).  It  contains  also  sul- 
phur in  the  form  of  an  organic  compound,  amounting  at  most  to  0*48 
p.  c.,  so  that,  on  submitting  amber  or  the  portion  of  it  soluble  in  ether 
to  dry  distillation,  hydrosmphuric  add  is  evolved  (Bandximont,  Ctnnpt, 
rend,  68,  678).  —  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  fragrant  oil,  succinic 
acid  [the  white  more  than  the  transparent,  the  former  tasting  dis- 
tinctly acid  when  chewed  fReduz,  /.  Ckem.  mSd.  15,  276)1  a  resin 
easily  soluble  in  sdcohol  (alpna-resin),  a  second  resin  less  easuy  soluble 
(beta-resin),  and  an  insoluble  resin  (gamma-resin),  amounting  to  more 
than  90  p.  c.  (Berzelius). 

When  powdered  aniber  is  repeatedly  exhausted  with  warm  ether, 
which  leaves  gamma-resin,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated,  there  remains 
a  mass  smelling  of  turpentine  and  yielding,  by  distillation  with  water, 
a  volatile  oil  having  an  odour  of  peppermint  and  rosemary,  whilst  the 
residual  water  contains  sucdnio  acid  and  deposits  a  yellow  mixture  of 
two  resins.  The  same  resins  may  be  extracted  from  powdered  amber 
by  warm  absolute  dcohol,  and  freed  by  boiling  with  water  from  volatile 
oil,  succinic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  body  which  prevents  the  crystallisation^ 
of  the  suodnic  add.  A  solution  of  the  yellow  resinous  mixture  in 
boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  084  deposits  the  beta-resin  as  a  white  powder 
on  cooling  and  partial  evaporation,  whilst  the  alpha- resin  is  obtained 
by  the  complete  evaporation  of  the  filtrate  (Berzelius). 

Alpha-resin.  —  Yellow  and  transparent;  still  smelling  a  little  of 
volatile  oil.  It  yields  with  caustic  potash  a  pale-yellow  sdution  preci- 
pitable  by  excess  of  potash,  and  from  which  adds  throw  down  a  white 
jelly.    Dissolves  easuy  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Berzelius). 

Beta-resifu  —  White  inodorous  and  tasteless  powder,  melting  only 
at  a  high  temperatiu'e,  with  incipient  decomposition.  It  forms  with 
caustic  potash  a  colourless  solution  from  which  acids  predpitate  a  jelly 
resembling  hydrate  of  akunina,  which  is  white  and  eartiiy  when  dried. 
The  alksJine  solutysn  is  predpitated  by  excess  of  caustic  potash ;  it 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  white  opaque  mass,  whidi  when  treated  with 
water,  remains  for  the  most  part  undissolved.  —  The  resin  dissolves 
slightly  in  cold  alcohd  (rf  sp.  gr.  0*84,  and  yields  with  the  boiling  Uquid 
a  solution  from  which  it  is  deposited  on  cooling,  in  a  mass  which  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  glass  ;  absolute  alcohol  aud  ether  dissolve  it  more 
easily,  and  leave  it  as  a  fine  powder  on  spontaneous  evaporation.  — 
When  the  mixture  of  alpha-  and  beta-resin  is  dissolved  in  aqueous 
potash,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated,  there  remains  a  residue  from 
which  water  and  alcohol  extract  the  compound  of  the  alpha-resin,  leav- 
ing that  of  the  beta-resin  undissolved  ^Berzelius). 

OatHTMhresin.  —  The  gamma-resin,  neated  in  the  air,  emits  fumes 
smelling  of  heated  fat,  swells  up  without  melting,  and  turns  black- 
brown,  and  is  then  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When  heated 
without  access  of  air,  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  dark-brown 
mixture  of  resins,  from  which  alcohol,  ether,  and  rods-oil,  employed  in 
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succession,  extract  resins.  —  The  gamma-resin  yields  by  dry  distQlation 
colourless  water  with  a  trace  of  succinic  acid,  and  afterwards  an  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  leaving  charcoal.  —  It  is  insoluble  in  hot  caustic  soda,  but 
when  boiled  therewith  till  it  melts,  it  gives  off  fumes  and  yields  a 
colourless  empyreumatic  oil,  leaving  a  residue  from  which  cold  water 
takes  up  the  excess  of  soda  containing  a  little  resin  and  succinic  acid, 
whereupon  the  remainder  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  warm  water.  — 
The  gamma-resin  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils 
(BerzeHus,  Pogg.  12,  419). 

When  amber  is  exhausted  with  ether,  the  tincture  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  boiled  with  water  to  expel  ether  and  volatile  oil,  there 
remains  an  opaque,  brittle  resin  of  agreeable  odour,  softening  at  90*", 
and  becoming  fluid  at  ITO'' ;  after  melting  it  softens  only  at  IOC*,  and 
is  transparent  and  harder  than  before.  When  subjected  to  dry  distil- 
lation, it  yields  nearly  as  much  succinic  acid  as  the  amber  from  which 
it  is  obtained.  It  contains,  on  the  average,  78*49  p.  c.  C,  10*08  BL, 
and  11*43  0.  —  The  amber-resin  insoluble  in  ether  does  not  yield  suc- 
dnic  acid,  even  after  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  (x,  108)  (Schrotter, 
Pogg.  59,  64). 

The  portion  of  amber  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol  (Forchhammer's 
aucdnin)  contains  79*69  p.  c.  C,  10-22  H.,  and  10*19  0.,  and  has  there- 
fore the  same  composition  as  sylvic  acid  (xvii,  818). —  The  soluble 
portion  is  a  mixture  of  boloretin  (p.  484)  and  sucdnin,  containing  78*58 
p.  c.  C,  10*07  H.,  and  11*86  0. :  its  solution  in  hot  alcohol  deposits, 
on  cooling,  flocks  resembling  boloretin  (Forchhammer,  Arm*  Pharm. 
41,  47). 

Amber  when  submitted  to  dty  dtstiUattoriy  melts,  turns  brown,  swells 
up,  evolves  carbonic  acid  and  combustible  gas,  together  with  water 
containing  succinic  add,  acetic  add,  and  empyreumatic  oil  {Spiriivs 
succini),  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  sucdnic  acid  and  a  distillate  consist- 
ing of  first  a  thin,  and  afterwards  a  thick  empyreumatic  oil  (xiv,  323) ; 
a  residue  soluble  in  alcohol  and  oils  is  left  behind  (Cohphonium  sucdnC), 
—  The  residue  when  further  heated,  boils  up  strongly  and  yields  a 
brown-yellow  oil :  the  residue  turns  solid,  carbonises,  and  gives  off 
yellow  vapours  of  chrysene  Txv,  1)  and  sucdsterene  (xvi,  248V  together 
with  carbonic  acid,  hydrocarbons,  and  a  little  water.  —  No  umbellif crone 
is  found  amongst  the  products  of  distillation  (Sommer). 

Amber  is  violently  attacked  by  moderately  warm  nitric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1*34 :  the  solution  obtained  by  boihng  for  some  days  deposits  with 
water  a  large  quantity  of  pale-yellow  flocks  soluble  with  brown  colour 
in  ammonia,  and  contains  camphretic  acid,  C^H^K)^  (Schwanert,  Ann. 
Pharm.  128, 122).  —  Oil  of  vitriol  digested  with  amber  at  a  gentle  heat 
forms  a  brown  solution  from  which  water  throws  down  yellow  flocks 
containing  sulphur  (Unverdorben).  Hot  oil  of  vitriol  produces  a  black 
resin  (Hatchett).  —  On  rapidly  distilling  powdered  amber  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  there  pass  over,  besides  succinic  acid,  yellow  laminae, 
which,  after  washing  with  hot  water,  may  be  punfled  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol.  They  form  micaceous  laminad, 
lighter  than  water,  soft,  opaque,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  melting 
at  85*  to  86**,  boiling  above  800°,  containing  8541  p.  c.  C.  and 
13*71  H.,  or  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
differing  from  chrysene  (Bley  &  Diesel,  N".  Br.  Arch.  55, 171).  —  When 
amber  is  boiled  with  excess  of  potash,  the  liquid  contains  succinic  add 
and  a  small  quantity  of  resin,  which  dissolves  partially  in  water  after  the 
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removal  of  the  alkaline  liquid  (Berzelius).  Alcoholic  potash  acts  in  a 
similar  manner  (Unvcrdorben,  Pogg,  8,  407).  The  mixture  of  concen- 
trated caustic  potash  and  powdered  amber  evolves  when  boiled  to  dry- 
ness an  odour  of  camphor,  and  yields  a  distillate  of  amber-camphor 
(Reich,  N,Br.  Arch.  51,  26). 

The  amber-camphor  just  mentioned  is  obtained  by  distilling  powdered 
amber  with  ^th  its  weight  of  potash  and  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
amounts  to  ^ths  p.  c.  It  resembles  common  camphor,  has  a  peculiar 
penetrating  odour,  and  is  isomeric  with  bomeol  (xiv,  332),  but  acts 
less  powerfully  on  polarised  light,  rotating  a  ray  to  the  right  ([a]^'  = 
4*5°).  Like  borneol  it  forms  with  hydrochloric  (xiv,  353)  and  stearic 
acids  (xvii,  125)  compounds  from  which  potash  separates  it  unaltered ; 
it  is  likewise  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to  a  compound  isomeric  with  com- 
mon camphor.  It  appears  to  exist  in  amber  in  the  form  of  a  compound 
ether  (Berthelot  &  Buignet,  Compt,  rend,  50,  606  ;  Ann,  Pharm.  115, 244). 

Boiling  water  extracts  from  powdered  amber  a  small  quantity  of 
succinic  acid  (Gehlen).  —  Alcohol  and  ether  extract  the  acid,  together 
with  volatile  oil  and  the  soluble  resins  (Berzelius).  It  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  acetone  (Widerhold),  quite  insoluble  in  fusel-oil,  valerianic 
aldehyde,  valerianic  acid,  and  valerate  of  amyl,  but  swells  up  in  these 
liquids ;  slightly  soluble  in  carbolic  acid  (Runge) ;  swells  up  in  creoaote^ 
and  dissolves  more  abundantly  than  copal  (Reicheubach).  It  dissolves 
in  20  parts  of  cajeput-oil  (Draper),  is  insoluble  in  rock-oil  (Saussure^, 
not  perceptibly  soluble  in  castor-oil  (Stickel) ;  other  volatile  and  fat  oils 
dissolve  amber  either  not  at  all  or  very  sparingly,  if  it  has  not  been 
altered  by  fusion. 

2.  AMBRriE.  Occurs  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  the  head  in  the  lignite 
of  Drury  and  Hunu,  New  Zealand.  Amorphous,  semi-transparent, 
brittle,  with  a  concho'idal  fracture  and  yellowish-grey  colour.  Sp.  gr. 
1*034  at  15°.  Combustible.  Soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  leaving 
an  amorphous  white  mass ;  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine,  benzene,  and  chloroform.  Decomposed  by  melting  with 
hydrate  of  potash  or  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid  (v.  Hauer).  Contains, 
according  to  Maly,  76*53  p.  c.  C,  10*48  H.,  and  12*8  0.,  with  0*19  p.  c* 
of  ash,  corresponding  to  the  f  oimula  C'^H'K)^  (v.  Hauer,  Kopp^a  Jahresber. 
1861,  1034). 

3.  Anthsacoxenb.  —  From  Brandeisel  near  Schlau  in  Bohemia. 
Occm*s  between  shale  in  brownish-black  brittle  layers,  2^  lines  thick. 
Sp.  gr.  1*181.  Combustible.  Melts  easily,  swelling  up.  Contains  11 
p.  c.  of  ash,  the  remainder  consisting  of  75*3  p.  c.  C,  6*2  H.,  and  18*5  0. 
—  It  dissolves  partially  in  warm  ether,  leaving  a  black  powder.  On 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  there  is  deposited,  when  the  ether  is 
reduced  to  one-half,  a  brown  powder  containing  81-47  p.  c.  C,  8*71  H., 
and  9*82  0. :  in  the  unaltered  state  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  after 
drying  at  100°,  during  which  it  absorbs  oxygen,  it  is  partially  soluble 
in  that  liquid.  According  to  Laurentz,  it  is  represented  by  the 
formula  C*'H"0'  (Laurentz,  Wien,  Acad.  Ber.  21,  271 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  69, 
428). 

4.  Asphalt.  Closely  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  fossil-resins, 
bitumen,  and  rock-oil,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  coal,  but  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  its  fusibility  and  its  solubility  in  oil  of  turpentine. 
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It  either  occurs  in  the  separate  state  (Erdpech ;  Judenpech)  or  is  obtained 
from  earthy  asphalt  by  boiling  it  with  w&ter  (Gaudron).  —  Black  opaque 
lumps,  of  sp.  gr.  1*07  to  117,  brittle,  and  frequently  with  a  pitchy 
lusti'e.  The  asphalt  obtained  by  boiling  the  earthy  substance  with 
water  is  often  soft,  elastic,  and  sticky,  or  softens  with  the  warmth  of 
the  hand.  It  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  Dissolves  with  black  colour 
in  oil  of  vitriol,  generally  only  partially  in  ether,  but  completely  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  with  the  exception  of  earthy  impurities.  Alcohol  takes 
up  little  or  nothing.  Caustic  potash  dissolves  asphalt  (from  the  Dead 
Sea?)  according  to  Thorey,  but  not  that  from  Dax  (Volckel),  nor  that 
from  Bentheim  (Stromeyer.  —  Thorey,  CrelL  Chem,  J,  6,  56).  —  Asphalt 
from  Bastennes  (Meyrac,  J.  Pht/s.  94,  128) ;  from  Mexico  (Regnault, 
Ann.  des  Mines  [8]  12,  224;  Ebelmen,  Ann.  des  Mines,  [3]  16,  523; 
Bouissingault  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  73,  442)  ;  Kersten  on  asphalt  from  the 
island  of  Brazza,  Dalmatia  {j,  pr,  Chem.  35,  271) ;  Stromeyer  (Lecnh. 
u.  Bronn,  Jahrbuch  1861,  189);  WetheriU  {Kenngotfs  Jahrbuch.  1854, 
140);  Hermann  {J.  pr.  Chem.  78,  230). 
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p.  c  ash. 

The  bitumen  of  BecheWronn  in  Alsace  occars  mixed  with  sand,  and 
as  purified  by  boiling  with  water,  during  which  the  purier  bitumen  rises 
to  the  surface  and  is  skimmed  off.  It  is  tough  and  dark-brown,  and 
after  being  dissolved  in  ether  and  evaporated,  contains  85'9  p.  c.  0., 
11-25  H.,  and  2*85  0.  When  distilled  with  water,  or  when  heated  to 
250®  for  some  days,  it  yields  a  distillate  of  petrolene:  the  residue  is 
nsphaltenej  forming  a  black  shining  mass,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
softening  at  100®,  and  burning  like  a  resin  ;  it  dissolves  in  ether  and 
in  volatile  and  fat  oils,  but  not  in  alcohol.  Asphaltene  is  obtained  in  a 
purer  state  by  heating  bitumen  to  250®  for  40  or  50  hours.  It  contains 
74-28  p.  c.  C,  9*9  H.,  and  1587  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C^H^W  —  Petrolene  is  pale-yellow,  of  sp.  gr.  0891,  and  boils  at  280"*. 
It  is  inflammable.  Its  vapour-density  is  9-415  {calc.  for  C^H?"  = 
9*429).  It  contains  87*15  p.c.  0.,  and  12-28  H.,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  C«H«  (calc.  88-23  p.  c.  C,  11*77  H.)  (Boussingault,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  64,  145). 

The  brownish-yellow  asphalt-oil  obtained  by  the  dry  distiliation  of 
the  asphaU'Sione  of  Ntuenhurg  in  iron  cylinders,  when  submitted  to  frac- 
tional distillation,  passes  over  for  the  most  part  between  120®  and  200% 
the  smaller  portion  distilling  at  200 — 250°,  and  leaves  a  little  dark, 
thick  residue.  Both  portions  have  the  same  composition  (87*46  p.  c. 
C,  11*61  H.,  and  0-93  0.)  but  differ  in  specific  gravity  (0-817  and 
0*868).    They  are  violently  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  which  converts 
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them  into  resins,  and  are  dissolved  to  the  extent  of  one-half  by  oil  of 
vitriol,  forming  red  solutions.  The  undissolved  portion,  again  treated 
with  oil  of  vitriol  and  caustic  potash,  distils  between  120'*  and  250°, 
the  distillate  varying  in  specific  gravity  between  0-784  and  0-867,  but 
containing,  at  all  the  different  boiling-points,  an  amount  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  agreeing  with  the  formula  C*H«  (87-31  to  87-59  p.  c.  0.,  12-30 
to  12-69  H.)  (Volckel,  Ann.  Fharm.  87, 139).  See  also  v.  Ferger (Wien. 
Acad.  Ber.  35,  489). 

5.  Berengelite.  —  Occiurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  province  of  St. 
Juan  de  Berengela,  100  miles  from  Arica.  —  Dark-brown,  hard  mass, 
triturable  to  a  yellow  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
abundantly  in  cold  alcohol,  which  leaves  it  on  evaporation  as  a  trans- 
parent, red,  sticky  mass,  bocoming  brittle  only  after  some  months.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  ether,  and  in  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids,  but  is  insoluble  in  strong 
caustic  potash.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  The  crude  earth-resin  contains  71  01  p.  c.  C,  9-28  H., 
and  19-71  0.  The  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution 
contains,  at  100°,  72-81  p.c.  C,  9-37  H.,  and  17-82  0.  (Johnston,  FhiL 
Mag.  14,  89 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  17,  110:  further  Phil.  Trans.  1840,  346). 

6.  BoLORETiN.  Occurs  in  the  bark  and  wood  of  fossil  pines  from 
Danish  peat-bogs,  and  more  abundantly  in  a  grey  eai*th  found  in  hollow 
fossil  pine-trunks ;  also  in  peat  from  Jylland,  and  in  freshly-dropped 
pine-needles.  The  portion  of  amber  soluble  in  ether  contains  boloretin. 
—  It  is  extracted  from  these  bodies  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  from  which 
it  is  deposited  as  a  grey  powder  on  cooling ;  and  may  be  purified  by 
repeatedly  dissolving  it  in  boiling  alcohol,  or  by  precipitating  the  alcoholic 
solution  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  whereby  colouring  matters  are 
thrown  down.  —  It  forms  white  amorphous  flocks,  melting  at  75°, 
decomposible  by  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  with  formation  of  empy- 
reumatic  oil.    Contains 

From  pine  needles 73*46  p.  c.  C,  11*50  H.,  and  15*04  0. 

Prom  Jylland  peat :  from    74-19  p.  c.  C,  11-84  H.,  and  13-97  0. 
to . .     75-50  p.  c.  C,  11-70  R,  and  12-80  0. 

According  to  Forchhanuner,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  hydrate  of 
turpentine,  C«n«  -h  5H0  (cala  75-73  p.c.  C,  11-7  H.);  a  part  of 
the  water  is  expelled  when  boloretin  from  fresh  pine  needles  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  month  covered  with  ateohol,  and  afterwards  boiled  with 
water,  dried,  and  melted,  the  product  thus  obtained  containing  79-6  p.  c. 
C,  11-01  H.,  and  9*39  0.,  and  corresponding  to  the  formula  0*H"  -f 
8H0  (calc.  80-2  p.  c.  C,  11-7  H.)  (Forchhammer.  Ann.  Fharm.  41, 
44). 

The  lignite  of  the  Westerwald  contains  a  resin  soluble  in  ether, 
and  a  second  resin  resembling  boroletin  (Kramer,  N,  Br.  Arch.  27, 
73). 

7.  EABTH-RBsnr  VROH  BccAEAMAKGA  (Ncw  Granada).  —  Occurs  in 
large  pieces,  one  of  which  was  found  to  weigh  24  pounds,  in  an  alluvial 
deposit  yielding  gold.  —  Pale-yellow  and  translucent,  easily  fusible, 
electric  when  rubbed,  a  little  heavier  than  water.  —  Bums  with  a 
slightly  smoky  flame,  leaving  no  residue.    Does  not  yield  succinic  acid 

2  F  2 
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by 'dry  distillation.  —  Insoluble  in  alcohol.  Swells  up  in  ether,  and 
becomes  opaque.  Contains  82-72  p.  c.  C,  10-85  II.,  and  6-48  0. 
(Boussingault,  N.  Ann.  Chirn.  Pkya.  6,  607 ;  J.  pr.  Ckem,  28, 380). 

8.  CoPALiN.  —  Highgate  resin  or  Fossil  CopaL  From  the  blue  clay  of 
Highgate-hill,  London.  —  Yellowish-brown  or  dirty-grey  translucent 
pieces,  having  a  resinous  lustre,  softer  than  copal,  harder  than  pine- 
resin.  Melts  easily  without  decomposition ;  smells  aromatic  and 
resinous,  especially  when  broken  or  warmed.  Volatilises,  according  to 
Johnston,  at  a  gentle  heaft,  leaving  a  little  charcoal  and  ash.  Sp.  gr. 
1-046  (Thomson),  1*05  (Bastick).  —  Very  easily  inflanmiable.  Dissolves 
in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  dark  purple  solution,  from  which  water  pre- 
cipitates charcoal  (Bastick).  According  to  Bastick,  nitric  acid  converts 
it  into  f  osresiiHC  acid ;  according  to  Thomson,  the  acid  reddens,  and  partly 
dissolves  it,  forming  a  rod  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  in 
white  bitter  flocks  by  water.  —  Oopalin  dissolves  very  slightly  in  alcohol ; 
the  solution  is  precipitated  white  by  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
(Johnston,  Phil  Mag.  Feb.  1839,  87 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  17,  107).  Insoluble, 
or  according  to  Thomson  (Thorns,  Ann.  2,  9),  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
caustic  potash ;  easily  soluble  in  ether  (Bastick,  Fharm.  Joum.  8,  339 ; 
Itepert.  (3)  10,  169;  J.  Chim.  med.  25,  883). 

To  this  place  belongs  a  fossil  resin  from  the  East  Indies.  light 
honey-yellow,  transparent,  of  waxy  lustre,  and  having  a  conchoidal 
fracture.  Sp.  gr.  1-053.  Brittle.  Melts  easily  to  a  clear  liquid,  takes 
fire,  and  burns.  Dissolves  for  the  most  part  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  slightly 
in  alcohol  (Kenngett,  Kenng.  Jahrssber.  1850  and  1851,  147).  Analysed 
by  Duflos. 

Johnston.  Duflos. 

80  C  4M    «8-41 «4-79    8506    86-78 

66  H 66     11-74    Jl-79 11^48    11*60 

2  O  ]i6    2-85     8-42    8*47    2*77 

C«H«K3»    662    100-00    100-00    100-00    10000 

Bastick's  Fosresinic  add  is  formed  by  treating  copalin  with  hot 
nitric  acid.  It  is  a  yellow  amorph\»us  powder,  veiy  acid  and  bitter, 
slightly  soluble  in  celd,  more  easily  in  hot  water,  'soluble  also  in 
alkalis,  forming  red -brown  solutions,  precipitable  by  salts  of  the 
earths  and  metals.    It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

9.  EuosMiTE.  —  From  the  l^ite  of  Thomsenreuth  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  Brown-yellow  dusty  masses,  or  hard  compact  pieces,  of 
the  colour  of  cherry-tree  wax.  Brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture. 
Has  an  agreeable  odour  of  camphor  and  rosemary,  even  after  melting. 
Melts  at  77°.  Buras  with  a  luminous  flame,  emitting  an  aromatic  odour. 
Dissolves  slightly  in  boiling  caustic  potash,  and  in  boiling  ammonia- 
water,  which  it  colours  yellow.  Partially  soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol,  with 
separation  of  carbon;  boiling  oil  of  vitriol  is  coloured  yellowish- 
brown  by  it.  —  Dissolves  easily  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  and  remains 
as  a  glutinous  mass  on  evaporation.  Dissolves  completely  in  hot  oil 
of  turpentine  (GiJmbel,  Leonhard  u.  Bronn,  Jahrhuch^  1864,  10).  Con- 
tains 81*89  p.  c.  C,  11-73  H.,  and  6*38  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
0~H«0>  (Wittstein). 

10.  Fossil  Caoutchouc.  —  The  iEJn^&aA  variety  is  brown,  translu- 
cent, of  sp.  gr.  0*926,  soft,  less  tough  and  elastic  than  ordinary  caout- 
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chouc,  has  an  even  and  smooth  conchoTdal  fractare  with  somewhat  fatty 
lastre,  and  a  bituminous  smeU  (Klaproth).  —  The  French  is  black- 
brown,  opaque,  lighter  than  water,  and  very  tough  and  elastic 
(0.  Henry.) — Melts  easily,  and  bums  with  a  very  smoky  flame ;  after 
melting  it  is  very  slightly  elastic,  and  soluble  in  volatile  oils  (Klaproth). 
When  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  yellow  empyreumatic 
oil.  —  The  Eufflish  variety  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol :  it  swells 
up  in  rock-oil  and  oil  of  turpentine  without  dissolving  (Klaproth), 
Beitr.  3, 107).  —  Boiling  ether  or  oil  of  turpentine  extracts  from  English 
caoutchouc  a  yellowish-brown,  sticky,  bitter  substance,  soluble  in 
aqueous  potash;  the  portion  insoluble  in  ether  or  oil  of  turpentine 
(about  half  the  caoutchouc)  is  grey,  paper-like,  and  partially  soluble 
in  potash  ^0.  Henry,  J.  Chim,  med^  1,  18). 

The  elastic  earth-resin  of  Derbyshire  occurs  in  three  varieties. 
1.  Brown,  sticky,  soft,  elastic  mass,  having  a  strong  smell,  and  giving 
off  odorous  constituents  at  100°.  Contains  83-88  p.  c.  C,  13*2a  H., 
and  2*84  0.  —  2.  Dark-browis  caoutchouc-like  substance,  harder  than  1. 
When  boiled  with  water,  it  deposits  a  soft,  white-brown  substance, 
which  is  also  extracted  by  boiUng  alcohol  or  ether.  After  boiling  with 
ether  and  alcohol^  which  <^solve  18  p.  c^  it  contains  82*80  p.  c.  C, 
12*58  H.,  and  4-62  0.  —  3.  Brittle  pieces  sometimes  occurring  in  the 
soft  mass,  and  containing  84*46  p.  c.  C^  12*38  H.,  and  3*16  0.  (Johnston, 
J,  pr.  Chem.  14,  442  ;  Phil.  Mag.  13,  22). 

11.  GuYAQiTiLLiTB.  —  A  South  American  earth-iesin  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Guyaquil.  Pale-yellow,  opaque,  soft,,  and  easily  triturable. 
Sp.  gi*.  1-092.  Its  alcoholic  solution  tastes  very  bitter :  it  yields  pale- 
yellow  prisms  on  evaporation.  The  resin  melts,  at  70°  to  a  viscid 
uquid,  which  becomes  limpid  at  100°,  and  remains  tough  and  sticky 
on  cooling.  —  Dissolves  very  slightly  in  water.  Decomposed  by  nitric 
add,  and  dissolved  with  red-brown  colour  by  oil  of  vitriol.  —  Soluble 
in  ammonia-water,  and  more  easily  in  potash,  forming  yellow  solutions 
precipitable  by  adds  r  the  alcoholic  solution  is  rendered  darker  and 
brown-red  by  ammonia.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  the 
alcoholic  solution  yellow.  Nitrate  of  silver  produces  no  precipitate  at 
first :  the  slight  pi'ecipitate  thrown  down  after  a  few  hours  becomes 
more  abundant  on  addition  of  ammonia,  and  turns  brown  or  black.  — 
The  resin  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol,  forming  a  pale-yellow 
solution.  It  contains  75*98  p.  c.  C,  8-18  H.,  and  15-84  O.,  correspond- 
ing to  the  formula  C*^H*W  (Johnston,  FhiL  Mag.  13,  329 ;  J.  pr  Chem. 
16,  102). 

12.  Hartin. 

ScHRoTTER.    Pogg.  59,  45. 

Differont  from  Haitite,  a  foBsil-rasin  not  oontaining  oxygen. 

From  the  ligm'te  of  Oberhart  near  Gloggnitz,  Austria.  Occurs  as  a 
deposit  in  the  transverse  fissures  of  lignite,  and  is  extracted  by 
ether. 

Purification.  1.  The  hartin  obtained  by  scraping  is  washed  with 
ether  so  long  as  the  liquid  is  coloured,  and  the  residue*  freed  from 
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ether,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  rock-oil,  from  which  crystals  are 
deposited  on  cooling.  The  ciystals  are  pressed,  washed  with  alcohol, 
and  afterwards  with  ether,  and  dried  at  200**.  —  2.  If  the  lignite  is 
exhausted  with  ether  in  a  percolator,  the  ether  dissolves  hartin 
through  the  medium  of  the  other  resins  present,  and  deposits  it  in 
lamifiad  on  partial  evaporation. 

Long  white  needles,  of  sp.  gr.  1*115,  without  smell  or  taste, 
triturable  to  a  powder  between  the  fingers.  Hartin  crystallised  from 
rock-oil  softens  at  200'',  and  ,  melts  at  210^;  that  ciystiillised  from 
ether  melts  only  at  230°,  with  decomposition,  to  a  clear  yellowish  oil, 
which  afterwards  becomes  darker,  evolving  a  disagreeable  odour,  and 
soUdifics  in  a  waxy  mass  on  cooiing.  From  this  mass  ether  takes  up 
the  changed  portion,  forming  a  dark-coloured  solution,  whilst  un- 
changed hartin  remains  behind.  —  Combustible.  Distils  at  260^  as  a 
yellow  empyrumatic  oil,  which  solidifies  to  a  brown-yellow  crystalline 
mass  on  cooling.  During  the  distillation,  combustible  gases  are 
evolved,  and  a  little  acid  liquid  is  also  formed.  By  dissolving  the  dis- 
tillate in  ether  and  evaporating  the  solution,  white  crystals  are 
obtained.  —  Hartin  is  completely  decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  but 
scarcely  at  all  by  the  cold  liquid.  —  It  dissolves  very  slightly  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
ether,  and  still  more  so  in  rock-oil. 

SohrOtter 
a.  h,  (nMoift). 

40  0  240    78-94    7826    7840 

82  H S2     10-68     10-92    .., 1092 

4  O 82     loss     10-82    10 68 

C«H«0<  304    10000    10000    10000 

8chrOttei^8  fonnuln  ib  C^H^^O^.  a  was  prepared  according  to  1,  ft  firom  lignite 
according  to  2. 

Amorphous  resin  from  the  ethereal  extract  of  Lignite.  — The  ethereal 
solution  from  which  hartin  has  crystallised  leaves  on  evaporation  a 
black  asphalt-like  residue,  which,  when  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  ether,  deposits  a  little  more  hartin,  and  may  then  be  separated,  by 
treating  it  with  absolute  alcohol  inte  alpha-resin  which  dissolves,  and 
beta-resin  which  remains  behind.  The  alpha-resin  softens  at  lOO"*, 
and  melts  at  120^  without  becoming  limpid:  it  yields  brown  precipi- 
tates with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  l)eta- 
resin  softens  only  at  205**,  and  puffs  up  at  210°,  from  incipient  decom- 
position. 

According  to  Schrdtf^.        SchrOtter.  SchrStter. 

42  C 252  ....     78-51  ....     7848  82  C 192  ....     759  ....     76-66 

29  H 29  ....      905  ....      917  21 H    21  ....      8-3  ....      856 

5  0 40  ....     12-44....     ]2-35  6  0 40....     16-8....     15-78 

0«H»0»   ....  821  ....  10000  ....  10000  0»H»0*  ....  253  ....  lOO'O  ....  lOOW 

On  Sirein-renn,  see  Piddington  (Chem,  Oax.  1852,  216:  Fharm,  CnUr, 
1853,  28.) 

13.  JAULrKoiTE.  —  From  Jauiing  in  Lower  Austria,  occurring  in 
lignite.     Iiregular  lumps  or  thin  plates  of  a  fine  hyacinth-red  colour 
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and  waxy  lustre,  brittle,  triturable  to  a  pale-yellow  powder.  Sp.  gr. 
1*098  to  I'lll.  It  is  combustible  and  easily  fusible,  and  yields  by 
dry  distillation  a  brown  empyreumatic  oil.  —  Contains  a  portion  soluble 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  of  a  brown-yellow  colour,  brittle,  softening  at 
50°,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  almost  insoluble  in  caustic 
potash,  a.  —  The  remainder,  which  may  be  extracted  by  ether,  is 
brown-yellow  and  brittle,  softens  at  ISd"*,  becomes  tough  at  160®,  and 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  warm  caustic  potash,  b  (Ragsky, 
Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  Id,  366;  Kenng.  Jahresber.  1855,  115). 

a.  Eagsky.  b.  Ragskj. 


26  0   

..      78    .... 

10    .... 

..       12    .... 

mean. 
...       77-97 
...       1014 
...       11-89 

lac 

71*05    .... 

7-89    .... 

21-06    .... 

70-90 

20  H  

12  H  

7-94 

8  0   

4  0  

2116 

0*'fl2«0«    .. 

..     100    .... 

....'   10000 

Ci8H>so*    ... 

100-00    .... 

...,    100-00 

14.  IxoLYTE.  —  An  amorphous  hyacinth-red  resin,  occurring, 
together  with  hartite,  in  the  fossil  wood  of  Oberhart,  near  Gloggnitz : 
it  is  found  more  especially  in  the  cracks  of  the  wood,  sometimes  in 
contact  with  hartite,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  distinctly  in  colour 
and  texture.  It  has  a  conchoidal  to  earthy  fracture  and  a  fatty  lustre, 
and  is  friable  between  the  fingers.  Sp.  gr.  1-008.  Softens  at  76^ 
and  is  J3till  viscid  and  elastic  at  100°  (Haidinger,  Fogg,  56,  345). 

15.  KniLNTziTE.  —  Occurs  in  the  lignite  of  Lattorf,  near  Bemburg, 
in  pieces  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  containing  a  light-yellow  or  greenish 
translucent  and  inodorous  resin^  covered  with  an  opaque  yellowish 
coating.  The  resin  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-968,  begins  to  melt  at  225°,  but 
becomes  fluid  only  at  288**,  turning  brown,  and  yields  a  brown  oil  and 
gases  at  300—375°.  It  dissolves  only  to  a  small  extent  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  swells  up  in  volatile  and  fat  oils,  and  in  chloroform  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon ;  is  insoluble  in  alkalis,  but  dissolves  in  oil  of 
vitriol  with  red-brown  colour,  and  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  brown  oil 
free  from  formic  and  succinic  acids.  After  being  heated  till  it  begins 
to  melt,  a  portion  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated 
by  neutral  acetate  of  lead :  the  remainder  is  taken  up  by  ether,  forming 
a  yellow  solution.    The  ethereal  solution  leaves  on  evaporation  an  acid 

\  amorphous  residue,  which  is  friable  at  0^  soft  at  12^,  and  contains 

\  79-25  p.  c.  C,  10-41  H.,  and  10*34  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula 

C«H»"0*  or  C«H»K)*  (Bergmann,  J.  pt%  Chem.  76,  65;   abstr.  Chem. 

Centr.  1859,  666). 

16.  Melanchtm.  —  Yellowish-brown,  bituminous  substance,  from 
the  lignite  of  Zweufelsreuth,  near  Eger  (Haidinger,  Kmng.  Jahresber. 
1853,  134).  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  an  empyreumatic  oil,  ap- 
parently free  from  succinic  acid,  and  leaves  charcoal  (Rochleder). 

Melanchym  is  resolved  by  treatment  with  warm  alcohol  into  a 
residual  black  jelly,  and  a  soluble  portion,  which  is  left  on  evaporating 
the  solution  as  a  brittle  red-brown  mass  a,  triturable  to  a  pale- 
brown  powder,  melting  above  100°,  and  combustible.  —  The  black 
jelly,  after  washing  with  aqueous  alcohol,  dissolves  in  caustic  potash, 
from  which  hydrochlonc  acid  throws  down  the  brown  flocks  b 
(Rochleder,  Ann.  Pharm.  78,  248;   Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  6,  53). 
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a. 
40  0 

76-80    .. 

8-72     .. 

14-48    .. 

Boohleder. 

76-79 

906 
14-15 

5. 

80  0 

67-22    .. 

4-76    .. 

2802    .. 

Boohleder. 
67*14 

28  H    

S4  H 

4-79 

6  0 

25  0 

28^ 

C«ff»0«  .... 

10000    . 

100-00 

C*H>«0»  .... 

10000    .. 

100-00 

17.  MrDDLETONiTE. —  RouQcl  inasBes,  occurring  in  thin  layers  in 
the  coal-measures  of  Leeds.  Hard,  brittle,  transparent,  and  dark-red 
in  thin  layers;  red-brown  by  reflected  light.  Sp.  gr.  about  1*6. 
Inodorous  and  tasteless.  Turns  black  and  like  coal  in  the  air.  It  does 
not  undergo  alteration  at  205^  melts  when  submitted  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, and  burns  like  a  resin  on  charcoal.  Boiling  nitric  acid  softens 
and  dissolves  it  with  decomposition.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it,  libe- 
rating sulphurous  acid,  and  forming  a  dark-brown  solution.  Boiling 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine  are  coloured  yellow  by  it,  but 
dissolve  only  traces.  It  contains  84-59  p.  c.  C,  8*03  H.,  and  7-38  0., 
corresponding  to  the  formula  C*^H"K)*  (Johnston,  PhiL  Mag,  12,  261 ; 
J.pr.  Chem.  13,436). 

18.  PiAuzrrE.  —  Prom  the  lignite  of  Piauze  (Camiola).  Black- 
brown,  of  fatty  lustre,  and  imperfect  conchoidal  fracture,  friable 
between  the  fingers  Sp.  gr.  1-22.  Melts  at  815°,  takes  fire,  and 
bums  with  a  brisk  flame  and  much  smoke,  evolving  an  aromatic  odour. 
By  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  yellow,  add  oil.  —  It  dissolves  com- 
pletely in  caustic  potash  and  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  only  partially  in 
weak  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Haidinger,  Fogg,  62,  275). 

19.  Ptroretin.  —  A  brown  earth-resin  from  the  lignite  of  Sales!, 
near  Aussig,  in  Bohemia.  Nodules  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of 
the  head,  or  thick  plates,  brittle,  and  easily  triturable.  Sp.  gr.  1*05 
to  1-18.  Combustible.  When  boiled  with  alcohol,  it  leaves  a  residue 
which  is  quite  insoluble  in  boiling  strong  caustic  potash  (c).  The 
alcohol,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  powder  a,  and  when  filtered  therefrom 
and  evaporated,  leaves  a  brown  resinous  mass,  which  dissolves  in 
ether,  with  the  exception  of  some  black  flocks,  and  is  recovered  as  a 
light  brown  brittle  mass  (b)  by  evaporating  the  solution  (Stanek,  TFten. 
Acad.  Ber.  12,  551 ;  Kcnng.  Jahre&ber.  1854,  141). 


a. 

Stanek. 

A, 

Stanek. 

40  0 

8000    

8002 

80  0 

....      81-08    .... 

....      81-09 

28  H     

9-33    

9-42 

56  H    .... 

9-46    .... 

9-47 

4  0 

10-67    

10-56 

7  0    .... 

9-46    .... 

9-44 

O^HMO* .... 

10000    

10000 

0. 

CWH«0' 

....     100-00    .... 
Stanek. 

....    10000 

89  0    

76-97    

.      76-71 . 

22  H  

7^    

15-79    

7-31 
15-98 

6  0  

CWH«0« 

100-00    

.     lOOHX) 

20.  Retinasphalt. — A  yellowish-brown  body,  of  earthy  appearance, 
seldom  compact  and  shining,  of  sp.  gr.  1*07  to  1-35.  Fusible.  Bums 
with  white  flame,  emitting  an  aromatic  odour.  —  Retinasphalt  from  the 
Saalkreise  contains  91  p.  c.  of  easily  soluble  resin,  and  9  p.  c.  of  an 


! 
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insoluble  reain  resembling  amber  rBuchholz,  Schw.  1,  290).  That  from 
Cape  Sable  contains  42*5  p.  c.  of  easily  soluble,  55  p.  c.  of  insoluble 
resin,  and  1'5  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  (Troost).  That  from 
Bovey  contains,  according  to  Hatchett  (A.  GehL  5,  316),  55  p.  c.  of 
easily  soluble,  and  42  p.  c.  of  insoluble  resin ;  according  to  Johnston, 
13*23  p.  c.  of  mineral  substances,  27*45  of  resin  soluble,  and  59*23  p.  c. 
of  resin  insoluble  in  alcohol,  the  last  of  whic^  is  Johnston's  retime  acid. 
It  remains,  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  as  a  pale-brown  resin, 
which  emits  a  resinous  odour  at  100®,  melts  with  loss  of  weight  at 
120**,  and  gives  off  bubbles  of  gas  at  205**.  It  dissolves  freely  in  ether, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  in  great  part  by  alcohol ;  and  is  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  predpitable  therefrom  by  water.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  slightly  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  more  abun- 
dantly by  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  acid  contains,  at  100*^, 
75*03  p.  c  C,  8*77  H,,  and  16*20  0. ;  the  fused  acid  77*08  p.  c.  C,  8*70 
H.,  and  14*22  0. ;  the  lime-salt  10*26  p.  c.  CaO. ;  the  silver-salt  41*78 
to  43*58  p.  c.  AgO.  Johnston  gives  the  formula  C^H**©*  (Johnston, 
Phil.  Mag.  12,  560 ;  Phil.  Trans,  1840,  347 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  14,  437 ;  26, 
146).     See  also  Cerutti  {N.  Br.  Arch.  22,  18§). 

21.  REiiNrrE.  Walchovite.  —  Occurs  in  the  coal-mines  of  Walchow, 
in  Moravia,  in  rounded  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  the  head. 
Yellow,  with  conchoidal  fracture  and  fatty  lustre.  Brittle.  Sp.  gr. 
1*035  to  1*069.  Becomes  translucent  and  elastic  at  140'',  without 
melting,  and  melts  to  a  clear  oil  at  250°.  When  subjected  to  dry  dis- 
tillation it  yields  combustible  gas,  tar,  and  aqueous  ammonia.  Com- 
bustible. Alcohol  takes  up  1*5  p.  c.,  ether  7*5  p.  c.  of  resin :  both  resins 
are  transparent,  yellow,  and  tough.  Retinite  softens  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  but  dissolves  only  to  a  slight  extent:  it  is  likewise  very 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  rock-oil.  —  Contains  80*40  p.  c.  C,  10*68  H., 
and  8*74  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C^H^O***  (Schrotter,  Pogg. 
59,  61).     See  also  Cerutti  {N.  Br.  Arch.  22,  286). 

Retinite  occurs  in  reddish-yellow  brittle  layers  in  the  lignite  of  the 
Wilhelmszeche  mine  in  the  Westerwald :  the  branchite  or  scheererite 
found  in  the  same  place,  likewise  passes  into  a  resin,  which  has  the 
colour  and  soft  waxy  quality  of  retinite  (see  above),  and  does  not  melt 
at  225°,  but  becomes  brittle  on  cooling,  and  dissolves  completely  in 
alcohol  and  ether  (Casselmann). 

22.  ScHLERETiNiTE.  A  fossil  rosiu  from  the  coal-mines  of  Wigan. 
Black  drops  and  granules,  sometimes  as  big  as  nuts,  brittle,  and  of  con- 
choidal fracture.  Sp.gr.  1*136.  Combustible.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields 
water  and  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil,  and  leaves  a  residue 
of  charcoal.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalis,  and  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid.  When  it  is  reduced  to  fine 
powder  and  boiled  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  succession,  traces 
of  oil  are  dissolved,  after  which  it  contains  at  120°,  on  the  average, 
3*68  p.  c.  of  ash,  7695  p.  c.  C,  8*95  H.,  and  10*42  0.,  corresponding 
to  the  formula  C«n»0*  (Mallet,  Phil.  Mag.  (4)  4,  261 ;  Ann.  Pharm. 
85,  135).  —  This  body  was  erroneously  regarded  by  Dana  and  Mallet 
as  identiical  with  Rochleder's  pyroretin.  See  Kenngott  {Kenng.  Jahrbuch. 
1855,  117). 

23.  Resin  of  SETTLma  Stones.  From  the  refuse  of  a  lead-mine  in 
Northumberland.    Partly  black  and  partly  amber-yellow,  and  red  or 
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brown-red  within.  Hard,  brittle,  and  of  conchoYdal  fracture.  Sp.  gr. 
1-16  to  1-54.  — Does  not  melt  at  105 ''.  Yields  by  dry  distillation  a 
little  transparent  rock-oil,  and  afterwards  a  red  empyreumatic  oil, 
leaving  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  Burns  in  the  air,  emitting  dense 
fumes  and  an  aromatic,  slightly  burnt  odour.  —  Dissolves  slowly  but 
completely  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  very  slightly  in  alcohol  and 
ether  (Johnston,  EcL  N^  Joum.  of  Sc.  4,  122 :  further  J.  pr.  Chan.  17, 
108). 

Johnston. 

80  C 480    85-41    8529 

66 H 66    11-74    IIOS 

2  a 16    2-85    8-68 

0»H«0« 562    10000    100-00 

The  abore  is  the  composition  after  deducting  3*25  p.c.  of  ash.  Aooording  to 
Johnston,  the  bodj  is  probably  free  from  oxygen,  and  of  the  formula  O^H*. 

24.  Tashamnite.  —  From  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  Tasmania.  It  is 
separated  from  earthy  impurities  by  digesting  it  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  density  of  which  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  by  levigation.  It  is  transparent  and  brown-red, 
has  a  resinous  lustre  and  a  conchoidal  fracture.  After  deducting  ash 
it  contains  79-34  p.  c.  C,  10-41  H.,  6-32  S.,  and  4-93  0.,  corresponding 
to  the  formula  C*^H"S*0*.  —  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  an  oil  and  a 
solid  product.  Bums  easily  with  a  smoky  flame  and  a  disagreeable 
odour.  It  is  slowly  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  not  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  not  altered  by  alkalis,  and  is  insoluble  in  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  coal- 
oil  (Church,  Phil,  Mag.  [4]  28,  465  ;  Zeitschr.  CL  FbatTn.  8,  137). 

25.  Resins  op  Peat.  A.  From  compact  Friesland peaL  When  peat 
which  has  been  exhausted  with  boiling  water  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  a 
brown  solution  is  obtained,  whilst  delta-resin  remains  in  the  peat  and 
may  be  extracted  by  rock-oil.  The  alcoholic  solution  deposits  on  cool- 
ing grey  flocks  of  gamma-rmn^  which  may  be  purified  by  redissolving 
them  in  boiling  alcohol  and  cooling,  and  afterwards  precipitating  the 
hot  alcoholic  solution  with  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  filtering 
from  the  precipitate,  cooling  the  filtrate,  and  dissolving  the  flocks  which 
separate  in  ether.  The  alcoholic  mother-liquor  holds  in  solution  alpha- 
and  beta-resins,  the  former  of  which  (after  evapcxuting  the  solution  to 
dryness,  boiling  with  water,  and  dissolving  in  a  little  alcohol)  may  be 
thrown  down  as  a  grey- black  precipitate  by  alcoholic  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  latter  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  water  in  grey-green 
flocks  free  from  lead. 

The  alpha-resin  forms  a  lead-salt  containing  56-55  p.  c.  C,  7-81  H., 
and  21-42  PbO.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C*>H«H)»,PbO.  —  The 
beta-resin  is  gall-green,  sticky,  melts  at  52%  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  soluble  with  red  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol,  iusoluble  in  boiling 
caustic  potash,  and  difficultly  decomposible  by  strong  nitric  acid.  It 
contains,  at  100°,  76*31  p.  c.  C,  10-98  H.,  and  12-71  0.,  corresponding 
to  the  formula  C"H"0*.  —  The  gamma-resin  is  white,  brownish  when 
dried,  waxy,  and  melts  at  74°.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a 
solution  precipitable  by  water,  and  is  soluble  in  warm  caustic  potash 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid :  it  does  not  dissolve  in 
cold  alcohol.  It  contains,  at  100%  78-05  p.  c.  C,  11-94  H.,  and  10-01  0., 
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corresponding  to  the  formula  C***H**{)*.  —  The  ddta-resin  is  deep- 
brown,  brittle,  melts  at  68^,  and  is  insolable  in  boiling  alcohol  and  hot 
caustic  potash,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  rock-oil.  It  contains,  at  100'', 
79*70  p.  c.  C,  12*15  H.,  and  8*15  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C«'H»»0«  (Mulder  (J.  pr.  Ckem.  16,  495 ;  17,  444). 

B.  The  light  Friesland  peat  yields  in  like  manner  an  alpha-resin 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  a  gamma-resin  insoluble  therein.  —  The 
alpha-resin  is  black,  sticky,  fusible  at  bU"^  soluble  with  red  colour  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  caustic  potash.  It  is  precipitated 
by  alcoholic  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  is  soluble  in  ether.  It  contains 
7512  p.  c.  C,  10-21  H.,  and  14*67  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
€"£['•0*.  —  The  gamma-resin  is  brittle,  fusible  at  74°,  insoluble  in  caustic 
potash,  and  very  easily  decomposed  by  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  in 
rock-oil,  ether,  and  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  from  which 
it  is  deposited  on  cooling.  Contains,  at  100°,  79*43  p.  c.  C,  12*54  H., 
and  8*03  0.  Water  throws  down  from  its  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  a 
precipitate  containing  sulphuric  acid  (Mulder,  J.  pr,  Chem.  17,  449). 

26.  XrLOBBTiN.  —  In  the  fossil  pine-trunks  of  Danish  peat- bogs. 
When  these  are  exhausted  with  alcohol,  the  solution  evaporated,  the 
residue  again  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  ether  allowed  to  evaporate 
slowly,  the  xyloretin  sepamtes  in  indistinct  crystals,  which  melt  at 
165^  and  are  not  volatile  without  decomposition.  It  evolves  hydrogen 
with  potassium,  and  forms  a  potash-salt  crystallisable  from  alcohol. 
Contains,  on  the  average,  78*97  p.  c.  C,  10*87  H.,  and  10*16  0.,  cor- 
responding to  the  formula  C*'H'K)*  (Forchhammer,  Ann.  Fharm.  41, 
42).     See  also  Boloretin  (p.  485),  retene  (p.  8),  and  Tehoretin  (under  FicMeUte). 

Schrotter  {Pogg,  59,  54),  by  exhausting  wood  from  the  peat-beds 
of  Redwitz  in  the  Fichtelgelbirge  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, obtained  crystals  melting  at  145°  to  160°,  whilst  an  oil  having  the 
composition  C«H««  or  C«»H»»  (88*58  p.  c.  C,  11*34  H.)  remained  in  solu- 
tion. The  crystals  contain  79*75  p.  c.  C,  lO'OaH.,  and  9*22  0.,  and 
according  to  Schrbtter,  are  xyloretin.  Retene  (p.  8)  and  fichtelite, 
C^BP,  have  also  been  found  near  Redwitz. 


27.  Besins  from  the  Lignite  of  Weissenfels. 

Wackenroder.     N.  Br.  Arch.  60,  23  ;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  72,  815. 
BRiicKNER.     J.pr.  CJiem.  57,  1. 

Tlie  lignite-beds  of  Gerstewitz  near  Weissenfels  (Saxony)  contain 
layers  of  opaque,  dull,  greyish-brown  or  yellow  friable  masses,  of  sp. 
gr.  0*493  to  0*522,  Kenngott's  Pyropissite,  from  which  alcohol  extracts 
wax-like  substances,  and  which  yield  by  dry  distillation  as  much  as  62 
p.  c.  of  paraffin  (see  below)  (Kenngott  &  Marchand,  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresber. 
1850,  764).  This  pyropissite  was,  doubtless,  the  material  employed  in 
Wackenroder's  and  Bruckner's  investigations. 

Wackenroder's  Cerinin  is  extracted  from  pyropissite  by  ether,  and 
remains  on  evaporating  the  solution,  as  a  soft  pasty  wax,  which  be- 
comes fluid  at  100°,  and  contains  78*2  p.  c.  C,  12*3  H.,  and  9*5  0.,  cor- 
responding to  the  formula  C^^H'K)*,  but  is  probably  a  mixture. 
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1.  Leucopetrin.  —  An  ethereal  extract  of  the  yellow-brown  lig^te 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  wax  from  which  boiling  80  p.  c.  alcohol  takes 
np  80  p.  c,  chiefly  geoietic  acid,  whilst  leucopetrin  remains  undissolved. 
It  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol  — Colour- 
less tufts  of  needles  which  melt  at  100°,  turning  brown  and  decom- 
posing. When  treated  with  warm  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  evolves  a  large 
quantity  of  red  fumes,  without  dissolving.  It  turns  brown  when 
warmed  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  carbonises  on  boiling.  It  is  insoluble 
in  caustic  potash,  soluble  in  268  parts  of  cold  absolute  alcohol,  and 
more  easily  in  other ;  soluble  also  in  rock-oil  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
Insoluble  in  80  p.  c.  alcohol. 


50  0  800    81-W    .... 

42  H 42    11-47    

JuTtlCiB1t&t» 

...      81-69    82^)0 

...      11-41     11-48 

8  0 24    6-56    

6-90    6-52 

C"H«0»   ....    866    100-00    lOOOO    .,    100-00 

Or  perhaps  C^H^H)^?  (by  calo.  82*26  C,  11-28  H.,  &46  O.)  (Er.). 

2.  Oeoretic  add.  —  The  alcoholic  solution  obtained  in  1  solidifies  to 
a  jelly  on  cooling,  from  separation  of  wax,  which  is  completely  removed 
by  concentrating  and  cooling  the  solutLouu  From  the  brown  alcoholic 
mother-liquor,  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  brown 
precipitate  of  georetic  acid,  whilst  a  resin  stiU  remains  in  solution. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol  and  decomposed  by  strong 
acetic  acid,  and  the  georetic  acid  is  allowed  to  crystallise  from  doohoL 
—  It  forms  small  white  needles,  which  dissolve  in  alcoholic  ammonia 
and  are  left  free  from  ammonia  on  evaporation.  Dissolves  easily  in 
boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  acid  forms  with  acetate  of  copper  a 
dui;y-green  precipitate  containing,  at  100°,  12*68  p.  c.  CuO  (ctda  for 
(?*H»0uO»  requires  12-14  CuO.). 


24  0 14,4       

48^28    .. 

6-81    .. 

16-84    .. 

88-67    .. 

Brftckner. 
48-86 

21  H 

21       

6-69 

7  O 

....      56       

16-47 

PbO 

...    111-7    

84-68 

0**H«>PbO»  .... 

...    882-7    

10000    .. 

10000 

2a.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  lead-salt  of  georetic  acid,  when 
freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  add,  still  contains  a  soft,  pulveru- 
lent resin,  which  is  deposited,  on  evaporating  the  solution,  in  white 
light  granular  masses  containing  77*85  p.  c.  G.  and  10*20  H.,  and  ap- 
proximately represented  by  the  formula  C*H*0*. 

8.  Qeomyridn.  —  When  the  dark-brown  lignite  is  exhausted  with 
cold  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  to  remove  georetic  acid  and  other  substances,  and 
afterwards  boiled  with  alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  the  filtrate,  before 
it  is  quite  cold,  throws  down  geomyricin  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
quickly  followed  by  a  gelatinous  deposit  of  geocerain.  The  former 
body  is  obtained  more  abundantly  by  boiling  the  lignite-residue  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation.  Light, 
white  powder,  made  up  of  microscopic  capillary  crystals.    Melts  to  a 
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yellow,  very  brittle  wax  at  80 — 83**.  Bums  with  a  luminous  flame.  It 
is  not  acted  upon  by  solution  of  caustic  potash,  but  is  attacked  by  the 
fused  hydrate. 

Br&cknor. 


68  0 

68  H 

...    408    

68    

80-81     

18*88     
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80-27 

13-37 

4  O 

...      82    
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6-86 

0«H«0* 
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100-00    10000 

4.  Oeoceric  acid,  — The  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  ob- 
tained in  3,  after  being  freed  from  geomyricin,  still  contains  geoceric 
acid  and  georcerain,  the  former  of  which  may  be  precipitated  from  the 
boiling  sdution  by  alcoholic  ne«tral  acetate  of  lead,  whilst  the  geo- 
cerain  is  deposited  from  the  filtrate  on  cooling.  The  lead-salt  is  boiled 
with  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  absolute  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  succession,  and 
then  decomposed  by  acetic  acid,  and  the  geoceric  acid  thereby  sepa- 
rated is  purified  by  crystallisation. — White  lamellar  shining  mass, 
melting  at  82°,  and  very  brittle  and  friable  after  fusion.  — Dissolves 
freely  m  hot  alcohol  and  is  deposited  almost  completely  from  the 
solution  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  a  non-crystalline  jelly. 


BriickneE. 
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Zead-mtU. 

Bvaokner. 
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5.  Oeocerc&n,  —  Tlris  body  is  freed  from  geomyricin  by  dissolving 
it  in  boiling  60  p.  c.  alcohol,  in  which  geomyridn  is  insoluble,  and  from 
adhering  lead  by  means  of  hydrostuphuric  acid.  —  It  forms  white 
lamellar  masses  fusible  to  a  yellow  wax  at  S(P.  Contains  79*11  p.  c.  C, 
and  13*07  H.,  and  is  therefore  isomeric  with  geoceric  acid. 

6.  Oeocerinone.  —  Both  the  yellow  and  the  dark-brown  fignite,  when 
submitted  to  dry  distillation,  yield  gases  and  a  buttery  distillate,  from 
a  solution  of  which  in  boiling  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  geocerinone  crys- 
tallises on  cooling.  —  If.  forms  pearly  six-sided  tables,  melting  at  50** 
and  burning  with  luminous  flame.  —  Dissolves  in  warm  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  turns  brown  and  carbonises  when  heated.  It  is  slightly  attacked 
by  fuming  nitric  acid.  A  hot  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  with  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  produces  a  copious  evolution  of 
carbcHiic  acid,  with  a  smell  of  butyric  acid,  whilst  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium and  an  acid  precipitable  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  are  formed,  —  Dissolves  slightly  in  boiling  80  p.  c. 
alcohol,  and  easily  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Brttokner. 


110  0  660  83-97  83-97 

110  H 110  1400  14-07 

2  0  16  203  1-96 

Cn«HiMO»    ....    786    10000    100*00 

Aooording  to  BrQckner,  it  is  the  ketone  of  geooeric  acid. 


D.     Sfisins  extracted  from  plants. 

Soft  resin  of  AUhcea.  —  (Troxmnsdorff,  N.  Tr.  19,  1,  176). 

Resin  of  Anacahuita-wood.  —  The  wood  and  bark  (previously  ex- 
hausted with  water)  are  exhausted  with  very  weak  caustic  potash ; 
the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  till  clear,  and  the  resin  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  digested  with  alcohol,  the 
extract  evaporated,  and  the  residue  boiled  with  water  and  dried.  Con- 
tains, on  the  average,  60-25  p.  c.  C,  6*99  H.,  and  32*76  0.,  correspond- 
ing to  the  formula  C*»H"*0»  (L.  Mfiller,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  10,  532). 

Acrid  soft  resin  of  the  nut-shells  of  Anacardium  occidentdU.  —  (De 
Mattos,  J.  Pharm.  17,  625), 

Besin  of  Angelica-root.  —  An  alcoholic  tincture  of  angelica-root 
separates  on  evaporation  into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  is  pale- 
yellow  and  watery,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  the  upper 
brown  and  resinous.  The  latter,  after  washing  with  water,  forms 
Buchholz  and  Brandos'  Angelica  balsam  (N.  IV.  1,  2,  138) ;  it  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  ether  (Buchher),  is  quickly  turned  brown  to  black  by 
cold  oil  of  vitriol,  but  is  not  coloured  by  oil  of  vitriol  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  sumbul  balsam.  When  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  colourless  and  yellow  oils,  but  no  blue 
vapours,  as  is  the  case  with  sumbul  balsam  (Remsch,  Repert.  89,  299). 

Angelica  balsam  boiled  with  caustic  potash  yields  a  distillate  of 
volatile  oil,  the  residue  containing  angelica  wax,  angeliciUy  and  the 
potash-salt  of  angelic  add  (x,  415)  (Biichner). 

Angelicin.  —  Prom  Angelica  balsam.  The  resin-soap  formed  by 
boiling  angelica  balsam  with  caustic  potash,  when  evaporated  and  dis- 
solved in  water,  deposits  wax,  after  the  removal  of  which,  on  one 
occasion,  angelicin  crystallised  from  the  solution.  A  more  certain 
method  of  preparing  it  is  to  dissolve  the  resin-soap  in  alcohol,  pass 
carbonic  acid  into  tne  solution,  evaporate,  and  treat  the  residue  with 
ether,  which  takes  up  the  angelicin.  —  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
delicate  colourless  needles,  inodorous,  and  at  first  tasteless,  but  after- 
wards burning  and  aromatic.  Melts  easily  and  creeps  up  the  sides  of 
a  glass  vessel  without  subliming.  —  Burns  with  smoky  name.  When 
boiled  with  caustic  potash,  it  melts  and  partially  dissolves,  the  undis- 
solved portion  crystallising  on  cooling;  from  the  alkaline  solution 
carbonic  acid  (and  a  stronger  acid  more  quickly)  precipitates  white 
flocks.  —  Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Buchner,  Repert.  76,  167). 

Angustura-bark  contains  a  hard  resin,  soluble  in  potash,  alcohol,  and 
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acetate  of  ethyl,  insoluble  in  ether,  rock-oil,  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  and 
a  greenish-yellow,  soft  resin,  which  assumes  a  cochineal-red  colour 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fatty  and  volatile 
oOs,  but  insoluble  in  caustic  potash  (Pfaff). 

Soft  resin  of  Anthems  Pyrethrum  (John,  —  Gaultier,  J.  Fharm.  4, 
49). 

Soft  resin  oj  Arnica  montana  (John,  Chem.  Schriften). 

Soft  resin  of  the  buds  of  Aster  glmtinosus  (John,  Chem,  Schriften^ 
2,  79). 

Besin  of  the  bark  of  Atherosperma  moschatum.  — Obtained  from  the 
bark  (previously  exhausted  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid)  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  resin  of  anacahuita-wood.  Brown-red;  melts  at 
114".  Dissolves  easily  in  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids,  and  also  in  alcohol,  but  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  ether.  Contains  at  100°,  on  the  average,  69-38  p.  c.  C, 
8-85  H.,  and  21-77  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C«H«0»»  (Zeyer, 
Fhattn.  Viertelj.  10,  517). 

Resin  of  Cannabis  indica,  —  When  precipitated  from  the.  alcoholic 
solution  by  water,  it  is  yellow-brown  and  narcotic,  and  acts  like  mor- 
phine, likewise  producing  contraction  of  the  pupils  (T.  &  H.  Smith, 
N, «/.  Pharm.  11,  278).  The  narcotic  I'eein  occurs  in  ^eater  quantity 
in  Can?iabis  indica  from  Algeria  than  in  that  grown  in  France.  It  dis- 
solves in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  and  fixed  oils  (Decourtive,  N".  J 
Pharm.  13,  427). — When  commercial  Extractum  cannabis  is  dissolved 
in  cold  alcohol  of  83  p.  c,  filtered,  mixed  with  water  till  cloudiness  is  pro- 
i  duced,  and  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  then  again  filtei*ed,  and  pre- 

\  cipitated  by  water,  and  the  precipitate  thereby  formed  is  dissolved  in 

i  ether  and  the   solution  evaporated,  a  shining  pale-brown  resin  is 

!  obtained,  which  becomes  glutinous  when  exposed  to  sunshine,  but  after 

^  repeated  melting,  kneading,  and  cooling,  becomes  brittle  and  friable, 

i  and  melts  at  90°.     It  has  a  bitter  taste  and  a  narcotic  odour.     In- 

I  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  caustic  potash,  but  easily  soluble  in 

volatile  oils.  After  boiling  with  acids,  it  reduces  an  alkaline  solution 
of  cupric  oxide  (G.  Martins,  iV!.  Pq>ert.  4,  534). 

Hard  resin  of  Cascarilla  (Trommsdorff,  N.  Tr.  26,  2,  138). 

Bmn  of  CerUavrea  benedicta  (Morin,  J.  Ckim.  med.  3, 105). 

Resin  of  the  bark  of  Comus  mascula  (Trommsdorff,  iV.  Tr,  17,  1, 
87). 

Soft  resin  of  Cortex  Corova  (Trommsdorff,  N.  Tr.  21,  2,  123). 

Resins  of  Cubehs,  —  A.  Resin  insoluble  in  potash,  probably  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  oil  of  cubebs  (xvi,  272) ;  it  is  also  produced  by 
digesting  oil  of  cubebs  with  nitric  acid  and  alcohol.  —  Coarsely  pow- 
dered cubebs  is  freed  from  volatile  oil  as  much  as  possible  by  distilling 
it  with  water,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  to  a  current  of  superheated 
steam,  and  the  insoluble  residue  is  collected,  dried,  and  exhausted  with 
94  p.  c.  alcohol,  which  takes  up  resins,  cubebin,  cubebic  acid,  and  a 
I  little  volatile  oil,  and  leaves  them  behind  on  evaporation.    This  residue 

f  is  heated  to  boiling  with  strong  caustic  potash,  and  diluted  with  a  large 
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qaantity  of  water,  and  after  standing  24  hours,  the  alkaline  liquid, 
which  contains  cubebic  acid,  is  decanted  from  the  resin  which  has  sepa- 
rated, and  the  latter  body  is  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water, 
and  dissolved  in  hot  alconol,  whereupon  cubebin  (xri,  278)  crystallises 
on  cooline.  From  the  oily  mother-liquor,  which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  oil  ana  resin,  the  oil  is  separated  by  boiling  with  water,  and  more 
completely  by  heating  to  240 ''j  and  the  remaining  resin  is  then  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  and  with  water,  again  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated. 

Pale,  brownish-yellow,  tasteless,  soft  resin,  melting  at  GO**.  It  is 
violently  attacked  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  reddened  by  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  therefore  probably  still  contains  cubebin.  Insoluble  in  aqueous 
alkalis  ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  chlo- 
roform (Beruatzik).  See  aiao  Tiommsdorff  (J.  Pharm.  21,  69) ;  Dublano 
{J.  Chim.  mSd.  3,  491). 

B.  Resin  8ol%ibU  in  potash,  Bematzik's  Cubebic  acid.  Previously 
noticed  by  Monheim  (xvi,  292),  and  distinguished  as  a  waxy  resin.  — 
The  alkaline  solution  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  A  is  mixed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  till  turbidity  is  produced,  whereupon  the  still 
strongly  alkaline  solution  deposits  the  cubebic  acid  on  standing  and 
subsequent  concentration.  Tne  acid  is  redissolved  in  caustic  potash, 
freed  from  the  soft  resin,  which  separates  on  diluting  the  solution,  and 

Srecipitatcd  by  chloride  of  barium.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is 
issolved  by  repeated  boiling  with  water ;  the  solution  is  concentrated 
and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  precipitate  is  washed 
with  boiling  water;  —  Extractum  Cuhtharum  celher. :  on  standing,  throws 
down  a  ciystalline  deposit  containing  cubebic  acid  It  is  thrown  upon 
a  filter  to  separate  the  remaining  fluid  portion,  and  then  treated  with 
ether  or  cold  alcohol,  which  leaves  cubebin.  The  tincture  is  submitted 
to  distillation,  the  residue  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  and  the  solution 

Precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium.    The  precipitate  dissolved  in 
oiling  water  or  boiling  alcohol  yields  crystals  of  the  baryta-salt,  from 
which  the  add  may  be  separated. 

Properties,  White,  amorphous  mass,  resembling  wax,  sticky  between 
the  teeth.  It  softens  in  the  hand,  and  melts  at  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature.    Tastes  like  wax. 

Decompositions,  Turns  brown  in  the  air.  —  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol^ 
forming  a  fine  purple-violet  solution,  which  turns  brown  at  90°  to  100^ 
and  afterwards  blackens  ;  water  precipitates  from  the  violet  solution 
violet-grey  flocks,  which  dissolve  in  alkalis  with  green,  and  in  alcohol 
with  red  colour.  No  sugar  is  formed  thereby,  or  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  —  Sulphuric  acid,  added  to  a  solution  of  the  potash-salt 
of  the  acid  mixed  with  bichromate  of  potash,  throws  down  at  first  a 
resin,  which  on  the  addition  of  more  acid  and  warming,  dissolves  to  a 
deep  green  liquid,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  water. — The  acid  is  dis- 
solved bv  nitric  acid  of  40  p.  c.,  only  on  warming,  and  by  the  fuming 
acid  in  tne  cold,  with  yellow  colour;  excess  of  a&ali  colours  this  solu- 
tion (or  a  solution  of  the  potash-salt  mixed  with  excess  of  fuming 
nitric  acid)  blood -red,  without  precipitating  the  cubebic  acid. 

The  acid  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  —  It  dissolves  very  slightly  in  weak  or  strong  caustic  potash  and 
soda  in  the  cold,  but  on  boiling  it  with  a  strong  solution  and  afterwards 
dilutirig,  a  clear  solution  is  obtained,  from  wMch  a  salt  of  the  add  is 
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deposited  on  concentration.  The  salts  of  the  alkalis  separate  from 
moderately  strong  aqueous  solutions,  or  from  solution  in  alcohol,  in 
crystals  which  dissolve  to  a  turbid  alkaline  liquid  in  water.  Mineral 
acids  throw  down  cubebic  acid  from  its  alkaUne  salts  in  the  form  of 
a  white  resin,  long  before  the  solution  ceases  to  be  alkaline.  —  The  acid 
dissolves  in  ammoma-water  only  on  warming,  and  is  precipitable  by 
water  or  aqueous  alkalis. 

Baryta-aaU,  —  Preparation  see  above.  Obtained  from  boiling  water  or 
alcohol  in  white  crystalline  gi*oups,  which  form  a  turbid  solution  in 
water. 

Magnesia-saU.  —  The  alkaline  salts  of  cubebic  acid  throw  down 
from  magnesia-salts  an  amorphous  white  precipitate,  which  melts 
when  warmed.  It  turns  brown  in  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  boiling 
water. 

The  alkali-salts  of  cubebic  acid  precipitate  metcUltc  salts* 
The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  chloroform^  alcohol^  and  ether  (Bematok, 
N^Mepert.  14,  98). 

Resm  of  Fern-root.  —  (Jeiger  (Mag,  Pharm,  17,  78). 

Acrid  resin  of  Jatropha  Curcas.  Soubeiran  (/.  Pharm.  16,  504; 
Br.  Arch.  33,  207). 

Ajcrid  soft  resin  of  the  root  of  Iris  fioremtina.  A.  Vogel  (J.  Pharm.  1, 
184). 

Besins  of  Jimiper-berries. 

Resms  of  Jurdper-herries.  —  Contained  in  the  old,  but  not  in  the 
fresh  berries,  being  formed  from  volatile  oil  (Rebling,  N.  Br.  Arch. 
67,  228).  —  a.  The  resui  obtained  by  boiling  the  alcoholic  extract 
with  water  is  dingy-green,  brittle,  and  triturable  to  a  grey-green 
powder.  Has  a  faint  odour  of  juniper-berries,  but  no  taste ;  softens 
and  melts  when  warmed.  In  boiling  potash-ley  it  becomes  harder  and 
more  compact,  without  dissolving.  It  dissolves  in  cold  aqueous  am- 
monia, forming  a  light  green  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
acids.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils,  less  easily  in 
fixed  oils  (Trommsdorff). 

h.  Steer's  Juniperin,  When  juniper-berries,  after  being  washed 
out  with  water,  are  distilled  to  obtain  the  volatile  oil,  the  residue,  if 
strained  while  hot,  deposits  in  the  still,  on  cooling  and  evaporation,  a 
sediment,  which  must  be  treated  with  cold  and  boiling  alcohol  in  suc- 
cession. The  resulting  extracts,  when  cooled  and  distilled,  deposit 
successively  wax  and  green  resin,  and  finally  juniperin  as  a  yellow 
powder,  which  then  cakes  together  to  a  resin,  and  as  such  is  separated 
and  washed.  It  is  converted,  by  trituration  with  water,  into  a  yellow 
powder,  which  dissolves  completely  in  60  pts.  of  water,  and  is  taken 
up  by  ether  when  agitated  therewith.  The  juniperin  left  on  evapora- 
tion of  the  ether  is  light  yellow,  and  bums  with  flame,  emitting  the 
odour  of  juniper.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  light  yellow  colour, 
changing  to  red-brown  on  standing,  and  in  ammonia  with  gold-yellow 
colour  (Pr.  Steer,  Wien.Acad.  Ber.  21,  383). 
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Besin  of  Laurel.    Bonaetre  {J.  Fharm.  10,  30). 

Resiru  of  the  hark  of  Lopez-rooU  The  ethereal  extract,  washed  with 
water,  is  resolved  by  cold  alcohol  into  a  sparingly  soluble  resin, 
melting  at  170°,  and  containing  64*25  p.  c.  C,  and  7'99  H.,  and  an 
easily  soluble  resin  melting  at  48**,  containing  69*54  p.  c.  C,  and 
7*43  H.  Both  resins  are  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  and  precipitable 
therefrom  by  acids,  and  are  not  decomposible  by  acids  with  formation 
of  sugar.  —  An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  which  has  been  exhausted 
with  ether  leaves  on  evaporation  a  third  resin,  which,  after  washing 
with  warm  water,  is  brittle  and  tasteless,  melts  at  135°,  and  contains 
62*38  p.  c.  C,  and  3*92  H.  It  dissolves  freely  in  aqueous  alkalis,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids ;  does  not  form  sugar,  and  is  nearly 
insolujjje  in  ether  (Schnitzer,  Fharm.  Viertelj,  11,  1). 

Eesin  ofLycoperdon  cervtnum.     Biltz  (N.  Tr,  11,  2,  68), 

Acrid  resin  of  Manna.  —  Manna  is  suspended  in  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  and  shaken  repeatedly  with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  resin, 
together  with  a  little  acid  (both  in  very  small  quantity).  The  yellow 
ethereal  solution  leaves  on  evaporation  a  yellow  resin,  which  is  washed 
with  water,  and  dissolved  in  hot  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, separated  from  the  white  powder  deposited  on  cooling,  is  rendered 
milky  by  water :  it  is  coloured  darker,  and  precipitated  by  ammoniacal 
nitrate  of  silver,  only  on  standing  for  some  time,  and  yields  with 
alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  especially  on  addition  of  anmionia,  9 
brown  precipitate,  which  on  one  occasion  contained  35*75  p.c.  C., 
4*46  H.,  13*15  0.,  and  46*64  PbO,  and  on  another  occasion,  26*27 
p.c.  C,  3-12  H.,  13*19  0.,  and  58*42  PbO  (Leuchtveiss,  Ann.  Fharm. 
53,  131). 

Besin  ofMedicago.    Bemays  (Repert.  [3]  6, 329). 

Acrid  resin  of  Radix  Meu.  Beinsch  {Jahrb.  pr.  Fharm.  2,  802  ;  14, 
S88). 

Besin  of  the  Brazilian  Clove  (Fersea  caryoph^llata).  Trommsdorff 
(N.  Tr.  23,  1,  12). 

Besin  of  Oenanthe  crocata.    Cormerais  (J.  Chim.  mid.  6,  459). 

Besin  of  Oenanthe  fistulosa.    Gerding  (/.  pr.  Chem.  44,  175). 

Besins  of  Grana  Faradisi.  —  Grains  of  Paradise  contain  a  resin  pre- 
cipitable from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  and  a  second  resm  not  precipitable  (Sandrock,  N.  Br.  Arch.  78, 
18). 

Besin  of  Spanish  pepper.  Capsicin.  —  Obtained  as  a  yellowish-red 
or  red-brown,  thick  resin,  having  an  extremely  burning  taste,  by 
exhausting  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  pepper  with  ether,  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution.  It  becomes  thicker  m  sunlight.  Dissolves  slightly 
in  water,  to  which  it  communicates  its  harshness.  It  dissolves  easily, 
with  red-brown  colour,  in  caustic  potash,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  ot 
turpentine:  hardens  to  a  solid  compound  with  baiyta  (Buchholz, 
Taschenhuchj  1816,  1 ;  Braconnot,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  6,  1,  and  122 ; 
Bepert.  26,  157).    Dilute  acids  extract  from  the  red-brown  resin  a 
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j^isonons  non-alkalme  substance,  which  inflames  the  skin :  it  does  not 
yield  crystals  with  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
alkalis  in  yellowish-brown  flocks  (Landerer,  Pharm.  VierUlj.  3,  34). 

Resins  of  Fetasites  vulgaris.  —  The  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  dried 
root,  when  submitted  to  distillation,  leaves  a  sticky  mass,  consisting  of 
petasite  balsam.  When  this  is  boiled  for  some  hours  with  moderately 
strong  caustic  soda,  a  portion  of  it  (the  petasitic  acid)  dissolves,  whilst 
a  volatile  oil  is  driven  off,  and  a  pale-yellow  resin,  Reinsch's  petasite, 
remains  undissolved.  The  two  bodies  are  separated;  the  alkaline 
solution  is  precipitated  by  phosphoric  acid ;  and  the  yellow-brown  flocks 
are  collected,  washed  with  water,  disi^olved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
is  left  to  evaporate.  Petasitic  acid  forms  brown  crystalline  flocks, 
having  an  acrid,  harsh  taste :  it  gradually  turns  brown  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  in  dilute  caustic  soda,  and  yields  a 
volatile  oil  by  dry  distillation.  —  Petaeite  smells  like  the  root,  is  not 
acted  on  by  strong  caustic  soda,  and  yields  by  dry  distillation,  a  yellow 
oil  having  an  odour  of  radishes.  Its  alcoholic  B(^ution  mixed  with  a 
little  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  assumes  a  fine  emerald-green 
colour,  which  changes  to  blue,  and  ultimately  to  brownish-green,  when 
hydrochloric  acid  is  employed  (Reinsch,  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  4,  257). 

Jiesins  of  Pimpinella  Saxifraga.     Bley  (N.  Tr.  12,  2,  80). 

The  resin  of  the  root  of  Podophyllum  peUatum  (PodophylUn)  is 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  tincture  to  a  syrup,  precipitating 
with  water,  and  washing.  It  is  very  bitter,  and  acts  as  a  purgative. 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  partially  saponified  by  alkalis. 
—  Ether  extracts  from  the  root  a  black,  less  active  resin  (Cadbury, 
Pkamu  Joum,  18,  179 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1859,  46). 

Resins  of  Poplar-buds,  —  From  the  buds  of  the  black  poplar: 
Pellerin  (J.  Pharm.  8,  434) ;  Schrader  (A,  OehL  6, 578) ;  from  the  buds 
of  Populus  balsamifera :  Hegstrom  (Crell.  N.  Entd.  3,  171) ;  from  the 
bark:  Wittstein,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  6,  47).  Hallwachs  obtained  from 
poplar-buds,  the  crystals  already  mentioned  (xv,  444) ;  Piccard  ob- 
tained chrysic  acid,  C"H*0«  (ZUricher  Milth.y  J.  pr.  Chem.  93,  869 ; 
Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  8,  138). 

Acrid  soft  resin  from  Semen  Rieini.    Soubeiran  (J.  Pharm.  15,  507). 


Besins  of  Squill  (Scilla  Maritima). 

The  investigations  on  Scillitin,  the  active  ingredient  of  the  bulb 
of  Scilla  maritima  {Handbuch.  viii.,  [2],  87),  have  not  determined 
whether  it  is  to  be  classed  with  the  resins,  the  alkaloids,  or  the  bitter 
principles.  —  Mandel  (Oompt.  rend.  51,  87)  distinguishes  two  peculiar 
bodies,  the  poisonous  and  irritating  sculinn^  and  the  non-poisonous 
Bcillitin,  but  adds  nothing  further  concerning  them.  Schroff  {N.  Repert. 
14,  241)  also  distinguishes  a  narcotic  principle  {scilUtin)  and  an  acrid 
non-volatile  principle.  Righini  {Repert.  68,  87)  regards  scillitin  afl 
impure  veratrin. 

a.  According  to  Tilloy  (/.  Pharm.  12,  635.  — JV^.  J.  Pharm.  23, 
406 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  98)  squill  contains  no  volatile  acrid  principle, 
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but  crystals  of  citrate  [oxalate  (Scfaroff)]  of  lime,  which  irritate  andr 
inflame  the  skin  when  rubbed  upon  it.    The  active  constituents  aie 
an  acrid  resin  and  a  bitter  substance. 

Dried  squill-powder  gives  up  to  ether  an  agreeably-smelling  yellow 
fat  (or  fatty  acid  ?)  which  may  be  freed  from  Shoring  bitter  substance 
by  means  of  hot  water.  When  the  powder  which  has  been  exhausted 
with  ether  is  exhausted  with  alcohol,  a  very  acrid  and  bitter  tincture  is 
obtained,  leaving  on  evaporation  an  acrid  resin,  which  is  freed  from 
adhering  fat  by  ether,  and  from  sugar  by  water.  This  resin  is  veiy 
poisonous ;  it  softens  in  hot  water,  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  alcohol,  and 
is  not  altered  by  acids.  —  The  bitter  substance  is  extracted  by  hot 
water  from  squill  previously  treated  with  ether  and  alcohol ;  it  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  liquid  by  charcoal,  which  gives  it  up  again  to  boUing 
alcohol  (Tilloy). 

b.  Vogel  {Schw.  6,  101)  and  Lebourdais  (N.  Ann.  C/um.  Phya.  24, 
62 ;  Ann.  Pkarm.  67,  252)  prepare  tbe  bitter  substance  as  follows: — 

1.  Vogel  exhausts  the  concentrated  juice  with  alcohol,  evaporates 
the  tincture,  dissolves  the  residue  in  water,  predpitates  tannic  acid  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  removes  excess  of  lead  by  means  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  add,  again  filters,  and  evaporates.  There  then  remains 
scillitin,  together  with  sugar  and  salts,  in  the  form  of  a  colourless, 
friable  mass,  which  has  a  very  bitter,  afterwards  sweetish  taste,  and 
causes  vomiting  and  purging.  This  mass  softens  quickly  in  the  air, 
and  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  in  vinegar.  — 
2.  Lebourdais  precipitates  the  highly  coloured  and  very  viscid  decoction 
of  squill  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  agitates  the  cold  filtrate  with 
purined  animal  charcoal  till  it  loses  its  colour  and  bitterness.  The 
charcoal  is  then  washed  and  dried,  and  boiled  with  alcohol,  which  takes 
up  the  sdllitin,  and  leaves  it  behind  on  evaporation.  —  Amorphous, 
nentrsd,  non-hygroscopic  mass,  which  decomposes  easily  when  heated, 
dissolves  with  purple  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol,  afterwards  blackening, 
and  is  decomposed  by  nitric  add.  —  A  portion  placed  upon  the  tongue 
produces  the  sensation  of  a  caustic. — Bley  (N.  Br.  Arch,  61,  141) 
operated  in  the  same  way  as  Lebourdais,  avoiding  too  great  heat,  and 
obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  long  colom-less  flexible  needles, 
having  a  very  bitter  taste,  becoming  amorphous  when  gently  warmed, 
And  not  afterwards  susceptible  of  crystallisation.  —  According  to 
Wittstein  (Repert.  [8]  4,  200),  the  bitter  of  squill  is  not  precipitable 
by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  nor  by  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  wiich  latter, 
however,  predpitates  the  acrid  constituent. 

c.  Marais  (iV^  J.  Pharm.  81,  130)  and  Landerer  {Eepert.  47,  442) 
believed  they  had  obtained  an  alkaloid,  which  Tilloy  was  not  able  to 
Isolate. 

1.  Marais  exhausts  either  the  dried  squill  with  56  p.  c.  alcohol,  or 
the  fresh  bulbs  with  alcohol  of  90  p.  c,  mixes  the  tincture  with  milk 
of  lime,  agitates  with  ether,  separates  the  supernatant  layer  of  liquid, 
and  evaporates,  whereupon  scillitin  and  fat  remain,  the  latter  of  which 
is  removed  by  again  dissolving  the  residue  in  alcohol.  —  Amorphous, 
hygroscopic,  pale-yellow  mass,  having  a  penetrating  bitter  taste,  and 
an  alkaline  reaction.  —  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  violet 
solution,  from  which  water  precipitates  green  flocks,  and  in  nitric  add 
with  red  colour,  which  quickly  disappears ;  it  is  insoluble  in  hydro- 
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cbloric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  and  caustic  alkalis,. becoming 
decomposed  and  losing  its  bitter  taste.  When  heated  with  hydrate  of 
potash,  it  evolves  ammonia.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water.  Produces 
with  sesquichloride  of  iron  an  orange-yellow,  and  with  bichloride  of 

Slatinum  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  combines  with  acetic  acid.  It 
issolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Taken  internally,  it  acts  as  an  emetic 
and  violent  purgative,  and  afterwards  b&  a  narcotic  (Marais). — 
2.  Landerer  digests  the  crushed  inner  portions  of  squill  with  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  boils  down  the  filtrate  to  one-half,  saturates  it  with  lime, 
and  sets  it  aside  for  three  days  ;  then  collects  and  dries  the  residue, 
When  this  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  filtrate  deposits  on  evapo- 
ration a  very  small  quantity  of  extremely  bitter  needles,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  needles  have 
an  alkaHne  reaction  and  neutralise  acids,  forming  therewith  crystaili- 
sable  salts,  which  melt  when  heated  (evolving  vapours  which  excite 
coughing),  and  carbonise,  but  do  not  leave  a  trace  of  lime.  This  body 
does  not  appear  to  be  obtained  from  dried  squill. 

Eesin  of  Radix  Sumhulua.  Sumbul  balsam,  —  When  an  ethereal 
extract  of  the  root  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  is  freed  from  wax  by 
dissolving  it  in  75  p.  c.  alcohol  and  again  evaporating,  there  remains 
a  clear  pale-yellow  mass  of  the  consistence  of  Venice  turpentine; 
Reinsch's  sumbul  balsam,    A  few  drops  of  this  body,  heated  in  a  warm 

flass  tube  assume  an  olive-green,  afterwards  indigo-blue  colour. 
iThen  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  yellow  and  a  green  oil, 
and  at  last  a  dark-blue  oil  which,  according  to  Sommer  {N.  Br.  Arch. 
98,  1),  contains  umbelliferone,  the  retort  at  the  same  time  being  filled 
with  blue  vapours.  —  On  dropping  the  balsam  into  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
liquid  assumes  a  fine  purple  colour,  whereupon  water  throws  down 
blue  fiocks.  Oil  of  vitriol  likewise  produces  a  lilac  or  purple  precipitate 
in  the  alcohohc  solution.  —  When  the  balsam  is  melted  with  pieces  of 
caustic  potash,  and  the  mass  is  treated  with  a  little  water,  angelate 
of  potash  (x,  415)  is  dissolved,  whilst  sumbulamate  of  potash  remains 
behind.  The  latter  body,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  sumbulamic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  turpentine- 
like mass,  which  crystallises  in  soft  yellow  needles  on  standing  for 
some  weeks.  Its  potash-salt  is  crystalline;  its  solution  in  absolute 
alcohol  acquires  a  violet  to  blue  colour  when  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
is  passed  mto  it,  and  yields  by  distUlation  a  colourless  oil  which 
may  be  freed  from  acid  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and  is  coloured  violet 
or  blue  by  oil  of  vitriol :  probably  the  vinic  ether  of  sumbulamic  add 
(Reinsch,  Jahrb.pr.  Pharm.  6,  300;  7,  79;  13,  68). 

Jiesin  of  Taraxacum  officinale,    Polex  (N.  Br.  Arch.  19,  51). 

Besin  of  the  Tea  plant.    Mulder  (Pogg,  48,  633). 

Besin  of  Tormentil  root.    Meissner  {Berl,  Jdhrb,  29,  2,  69). 

Hard  resin  of  blue  Orape^kins.  Nees  v.  Esenbeck  {Br.  Arch.  20, 
196). 

Acrid  Besin  of  Truffles,    Riegel  {Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  7,  226). 

Turpeth'Tesin,  (Appendix  to  xvi,  406.)  From  the  root  of  IpomoBa 
Turpethum.  The  root  yields  4  p.  c.  of  resm,  ^th  of  which  is  soluble  in 
ether. 
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The  root  is  exhausted  with  cold  water  sxii  dried,  afterwards 
coarsely  comminated  and  exhausted  with  alcohcd.  After  distilling  off 
the  alcohol  from  the  l»rown  tincture,  the  resin  is  precipitated  by 
water,  and  repeatedly  boiled  with  water  and  dried,  then  shaken  four 
or  five  times  with  ether,  and  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solutioa 
with  ether  an  equal  number  of  times.  The  resin  thus  obtained  is 
turpethm. 

Brown-yellow,  inodorous,  tasteless  at  first,  afterwards  bitter. 
Cannot  be  decolorised.  Triturable  to  a  greyish  powder,  extremely 
imtating  to  the  mucous  membranes.    Melts  at  183  . 


Spirgatis. 

mean  (4). 

68  C 

..  408  

66-66  

56-60 

66  H  

66  

7-77  

7-81 

82  O 

..  256  

36-57  

...«.   35-59 

0»H«0«  . 

..  720  

100-00  

100-00 

Of  the  Bame  oomposition,  therefore,  as  jalapin  (xvi,  407)  and  Boammonin  (xri. 
405)  but  distiiiguished  therefrom  bj  its  inaolubmtj  in  ether. 

Turpethin  melted  on  platinum-foil  acquu*es  a  brown  or  black  colour, 
evolves  an  acrid  odour,  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  bright  smoky  fiame, 
leaving  charcoal.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  ail  of  vitriol^  forming  a  fine 
red  solution,  which  is  coloured  by  water  first  a  deeper  red  and  after- 
wards brown  and  black.  —  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  mineral 
acids  into  turpetholic  acid  and  sugar : 

C"H«0»  4-  12H0  =  Cra?*0«  +  3C«EDK)» 

Under  the  influence  of  strong  haaea  it  takes  up  water  and  forms  salts  of 
turpethic  acid. 

Turpethin  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol^  but  not  in  ether  (Spirgatis, 
N,  Bepert.  13,  97  ;  J.  pr.  Chem,  92,  97. 

Turpethic  add,  —  Obtained  from  turpethin  by  dissolving  it  in  baryta- 
water,  in  the  same  manner  as  jalapic  s^id  is  obtaine4  from  jalapin. 

—  Amorphous,  yellow,  shining,  translucent,  very  hygroscopic  mass. 

—  Inodorous,   and  of   sourish    bitter   taste.     Has  a  strongly  add 
reaction. 

SpirgatiB. 


68  0 ,.. 

..  408  

68-97  

53-88 

60  H 

..   60  

..  288  

7-94  

3809  

7*90 

86  O 

88-22 

C«H»0»  . 

...  756  

100-00  

......  100^ 

Contains  1  at.  HO  more  than  jalapic  aoid. 

Turpethic  acid  bums  on  platinum  foil  with  a  bright  smokv  flame.  — 
When  treated  with  mineral  acids,  it  breaks  up  into  turpetholic  aoid  and 
sugar; 

C«H«oa8  +  8H0  «  O^H'K)'  +  8  0>»H?^'». 

The  sugar  is  susceptible  of  fermentation,  tastes  sweet,  and  sodella 
of  caramel  when  heated.  —  Turpethic  add  dissolves  in  t^ofor 
{Spirgatis). 

Turpetiiio  acid  forms  a  semi-acid  and  a  monchacid  baryta-salt. 
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68  0 

68  H    

84  0     

2BaO    

Semi^aeid. 

408     

....       58     

272     

153     

45-78    .... 

6-51     .... 

30-52    .... 

17-19    .... 

Spirgatia. 

....      45-58 

6-63 

....      80-49 

....      17-30 

0"H«Ba«O» 

68  0    

69  H    

....    891    

Mono-acid. 

.,     408       

..      59       

..     280       

..      76-6    

10000    .... 

49-54    .... 

716    .... 
8400    .... 

9-80    .... 

....     10000 

SpirgatiB. 

49-55 

7*22 

85  0    

BaO    

8410 
913 

C«H«»BttO»«  . 

..    823-5    

10000    .... 

....       100-00 

Turpeiholic  add,  —  Obtained,  together  with  sugar,  by  boiling  turpe- 
thin  or  turpethic  acid  with  acids,  in  the  same  manner  as  jalapinolic 
acid  is  obtained  from  jalapin  (xvi,  401).  It  is  purified  by  washing  and 
melting  it  with  water,  dissolving  in  weak  alcohol,  decolorising  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  crystallising  three  or  four  times  from  dilute 
alcohol. 

White  mass,  consisting  of  microscopic  needles  and  tufts.  Melts 
at  about  88^.    Inodorous ;  tastes  harsh.    Has  an  acid  reaction. 

Spirgatia. 


82  0 

...    192    

...      82    

...      64    

66-67    

66-53 

82  H 

nil    

11*21 

8  0- 

.....      22-22 

.  ...      22-26 

C»BPK)«  

...    288    

10000    

100-00 

Containa  2  at.  water  more  than  jalapinoUo  acid  (xTi,  401). 

Decomposes  when  heated,  in  the  same  manner  as  jalapinolic  add, 
emitting  an  extremely  irritating  odour,  and  leaving  porous  charcoal. 

Soda-salt.  —  Dazzling- white,  silky  mass,  appearing  under  the  micro- 
scope as  rhombic  plates  with  angles  of  558  and  125 "". 


82  0 

81  H    . 

7  O  

NaO. 


192 
81 
56 
81 


Spirgatia, 

61-94    61-90 

1000    9-99 

1806    1803 

10-00    10-08 


CP]P>NaO«     ....    810    .... 
Bartfta-aaU  —  Amorphous. 

82  0 192       ... 

81  H 81 

....    lOOW    .... 

...      53-99    .... 

8-72    .... 

....      15-75    .... 

...      21-54    .... 

....    10000 

SpirgatiB. 
....      53-60 
8-76 

7  0 56 

16*02 

BaO 76-5    .... 

....      21*63 

355*5    100*00 

easily   in    alcohol^ 


...;..    10000 
less    easily 


0WH«BaO»  .... 

The    acid    dissolves 
(Spirgatis). 

Bedn  of  Valerian  root  (Trommsdorff,  Ann.  Pharm,  x,  10,  222). 


in    ether 
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E.  Aldehyde-resin. 

LiEBiG.    Aim.  Pkarm,  14,  158. 

Blby.    N.  Tr.  25,  2,  79. 

Weidenbusch.    Ann.  Fharm.  66j  152 ;  Pharm,   Centr.  1848,  852 ;  J. 

pr.  Chem.  46,  252 ;  Ckem.  Gaz.  1849,  S4 ;  Lieb.  Xapp's  Jahresber. 

1847  and  1848,  648. 
Fb.  Q'&iz.    N.  Bepert.  12, 145. 

Formation.  1.  By  heating  aldehyde  witl^  caustic  potash  (viii,  278) 
(Liebig).  Tlie  penetrating  odour  eyolyed  in  the  reaction  i£  due  to  tlie  formation 
of  a  thick  golden-yellow  oil,  haying  an  odour  of  cinnamon  and  rapidly  converted  bj 
oxidation  in  the  air,  or  with  nitric  add,  into  a  resin  differ^it  m>m  aldehyde-reain 
(Weidenbusch). 

—  2.  By  warming  acctal  (ix,  40)  with  alcoholic  potash  in  presence  of 
air  (Liebig). 

Dobereiner  {Schw.  38,  827 ;  64,  466)  previously  noticed  the  forma- 
tion of  a  resin  on  burning  alcohol  containing  potash  in  his  vinegar- 
lamp  (viii,  207) :  his  oxygen-ether  (viii,  274)  is  likewise  oxidised  by 
potash,  and  more  quickly  by  oil  of  vitriol,  to  an  indifferent  yellow 
resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  bleaching  in  sunlight.  —  Wood- 
spirit  and  fusel-oil,  in  contact  with  platinum,  air,  and  potash,  also  form 
resins,  though  more  slowly  than  alcohol  (Gotz). 

The  brown  colour  developed  in  alcoholic  potash  oii  standing,  or  on 
evaporating  the  solution  in  air,  is  due  to  the  aldehyde-resin  formed 
(Liebig).  On  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soda  and  saturating  it  with 
an  acid,  a  brown  resin  is  obtained,  soluble  in  alkalis  and  of  varying  com- 
position. The  same  solution  heated  in  sealed  tubes  yields  a  red  resin 
insoluble  in  alkalis.  A  body  having  the  same  composition  as  the  last 
is  obtained  also  from  wood-spirit :  it  contains,  on  the  average,  74*88 
p.  c.  C,  8*74  H.,  and  16*38  0.,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
C"HK)"  (calc.  75-0  p.  c.  C,  833  H.,  and  16-67  O.).  It  is  probably 
formed  from  3  atoms  of  aldehyde  by  the  elimination  of  4  at.  water. 
Formic  acid  is  also  produced  in  the  reaction ;  but  if  a  Uttle  acetate  or 
formiate  of  soda  is  added  to  the  alcoholic  soda,  the  resin  produced  con- 
tains 82-31  p.e.  0.  and  8-69  H.  (Mylius,  Chem.  News,  1865,  148 ;  Zeit- 
schrift  Ch.  Pharm.  8,  526). 

When  aldehyde  is  heated  to  160^  in  a  sealed  tube  for  100  hours,  a 
resin  free  from  oxygen  is  formed,  together  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
acetic  acid.  The  resin  contains  4  atoms  of  carbon  to  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  56,  703 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  128,  256). 

Preparation.  1.  Aldehyde  (Weidenbusch),  or  the  liquid  rich  in 
aldehyde  obtained  by  distilling  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of 
manganese  (viii,  276, 3)  (Liebig)  is  heated  with  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
and  the  resin  thereby  produced  is  washed  with  water ;  the  smell  of  vola- 
tile oil,  however,  is  not  completely  removed  even  by  washing  with  boil- 
ing water  (Weidenbusch).  On  precipitating  the  resin  from  its  solution 
in  caustic  potash  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  boiling  the  filtered  solution 
in  warm  alcohol,  after  addition  of  water,  to  expel  the  alcohol,  and 
drying  the  precipitated  resin  at  100°  in  a  vacuum  (see  analysis  h)  it  is  no 
longer  soluble  in  water  and  but  incompletely  soluble  in  alcohol  (Liebig). 
—  2.  Solution  of  caustic  potash  of  sp.  gr.  1-26  is  introduced,  together 
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with  some  platinum-black,  into  a  vessel  filled  with  vapour  of  alcohol, 
which  is  opened  from  time  to  time.  The  potash  quickly  assumes  a 
yellow  colour,  and  deposits  a  dark-brown  granular  resin,  which  must  be 
washed  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  air  as  possible.  Thus  obtained, 
it  contains  about  9  p.  c.  of  a  resin  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  is  probably 
a  product  of  oxidation,  and  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  alcohol 
(Gbtz). 

Bley  distils  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'24  and 
4  parts  of  alcohol,  and  after  rectifying  the  distillate  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  mixes  it  with  caustic  potash,  so  long  aa  a  yellow  precipitate  is 
produced.  He  then  washes  the  precipitate  with  water,  dissolves  it  in 
ether,  and  evaporates  the  solution.  This  aldehyde-resin  is  brittle, 
pale-brown,  and  easily  fusible  :  it  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  black- 
ened by  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  soluble  in  warm  hydrochloric  and  acetic 
acids,  and  precipitable  from  the  latter  solution  by  water.  It  dissolves 
very  slightly  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia  and  potash ;  in  cold  absolute 
alcohol,  but  in  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  only  on  warming ;  and  rapidly  in  ether 
and  acetate  of  ethyl,  as  well  as  in  warm  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of 
almonds. 

Properties.  Dark-brown,  hard  resin,  triturable  to  a  pomegranate- 
yellow  [pale-brown  (Liebig)]  powder  ^Weidenbusch\  Red,  friable 
mass,  resembling  dragon's  blood,  turning  paler  ana  at  last  fawn- 
coloured  in  the  air  (Gbtz).    Tasteless. 


Liebig. 

Weidenbusch. 

Gbtz 

0. 

h. 

a. 

. 

b. 

o^lOO* 

over  oil  of  vUrol 

in  vacuo. 

c ... 

65-68 

78-84    . 

76-40    .... 

....      65-62 

53-21 

H... 

708 

7-76    . 

7-97    ... 

....        7-99 

7-58 

0  ... 

.      27-34 



18-90    . 

15-63    ... 

....      26-89 



89-26 

10000 

........ 

100-00    . 

100-00    ... 

.     10000 

10000 

Liebig  supposes  a  to  eontain  potash.  —  GVtz  gives  for  the  resin  a,  which  is  in- 
soluble in  alccmol,  the  formula  C'^H^O'^  :  b  is  the  portion  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
precipitable  as  a  lemon-yellow  powder  by  ether  and  chloroform ;  GOtz  assigns  to  it 
the  formuhi  C«H»0». 

Aldehyde-resin,  dried  at  a  moderate  heat  in  the  air  and  afterwards 
at  100'',  exhales  a  spirituous  odour  and  sometimes  takes  fire  and  burns 
like  tinder.  —  When  strongly  heated  it  bums  like  a  resin,  leaving  a 
shining  charcoal  (Liebig).  —  The  brown  alcoholic  solution  is  decolorised 
by  a  little  chlorine^  whereupon  water  throws  down  a  white  powder 
containing  chlorine  (Weidenbusch).  —  Neither  the  resin  insoluble  in 
alcohol  nor  that  soluble  therein  is  decomposed  by  fused  alkalis 
(Gotz). 

Aldehyde-resin  gradually  dissolves  when  washed  with  watery 
forming  a  dark-brpwn  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(Gotz),  partially  soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol,  hum  which  it  is  precipitated 
by  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alkalis  (Weidenbusch).*    See  above. 

The  resin  prepared  according  to  1  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether  (Liebig ;  Weidenbusch) ;  that  prepared  according  to  2  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  (Gbtz). 
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Second  Appendix  to  Compounds  ooNTAiNiNa  40  atoics  of  Carbon, 
Humous  Substances. 

Vauqueun.    Ann.  Chim.  21,  29  ;  CreU.  Ann.  1798, 1,  424. 

Klaproth.    a.  Qehl.  4,  329. 

Th.  Saussurb.    a.  Oehl.  4,  684, 

Einhop.    a.  Gehl.  6,  381. 

Proust.    /.  Fht/s.  63,  820;  N.  Oehl.  3,  374. 

Braconnot.    Ann.  Ckim.  61, 187;  N.  Gdil.  9,  132. — Awn.  Chim.  80, 

289.  — ^nn.  CMm.  Pkys.  12,  189;  Schw.  27,  344;  Gilh.  63,  365.— 

Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  31,  40. 
Berzelius.     Thorns.  Ann.  2,  314.  — Scher.  Ann.  7,  224. — Pogg.  13,  84. 

—  Pogg.  29,  3,  and  238. 
Sprengel.     Kastn.  Arch.  7,  163  ;  8,  145. 
BouLLAY.    J.  Pharm.  16,  165. 

Malaguti.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  59,  313  ;  J.  Pharm.  21,  443. 
Hermank.    J.pr.  Chem.  12,  277;  22,  65;  23,  375;  25,  189;  27,  165; 

34,  156. 
Peligot.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  67,  157 ;  73,  208 ;  abstr.  /.  pr.  Chem.  18> 

188. 
Mulder.    J.  pr.  Chem.  16, 246  ;  21,  203,  and  331 ;  32,  325. 
P.  Thekard.     Conq>t.  rend.  44,  980 ;  49,  289  ;  52,  444 ;  Par.  See.  BuU. 

1861,  33,  and  QO.  —  Campt.  rend.  52,  792,  53,  1019. 

The  uncrystallisable  brown  or  black  substances  produced  by  the 
decay  of  many  organic  compounds,  more  especially  of  vegetable  tissues, 
and  resembling  the  bodies  formed  by  the  action  of  adds  or  alkalis  on 
sugar  and  woody  fibre,  are  distinguished  by  the  general  name  humus^ 
humous  substance,  mould,  or  peat-substance  {Torfmaterie),  which  terms 
include  a  large  number  of  bodies  having  a  similar  external  appearance. 
They  are  distinguished  from  crenic  acid  by  the  easy  solubility  in  water 
of  the  latter  body,  which,  however,  is  converted  into  insoluble  apo- 
crenic  add  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  composition  of  these  bodies 
being  seldom  known,  and  their  formulae  not  determined  with  certainty, 
they  are  here  treated  in  succession. 

Formation  and  Sources.  I.  Humus  is  formed  by  the  decay  of  many 
organic  compounds,  more  particularly  of  vegetable  tissues,  and  con- 
sequently occurs : 

1.  In  Vegetable  SoiL  Concerning  the  fonnation  of  humus  in  the  soil 
see  Soubeiran  {N.  J.  Pharm.  17,  321 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  50,  291 ;  Lieb.  Kopp*s 
Jahresher.  1S50,  651);  Blondesxi  {Compt.  rend.  57,  414;  Chem.  Centr. 
1864,  252).  An  aqueous  extract  of  the  cultivated  soQ  of  Versailles 
contained  a  substance  allied  to  sugar  or  dextrin  (Verdeil  &  Risler, 
Compt.  rend.  35,  95  ;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1852,  786).  See  also 
Eisler  (N.  Arch.  ph.  nat.  1,  305;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1858,  507). 

2.  In  Stable  mainure:  Th6nard's  fumic  add,  Braconnot's  azulmic 
acid,  different  from  the  azulmic  add  of  this  Handbook  (xi,  375). 

3.  In  rotten  wood  (Berzelius ;  Hermann).  —  The  black-brown  pulve- 
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rulent  residue  of  an  oak-trunk  which  had  rotted  in  a  marsh,  contained 
crenic  add,  which  it  gave  up  to  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  an  add 
dosely  allied  to  apocrenic  acid,  but  more  completely  precipitable  by 
hydrochloric  acid  and  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  (BerzeUus,  Pogg,  29,  262), 
—  A  deal  pump-pipe,  which  had  remained  for  a  long  time  out  of 
water,  contained  in  the  inner  of  the  wood  a  large  quantity  of  crenic 
acid,  and  in  the  outer  layers  prindpally  apocrenic  acid  (Winckler, 
Jahrb,  pr.  Pharm.  20,  10;  Lieb.  Xopp's  Jahresber.  1850,  392).  See  also 
A.  Vogel  (N.  RepeH.  6,  102). 

4.  In  peat,  of  which  it  forms  the  chief  part,  together  with  undecom- 
posed  woody  fibre  (Einhof ;  Proust ;  Braconnot).  In  bituminous  wood 
(Jameson,  Scher,  J.  7,  419 ;  Braconnot).    In  lignite. 

Concerning  crenic  add  and  humous  substances  from  peat  (see 
Beinsch  («7.  pr.  Chem.  24,  274) ;  on  the  humic  acid  of  peat :  Wackenroder 
(J.pr.  Chem.  24,  22);  Soubeiran  (N.  J.  Pharm.  18,  16).  On  humus 
from  lignite,  see  Reinsch  (J,  pr.  Chem  19,  478). 

A  black  humus-like  substance,  probably  rotten  peat,  found  floating 
on  the  water  of  Loch  Dochart,  in  Scotland,  after  the  occurrence  of  an 
earthquake,  contained  76*7  p.  c.  C,  4-7  H.,  and  18-6  0.,  besides  traces 
of  ash  and  nitrogen  (Gregory,  Ann.  Pharm.  61,  365;  Lieb.  Kopp^B 
Jahresber.  1847  and  1848,  808).  —  Haidinger's  dopplerite  is  an  earthy 
substance,  occurring  in  a  peat-bed  at  Aussee  in  Styria.  In  the  fresh 
state  it  is  gelatinous  and  brown-black,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it 
becomes  elastic  and  caoutchouc-like,  and  contains  vegetable  fibres, 
distinguishable  under  the  microscope.  After  drying  at  100%  whereby 
78*5  p.  c  of  water  is  expelled,  it  has  a  glassy  lustre,  resembles  pitdi, 
and  contains  (after  deducting  ash  and  1'03  p.c.  of  nitrogen)  51*63  p.  c.  C, 
6*34  H.,  and  43*03  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  G'^WH)^.  Caustic 
potash  is  without  action  upon  it  after  drying,  but  with  the  fresh  sub- 
stance it  evolves  ammonia,  and  dissolves  a  portion,  which  is  preci- 
pitated again  by  hydrochloric  acid  (Schrotter,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  1849, 
285  ;  Lieb,  Kopp*8  Jahresber.  1849,  781).  —  Pigotite,  a  brown  mass  found 
in  layers  on  the  granite  cliffs  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Cornwall, 
probably  formed  from  the  remains  of  plants,  contains  Johnston's 
mudesous  acid  in  combination  with  alumina.  The  acid  is  dark-brown, 
soluble,  not  deliquescent,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula  C**H*0". 
Its  silver-salt  contains,  in  addition,  3  at.  AgO. ;  the  alumina-ssJt  4  at. 
AlH)*,  and  8  at.  HO.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  white  gelatinous  mudesic 
acid  C^'HH)^.  Nitric  acid  forms  the  same  add  as  a  brown  deUquescent 
mass  (Johnston,  PhU.  Mag.  Nov.  1840 ;  J.  pr,  Chem,  22,  182). 

5.  In  the  bark  of  many  trees,  especially  in  that  of  Pimis  nylvestris 
(xv,  487) ;  in  cinchona-barks  (xvi,  484)  (BerzeUus) ;  in  the  bark  of  Salix 
fragiliBy  and  abundantly  in  the  bark  of  the  beech  (Braconnot),  and  in 
that  of  the  oak  and  horse-chesnut  (Thomson). 

An  aqueous  decoction  of  anacahuita-wood  yields  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  of  lead  oxide  combined  with  tannic  and 
humic  acids,  the  latter  of  which  separates  on  dissolving  the  predpitate 
in  acetic  add.  When  purified  by  washing,  dissolving  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  precipitatmg  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  contains,  after 
drying  at  llO"*,  4511  p.  c.  C,  4-56  H.,  and  60-33  0.,  corresponding  to 
the  fonnula  C"ff •O"  (Ludw.  Miiller,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  10,  532). 

From  the  alkaline  excrescences  of  unhealthy  trees,  more  especially 
of  the  ehn,  there  exudes  a  black  mass,  ^aproth's  tiAntn,  which 
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Smithson  {J,  Phys,  78,  311)  recognised  as  a  componnd  of  a  humous  sab- 
stance  with  potash. 

On  mould  of  blighted  com,  see  Grager  {Ann.  Pharm.  8,  67) ;  Lucas 
{Ann.  Pharm.  37,  90) ;  from  SphcBria  deusta,  Knop  {Pkarm.  Centr.  1851, 
648).  A  brown  suostance  from  Mucor  septicm  also  belongs  to  this 
place  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Chim.  80,  289). 

II.  By  imperfect  carbonisation  or  combustion,  as  weQ  as  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  wood  and  other  organic  substances :  himius,  consequently, 
occiuB  in  soot  (Braconnot).  See  xv,  159.  —  Charcoal  prepared  at  a  low 
temperature  for  making  gunpowder,  contains  ulmic  acid  (Boullay). 

HI.  Many  spring  waters  especially  those  rising  in  peat-bogs,  as 
well  as  the  ochre  which  is  deposited  from  them,  contain  soluble  humous 
substances,  which  are  rendered  insoluble  by  exposure  to  the  air  :  Ber- 
zelius's  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids. 

The  water  of  the  Seine  yields  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  (not  in 
excess)  a  precipitate,  from  which  caustic  potash  extracts  an  add 
resembling  apocrenic  acid,  and  containing  53*1  p. c.  C,  2*7  H.,  24  N., 
and  41-8  0.  (Feligot,  BuU  de  la  Soc.  d'Encourag.  (1864)  63,  642. 

An  acid  occurring  in  the  mineral  water  of  Konneburg  agrees  in 
many  respects  with  crenic  acid,  but  its  compounds  with  potash  and 
soda,  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  moist  state,  take  up  oxygen,  and 
are  converted  into  apocrenates  and  nitrates  (Dobereiner,  J.pr,  Chenu  1, 
113).  Conoerniiig  H&nle's  Brwnnensaurey  which  difTero  from  crenic  acid,  see  Keuim, 
Arch.  8,  899 ;  on  the  crenic  add  of  the  Moldau  water,  see  Pleischl  {JS.  Br.  Arch, 
17,  81)  ;  on  crenic  acid  in  rain-water  see  Salm-Horstnmr  {Pogg.  64,  254). 

IV.  Limonite  and  earthy  vivianite,  clay  iron-stone,  pea-ore,  also 
sand  and  ferruginous  clay  contain  small  quantities  of  humus  (Wiezmann, 
Kastn.  Arch,  12,  442).  On  the  compound  of  humus  with  ferric  oxide,, 
see  Noggerath  &  Monr,  Ann.  Pharm.  25,  93).  An  oolitic  i-ed  iron-stone 
from  Belgium  contained  4  per  cent,  of  crenate  of  ammonia  (Phipson, 
Compt.  rend.  62,  975 ;  Kopfa  Jahresber.  1861,  976). 

Y.  Human  urine  contains  a  humous  substance,  which  dissolves 
easily  in  aqueous  potash,  and  is  precipitable  by  acids  as  a  curdy  black 
mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (Proust,  Ann,  Chim  Phys.  14,  264). 
Prout's  melanic  acid  {Phil,  Ann,  4,  71 ;  Schta.  36,  188),  precipitated  from 
unhealthy  dark-coloured  human  urine  by  acids,  appears  to  be  identical 
with  the  last.  A  humus-hke  substance  from  the  excrement  of  the 
nightingale  also  belongs  to  this  place  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  17, 
886). 

When  horses'  urine  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  add,  and 
caustic  potash  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  a  precipitate  of  brown  flocks  is 
thrown  down,  which,  after  washing,  gives  up  a  large  quantity  of  mag- 
nesia to  warm  hydrochloric  acid.  After  being  freed  from  hydrochloric 
acid  by  washing,  and  dried,  it  forms  a  brown-black  powder,  which 
dissolves  very  slightly  in  water  and  in  hydrochloric  and  nitiic  acids, 
easily  in  caustic  alkaUs  and  their  carbonates,  also  in  alcohol,  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solutions  by  magnesia-salts.  The  urine 
of  all  graminivorous  animals,  and  guano,  contain  a  similar  substance 
(v.  Bibra,  Ann.  Pharm.  63,  109). 

VI.  By  the  action  of  alkalis  on  woody  fibre,  with  access  of  air 
(Braconnot) ;  of  alkalis  on  dextro-glucose  (or  inverted  sugar) ;  of  acida 
on  cane-sugar  (Malaguti ;  Boullay).    See  xr,  818. 
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Wood-charcoal  made  at  a  temperature  of  320°  is  converted  by 
melted  hydrate  of  potash,  with  acceBs  of  air,  and  more  slowly  by 
aqueous  carbonate  of  potash,  into  an  acid  humous  substance,  which 
dissolves  in  ammonia  and  aqueous  alkalis  (Millon,  Compt  rend*  51,  249 ; 
Kopp's  Jahresber.  1860,  68). 

VIL  The  products  formed  by  treating  charcoal  with  nitric  add 
I  very  closely  resemble  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids  (Berzelius). 

VIII.  The  brown  residue,  insoluble  in  acids  and  water,  which 
remains  when  cast-iron  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  behaves  towards 
ammonia  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ferric  salt  of  apocrenic  acid,  but 
it  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state  (Berzelius).     See  v.  216 ;  xi,  875. 

IX.  When  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  phosphorus  is 
heated  to  240°  for  some  hours  in  a  glass  tube,  a  dark-brown  mass  is 
formed,  which,  when  thrown  into  water,  evolves  a  large  quantity  of 
spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  yields  a  brown 
solution  containing  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  soda  together  with 
humous  substance.  The  latter  body  is  precipitated  from  the  brown 
filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  with  water  containing  hydro- 

1  chloric  acid  till  it  begins  to  dissolve  more  freely ;  again  dissolved  in 

I  dilute  caustic  soda,    and   precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  —  It  is 

!  amorphous  and  black-brown,  and  has  a  conchoi'dal  fracture,  resinous 

lustre,  and  slightly  acid  reaction.     It  contains  44*7  p.c.  of  ash  and 

15  p.  c.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  100  parts  of  the  organic  substance 

forming  the  remainder,  63*88  C,  4*00  H.,  and  32'12  0.,  corresponding 

approximately  to  the  formula  O^H^K)".    Its  aqueous  solution  is  pre- 

I  cipitated  by  most  salts  (Dragendorff,  Chan,  Centr.  1861,  865). 

X.  The  compound  of  carbonic  oxide  and  potassium  formed  in  the 
preparation  of  potassium,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  freed  as  far  as 
possible  from  crystallisable  salts  by  evaporating  the  solution,  yields 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  a  brown  humus-Hke  precipitate.  This  body 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water,  and  in  weak 
alcohol,  but  not  in  absolate  alcohol  or  ether.  Its  solutions  are  dark- 
brown  or  black,  and  opaque,  and  are  completely  precipitated  by  acids, 
including  acetic  add.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alkahs,  and  is  precipitated 
by  metallic  salts.  The  copper-compound,  obtained  by  mixing  its  solu- 
tion in  weak  alcohol  with  sulphate  of  copper,  contains  at  100**,  on  the 
average,  45*49  p.c.  C,  245  H.,  2*76  N.,  19*11  CaO.,  and  30-19  0., 
corresponding  to  the  formula  C*NH"0",3CuO  ( W.  Mayer.  In  Omelin's 
Manuscripts). 

Certain  decomposition-products  of  gallic  acid  (xii,  401)  and  tannic 

I  acid  (xv,  458) ;  the  carbonaceous  mass  obtained  by  treating  alcohol 

with  oil  of  vitriol  (viii,  240) ;   the  substances  produced  by  the  action 

of  hydrochloric  acid  on  albumin  (see  Albumin)  are  all  distinguished 

as  humous  substances. 

On  the  hmnu0-like  producto  fonned  by  heating  chloride  of  carbon  with  alco- 
holic potash,  see  Berthelot  {N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phyt.  54,  87 ;  Ann,  Pharm.  109, 121)  : 
on  similar  substances  resulting  from  the  action  of  sodium  on  chloroform,  in  presence 

I  of  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  acetone,  &c.,  see  Hardy  (Compt  rend,  64,  470 ;  Chem,  Centr, 

\  1862,  672.  —  Par,  Soc,  BuU.  1863,  839). 
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Hnmons  Substances  in  particular. 

A.  Boullay*8  Ulmic  Acid. 

Boullay  (J.  Pharm.  16,  165;  Schw.  60,^107;  Pogg.  20,  68)  dis- 
tinguishes as  ulmic  add  the  brown  substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  acids  on  cane-sugar  (xt,  256),  besides  many  other  bodies  evidently 
not  belonging  to  this  place.  Ulmic  acid  (the  source  and  mode  of  pre- 
paration of  which  is  not  given)  is  said  to  contain  56*5  p.  c.  C,  4*81  H., 
and  38*69  0.;  the  copper-salt^  dried  at  120''  in  a  vacuum, 
10-5  p.c.  CuO.;  the  lead-salt  26-86  p.c.  PbO.;  the  silver-salt 
28*57  AgO. ;  the  two  latter  salts,  however,  were  partially  decom- 
posed by  washing. 

6.  Substances  produced  by  the  action  of  Acids  on  Cane  Sugar, 

Malaguti's  ulmm  is  obtained  by  boiling  cane-sugar  with  very  dilute 
acid  (xv,  254) ;  it  is  freed  from  ulmic  acid,  produced  at  the  same  time, 
by  ammonia,  or  better  by  caustic  potash,  after  which  the  insoluble 
portion  is  washed  with  water,  veiy  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  in 
succession.  It  contains,  on  the  average,  56*88  p.  c.  0.,  4'72  H.,  and 
88-39  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C*H'«0»  (67-14  p.c.  C, 
475  H.). 

Malaguti's  ulmic  add  is  formed  exclusively  when  the  flocks  formed 
are  removed  from  the  further  action  of  the  acid.  It  is  obtained, 
together  with  a  little  ulmin,  by  boiling  10  parts  of  sugar,  30  parts  of 
water,  and  1  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  repeatedly  removing  the  scum 
which  is  formed.  After  drying  at  150"  it  contains  56-98  p.  c.  C, 
4-76  H.,  and  37-76  0.,  and  is,  therefore,  isomeric  with  ulmin,  into 
which  it  is  transformed  by  boiling  with  water  for  a  few  hours.  It 
dissolves  in  ammonia  and  caustic  potash.  The  copper-salt  contains 
10-76  p.  c.  CuO. ;  the  silver-salt  24-32  p.  Cr  of  silver  (Malaguti,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys,  59,  413). 

According  to  Mulder,  the  coloured  substances,  insoluble  in  acidu- 
lated water,  produced  by  boiling  cane-sugar  with  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
Ehuric  acid,  are  either  brown  ulmin-substances  containing  2  atoms  of 
ydrogen  more  than  the  number  of  oxygen-atoms,  or  black  humin- 
substances  containing  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
The  ulmin  of  the  former  and  the  humin  of  the  latter  class  are  insoluble 
in  aqueous  alkalis,  whilst  ulmic  and  humic  acids  are  soluble  therein ; 
ulmin  and  humin,  however,  are  converted  by  alkalis  into  the  corre- 
sponding acids ;  and  ulmin-substances  are  transformed  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids,  with  access  of  oxygen,  into  humin-substances,  and 
ulmic  acid  by  strong  acids  into  ulmin.  —  If  the  sugar  has  already  been 
converted  by  dilute  acids  into  glucic  acid,  strong  acid  forms  exclusively 
humin  (Mulder,  J.pr.  Chem.  21,  203  and  854;  32,  83n. 

Mulder  gives  the  following  formulaB:— ulmin,  (>»H"0";  ulmic 
acid,  0»H'H)»;  humin,  C^'H^H)";  humic  acid,  C«>H»0".  These 
formulse,  as  well  as  the  entire  distinction  between  ulmin-  and  humin- 
substances,  appear  to  me  untenable.  Mulder,  it  is  true,  refers  to  many 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  classes   of  bodies,  in  colour, 
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behavionr  towards  acids,  acetates,  &e. ;  bat  to  all  appearance,  it  is 
not  these  differences,  but  trifling  variations  in  the  analyses  (probably 
of  substances  containing  ash)  that  determine  whether  a  body  belongs 
to  the  idnun  or  to  the  humin  group.  The  fonnulsB  of  these  bodies 
appear  to  be  derivable  from  that  of  sugar  by  the  abstraction  of 
water  (Kn). 

Calculation  for  Molder'fl  Uhnin  and  Humin  Bubstanew  6om  sugar. 

24  0    145  ....    6416      24  0  146  ....    6682      24  0   146  ....  6971 

9  H   9 ....      3-98       8  H 8  ....      3-69       7  H 7  ....  8-36 

9  O   72  ....    81-86       8  O  64  ....    2949       7  O 66  ...  2693 

C»H9C»  ....  226  ....  10000     0»«H80«  ....  217  ....  10000     O^^H'O'  ....  208  ....  10000 

0  e  6*04,  as  in  Mulder^s  analyses  of  these  bodies. 

1.  When  12  parts  of  sugar,  40  parts  of  water,  and  1  part  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  heated  to  80°  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  brown 
flocks  are  obtained,  which  are  collected,  washed,  and  dried  at  165°* 
They  contain  65-3  p.  c.  C,  4*3  H,,  and  30-4  0.,  and  are,  according  to 
Mulder,  a  mixture  of  ulmin  and  ulmic  acid.  —  They  are  partially  soluble 
in  ammonia. 

1  a.  The  flocks  obtained  in  1  are  rendered  insoluble  in  ammonia  by 
digestion  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ulmic  acid,  according  to  Mulder, 
being  converted  into  ulmin.  The  body,  dried  at  140°,  now  contains 
65'11  p.  c.  C,  4-32  H.,  and  30*57  0.,  from  which  numbers  Mulder 
calculates  the  formula  C*"H^K)". 

2.  Ten  parts  of  sugar  are  boiled  with  30  parts  of  water  and  1  part 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  product  is  dried  at  165®.  It  contains  64*72 
p.  c.  C,  4'50  H.,  and  30'78  0.,  and  is,  according  to  Mulder,  a  mixture 
of  ulmin  and  ulmic  acid  not  perfectly  dry,  —  It  is  partially  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  caustic  potash. 

2  a.  The  portion  of  2  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  when  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid,  dried,  triturated,  and  digested  with  dilute  hydro- 
ciiloric  add  to  remove  potash,  is  ulmic  acid,  containing,  at  195**,  68*95 
p.  c.  C,  4*23  H.,  and  26*82  0.    Accordmg  to  Mulder  C*»H>*0". 

2  6.  The  portion  of  2  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia,  when  washed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  is  ulmin.    After  drying  at  140°  (at 
which  temperature  the  air-dried  substance  loses  9*2  p.  c.  of  water)  it 
contains  65*45  p.  c.  C,  4-47  H.,  and  80*08  0.,  and  is  represented  by  the  % 
formula  C^H"0"  (Mulder). 

3.  Four  parts  of  sugar  are  boiled  with  1  part  of  strong  hydrochloric 
add  and  10  parts  of  water  (apparently  with  excess  of  air),  and  the 
product  is  washed  and  dried  at  165°.  It  contains  65*36  p.  c.  C,  4*38 
H.,  and  30*26  0.,  and  consists,  according  to  Mulder,  of  a  mixture  of 
ulmin  and  humic  acid.  —  It  is  insoluble,  for  the  most  part,  in 
ammonia. 

3  a.  The  portion  of  3  insoluble  in  ammonia,  after  washing  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  add  and  drying  at  160®  (whereby  water  containing 
acetic  acid  is  expelled),  contains  66*71  p.  c.  C,  4*40  H.,  and  28*89  O. 
=  C«H"0"  +  i|HO  :  Mulder's  uhnin. 

4.  Ten  parts  of  sugar  are  boiled  with  20  parts  of  water  and  2  parts 
of  oil  of  vitriol.    A  portion  of  the  product  is  black  and  insoluble  in 
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caustic  potash,  and  contains,  at  140"*,  64*67  p.cO.,  4*82  H^  and  31*01 
0. :  Mulder's  humin,  0*"H*H)*.  A  second  portion  is  solnble  in  caustic 
potash,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  as  a  brown-black  jelly  by  adds, 
and  contains,  at  140%  68*25  to  64*01  p.  c.  C,  4*61  to  4*38  IL,  and  32*14 
to  31-61  0.  =  C«H"0". 

A  portion  of  the  jelly  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  reddish  insoluble 
residue  contains,  at  140°,  65*66  p.  c  C,  4*26  H.,  and  30-08  0.,  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  C^H"0". 

The  above  substances  are  capable  of  yielding  salts  and  double 
salts. 

Amnuma-salU  By  treating  2  with  aqueous  ammonia,  evaporating 
the  filtrate,  and  drying  the  product  at  140°,  the  ammonia-salt  of  ulmie 
acid  is  obtained.  It  contains  64*84  p.  c.  C,  3*97  N.,  6*06  BL,  and  26*13 
0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C**BP*0",NH*0.  The  ammonia-salt 
of  kurrdc  add  is  obtained  by  treating  3  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
contains  64*94  p,  c.  0.  and  4*63  H.,  agreeing  with  the  formula 
C4»H'«0",NH*0. 

Potash'Salt.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  ulmic  acid  in  caustic 
potash,  evaporating  the  neutral  solution,  and  drying  the  residue 
at  140*'.  Contains  12*81  p.  c.  KO.,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C«ffH)»KO. 

Baryta-saU.  —  Prepared  by  neutrahsing  the  potash-salt  with  acetic 
acid  and  precipitating  with  chloride  of  barium.  It  cannot  be  washed. 
Dried  at  140°,  it  contains  13*59  p.  c.  BaO.,  agreeing  with  Hie  formula 
8C»H'K)»2BaO. 

Copper-salt.  —  Obtained  from  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  baryta-salt.  When  dried  at  140®,  it  contains  10*20  p.  c.  CuO., 
corresponding  to  the  formula  C**H**0*',CuO. 

Lead-Bolt.  —  Prepared  from  neutral  acetate  of  lead  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  baryta-salt.  At  140""  it  contains  31*02  p.  c.  PbO,  and  is 
represented  by  the  formula  8C^H>*0»,4PbO. 

Ammonio'plumhic  soli.  —  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  from 
the  ammonia-salt  of  ulmic  acid,  an  ammoniacal  precipitate  containing, 
at  140^  56*03  p.  c.  C,  3*74  H.,  and  17*76  PbO. 

Silver-salt,  —  Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  the  ammonia-salt 
of  humic  acid,  a  precipitate  free  from  ammonia,  which,  after  drying  at 
100°,  loses  6-83  p.  c.  of  water  at  140°.  The  salt  dried  at  100°  contains 
49*05  p.  c.  C,  3-23  H.,  24-58  0.,  and  23*14  AgO,  and  corresponds  to  the 
formula  0«H'^^AgO- 

Ammonio-argentic  salt,  —  Precipitated  by  nitrate  of  «lver  from  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  1  or  2.  Dark-brown  and  contains  ammonia. 
Dried  at  140°  it  contains  57*09  to  67*89  p.  c.  C,  3-61  to  3*M  H.,  1-59 
N.,  23*19  0.,  and  14*62  to  13*59  AgO.,  and  is,  according  to  Mulder,  a 
salt  of  ulmic  acid  represented  by  the  formula  2C*®H*H)",NH*0,AgO. 

Decomposition-products  of  Humin-suhstances  from  Sugar,  —  a.  By  the 
action  of  Chlorine,  Ulmin,  ulmic  acid,  humin,  and  humic  add,  when 
subjected  to  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  in  presence  of  water, 
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yield  one  and  the  same  substance,  Mulder's  chlorolmmic  acid.  This 
body  is  formed  rapidly  with  alkaline  ulmic  acid,  more  slowly  with  humic 
acid  suspended  in  water,  and  only  after  20  to  40  hours  when  humin  is 
employed. — It  forms  an  inodorous  pale-red  or  biick-red  jelly,  tritu- 
rable  to  an  orange-yellow  powder.  When  dried  at  120*'  it  has  the 
composition  a,  and  at  155^  the  composition  h. 

a.  50-53  p.  c.  C,  3-30  H.,  35-96  0.,  9-87  CI  =  C»C1H»>0". 
h.  53-41  p.  c.  C,  3-49  H.,  32-36  0.,  10-74  CI  =  C«C1H»K)". 

The  former  acid  was  prepared  from  the  potash-salt  of  ulmic  acid,  the 
latter  from  the  ammonia-salt  of  humic  add. 

The  acid  dissolves  when  washed  with  water.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
ammonia- water  and  caustic  potash,  also  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 
—  Its  baryta-salt,  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  contains,  after 
slight  washing  and  drying  at  118°,  43-09  p.c.  C,  3-04  H.,  29  98  0., 
8-64  CI.,  and  15*25  BaO.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  0»ClH>»0",BaO 
(Mulder). 

b.  By  the  action  of  Nitric  acid.  When  digested  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  humin  and  ulmin  substances  become  hot,  turn  red,  and  give  off  a 
large  quantity  of  foimic  acid.  When  heated  with  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  more  than  an  equal  weight  of  water,  they  turn  red  and  afterwards 
dissolve,  and  at  length  yield  formic  and  oxalic  acids. 

The  red  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  con- 
tains 53-71  p.  c.  C,  3-44  H.,  5-02  N.,  and  37-83  0.  The  body  formed 
with  dilute  acid  is  Mulder's  humin-nitric  acidj  afterwards  regarded  as 
identical  with  apocrenate  of  ammonia.  After  once  washing,  pressing, 
and  drying  (whereby  acid  water  is  expelled)  it  forms  a  rust-red  powder. 
It  dissolves  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether :  it  is  soluble  also 
in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  in  aqueous  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  with  blood- 
red  colour,  ammonia  being  evolved  by  the  action  of  potash.  Its  me- 
tallic salts  are  brown  jellies. 

The  acid  contains,  at  120*»,  55*43  p.  c.  C,  2-98  N.,  3-49  H.,  and 
38-10  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C^NffK)**;  the  ammonia'Salt, 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  ammonia  and  evaporating,  contains, 
at  120%  51-67  p.  c.  C.  and  4-33  H.  =  C«NEP*0",2NH*0 :  the  silver-salt, 
at  115°,  30-31  p.c.  AgO. ;  the  lead-salt  precipitated  from  the  potash- 
salt  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  at  110**,  28-97  p.c.C,  1-80  N.,  1-88  H., 
22-67  0.,  and  44-68  PbO.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C*»NH?"0«*, 
4PbO  (Mulder). 

c.  Bi/  the  action  of  Oil  of  Vitiiol.  When  ulmin  or  ulmic  acid  is 
mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  the  black  pasty  mass  is  diluted,  after  some 
hours,  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  hard  black  powder,  partially 
soluble  in  ammonia,  is  obtained.  It  contains,  at  1*55 "^y  64-35  p.  c.  C, 
417  H.,  and  3148  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C*°H*»0"  (Mulder), 
orC»*Hn)*(Kr.). 

d.  By  the  action  of  Caustic  Potash,  —  a.  The  blood-red  solution  of 
humin  and  humic  acid  in  very  strong  caustic  potash,  when  heated  to 
incipient  fusion  in  a  silver  vessel,  and  mixed,  after  cooling,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  not  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  and  is  dissolved  with  difficulty  by  nitric  acid,  forming  a  red 
solution.  When  dried  at  145**  it  contains  70-83  p.  c.  C,  4-62  11.,  and 
24-55  0.,  agreeing  with  the  formula  C**H'*0*  (Mulder). 
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p.  If  the  potash-Bolution  is  heated  for  a  longer  time,  till  hydrogen 
begins  to  be  ev6lved  and  carbonic  acid  formed,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  dissolved  body  is  thrown  down  as  a  black  mass,  which,  after  wash- 
ing and  drying  at  140^  contains  77-70  p.  c.  C,  4-07  H.,  and  18-28  0. 
=  C**H^^  (Mulder). 

7.  Lastly,  if  the  fusion  is  continued  so  lon^  as  the  alkali  continues 
to  froth  up,  and  until  a  faint  glowing  is  perceptible,  with  empyreumatic 
odour,  the: black  insoluble  powder  contains,  at  160®,  86-84  p. c.  C, 
3-18  H.,  and  9-98  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C»*IPO»  (Mulder). 


C.  Products  formed  hy  the  Action  of  Potash  on  Vegetable  Fibre* 
PeligoVs  UlmicAcUL 

Braconnot  heats  sawdust,  paper,  or  linen  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
hydrate  of  potash  and  a  little  water  in  a  silver  crucible,  till  the  mass 
becomes  soft  and  the  sawdust  dissolves  with  frothing  \  then  cools  the 
product,  dilutes  with  water,  and  precipitates  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  brown  flocks  stUl  contain  about  4  per  cent,  of  ash.  They 
dissolve  in  ammonia  and  in  alcohol. 

When  woody  fibre  purified  as  much  as  possible  is  heated  with  half 
its  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  a  little  water,  with  constant 
stirring,  till  the  mass  becomes  soft,  but  not  until  the  fibres  are  com- 
pletely dissolved,  acids  throw  down  from  the  filtrate  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate, which  melts  in  boiling  water,  and  contains,  at  100**,  64'57  to 
66-3  p.c.  C,  and  6-2  to  6-3  H.  (PeligotV 

When  the  mixture  is  heated  more  strongly  and  for  a  longer  time, 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  potash,  a  black  precipitate,  Peligot's  ulmic 
acid,  is  obtained.  It  contains  at  120**,  on  the  average,  70-7  p.  c.  C, 
6-1  H.,  and  23-2  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C*TaP*0*  (Peligot). 
Probably  C»*B?K)«  (70-59  C,  6-88  H)  (Kr.). 

The  potash-salt,  prepared  from  hydrate  of  potash  and  excess  of 
ulmic  acid,  contains,  after  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  and  drying  at  120**, 
16-8  p.  c.  KO. — The  silver-salt,  precijpitated  from  the  ammonia-salt  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  contains  31*4  p.  c.  of  silver  (Peligot). 

^     D.  Crenic  Acid, 

BERZELitTs.    Pogg,  29,  3,  and  238 ;  Lehrbuch.  8^  Aufi.  8,  393. 
QueUsdMre,    Sumusquelhaure,    Krensdure* 

Source.  In  many  springs,  especially  abundant  in  the  Porla  spring 
in  Oerebro  Lan  (Sweden),  and  in  the  ochre  deposited  therefrom.  —  In 
ochre  from  the  soil  of  Lisma;  in  a  bog-ore  from  SmaJand ;  in  a  white 
mealy  earth,  consisting  chiefiy  of  silica,  from  DegeriUL. 

On  the  occurrence  of  crenic  acid  in  rotten  wood,  see  below. 

Prq>aration»  From  the  ochr^  deposit  of  the  Porla  Spring.  The  finely 
powdered  deposit  is  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  till  it  assumes  ^e 
flocculent  appearance  of  precipitated  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  it  is  then 
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filtered  and  washed,  and  the  filtrate  is  supersaturated  with  so  much 
acetic  acid,  that  on  adding  acetate  of  copper,  a  brown  (not  a  green)  pre- 
cipitate is  produced ;  and  the  apocrenic  acid  is  thrown  down  by  the 
addition  of  acetate  of  copper.  After  neutralising  the  filtrate  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  heating  it  to  50^  till  the  supernatant  liquid 
appears  of  a  pure  blue  colour,  the  crenic  acid  is  precipitated  as  copper- 
salt,  which  is  washed  and  decomposed  under  water  by  hjdrosulphuric 
acid.  The  liquid  can  be  filtered  from  sulphide  of  copper  only  after 
standing  24  hours  in  a  stoppered  vessel,  after  which  tne  pale-yellow 
filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  There  remains  a  dark-yellow 
fissured  mass,  containing,  besides  crenic  add,  the  compounds  of  the 
acid  with  lime,  ma^esia,  and  manganese.  This  mass  is  treated  with 
absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  crenic  acid  and  a  little  crenate  of 
magnesia ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  rapidly  evaporated  in  a  vacuum ; 
the  yellowish-brown  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  small 
portions  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  so  long  as  brown  apocrenate  of 
lead  is  produced,  and  until  the  precipitate  produced  by  a  drop  of  the 
acetate  either  re-dissolves,  or  appears  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour  only ; 
and  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  well  washed  and  decomposed  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  add,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum. 

Properties.  Pale-yellow  transparent  mass,  becoming  yellow  and 
opaque  on  prolonged  drying.  Tastes  sharply  and  distinctly  acid ;  a 
strong  solution  is  styptic,  a  dilute  solution  tasteless.     Reddens  litmus. 

Decompositions.  The  aqueous,  and  still  more  the  alcoholic  solution 
turns  dark  in  the  air,  and  leaves  a  brownish  residue.  When  submitted 
to  dry  distillation,  the  acid  softens,  swells  up,  emits  fumes,  and  yields 
a  yellow  acid  distillate,  containing  ammonia  and  a  thick  yellowish- 
brown  oil,  leaving  charcoal.  —  When  heated  with  nxtrk  acid,  it  evolves 
a  little  nitric  oxide,  and  on  evaporating  the  liquid,  there  remains  a 
yellowish  mass,  which  still  behaves  towards  alkalis  and  acetate  of 
copper  like  crenic  acid.  —  The  acid  in  combination  with  alkalis  under- 
goes alteration  in  the  air  like  gallic  acid,  becoming  brown  and  passing 
into  apocrenic  add. 

The  add  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water.  Its  concentrated 
solution  is  syrupy.  —  It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  cold  nitric  acid. 

The  salts  of  crenic  acid  are  amorphous.  The  add  expels  acetic  acid 
from  the  acetates.  —  The  crenates  of  the  alkalis  are  easily  alterable  in 
the  air.  Their  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  resemble  vegetable 
extracts.  The  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  less  easily  soluble ;  those 
of  the  metals  are,  for  the  most  part,  sparingly  soluble  precipitates, 
dissolving  more  or  less  on  washing.  —  The  acid  forms  neutral  and  acid 
salts. 

Ammofda-saU. — Becomes  acid  on  evaporation,  and  leaves  a  brown, 
extract-like  mass,  still  containing  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia. 

Potash-salt.  —  Prepared  by  dropping  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  abso- 
lute alcohol  into  acetate  of  potash,  also  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol. 
—  Nearly  white  precipitate,  yellow  and  horny  after  drying.  Neutral. 
Dissolves  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'86. 

The  soda-salt  behaves  like  the  potash-salt ;  the  haryta-salt  like  the 
lime-salt. 

2  H  2 
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Lime-saU. — Neutral.  —  Pale-yellow  flocks,  obtained  by  precipita- 
ting chloride  of  calcium  with  excess  of  the  potash-salt  It  dissolves 
in  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  and  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  yellow 
transparent  varnish,  which  is  often  white  and  earthy  within.  —  With 
excess  of  crenic  acid,  it  forms  an  acid  salt  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  with 
lime-water  pale-yellow  flocks  of  a  basic  salt.  —  On  neutralising  crenic 
acid  as  completely  as  possible  with  hydrate  of  lime,  evaporating  the 
solution  in  a  vacuum,  lK)iling  the  yellow  transparent  residue  a  few  times 
with  alcohol,  and  drying  at  100°,  there  remains  a  lime-salt  containing 
20'59  p.  c  of  lime. 

The  magnesia-BaU  is  easily  soluble  in  water ;  the  acid  salt  slightly 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Alumxna'SaU,  —  Aqueous  crenic  acid  and  moist  hydrate  of  alumina 
yield  a  yellow  insoluble  compound,  or  with  a  larger  proportion  of  acid 
a  soluble  compound.  The  latter  body  is  not  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, and  even  after  evaporation  therewith  is  perfectly  soluble  in 
water. 

Silicic  acid  precipitated  from  a  liquid  containing  crenic  add  takes 
up  a  portion  of  the  acid,  which  is  omy  partially  extracted  from  it  by 
potash. 

Lead-salts.  —  Basic  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  from  crenates  of 
the  alkalis  a  yellowish  white  basic  salt.  —  The  precipitate  produced  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  in  aqueous  crenic  acid  redissolves  at  first :  on 
continuing  to  add  the  neutral  acetate  so  long  as  (owing  to  the  presence 
of  apocrenic  acid)  a  brown  or  dark-yellow  precipitate  is  produosd,  then 
filtering,  dropping  the  filtrate  into  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  washing  the 
precipitate  thereby  formed  with  alcohol,  and  drying  it  in  a  vacuum  and 
afterwards  at  100'',  a  neutral  salt  is  obtained,  containing  51*2  p.  c. 
of  oxide  of  lead. 

Ferrous  salt.  The  aqueous  acid  dissolves  iron,  forming  a  soluble 
acid  salt,  which  oxidises  in  the  air. 

Ferric  salt.  Aqueous  crenic  acid  produces  in  ferric  salts  free  from 
acid,  dark  streaks,  which  quickly  disappear,  after  which  a  pale  reddish- 
grey,  almost  white  precipitate  is  produced.  After  drying,  the  precipi- 
tate is  earthy,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  It  dissolves  completely  in 
ammonia,  and  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  reddish-yellow  residue,  from 
which  water  dissolves  a  neutral  double  salt,  leaving  a  basic  salt  behind. 
—  It  is  decomposed,  without  being  dissolved,  by  caustic  alkalis  and 
their  carbonates. 

Copper-saU.  —  Crenic  acid  precipitates  acetate  of  copper  completely 
at  50"*  only;  the  crenates  of  the  alkalis  also  precipitate  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  precipitate  is  dirty-white  when  first  thrown  down,  but  soon  turns 
greenish-grey.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  water  and  easily  in  acetic  and 
crenic  acids.  The  solution  in  acetic  acid  leaves  on  evaporation  a  red 
residue  containing  suboxide  of  copper. 

The  mercurous  salt  is  insoluble,  the  mercuric  salt  soluble. 

Silver-salt.  Crenic  acid  scarcely  renders  nitrate  of  silver  turbid  at 
first,  but  after  a  time  it  produces  a  whitish-grey  precipitate,  which 
gradually  assumes  a  dark-purple  colour.     The  precipitate  forms  a 
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ooloorless  solution  with  nitric  acid  and  a  pale-yellow  solution  with 
ammonia.  —  A  crenate  of  an  alkali  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  silver  remains  clear,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  a  double  salt, 
but  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  nitrate,  crenate  of  silver  is  thrown 
down, 

Crenic  acid  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  absolute  akohoL  If  it 
contains  salts  of  crenic  acid,  it  becomes  opaque  before  the  alcohol 
extracts  the  acid« 


E.  Apocrtnic  Acid. 

Bebzeuus^    Pogg.  29,  3,  and  238, 

Quellsatt3&ur9» 

Occurs  in  the  water  of  the  Porla  spring  and  in  other  waters,  being 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  crenic  acid. 

Preparation,  The  precipitate  of  apocrenate  of  copper  obtained  in 
the  preparation  of  crenic  acid  (p.  466)  is  washed  a  few  times  with 
water,  which  it  still  colours  yellow,  since  the  precipitate  is  more  soluble 
in  pure  water  than  in  saline  solutions.  It  is  then  decomposed  under 
water  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  the  sulphide  of  copper  is  allowed  to 
subside  ;  the  dark-brown  liquid  is  evaporated ;  and  the  residue  is  ex- 
hausted with  absolute  alcohol,  whereby  salts  are  left  behind  and  two 
different  modifications  of  apocrenic  acid  are  dissolved,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  employed.  An  additional  quantity  of  the  acid  may 
be  obtained  from  the  sulphide  of  copper. 

a.  A  small  quantity  of  alcohol  takes  up  from  the  above  residue, 
apocrenic  acid,  which  is  black-brown  and  fissured  after  drying,  and 
triturable  to  a  dai-k-red  powder.  It  reddens  litmus,  has  a  styptic  taste, 
dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  water,  and  is  partially  precipitated  in 
flocks  by  acids  and  by  sal-ammoniac. 

h.  The  undissolved  portion  of  the  residue,  when  warmed  with  more 
alcohol,  gradually  dissolves  with  brown  colour,  and  remains  on  evapo- 
ration similar  in  appearance  to  a.  It  reddens  litmus,  has  less  taste 
than  a,  and  becomes  paler  and  soft  in  water,  without  dissolving, 

c.  A  modification  of  apocrenic  acid,  likewise  sparingly  st  Juble  in 
water,  is  extracted  from  the  sulphide  of  copper  by  aqueous  acetate  of 
potash.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  it  is  obtained  as  apocrenate  of 
potash  and  is  freed  from  admixed  acetate  by  means  of  alcohol  of  sp,  gr. 
0'86.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  acid,  though  incompletely, 
from  a  solution  of  the  potash-salt. 

The  acid  prepared  according  to  a,  and  that  prepared  according  to  h 
and  c,  are  distinguished  by  the  following  behaviour.  When  precipi- 
tated from  their  solutions  by  hydrochloric  acid,  re-dissolved  in  caustic 
potash,  and  mixed  with  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  alumina,  the 
latter  body  acquires  a  dark  colour,  ana  precipitates  h  and  c  completely, 
but  in  the  case  of  a,  a  salt  of  crenic  acid  remains  in  solution,  and  may 
be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  copper.  According  to  Berzelius,  this 
crenic  acid  was  not  merely  an  admixture,  but  formed,  in  combination 
with  a  second  body,  the  apocrenic  acid  a, 

Apocrenic  acid  dissolves  in  cold  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25,  forming 
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a  solution  which  loses  its  colour  when  heated,  with  evolution  of  a  little 
nitric  oxide,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  an  acid  pale-jellow  mass 
behaving  like  crenic  acid. 

It  expels  acetic  acid  from  its  salts,  forming  apocreruUes.  Its  salts 
are  amorphous,  black-brown,  and  generally  less  easily  soluble  in  water 
than  the  crenates.  The  soluble  salts  are  precipitated  by  acids,  with 
the  exception  of  acetic  acid. 

Ammonia-8cdt, — On  dissolving  100  parts  of  the  acid  dried  at  100® 
in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  there  remain  113*22 
parts  of  ammonia-salt  dried  at  100"".  This  salt  has  an  acid  reaction, 
and  is  soluble  in  water.  When  dried  at  100**  in  a  current  of  air,  it  gives 
off  ammonia  and  becomes  partly  insoluble  in  water. 

Fotash'Salt.  —  A  solution  of  the  acid  in  acetate  of  potash  gives  off 
acetic  acid  when  evaporated,  and  leaves  a  neutral  residue  from  which 
alcohol  takes  up  the  remaining  acetate  of  potash.  —  The  apocrenate 
forms  a  black,  fissured,  easily  pulverisable  mass,  soluble  in  water  with 
brown  colour,  and  completely  precipitable  from  the  solution  by  alcohol. 

The  soda-salt  resembles  the  potash-salt,  —  The  hartfta-  and  lime-salts 
are  black-brown  precipitates,  which  gradually  dissolve  on  washing  with 
water.    The  basic  salts  are  quite  insoluble. 

Alumina'Salt.  A  small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  alumina  dissolves  in 
aqueous  apocrenic  acid  :  a  larger  quantity  throws  down  the  add  from 
its  solution  in  water  or  alkalis,  in  the  form  of  a  black-brown  precipitate, 
which  when  obtained  from  alkaline  solution,  leaves  potash  and  alumina 
on  ignition,  and  is  insoluble  in  ammonia. 

The  lead-salt  contains,  at  100°,  46-25  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  lead. 

Ferrous  salt.  —  The  neutral  salt  is  soluble  in  water.  By  exposure 
to  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  basic  ferric  salt.  —  The  basic  ferrous  salt, 
precipitated  from  the  potash-salt  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  by  proto- 
salts  of  iron,  is  a  black  precipitate,  turning  brown  in  the  air,  like  the 
ochre  of  the  Porla  spring. 

Fernc  salt.  The  acid  and  its  potash-salt  throw  down  from  ferric 
sulphate,  black  flocks  which  dissolve  with  black  colour  in  ammonia.  On 
evaporating  the  solution,  there  remains  a  black  extract,  from  which 
water  takes  up  a  neutral  double  salt,  whilst  a  basic  ferric  salt  remains 
undissolved.  —  The  salt  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  and  then  deposits 
a  basic  salt,  whilst  apocrenate  of  potash  remains  in  solution,  together 
with  a  little  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  may  be  removed  by  hy£ro8al- 
phuric  acid. 

Cupric  salt.  Acetate  of  copper  mixed  with  acetic  add,  throws 
down  from  aqueous  apocrenic  acid,  an  acid  salt,  in  the  form  of  a  brown, 
gummy  precipitate,  which  dissolves  slightly,  with  dark  colour,  in 
water.    From  this  solution  a  little  alkali  predpitates  the  neutral  salt. 

Apocrenic  add  does  not  precipitate  solutions  of  gdatin,  even  on 
addition  of  hydrochloric  add. 
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AmIjmi  of  Oranie  and  Apooreiuo  ftddfl  of  unknown  origin,  by  Hernumn 
(J.jpr.  Chem.  12,284,). 
Crenio  acid,  Ajpocrenic  acid, 

0    ....      89-49        61-4 

N    ....        7-50        150 

H    ....        7-69        4-8 

O    ....      45-33 18-8 

10000        100-0 

Hennann*B  nitrogen  determinations  seem  to  be  all  wrong  (Kr.). 


F,  Substances  derived  from  Peat,  Gotten  Wood,  and  Vegetable  Mould. 

From  Teat.  SprengeVe  Humic  Acid, — Pulverised  peat  is  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  saUfiable  bases,  and  the  residue  is  digested 
with  aqueous  ammonia  for  some  days  in  a  stoppered  vessel.  The 
ammoniacal  solution  thus  obtained  is  diluted,  filtered,  and  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  left  at  rest,  in  order  that  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  dissolve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  bases  from  the 
precipitated  humic  add.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed  and  dissolved 
in  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  (whereby 
sesqnioxide  of  iron  and  alumina  are  removed),  and  precipitated  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  After  standing  for  24  hours,  the  liquid 
is  decanted,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  hot  and  cold  water  in 
succession,  the  wash- waters  acquiring  a  deeper  colour  the  more  com- 
pletely the  hydrochloric  acid  is  removed  (Sprengel). 

SMning,  black,  jet-like  mass,  breaking  up  into  irregular  fragments, 
which  exhibit  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Very  hygroscopic.  Tastes  sour 
and  styptic  in  the  moist  state.  Reddens  litmus  (Sprengel),  according  to 
Berzelius  and  Einhof,  on  account  of  adhering  acid. 

When  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  gases,  acetic  acid,  and 
empyreumatic  oil,  leaving  a  hard,  dense  charcoal.  —  Bums  with  flame. 
—  Chlorine  decolorises  the  water  in  which  humic  acid  is  suspended, 
throwing  down  a  white  resin.  —  Nitric  add  forms  artificial  tannin ;  oil 
of  vitriol  carbonises  it  on  heating.  —  In  the  moist  state  it  absorbs 
oxygen. 

Freshly  precipitated  humic  acid  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  and  more 
freely  in  hot  water.  When  the  solution  is  frozen,  the  dissolved  portion 
is  thrown  down.  The  acid  is  likewise  rendered  insoluble  b}'-  perfect 
drying.  —  The  brown  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  is  precipitated  by 
water. 

Humic  acid  forms  salts  with  bases.  It  expels  carbonic  acid  from 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  forms  precipitates  of  acid  humates  with 
solutions  of  earthy  and  metallic  salts.  The  humates  of  the  alkali- 
metals  yield  by  double  decomposition  with  metallic  salts,  sometimes 
neutral,  sometimes  basic  compounds.  The  insoluble  salts,  when  freshly 
precipitated,  form  brown  or  black  sKppery  masses,  which  contract  very 
much  on  drying,  and  break  up  into  black  shining  particles.  The  salts 
insoluble  in  water  dissolve  for  the  most  part  in  aqueous  alkalis, 
especially  in  ammonia,  and  partly  also  in  aqueous  alkaune  carbonates 
which,  however,  decompose  some  of  the  other  salts*  See  particulars 
about  tiie  salts  in  the  original  memoirs  (p.  468.). 
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Humic  acid  dissolves  in  hot  acetic  acid,  and  in  alcohol  before  drying', 
but  not  afterwar4s  (Sprengel). 

From  Featy  Botten  Wood,  Vegetable  Mould  (Mulder,  J.  pr.  Chem,  21, 
821). 

a.  From  Feai.  —  When  peat  is  washed  with  water  and  alcohol  to 
remove  soluble  matters  and  resins,  and  the  residue  is  boiled  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  a  dark  solution  is  obtained,  from  which  acids  throw- 
down  a  brown  or  black  jelly,  the  liquid  still  remaining  of  a  dark  colour. 
The  jelly  dissolves  in  washing,  as  soon  as  the  wash-water  becomes 
free  from  acid.  By  this  treatment,  black  peat  from  the  Haarlem  lake 
yielded  humic  acid,  whilst  light  brown  Friesland  peat  yielded  ulmic 
acid. 

The  humic  acid  contains  7*5  p.  c.  of  ash,  and  likewise  ammonia, 
%vhich  cannot  be  completely  separated,  but  is  partly  expelled  at  140**. 
When  dried  at  140*,  it  contains  60-13  p.  c.  C,  4*74:  H.,  8'61  N.,  and 
31'62  0.,  and  according  to  Mulder,  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C«»H»0",NH»  +  4H0. 

The  ulmic'acid  contains  1*4  p.  c.  of  ash,  but  is  free  from  ammonia. 
Its  ammonia-salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  it  in  ammonia,  evaporating 
the  solution,  and  drying  the  residue  at  140°.  The  acid,  dried  at  140*", 
contains  62*02  p.  c.  C,  4*65  H.,  and  33*33  0.,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  C"ff«0".  The  ammonia-salt  contains,  at  140%  61*20  p.  c.  C, 
and  4*91  H.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C*°H^H)",NH«  -h  3H0. 

b.  From  the  rotten  wood  of  Salix  alba,  —  Obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  a.  Contains  ammonia,  and  1*9  p.  c.  of  ash.  Dried  at  140**, 
it  contains  59*09  p.c.  C,  4*97  H.,  2*80  N.,  and  33*18  0.,  agreeing  with 
the  formula  of  the  ammonia-salt  of  humic  acid,  C*"H*"0",NH»  -f-  6H0 
(Mulder).  By  again  dissolving  the  substance  in  caustic  potash  and 
precipitating  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  containing, 
at  140°,  62*50  p.  c.  C,  4*88  H.,  and  also  ammonia. 

c.  From  Vegetable  Mould.  Obtained  by  washing  the  mould  with 
boiling  water,  boiling  it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  precipitating  the 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  the  gelatinous  precipitate 
with  water,  drying,  and  boiling  with  alcohol,  to  remove  crenic  and 
apocrenic  acids.  The  jellies  thus  obtained  still  contain  ammonia  and 
varying  proportions  of  ash,  amoimting  in  some  cases  to  27  per  cent. 
According  to  Mulder,  they  are  in  most  cases  to  be  regarded  as  humic 
acid,  C*H"K)",  with  ammonia  and  water. 


HumouB  flubstances  from  Yegeia 

ble  Mould. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

c  .... 

67-45 

•M.....      dx  yu    ••. 

....      57-54    ... 

60-04    .... 

....      56-91 

N  .... 

8-25 

*.......                  ••. 

■••••                  .. 

3-31    .... 

611 

H.... 

4-52 

4-66    ... 

4-71    ... 

4-66    .... 

5-31 

O  .... 

34*90 





31-99     .... 

....      31-67 

9912 

. .«•■                  .. 

10000    .... 

....    lOOOO 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

C  .... 

58-44 

5909    

...      57-87    .... 

...      5518    

60-94 

N.... 

8-63    

3-52     

236 

H  ... 

5-27 

512    .... 

4-98    .... 

500    

4-85 

O  .... 

3216    .... 

...      33-63     ... 

....      37-47 

10000    

...     10000    .... 

...     10000 

I 
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2  was  obtained  by  dissolTiiig  1  in  caustic  potash  and  precipitating  with  adds. 
4  was  prepared  from  8  by  digesting  it  in  hjdrochloric  acid,  boiling  with  alcohol, 
and  collecting  the  undissolyed  portion.  5  and  6  are  the  same  substance,  6  beinff 
dried  at  140%  and  6  at  195**.  Boiling  water  took  up  a  large  proportion  of  9,  and 
leffc  10  undissolred. 

Mulder's  crmic  and  apocrenic  acids  are  obtained  from  tilled  soil,  and 
axjcording  to  Hermann,  are  identical  with  his  humocrenic  and  torfo- 
crenic  acids ;  the  former  is,  according  to  Mulder  himself,  identical  with 
humin-nitric  acid,  and  also  with  Stas's  phloretin  (xvi,  8).  —  To  obtain 
these  bodies  the  soil  is  boiled  with  water,  and  with  carbonate  of  soda 
in  succession ;  the  latter  solution  is  precipitated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  filtered  from  the  humin  thereby  thrown  down ;  and  the  filtrate 
is  noixed,  first  with  caustic  potash,  then  with  acetic  acid  to  slightly 
acid  reaction,  and  lastly  with  acetate  of  copper,  which  throws  down 
apocrenic  acid.  The  filtrate,  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
yields  a  precipitate  of  crenic  acid  in  combination  with  oxide  of  copper, 
wliich  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  with 
alcohol. 

The  apocrenate  of  copper  contains  ammonia,  on  which  account 
Mulder  regards  it  as  a  double  salt,  and  assigns  to  the  add  the  formula 
0»ff  »0^.  Dried  at  140°,  it  contams  42-8  to  47-1  p.  c.  CaO.,  the  organic 
part  containmg  51-39  p.  c.  C,  3'91  H.,  3-73  N.,  and  40-97  0.  When 
decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  it  yields  apocrenic  add. 

The  crenate  of  copper  contains  phosphate  of  copper,  and  generally 
also  ammonia.  On  one  occasion,  after  having  been  punfied  by  repeatedly 
dissolving  it  in  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol,  it  was 
obtained  almost  free  from  nitrogen,  and  contained  60-17  p.  c  of  oxide 
of  copper.  The  organic  part  contained,  in  100  parts,  46-87  C,  4-97  H., 
and  48-16  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C»*H*K)^«  +  3H0  (Mulder, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  32,  321). 

Hunums  acids  of  Russian  block  earth  (Tschomosem)  (Hermann,  J,  pr, 
Chem.  12,  277). 

a.  From  the  solution  obtained  with  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphuric 
acid  throws  down  a  in  brown  flocks. 

b.  On  exhausting  untilled  black  earth  with  hydrochloric  add,  and 
afterwards  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  precipitating  the  latter  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  substance  b  is  obtained.  Similar  treatment 
of  earth  cultivated  for  many  years,  yields  the  body  c. 

All  three  adds  may  be  resolved  into  crenic,  apocrenic,  and  humic 
acids,  in  different  proportions. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

c    .. 

..      56-73    .... 

...      59-68    .... 

...      60-83 

N     .. 

..      13^69    .... 

802     .... 

...       11-03 

H    .. 

5-34    .... 

4-12    .... 

4-31 

0     .. 

24-24    .... 

...      2818    .... 

...      23-81 

10000    .... 

...     10000    .... 

....     10000 

Hermann  {J.pr.  Chm.  22,  65 ;  23,  375 ;  25,  189 ;  27,  165 ;  84,  156) 
distinguishes  eleven  different  humous  substances,  most  of  wliich  he 
regards  as  nitrogenous,  even  when  they  are  obtained  from  substances 
free  from  nitrogen,  as  in  the  case  of  bodies  prepared  from  cane-sugar, 
according  to  xv,  255,  the  nitrogen  being  absorbed  from  the  air.  (See 
also  XV,  157.)    They  are  as  follows :-— 
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I.  Sabfltances  insoluble  in  acetate  of  soda,  aoluble  in  alkalis,  and 
predpitable  from  the  solutions  by  mineral  acids.  —  Humic  acids  in  the 
more  restricted  sense. 

1.  Anitrohumic  acid.  — The  substance  formed,  according  to  Mala- 
guti  (xv.  275),  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  sugar  in  l£e  absence 
of  air ;  Malaguti's  uhnic  acid. 

2.  Saccharo'humic  actii.  —  The  acid  produced  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  last,  but  with  access  of  air.  It  contains  6*88  p.  c.  of  nitrogen,  and 
in  the  copper-salt  10*8  p.  c.  CuO. 

8.  Ligno-'humie  acid.  —  Obtained  from  pale-brown  rotten  wood  by 
boiling  it  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash,  which  dissolves  humous 
extract  and  ligno-humic  acid,  and  leaves  nitrolin  undissolved.  From 
the  solution  the  ligno-humic  acid  alone  is  precipitated  by  hydrodiloric 
acid  in  the  form  of  a  brown  jelly.  Dried  at  IOC  it  contains  57*28 
p.  c.  C,  6-47  N.,  and  5*22  H. ;  and  in  the  copper-salt,  6*1  p.  o.  CuO. 

4.  Metaligno'humic  acid,  —  Formed  by  boiling  freshly  precipitated 
ligno-humic  add  with  water,  by  which  it  loses  its  sliminess,  becoming 
pulverulent,  and  altering  its  capacity  of  saturation.  The  acid  con- 
tains at  100*",  66*94  p.  c.  C,  6*77  N.,  and  5*00  H. :  the  copper-salt 
7*04  p.  c.  CuO. 

n.  Substances  soluble  in  alkalis  and  acetate  of  soda,  and  pre- 
cipitable  by  mineral  acids.  —  Hermann's  apocrenic  adds.  Berzelius's 
apocrenic  acid  belongs  to  this  place,  but  is  found  to  differ  from  the 
substances  5  and  6. 

6.  Tarfic  acid,  —  Obtained  from  Russian  peat  by  boiling  it  wift 
carbonate  of  soda,  supersaturating  the  solution  with  acetic  add,  pre- 
cipitating with  acetate  of  copper,  dissolving  the  predpitate  in  caustic 
potash,  and  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  precipitate, 
dissolved  in  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness,  deposits  a  little  humic  acid,  whilst  torfic  add 
remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  copper  and 
separated  as  above.  —  In  alkaline  solution  it  absorbs  oxygen.  The 
salts  of  the  alkalis  are  soluble  and  dark-brown :  the  remaining  salts 
are  basic,  neutral,  or  acid,  generally  insoluble,  but  soluble  in  caustic 
alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  if  the  base  consists  of  lime,  alumina,  oxide 
of  iron,  or  oxide  of  copper.  The  acid  dried  at  100°  contains  61*92 
p.  c.  C,  7*73  N.,  and  4*31  II. :  the  neutral  potash-salt  contains  14*7 
p.  c.  KO, ;  the  add  soda-salt  5*27  NaO;  the  lime-salts  8*5  to  13*55 
CaO. ;  the  copper-salt  9*58  to  13  p.  c.  CuO. 

6.  Tula  and  Siberian  Arvic  acid  (Tula-und  Siherische  Acker smre),"-^ 
Obtained  from  tilled  soil  in  the  same  way  as  5.  Differs  from  5  only 
in  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  which  varies  from  4*89  to  15*00  per 
cent. 

III.  Substances  soluble  in  water.  This  class  includes  Berzelius's 
crenic  acid. 

7.  ffumus^extract,  —  Occurs  in  tilled  soil,  peat,  and  rotten  wood; 
also  in  soot,  wood-tar,  and  pyroligneous  acid.  ^Seerv,l51.) — When 
rotten  wood  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  tne  filtrate  is  super- 
saturated with  nitric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  ligno-humic  acid  is  thrown 
down,  whilst  humus-extract  remains  in  solution.  The  latter  body  is 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  ammonia,  and  the 
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precipitate  is  washed,  agitated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  not  in  excess, 
and  exhausted  with  alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution, 
the  humus  is  left  as  a  brown  transparent  varnish,  containing,  at  100**, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  the  lead-compound,  56*68  p.  c.  C, 
4*56  H.,  and  4*50  N.  It  yields  by  dry  distillation  an  empyreumatic 
liquid  holding  humus-extract  in  solution.  —  Dissolves  easily  in  water, 
with  the  exception  of  an  insoluble  portion  produced  during  evaporation. 
From  the  concentrated,  but  not  from  dilute  solutions,  various  acids 
and  salts  throw  down  the  extract  as  a  brown  resinous  precipitate. 
The  compouDds  with  baryta  and  lime  are  sparingly  soluble :  ^e  latter 
compound  is  formed  by  boiling  rotten  wood  or  garden  mould  with 
lime,  and  separates  in  the  form  of  brown  pellicles  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  on  evaporation.  The  extract  prevents  the  precipitation  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  other  metaUic  salts  by  ammonia:  it  is  not 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  neutral  metallic  salts,  or  by  ammo- 
niacal  acetate  of  copper,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  crenic 
acid.  The  precipitate  produced  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  is  of  a  light 
colour  in  the  moist  state,  but  brown  after  drying:  it  contains 
40  p.  c.  PbO.  The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammoniac^  sulphate 
of  copper  contains  at  110**,  85*00  p.  c.  CuO.,  15-77  HO.,  and  49'23  of 
humus  extract.  —  The  extract  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol. 

8.  ffumocrenic  add.  —  Occurs  in  Black  earth.  The  solution  of 
lignocrenic  acid  in  excess  of  alkali  absorbs  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
according  to  Hermann,  and  forms  with  nitric  acid  a  precipitate  of 
**  Torfsatzsaure,"  together  with  hnmo-crenic  acid,  which  is  thrown 
down  from  the  filtrate  by  ammonia  and  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The 
lead-salt  forms  yellowish  flocks,  containing,  at  100°,  76*62  p.  c.  PbO., 
the  remainder  containing  52*01  p.  c.  C,  4*47  H.,  and  6-60  N.  The 
copper-salt  is  grey-green,  and  contains,  at  lOO"*,  50  p.  c.  CuO.,  the 
organic  portion  containing  46*71  p.  c.  C,  5-01  H.,  and  6-11  N. 

9.  Torfocrenic  acid, — Occurs  in  peat,  in  black  earth,  and  in  the 
mineral  water  of  Moskau.  It  is  slowly  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
air  on  alkaline  ''  Torfsatzsaure,"  and  is  separated  from  the  solution  in 
the  same  way  as  8.  It  forms  lead-salts  containing  62-0  to  82*5  p.  c. 
of  lead-oxide,  the  organic  part  containing  42*05  p.c.  C,  5*30  H., 
and  6*25  N.  The  copper-salt  contains  58*0  p.  c.  CuO.,  the  remainder 
containing  83-91  p.  c.  C,  6-34  H.,  and  6*12  N. 

10.  Torfoxycrenic  acid.  —  Occurs,  together  with  8,  in  the  Moskau 
mineral  water.  The  water  is  evaporated  to  ^^th  of  its  volume  and  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  precipitated,  at  60"^, 
with  acetate  of  copper,  which  throws  down  torfoxycrenote  of  copper, 
whilst  tarfocrenic  acid,  precipitable  by  ammonia,  remains  dissolved  in 
the  filtrate.  —  The  lead-salt  containB  78*5  p.  c.  PbO.,  and  in  the  residue 
60*54  p.  c.  C,  2-43  H.,  and  11-6  N. ;  the  copper-salt  contains  60  p.  c. 
CuO.,  the  organic  portion  containing  41*21  p.c.  C,  4-63  H.,  and 
8*28  N. 

lY.  Substances  insoluble  in  acids  and  alkalis. 

11.  Nitrolin.  —  The  principal  constituent  of  rotten  wood,  remaining 
behind  when  the  wood  is  washed  and  boiled  with  water  and  carbonate 
of  soda.  It  is  brown,  and  still  shows  the  structure  of  the  wood,  and 
becomes  homy  on  drying.  Contains,  at  100"*,  56-13  p.  c.  C,  6*32  H., 
and  13*20  N.,  or  more  frequently  only  4  p.  c.  N. 
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6,  Substances  obtained  from  Lignite,    Herz*8  Carbo-ulmic  and  Carbo-' 

kumic  acids. 

When  powdered  lignite  (from  the  coal  of  the  Hohenpeissenberg  in 
Southern  Bavaria)  is  boiled  with  alcohol  to  remove  resin,  and  after- 
wards subjected  to  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  caustic  soda,  and 
the  deep-brown  liquid  thereby  formed  is  filtered  and  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  dark-brown  flocks  are  obtained,  from  which  alcohol 
takes  up  carbo-ulmic  add,  leaving  carbo-humic  acid  undissolved. 

Carbo-ulmic  add  contains,  on  the  average,  62*36  p.  c.  C,  4*77  H., 
and  32 '87  0.,  corresponding  with  the  formula  C^'HW" :  the  silver-salt 
contains  50*79  p.  c.  AgO. 

Carbo-humic  add  contains,  at  130 — 140°,  64*59  p.  c.  C,  5*15  H., 
and  30-26  0. ;  the  silver-salt  25*21  p.  o,  AgO.  (Herz,  JV:  lUpert.  10, 
496). 

H.  Substances  obtained  from  Dung, 

Braconnot^s  Azuhuc  acid, — When  decomposed  stable  manure  is  ex- 
hausts with  water,  a  residue  containing  ulmic  acid  is  left,  whilst  the 
aqueous  solution  contains  azulmic  add  precipitable  by  adds.  The 
latter  add  is  also  obtained  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  extract  to  a 
syrup,  mixiDg  it  with  alcohol  of  32''  B.,  decanting  the  slightly  coloured 
alcohol,  and  decomposing  the  predpitated  black  mass  with  acids.  —It 
forms  a  black,  brittle  mass,  having  a  jet-like  lustre,  and  leaving  a 
yellowish-brown  ash  when  burnt,  and  carbon  free  from  nitrogen  when 
carbonised.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia  and  alkalis,  but  not  in  alcohol 
(Braconnot,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  12,  212). 

P.  Th^nard's  Fundc  add  (acide  fumique^  Dungersdure)  is  also  pre- 
dpitated- by  adds  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  fermented  dung; 
Th^naid,  however,  purifies  it  by  boiling  the  precipitate  with  the  Hquid, 
which  causes  it  to  cohere,  washing,  dissolving  it  ten  times  in  ammonia- 
water,  and  precipitating  with  acids,  so  that  at  last  the  wash- waters 
remain  colourless.  It  forms  an  amorphous  black  mass,  having  a 
shining  fracture,  and  containing  -A^th  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  60*5  p.  c.  C, 
5*1  H.,  5'5  N.,  and  28*9  0.,  besides  sulphur.  According  to  Th^nard, 
it  is  represented  bv  the  formula  C"^NH"0".  It  forms  decomposition- 
products  with  chlorine  and  nitric  add,  and  is  rendered  soluble  by 
exposing  its  ammonia-salt  to  the  air,  especially  together  with  clay,  or 
by  the  action  of  ozone,  whereby  nitric  add  is  f  orm^,  or  when  its  Ume- 
salt  is  boiled  for  14  days  with  carbonate  of  lime,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
and  water,  whereby  the  oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  if  air  is  excluded,  or 
alternately  reduc^gd  and  oxidised  if  air  is  admitted.  The  acid  forms 
soluble  salts  with  ammonia  and  the  alkalis,  and  insoluble  salts  with  the 
other  bases :  its  ammonia-salt,  however,  precipitates  salts  of  alumina 
only  siter  addition  of  diloride  of  sodium,  and  does  not  predpitate 
phosphate  of  alumina  even  in  presence  of  excess  of  ammonia.  Thenard 
regarded  as  identical  with  this  fumic  acid,  a  brown  nitrogenous  product 
which  he  obtained  by  heating  dextro-glucose  with  ammonia  (xv,  318) 
or  with  nitrate  of  baryta  (xv,  319),  or  by  heating  cellulose,  milk-sugar, 
and  cane-sugar  with  phosphate  of  ammonia  (Thenard). 
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PrivMLry  Nucleus  C**H**. 

Idryl. 

C.  BoDEKBB.    Ann.  Pharm.  52,  100 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  249. 

Occurs  in  Stupp^  a  black  mass  mixed  with  globules  of  mercury,  ob- 
tained in  an  experimental  distillation  of  mercury  in  closed  vessels 
from  a  mercurial  mineral  found  in  Idria  (Idrialite). 

Stupp  is  boiled  repeatedly  with  alcohol,  and  tne  solution,  after  cool- 
ing, is  separated  from  the  yellow  laminae  of  a  hydrocarbon  different 
from  idryl,  which  is  deposited,  and  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
alcohol  by  distillation,  whereupon  a  brownish-black  oU  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  oil  is  boiled  repeatedly  with  acetic  acid  so 
long  as  it  continues  to  take  up  idiyl  and  deposit  it  from  the  golden- 
yellow  solution  in  needles  on  cqpling.  The  needles  are  washed  with 
acetic  acid  and  with  water,  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  the 
laminsB  which  are  first  deposited  from  the  strong  solution  on  coot- 
ing,  and  consist  of  the  hydrocarbon  differing  from  idryl,  being 
removed. 

Properties,     Loose    crystalline    mass    of    needles,    collecting  in 
*  nodules  when  slowly  evaporated.    Under  the  microscope  rhombic 

laminee  are  discernible.  The  crystals  are  nearly  colourless,  with  a 
tioge  of  yellowish-green,  and  form  a  colourless  powder  when  tritu- 
rated. Melts  at  86^  to  a  clear  pale-yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  to  a 
radiated  crystallised  mass.  Sublimes  easUy  in  verv  delicate  laminae. 
Has  a  faint,  somewhat  smoky  odour,  and  no  particular  taste,  but  pro- 
duces a  slight  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue. 

Bddeker. 
tntan, 

42  0 262    :.      94-73    94-57 

14  H    ....      14    6-27    6-46 

0«H"  ....    266    lOOW    ........    10003 

Isomeric  op  polymeric  irith  chryaene  (xt,  1). 

I  Idryl  assumes  a  golden-yellow  colour  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  and  dis- 

solves freely  therein  at  100**,  forming  a  deep  greenish-yellow  liquid 
not  precipitable  by  water ;  sulphurous  acid  is  not  given  off  till  the 
liquid  is  strongly  heated. 
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Idryl  dissolves  slightly  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine in  the  cold,  and  very  freely  when  warmed,  the  last  three  solutions 
when  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  becoming  solid  on  cooling.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  idryl  dissolved  in  these  liquids  produces  a  fine 
bluish  iridescence,  similar  to  that  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
quinine. 

The  hydrocarbon  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  idryl  forms  delicate 
lanunse,  which  melt  above  100®  only,  and  sublime  in  fine  colourless 
laminro  before  melting  completely.  It  contains  93*65  p.  c.  C,  and 
6-67  H.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  with  brown-red  colour,  when 
warmed,  and  is  somewhat  less  easily  soluble  than  idryl  in  acetic  add 
and  alcohol. 

Appendix  to  Id^L 

Idrialin. 

Dumas.     Ann.  Chim.  Phye.  50,  193  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  5,  16  ;  Schw.  66,  83 ; 

N.  Tr.  26,  1,  212. 
ScHROTTBB.    Baumgartner^s  Zeitschr.  fiir  Phya.  &c.,  3,  245. 
Laukent.     Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  59,  385 ;  66,  148. 
B&DEKEB.     Ann.  Pharm.  52,  100. 

'  Occurs  in  idrialite  from  Idria,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  this 
substance.  See  Sohr<}Uer  (Saumyartner^t  Zeitwkr.  4,  6).  Fint  noticed  bj 
Hacquet  in  1778. 

Preparation.  1.  The  pulverised  mineral  is  slowly  sublimed  in  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid,  the  temperature  being  ultimately  allowed  to 
rise  till  the  glass  softens.  The  melted  mass  yields  successively  mercury 
and  idrialin,  which  are  collected  and  separated  by  treatment  with  boil- 
ing oil  of  turpentine  (Dumas).  —  2.  The  finely  powdered  idriaJite  is 
boDed  with  20  or  30  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which,  after  cooling  and 
filtering  from  the  deposited  idrialin,  is  again  poured  upon  the  idrialite 
until  the  mineral  is  exhausted  (Laurent).  Bodeker  decolorises  the  pro- 
duct with  animal  charcoal,  recrystallises  from  acetone  or  from  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  washes  the  ciyBtals  with 
alcohol. 

Properties.    Very  light  colourless  laminie,  having  a  pearly  lustre. 


42  0  

14  H 

262    .... 

....      14    .... 

....      91-97    .... 
611    .... 
2-92    .... 

Laurent. 

....      91-85    

6-SO    

2-85    

Btfdeker. 

...      91-64    9211 

5-27    5-29 

O  

8    .... 

809    2-60 

C«H'*0    .... 

....    274    .... 

....    10000    

....    loo-oo   

,..     100-00    10000 

Dumas  and  Laurent  considered  idrialin  to  be  free  from  oxygen.  Gerhardt 
(Traits  ^  805)  doubles  the  formula. 

Idrialin  does  not  melt  without  decomposition,  and  distils  undecom- 
posed  in  very  small  quantity  only  (Dumas).  —  It  dissolves  in  warm 
oil  of  vitriol  with  indigo-blue  colour,  foiming  a  conjugated  sulphuric 


f 
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acid,  tho  potash-salt  of  which  forms  fine  silvery  crystals  (SchrStter). 
The  baryta-  and  lead-salts  of  the  acid  are  likewise  soluble  (Bodeker). 
—  Idrialin  forms  with  chlorine  a  solid  compound,  soluble  with  purple 
colour  in  oil  of  vitriol  (Schrotter).  —  Fuming  nitric  acid  forms  a  dark- 
brown  solution  precipitable  by  water  (Schrotter). 

When  idriahn  is  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  a  red  powder, 
Laurent's  nitrite  cPidrialasej  is  obtained,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
ether,  and  boiling  alcohol,  but  dissolves  partially,  with  brown  colour, 
in  caustic  potash,  and  explodes  on  charcoal  or  when  heated.  It  con- 
tains 62*67  p.  c.  C,  3*10  H.,  and  10*50  N.,  from  which  numbers 
Laurent  calculates  the  formula  C^X'ff,  and  Gerhardt  {TraitBy  4, 
806)  the  less  probable  formula  C"*X»H»0"  (65*2  p.  c.  C,  2-9  H., 
9-0  N.). 

Idrialin  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water^  and  very  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  ether^  but  freely  soluble  in  boiUng  oil  of  turpentine^ 
from  which  it  is  deposited  almost  entirely  on  cooling  (Dumas).  Soiling 
bisulphide  of  carbon^  rock-oil,  and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  idrialin  very 
freely,  but  take  up  very  little  of  it  from  the  mineral  containing  it,  except 
when  heated  above  their  boiling-points  in  closed  vessels.  Ltneeed-oil^ 
olive-'Oil,  and  crosote  dissolve  the  mineral  almost  entirely  when  heated 
therewith  (Schrotter), 


PiHmary  Nucleus  C**H** ;  Oxyazo-nucleus  C«N"IPW. 

Strychnine. 

PjELLKnSR  &  Caventou.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  10,  142  ;  J,  Pharm.  6,  145 ; 

N.  Tr.  3,  2,  224 ;  Sepert.  7,  169 ;  Berl.  Jahrb.  1820,  206 ;  abstr. 

Gilb.  63,  2S7.  —  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  26,  44;  Schw.  42,  65;  Rt^rt. 

18,  69. 
P£LLETi£B  &  DuMAS.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  176. 
Mbbck.    N.  Tr.  20,  1,  134. 

liiEBiG.    Pogg.  21,  21  and  487.  —Ann.  Phann.  26,  56. 
DuFLOs.    Schw.  62,  68. 
Rbgnault.    Ann.  Pharm.  26,  17 ;  /•  pr.  Chem.  16,  763.  -^Ann.  Pharm. 

29,  58. 
Pbllsheb.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  63,  165;  Ann.  Pharm.  22,  114. — /. 

Pharm.  24,  154;  Ann.  Pharm.  29,  49  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  14,  180. 
Gbrhabdt.     Ann.  Pharm.  42,  312.  —  Con^t.  cAtm.' 1845,  116;    Eev. 

scient.  10, 192.  —i^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  7,  251. 
DriB.  Bkaiidis.    Ann.  Pharm.  66,  257 ;  Instit.  1848, 194 ;  Pharm.  Centr. 

1847,  952;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1847  and  1848,  627. 
Nicholson  &  Abel.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  2,  241 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  71,  79 ; 

Pharm.  OaUr.  1849, 785 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  27,  401 ;  N.  J.  Pharm. 

16,  305  ;  IM.  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1849,  380. 
HoRSLET.    Pharm.  Joum.  16,  177 ;  J.  pr.  Chem,  72,  312 ;  Instit.  1856, 

463 ;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1856,  758. 
ScHUTZENBEROER.     Compt.  rend.  47,  79  and  235  ;  Instit.  1858,  239  ;  J. 

pr.  Chem.  75,  122 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  108,  349 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  677  ; 

Kopp^s  Jahresber.  1858,  373. 
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Discovered  by  Pelletier  &  Caventou  in  1818.  —  Occurs  [combined  with 
igaBuric  acid  (x,  229)  ?  See  also  Marsson  {N.  Br.  Arch,  55,  295)]  in  the  Nvx 
vomica  of  Strychnos  Nux  vomica  (Handbucli  viii.  [2],  57),  together  with 
brudne  and  igasurine ;  in  the  Fdba  St,  Ignatii  of  Strychnos  Ignatii^  to- 
gether with  a  very  small  quantity  of  brucine ;  in  very  small  quantity 
in  Lignum  colubrinum  from  Strychnos  colvhrina  (Handbuch,  viii  [2],  56). 
—  In  the  root-bark  of  Strychnos  TieatS  and  in  upas  Tieutd,  the  Jt^>anese 
arrow  poison,  together  with  traces  of  brucine  (Pelletier  &  Caventou), 
whereas  the  North  American  arrow-poison  contains  curarin.  Java 
arrow-poison,  found  in  a  bamboo,  contained  62  p.  c.  of  strychnine 
Frerichs,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  12,  642). 

Oonoerning  the  quantitiei  of  brucine  and  strychnuie  present  in  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  of  the  abore  plants,  see  F.  Mayer  {If,  Jahrh,  Pharm, 
28,  88 ;  Chem,  Centr,  1866,  820). 

The  base  known  as  stxychnine  is,  aocording  to  Schfitzenbereer,  a  mixture  of 
three  different  bases,  having  the  formula  0«N»H»O*,  C«N«H«OS  and  C**N*H«0«. 
The  base  with  42  atoms  of  carbon  is  said  to  be  immediately  deposited  from  dilute 
hydrochlorate  of  strychnine  in  long  slender  needles  on  addition  of  ammonia,  irhiUt 
that  with  40  atoms  of  carbon  crystallises  from  the  filtrate  in  octahedra  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.    These  statements  stand  much  in  need  of  oonflrmation  (Kr.). 

Preparation.  I.  From  Nux  vomica.  The  nuts  are  either  rasped  or  bruised : 
to  render  them  fit  for  the  latter  operation,  Milarch  roasts  them  in  an  OTen.  Or  they 
may  be  subjected  to  an  atmosphere  of  steam  for  half  an  hour  in  a  close  ressel,  and 
afterwards  dried. 

1.  Nux  vomica  is  boiled  with  water  till  it  becomes  soft :  it  is  then 
bruised,  returned  to  the  boiling  water,  boiled  for  two  hours,  pressed, 
and  again  boiled  twice.  The  Hquid  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  to  a 
syrup  and  mixed  with  alcohol  so  long  as  gum  is  precipifated,  the 
strychnine,  brucine,  colouring  matter,  and  a  little  fat  remaining  in 
solution.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic 
liquids  are  evaporated  to  an  extract  and  diluted  with  cold  water, 
whereby  fat  is  tnrown  down.  The  filtrate  is  heated  and  decomposed 
with  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  which  precipitates  strychnine  and  brucine. 
The  precipitate  is  pressed,  dried,  and  boiled  two  or  three  times  with 
85  p.  c.  alcohol,  which  takes  up  strychnine,  brucine,  and  colouring 
matter.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off  and  the  residue  digested  with  cold 
alcohol  of  54  p.  c,  whereby  brucine  and  colouring  are  dissolved,  whilst 
strychnine  remains  behind,  and  is  purified  by  crystalUsation  from 
boiling  85  p.  c.  alcohol  [Corriors  process  (J.  Pharm.  11,  492  ;  N.  Tr. 
12,  1,  173;  abstr.  Mag.  Fharm.  18,  148)  modified  by  Soubeiran,  N.  J. 
Pharm.  45,  230)]. 

2.  Nux  vomica  is  boiled  with  alcohol ;  the  tincture  is  evaporated ; 
and  the  extract  is  dissolved  in  water ;  the  fat  thereby  separated  is 
removed ;  the  filtrate  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  quantity  of 
magnesia  amounting  to  -^nd  of  the  nux  vomica  employed ;  and  the 
greenish-yellow  precipitate  is  collected.  It  contains  chiefly  strychnine, 
which  is  obtained  by  boiling  it  with  alcohol  of  38°  B.,  evaporating  the 
solution,  and  washing  the  resulting  crystals  with  very  cold  alcohol  of 
22^  B.  The  brucine  is  deposited  from  the  filtrate  from  the  magnesia 
precipitate  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  only  (Pelletier  &  Caventou). 

3.  Rasped  nux  vomica  is  digested  with  five  times  its  weight  of  40 
p.  c.  alcohol  for  a  day,  at  a  gentle  heat.    The  liquid  is  strained  through 
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linon,  aud  the  reHiduo  i.s  pressed  and  treated  twice  again  in  tlie  same 
way.  The  whole  of  the  tuictm-es  are  submitted  to  distillation  and 
further  evaporated  down  to  the  weight  of  the  uux  vomica  employed. 
About  -g'^th  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  added ;  the  liquid  is  filtered 
from  the  precipitate,  evaporated  to  one-half,  mixed  with  -j^^th  of  cal- 
cined magnesia,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week,  with  frequent  stirring.  | 
The  precipitate  is  then  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  exhausted  thrice  | 
with  hot  80  p.  c.  alcohol,  which  takes  up  strychnine,  brucine,  and 
colouring  matter.  After  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  the  strychnine  and 
brucine  are  separated  by  means  of  40  p.  c.  alcohol,  as  in  1  (Wittstein, 
DarstelL  u.  Friifung,  215).  The  processes  of  Wittstock  (BerzeU  Lehrh.  3  ed.  6, 
296)  and  Winckler  {Mag,  Fharm.  19, 261)  are  similar  to  Uio  foregoing.  Pelletier  & 
Caventou  had  previously  employed  basic  acetate  of  lead,  for  which  Neuhaus  (N.  Tr. 
11,  2,  198)  substituted  the  neutral  acetate. 

See  the  methods  of  Duflos  (Berl.  Jdfirh.  28,  2,  208.— iScAw.  62,  69)  and 
O.  Henry  {J,  Pharrn.  16,  752 ;  Sepert.  37,  123),  who  extract  with  alcohol  or  water 
containing  sulphuric  acid;    also  the   similar  method  of  Ferrari  (Brtign,  Qiom.  I 

16,  457;  abstr.  Schw.  40,  492),    N.  E.Henry  (J.  Fharm.  8,  401;  If,  2V.  7,  1,  j 

386)  and  Bobiquet  extract  with  boiling  water.  —  O.  Henry  {J.  Fharm.  21,  222)  I 

precipitates  the  bases  with  infusion  of  galls  (rii,  177)  :    Lebourdais  and  Tilloy  j 

XN.  j.  Fharm.  23,  406)  precipitate  them  with  animal  charcoal.    See  p.  266.  j 

According  to  Wittstein,  213  parts,  according  to  Pelletier  &  Caven-  j 

tou,  354  parts  of  nux  vomica  yield  1  part  of  strychnine. 

II.  From  Ignatius*  beans.  —  1.  The  rasped  beans  are  first  exhausted  | 
with  warm  ether  to  remove  fat,  and  then  boiled  repeatedly  with  alcohol . 

The  alcoholic  liquid  thus  obtained  is  evaporated ;  the  residue  is  boiled 
with  magnesia  and  water ;  and  the  precipitate  thereby  formed  is  washed 
with  cold  water  and  boiled  with  alcohol,  which,  after  filtering  and  eva- 
porating, deposits  the  strychnine  ^Pelletier  &  Caventou).  Or  the  beans 
may  at  once  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  and  the  fat  separated  by  cooling  the 
liquid  for  some  days  (Steinmann.  Schw,  25,  410),  — 2.  One  part  of  the 
beans  is  digested  for  a  few  days  with  2  parts  of  75  p.  c.  alcohol  and 
4  parts  of  water,  the  tincture  is  poured  off,  and  the  softened  beans  are 
dried  over  awater-bath,  pulverised  (now  an  easyprocess),  and  exhausted 
with  a  warm  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  2  parts  of  alcohol,  and  4  parts 
of  water.  The  mixed  tinctures  are  then  precipitated  with  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  filtered,  and  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by  means  of  qjilphuric 
acid ;  the  perfectly  clear  filtrate  is  evaporated  down  to  the  weight  of 
the  beans  employed;  and  the  now  brown  and  gelatinous  liquid  is 
exhausted  with  warm  alcohol.  The  tincture,  mixed  with  water  and 
freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation,  is  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  the 
precipitate  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  water  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  lastly,  by  crystallising  it  from  hot  alcohol  (Geiseler,  N.  Br. 
Arch.  2, 73). 

III.  From  Upas  Tieute.  —  This  substance  is  dissolved  in  water;  the 
filtrate  is  digested  with  magnesia ;  the  reddish-yellow  precipitate,  after 
washing  and  drying,  is  boiled  three  times  vrith  alcohol ;  and  the  reddish 
tincture  is  evaporated.  The  strychnine  thus  obtained  is  coloured  green 
by  nitric  acid,  on  account  of  an  admixture  of  strychnochromin  (p.  505). 
It  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  digesting  with 
animal  charcoal,  precipitating  with  magnesia,  exhausting  the  precipi- 
tate with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  (Pelletier  &  Caventou). 
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Strychnine  oontaininff  brudne  is  purified  by  treating  it  with  cold 
weak  alcohol,  which  dissolves  almost  exclusively  brucine,  and  re- 
crystallising  from  hot  strong  alcohol  (PeUetier  &  Caventou).  Cold 
absolute  alcohol  takes  up  the  brucine,  leaving  strychnine  undissolved. 
The  two  alkaloids  may  also  be  separated  by  dissolving  them  in  very 
weak  nitric  acid,  not  in  excess,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  whereupon 
the  nitrate  of  strychnine  first  separates  in  white  feathery  crystals,  the 
brucine-salt  afterwards  forming  nard  solid  crystals.  The  greater  part 
of  the  latter  salt  remains  in  the  mother-liquor  as  a  gummy  mass,  which 
is  to  be  again  treated  with  magnesia  and  alcohol  (  Wittstock ;  Pelletier 
&  Dumas).  —  When  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  the  two  bases  in  acetic 
acid  is  mixed  with  chromate  of  potash,  the  strychnine  alone  is  preci- 
pitated, and  may  be  recovered  from  the  precipitate  by  means  of 
ammonia  (Horsley).  Strychnine  containing  brucine  is  reddened  by 
moderately  strong  nitric  acid  :  the  pure  alkaloid  behaves  as  described 
below. 

Detection  of  Strychnine  in  cases  of  poisoning.  —  The  substance  to  be 
examined  is  digested  with  very  weak  hydrochloric  acid  for  an  hour  or 
two,  at  a  temperature  of  60**  to  80** ;  the  liquid  is  strained ;  and  the 
residue  is  again  exhausted  with  hot  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid« 
The  extracts  are  then  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  together  with  sand.  The  dry  residue  is  exhausted 
three  or  four  times  with  hot  fusel-oil,  and  the  extracts  are  filtered  through 
paper  moistened  with  fuseUoil.  The  filtrate  contains,  besides  strych- 
nine, fat  and  colouring  matter,  which  are  got  rid  of  by  shaking  the 
filtrate  with  10  or  12  times  its  volume  of  hot  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  greater  part  of  these  bodies  then  remaming  in  solution 
in  the  fusel-oil,  whilst  the  strychnine  is  taken  up  by  the  acidulated  water. 
The  hot  acid  Uquid  is  shaken  with  fresh  portions  of  fusel -oil,  so  lon^ 
as  it  gives  up  colouring  matter,  and  is  then  evaporated,  mixed  with  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  again  shaken  with  fusel-oil,  which  now 
takes  up  the  free  strychnine,  and  leaves  it  behind  on  evaporation.  If 
necessary,  the  residue  is  purified  by  again  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  shaking  with  fusel-oil,  &c. ;  it  may  then  be  recognised  by  tiie 
reactions  given  below  (v.  Uslar  &  J.  Erdmann,  Ann,  Pkarm.  120,  121  ; 
J.  pr,  Cliem,  S^^  59;  Pkarm.  Viertelj.  11,  255 ;  Kopp's  Jakresher.  1861, 
866;  J.  Erdmann,  Ann.  Pharm.  122,  360;  Anal.  Zeitsckr.  1,  400;  Kopp's 
Jahresber.  1862,  613).  For  other  methods,  some  of  which  differ  from 
the  above  only  in  chloroform  or  ether  being  employed  instead  of  fusel- 
oil,  see  the  following  memoirs.  These  methods  are  applicable  for  the 
detection  of  other  poisonous  alkaloids. 

Stas.     Bull,  de  P Academic  de  Med.  de  Belgique,  9,  304  ;  iV^.  J.  Pha^^in.  22, 

281 ;  J.  pr.    Chem.   55,    232 ;  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  24,    313  ;  Kopp's 

Jahresber.  1851,  640. 
Flandin.     Compt.  rend.  86,  517 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  59, 185  ;  Cfhem.  Gaz.  1853, 

2lb\Kopp's  Jahresber.  1853,  687. 
Orro.  *Ann^  Pharm.  100,39;   abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.    70,    117;  Kopp*s 

Jahresber.  1856,  755. 
Stevenson  Macadam.     Pharm.    Trans.   16,   120,  and  160 ;   Kopp*8 

Jahresber.  1856,  759. 
De  Vru  &  Van  der  Burg.     Pharm.  Joum.  16,  448;  Pharm.  Viertelj. 

6,  543  ;  N.  J.  Pharm.  31,  542;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1857,  602. 
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E.  Prollius.     N.  Br.  Arch.  89,  168;   Chem.  Centr.  1857,  231 ;  Kopp's 
Jahresher.  1857,  604. 

H.  Schroder.     N.  Br,  Arch.  93,  190;  Kopp's  Jahresher.  1857,  604. 
Jordan.     N.  Eepert.  10,  156  ;  Anal.  Zeitschr.  1,  131 ;  Kopp's  Jakresber- 
1861,  870. 

To  detect  strychnine  in  beer,  Graham  &  Hofmann  (Pharm.  Joum . 
11,  604 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  83,  39)  shake  the  beer  with  animal  charcoal  in 
the  proportion  of  4  four  ounces  of  charcoal  to  a  gallon,  let  it  stand 
over  night,  collect  and  wash  the  charcoal  once  or  twice  with  cold  water, 
and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  with  8  ounces  of  alcohol,  which  takes  up 
the  strjchnine.  The  residue  which  remains  on  evaporating  the  alcohol, 
is  shaken  with  a  few  drops  of  caustic  potash  and  ether,  the  latter  of 
which  takes  up  strychniue,  recognisable,  after  evaporating  the  solution, 
by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  chromate  of  potash. 

On  the  meanB  of  distinguishing  morphine  from  strychnine,  see  Hiinefeld  (Schw. 
60,  454)  ;  santonine  from  strychnine,  Wittstein  {I^karm.  Viertelj.  6,  273) :  on  the 
Tolumetric  estimation  of  strychnine  by  means  of  iodomercurate  of  potassium,  see 

F.  F.  Mayer  {Pharm.  Viertelj.  13,  43  ;  N.  J.  Pharm,  46,  124;  Kopp^s  Jahresher. 
1863,  703) ;  by  means  of  biniodido  of  potassium,  Wagner  {Dingl.  161,  40 ;  Anal, 
Zeittchr.  1, 102  j  Kopft  Jahresher.  1861,  867). 

Properties.  Small,  white,  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  low,  four- 
sided  pyramids  (Pelletier  &  Caventou).  Crystals  of  the  right  prismatic 
(rhombic)  system,  with  the  faces  y,  t,  and  u  (Fig.  53).  Angle  y :  y  = 
91**  12'  and  88°  48' ;  »  :  i  =  93°  4'  and  86°  66' ;  «  :  w  =  94°  16'  and 
85°  44'.  Besides  these  there  are  faces  of  the  octahedron,  the  edges  of 
which  are  truncated  by  the  faces  y,  i,  and  u,  Cleavable  parallel  to  y. 
Lustre  vitreous,  pearly  on  the  cleavage-faces.  Hardness  between  2 
and  2i  (Kengott,  Pogg.  95,  614).  Schabus  {Krystallgestalten^  79) 
observed  the  faces y, «,  and  w.  Angle  y  :  y  =  90"  50'  75",  and  89°  9'  25"  ; 
y  :  M  =  118°  28'  5"  ;  t  :  »  =  93°  30'  (calc.  =  93°  35') ;  u  :  «  =  94°  28'. 
Strychnine  contaminated  with  a  trace  of  lime  crystallises  in  long,  silky, 
flexible  needles  (Robiquet,  J.  Pharm.  17,  101).  Sti-ychnine  is  per- 
manent in  the  air,  and  unaltered  by  light.  It  rotates  a  ray  of  polarised 
light  to  the  left :  in  alcoholic  solution  [oL\r  =  132-08°  to  136•78^  The 
rotation  is  much  less  in  acid  solutions,  but  the  addition  of  ammonia 
seems  to  restore  it  to  the  original  amount  (Bouchardat,  N.  Ann,  Chim* 
Phys.  9,  213).— Strychnine  does  not  lose  weight  when  heated  (Liebig), 
and  does  not  melt  without  decomposition  (Pelletier  &  Caventou ; 
Presenius).  According  to  Robiquet,  Merck,  and  Wittstein,  it  is  fusible 
without  decomposition.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  an  intolerably  bitter, 
afterwards  somewhat  metallic  tastei.  It  is  the  most  poisonous  of  the 
vegetable  bases,  -J^th  of  a  grain  being  sufficient  to  kill  a  large  dog,  with 
tetanic  convulsions.  It  turns  reddened  litmus  blue  (Pelletier  &  Caven- 
tou).    Resists  putrefaction  (Robin,  Compt.  rend.  32,  773). 

When  very  small  portions  of  powdered  strychnine  are  carefully 
heated  on  a  piece  of  platinum-foil  having  a  hemispherical  depression 
covered  with  a  slip  of  glass,  the  glass  receives  an  opaque  white  deposit 
of  sublimed  strychnine,  appearing  under  a  magnifying  power  of  80 
•  diameters,  to  consist  of  round,  sharply  defined  granules.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  a  drop  of  water,  the  sublimate  crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms, 
arranged  in  crosses  and  stars.  On  adding  ammonia-water,  it  deliquesces 
to  oil-drops,  in  wUch  isolated  quadratic  octahedrons  with  truncated 
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summits,  and  groups  of  short,  broad,  four-sided  prisms  are  formed. 
Addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  also  causes  crystallisation,  partly  in  crossed 
tufts  of  needles,  partly  in  broad,  fom'-sided  prisms.  Very  dilute  chromic 
acid  does  not  alter  the  granular  deposit  at  first,  but  soon  produce 
fine  yellow  crystalline  stars,  and  ultimately  double  pyranudB,  very 
different  from  those  formed  with  brucine  under  similar  conditions 
(Helwig,  Anal.  Zeitsckr.  3,  46). 
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EarUer  formula  j  C»NH»«08  and  C«N»HaO»  (Liebig)  j  C«^WK^  (Regnault) ; 
O^N^H^O*  and  C«N»H"0*  (G^e^hapdt).  The  abore  formula,  proposed  by  Begnaalt 
{Ann,  Pharm,  29,  68),  was  shown  by  Nicholson  and  Abel  to  be  correct. 

Decompositions.  1.  Strychnine,  when  cautiously  heated,  gives  off 
colourless  vapours,  probably  of  undecomposed  stiychnine,  and  after- 
wards melts  to  a  brownish  liquid,  which  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of 
brown  vapours  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue  (Duflos).  It  car- 
bonises at  312**  to  SIS'*,  and  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  puffs 
up,  turns  black,  evolves  carbonic  acid  and  combustible  gas,  and  yields 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  a  httle  water,  and  acetic  acid,  leaving  charcoal 
(PeUetier  &  Caventou).  —  2.  Melts  on  platinum-foil  like  wax,  and  tdhe$ 
fire  when  more  strongly  heated,  leaving  a  bulky  charcoal  (Merck).  — 
8.  When  subjected  to  electrolysis^  it  behaves  like  mjorphine  (xvi,  426) 
(EQasiwetz  &  Rochleder).  —  4.  When  heated  with  sulphur  to  the  melt- 
ing-point of  that  body,  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (PeUetier  &  Caventou).  —  6.  Strych- 
nine assumes  a  yellow  colour  with  iodincy  or  in  the  vapour  of  iodine 
(Donn6),  and  forms  with  it  a  peculiar  compound  (q.  v.). 

6.  Bromine  produces  a  resinous  precipitate  in  strong  solutions  of 
hydrochlorate  of  strychnine;  the  solution  contains  hromostrychnin^^ 
which  is  thrown  down  by  ammonia  as  a  white  precipitate,  crystallising 
from  alcohol  in  needles,  and  forming  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  salt 
having  a  silky  lustre.  It  contains  1  atom  of  bromine  to  1  atom  of 
strychnine  (Laurent,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  312 ;  Ann.  Pharm,  69, 
14).  Bromine-water  produces  in  aqueous  solutions  of  strychnine  a 
white  turbidity,  which  disappears  on  agitation;  the  liquid,  which  is 
yellow  at  first,  becomes  colourless  in  24  hours.     Dilute  solutions  of 
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strychnine  salts  (containing  -j^o^^  *o  t^o^^^  ^^  strychnine)  give  a 
curdy  yellowish-white  precipitate  with  bromine-water  (Duflos ; 
Merck). 

7.  Dry  chlorine  does  not  act  upon  strychnine  or  its  salts  (Marchand), 
but  when  the  gas  is  passed  into  water  in  which  strychnine  is  sus- 
pended, an  evolution  of  heat  takes  place,  and  chorostrychnine  is  formed 
as  a  white  scum ;  hydrochlorate  of  strychnine  is  also  produced  at  first, 
but  by  the  further  action  of  chlorine  it  is  entirely  converted  into 
chorostrychnine,  so  that  the  nearly  colourless  liquid  contams  i;i  solu- 
tion only  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  flocks  precipi- 
table  by  ammonia.  Salts  of  strychnine  immediately  yield  the  white 
scum  with  chlorine  (Pelletier).  A  turbidity  and  precipitate  are  pro- 
duced even  in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  acetate  of  strychnine  in  5,000  or 
8,000  parts  of  water  (Marchand,  J.  pr,  Chem.  14, 191).  The  precipitate 
is  formed  gradually,  and  only  in  presence  of  excess  of  chloiine  (De  Vrij 
&  Van  der  Burg).  The  turbidity  produced  by  chlorine-water  in  water 
containing  y^^th  of  acetate  of  strychnine  is  increased  by  heat  (Merck). 
An  aqueous  solution  of  strychnine  is  not  affected  by  chlorine-water 
(Duflos).  The  precipitate  is  not  coloured  by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid 
(Lepage,  J.  Pkarm.  26,  140 ;  N.  Br.  Arch.  25,  300) ;  it  forms  a  colour- 
less solution  in  ammonia  (Fresenius),  and  dissolves  easily  in  ether 
and  alcohol  (Pelletier ;  Riegel,  N.  Br.  Arch,  58,  274).  —  Chlorine  passed 
into  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  strychnine  forms 
Laurent's  chlorostrychnine  (p.  515). 

Solution  of  chloride  of  lime  throws  down  from  dilute  solutions  of 
acetate  of  strychnine,  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric 
and  acetic  acids,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  also  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  alkaline  liquids  (Horsley). 

8.  Aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  strychnine  boiled  with  nitrite  of  potas' 
Slum  evolves  nitrogen  and  forms  oxystrychnine  and  bioxystrychnine 
(Schiitzenberger).  By  taking  up  6  atoms  of  water  and  2  or  4  atoms  of  oxygen. 
—  9.  Strychnine  dissolves  very  rapidly  in  fuming  nitric  acid^  forming 
a  greenish-yellow  solution,  which  turns  lemon-yeUow  when  diluted 
with  water  (Duflos).  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2  forms  a  white  salt 
^Duflos).  Even  the  strong  acid  does  not  colour  strychnine  in  the  cold 
(Robiquet),  but  when  heated,  turns  it  brownish-yellow,  without  evolv- 
ing red  vapours :  after  cooling,  water  throws  down  from  the  non- 
unctuous  mass  a  yellow  precipitate  which  melts  in  boiling  water  to  a 
yellow  resin,  afterwards  dissolves,  and  is  deposited  from  the  solution 
on  cooHng  in  yellow  shining  crystalline  nodules.  The  precipitate 
dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol,  and  explodes  when  heated  (Gerhardt, 
Compt.  chim.  1845,  136).  This  body  is  probably  nitrate  of  nitro- 
strychnine,  and  the  same  product  which  Pelletier  &  Caventou  regarded 
as  acid  nitrate  of  strychnine  (Nicholson  &  Abel).  To  this  place  belong 
also  the  orange-coloured  tufts  of  needles  which  M6n6tries  obtained  by 
warming  strychnine  with  strong  nitric  acid  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion rapidly ;  they  explode  when  heated,  evolving  nitric  oxide.  The 
further  action  of  nitric  acid  produces  oxalic  acid  (Pelletier  &  Caventou). 
On  treating  the  products  formed  by  nitric  acid  with  caustic  potash, 
volatile  bases  are  set  free  (Anderson).  Strychnine  containing  bruciue 
(Robiquet),  and  consequently  commercial  strychnine  (Lefort),  turns  red 
with  nitric  acid. 
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10.  Cold  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  colour  strychnine :  fumifig  sulphuric 
acid  colours  it  slightly  brown,  and  when  heated  with  it  forms  a 
greenish-yellow  solution  (Duflos).  Oxidising  agents  produce  with  solu- 
tions of  sulphate  of  strychnine  containing  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  characteristic  colours,  which  serve  for  the  detection  of  very  small 
quantities  of  strychnine  (Marchand ;  Lefort). 

a.  When  the  solutiou  in  oil  of  vitriol  is  made  in  a  platinum  basin, 
and  the  platinum  is  connected  with  the  positive  pple,  and  a  platinum 
wire  dipping  into  the  acid  with  the  negative  pole  of  one  cell  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery,  a  purple-red  coloration  is  produced  (Letheby,  Fharm. 
Joum.  16,  10;  Xopp's  Jahresber.  1856,  768). 

b.  On  dissolving  strychnine  in  oil  of  vitriol  containing  1  p.  c.  of 
nitric  acid,  and  adding  a  trace  of  peroxide  of  leady  a  blue  coloration  is 
produced,  passing  to  violet,  red,  and  in  a  few  hours  to  yellow  (E.  Mar- 
chand, J,  Chim,  med.  20, 15).  Or  the  strychnine  maybe  triturated wich 
peroxide  of  lead  and  the  oil  of  vitriol  containing  nitric  acid  dropped 
upon  the  mixture  (E.  Marchand,  N,  J.  Pkarm.  4,  200).  The  violet 
colour  appears  also  in  the  absence  of  nitric  add,  and  is  then  more  per- 
manent, but  it  is  produced  only  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  since 
water  destroys  it  (Lefort,  Rev,  scient.  16,  355;  also  N,  J,  Pkarm.  21, 
172).  Marchand  {J,  Chim.  med.  24,  197 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  44,  185),  on  the 
contrary,  considers  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  advantageous.  Riegel 
{Jahrh.  pr,  Pharm,  8,  290)  and  Wittstein]  employ  sulphuric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1*4.  Solutions  of  strychnine-salts  give  the  blue  colour  only  after 
evaporation  to  dryness  (Riegel). 

c.  On  adding  bichromate  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  oil  of 
vitriol  spread  out  upon  porcelain,  violet  streaks  make  their  appearance 
in  the  liquid,  starting  from  the  bichromate,  after  which  the  whole  liquid 
acquires  a  fine  violet  colour,  or  with  a  larger  quantity  of  stiychnine  a 
pure  blue  (Otto,  J,  pr.  Chem.  38,  511 ;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  100,  50;  L. 
Thomson,  Pharm.  Joum.  9,  24 ;  N.  J.  Pharm.  17,  276 ;  Lieb.  Kopp's 
Jahresber.  1850,  617).  It  is  better  to  employ  the  bichromate  in  lumps 
than  in  powder  or  solution  (Otto). 

d.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  with  strychnine  a  dark-violet 
coloration,  more  permanent  than  that  produced  with  bichromate  of 
potash :  the  colour  may  be  obtained  also  in  presence  of  other  organic 
substances  (Davy,  N.  J.  Pharm.  24,  204).  This  colour  also  passes 
through  red  into  'yellow,  though  more  slowly  than  that  obtained  in  c 
Ann.  Pharm  88,  402).  Nitroprusside  of  sodium  proposed  by  Horsley 
{Chem.  NewSy  1862,  341)  as  a  reagent,  acts  only  when  it  contains  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  (Rodgers ;  Neubauer ;  Werthcr). 

e.  On  adding  small  portions  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  to  a  solution 
of  strychnine  in  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  or  in  sulphuric  add  containing  nitric 
acid  (prepared  according  to  xvi,  141),  a  violet-purple  coloration  is  im- 
mediately produced,  passing  into  dark-red  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
The  colour  remains  unchanged  when  the  liquid  is  slowly  diluted  with 
four  to  six  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  on  nearly  neutralising  the 
solution  with  ammonia,  the  violet-purple  colour  reappears.  When  super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  the  liquid  becomes  yellowish-green  to  yellow, 
but  on  acidifying  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  violet-purple  colour 
a/i^ain  makes  its  appearance  (J.  Erdmann,  Ann.  Pharm.  120,  188). 
Mack  had  previously  employed  manganese  and  sulphuric  add  for  the 
recognition  of  strychnine  (xV.  Br.  Arch.  46,  314). 

/.  Chloric  acid  and  chlorates,  chlorous  acid,  iodic  acid  and  iodateSy 
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also  sulphate  of  manganese  and  permanganate  of  potash  produce  in  the 
sulphuric  acid  solution  of  strychnine,  similar  colorations,  or  a  red  colour 
which  in  some  cases  quickly  disappears  (Lefort).  The  laolet  colour 
produced  by  iodic  acid  passes  gradually  into  red-brown,  which  colour 
remains  permanent  for  many  days  (Landerer,  Pharm,  Zeitschr.  1, 
86).  Couoerniug  this  reaction,  see  also  Copuey  {Pharm,  J.  Tram.  16,  23  ;  Pharm, 
VieHelJ.  6,  80 :  Guy,  Pharm,  J,  Trans,  [2],  2,  658  and  602  ;  3,  11  and  12 ;  AnaL 
Zeitschr,  1,  90  and  92)  :  De  Vrij  and  Van  der  Burg  {loc.  ci£.). 

Strychnine  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  milk  may  also  be  de- 
tected by  means  of  peroxide  of  lead  and  oil  of  vitriol  containing  nitric 
acid  (Erdmann  &  Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  31,  374).  The  presence  of 
santonin  or  starch  does  not  prevent  the  recognition  of  strychnine  by 
bichromate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol :  sugar,  quinine,  or  morphine 
renders  this  reaction  indistinct,  but  not  that  with  peroxide  of  manganese 
(Brieger,  Jahrb,  pr.  Pharm,  20,  87).  Strychnine  may  be  detected  by 
chromate  of  potash  even  in  presence  of  quinine,  cmchonine,  starch,  or 
dextrin,  provided  the  oil  of  vitriol  be  added  first  (Yogel,  N,  Repert. 
Pharm.  2,  560).  The  presence  of  morphine  is  prejudicial  to  the 
strychnine-reactions  (Reese,  Chem.  News,  1862,  316;  Chem,.  Centr. 
1862,  557 :  Horsley).  Thomas  (Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.  1862,  227),  on 
the  contrary,  finds  that  strychnine  is  recognisable  even  when  mixed 
with  3  parts  of  morphine.  The  two  bases  may  be  separated  by  means 
of  caustic  potash,  which  does  not  dissolve  strychnine  ;  or  by  chloro- 
form, which  dissolves  only  strychnine  (Thomas,  Chem.  News^  5,  352) ; 
or  by  benzene,  which  dissolves  strychnine  very  easily,  but  not  morphine 
(Kodgers,  Chem.  News,  6,  15) ;  neutral  chromate  of  potash  also  throws 
down  from  a  strong  solution  of  the  two  bases,  after  brisk  stirring,  a 
golden-yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  chromate  of  strychnine,  whilst 
file  morphine-salt  crystallises  only  after  a  longer  time  (Horsley).  Fer- 
rocyanide  of  potassium  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
neutral  chromate  (Neubauer). 

Tartar-emetic,  tartaric  acid,  and  bitartrate  of  potash  prevent  the 
detection  of  strychnine  "hj  chromate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol  when 
the  alkaloid  is  present  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  but  not  when  pure. 
Strychnine  as  nitrate  may  be  detected  by  peroxide  of  lead  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  even  in  presence  of  tartrates  (Gorup-Besanez,  Handworterb.  [2] 
1,  468;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1856,  757).  Pure  strychnine,  or  the  hydro- 
chlorate  or  acetate,  may  be  distinctly  recognised  by  means  of  chromate 
of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  when  mixed  with  20  or  30  parts,  but  not 
distinctly  when  mixed  with  60  parts  of  tartar-emetic.  The  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  or  tartaric  acid  does  not  interfere  with  the 
reaction  in  the  case  of  hydrochlorate  and  acetate  of  strychnine,  but  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  nitrate  of  strychnine  with  20  parts  or  more  of 
tcurtar-emetic  inmiediately  assumes  a  green  colour.  The  strychnine 
reaction  is  obtained,  however,  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
even  when  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitrate  of  strychnine  and  60  parts  of 
tartar-emetic  is  employed  (Hagen,  Ann.  Pharm.  103,  159).  —  Accord- 
ing to  Bingley  {Chem.  Gaz.  1856,  229 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1856,  757), 
terchloride  of  antimony  interferes  with  the  bichromate  of  potash 
reaction. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  added  to  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
strychnine,  produces  Rousseau's  strychnic  acid,  or  when  the  action 
proceeds  further,  a  red  resinous  colouring  matter,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  (Rousseau). 
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To  prepare  strjclinic  acid,  Bousseau  triturates  3  parts  of  stryclinine  with  1  part 
of  chlorate  of  potash  and  a  little  water,  and  drops  oil  of  yitriol  upon  the  mixture^ 
whereupon  it  becomes  hot  and  acquires  a  transient  red  colour ;  after  which  ha 
dilutes  and  boils.  If  the  reaction  is  incomplete,  pure  strychnine  (!)}  or  the  sulphate 
crystallises  from  the  liquid  as  it  cools,  and  on  evaporating  the  mother-liquor 
colourless  acid  needles  of  strychnic  acid  are  deposited.  The  crystals  do  not  taste 
bitter ;  they  decompose  when  heated,  learing  charcoal,  and  are  soluble  in  water  and 
slightly  in  alcohol,  and  form  crystallisable  salts  with  potash  and  oxide  of  copper 
(Rousseau,  J,  Chim.  mid,  20,  415). 

When  strychnine  is  treated  with  petvxide  of  lead  and  dilute  sulphuric 
add  (in  the  same  manner  as  cinchonine,  p.  202),  a  straw-yellow  powder 
is  obtained,  which  dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold,  and  somewhat  more 
freely  in  boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  from  a  solution  in  hot  water 
containing  sulphuric  acid  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  very 
easily  in  caustic  potash  which  it  seems  to  neutralise  (C.  MarchanJ, 
N.  J.  Phann.  4,  28 ;  J.  adm.  med.  20,  366). 

11.  Hot  solutions  of  iodic  acid  colour  strychnine  and  its  salts  violet- 
red,  and  produce  a  black  precipitate  on  standing  (Riegel). — 12.  Chromic 
acid  colours  it  violet-blue  (EboH). 

13.  Strychnine  cautiously  heated  with  lumps  of  solid  hydrate  of 
potash,  forms  a  red-brown  mass,  from  a  solution  of  which  in  boiling 
water,  acids  evolve  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  throw  down  an  abun- 
dance of  yellow  flocks,  which  are  deposited  from  their  solution  in 
boihng  alcohol  on  cooling,  and  are  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  cold 
alcohol.  —  On  melting  strychnine  with  hydrate  of  potash,  the  mass 
turns  brown  and  black,  evolves  hydrogen  with  slight  intumescence, 
gives  off  water  and  a  little  chinoline  (xiii,  244),  whilst  carbonate  of 
potash  remains  in  the  residue  (Gerhardt). 

14.  Iodide  of  m«%Z  (^StahlschmidtJI,  iodide  of  ethyl,  chlonde  of  amyl 
(How),  hihromide  of  ethyUne  (Menetrids),  form  derivative  compounds 
(pp.  506-514),  ^ 

15.  With  chloride  of  benzoyl,  strychnine  forms  hydrochlorate  of 
strychnine  and  benzostrychnide,  C*»N»H"(C"H»0»)0*,  a  white  bitter 
product,  which  melts  above  100"*,  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass,  and 
is  very  sUghtly  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  acids,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Schiitzenberger). 

16.  Strychnine  is  not  decomposed  in  contact  with  a  fermenting 
mixture  of  sugar  and  yeast  (Larocque  &  Thibiergc,  J.  Chim.  mSd.  18, 
689).  — 17.  It  is  not  decomposed  in  the  animal  organism,  nor  hjpuire- 
faction  after  death ;  it  has  been  detected  three  years  after  death  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  poisoned  with  it  (Macadam,  loc.  cit. :  Rodgers  & 
Gird  wood,  P/iflrm.  Joum.  16,  407;  Pharm.  Tiertelj.  6,  549;  Kopp*s 
Jahresber.  1857,  603).  See  also  J.  Erdmaun  (Ann.  Pharm.  122,  360); 
De  Yrij  &  Van  der  Burg  (loc.  a't.). 

Combinations.'— A.  With  TFa^er.  —  Strychnine  dissolves  in  6,667 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  2,500  parts  of  boiling  water  (Pelletier  &  Caventou). 
According  to  Duflos,  it  dissolves  in  about  6,000 ;  according  to  Abl,  in 
7,200  parts  of  water.  The  cold  solution  diluted  with  100  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  still  tastes  distinctly  bitter  (Pelletier  &  Caventou), 
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Strychnine  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  ammonia  (Merck) ;  neither 
does  caustic  potash  increase  its  solubility  in  water  (Duflos). 

B.  With  Iodine. — Tincture  of  iodine  or  biniodide  of  potassium  pro- 
duces in  solutions  of  strychnine- salts,  a  dense  kermes-brown  precipi- 
tate ;  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  strychnine,  however,  is  not  affected  by 
iodine-water  (Duflos).  A  solution  of  1  part  of  stiychnine  in  1  part  of 
alcohol  and  3  parts  of  water,  when  warmed  with  a  little  tincture  of 
iodine  and  left  to  cool  spontaneously,  deposits  crystals  of  an 
iodine-compound,  probably  C"N*H*H)*,P.  The  crystals  are  six-sided 
prisms,  exhibiting^  in  a  very  high  degree  the  property  of  double  absorp- 
tion of  light  (Herapath,  C7iem.  Gaz.  1855,  820 ;  1856,  394;  Kopp's 
Jahresber.  1855,  568;  1856,  758).  On  precipitating  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  weak  alcohol  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric or  hydriodic  acid,  and  dissolving  the  brown  precipitate  in 
boiling  alcohol,  highly  lustrous  red-brown  prisms  are  obtained,  which 
do  not  lose  weight  at  140°,  and  are  represented  by  the  formula 
C*»N»H«0*,m,2I  (Tilden,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  [2]  3,  99). 

When  2  parts  of  strychnine  are  triturated  with  1  part  of  iodine,  a 
brown  mass  is  obtained,  which  gives  up  to  cold  water  traces  only, 
and  to  boiling  water  a  small  quantity  of  hydriodate  of  strychnine. 
Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  the  mass,  and  when  cooled  and  concentrated, 
deposits  laminaB  of  iodostrychnine  of  the  colour  of  mosaic  gold,  and 
afterwards  crystals  of  hydriodate  of  strychnine.  —  The  laminsB  are 
nearly  tasteless  at  first,  but  afterwards  taste  bitter  and  harsh ;  they 
evolve  iodine  when  heated,  and  carbonise  without  melting.  They  are 
decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol  and  by  strong  nitric  acid,  with  separation 
of  iodine,  and  by  hydrochloric  acid  when  heated  therewith.  They  set 
free  strychnine  when  heated  with  caustic  potash  (not  with  ammonia), 
and  are  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  even  in  the  cold,  iodide  of 
silver  and  nitrate  of  strychnine  being  formed.  They  are  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  insoluble 
in  ether  (Pelletier). 
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C.  With  Acids.  —  Strychnine  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  even  when 
very  dilute,  neutralising  them  completely.  It  also  precipitates  the 
oxides  from  most  of  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  though  often  only 
J3artially,  double  salts  being  formed.  —  The  salts  of  strychnine  are  for 
the  most  part  crystallisable,  extremel}-  bitter,  and  on  account  of  their 
solubility,  more  highly  poisonous  than  pure  strychnine.  Alkalis  and 
their  carbonates  (and  magnesia)  precipitate  strychnine  from  its  salts, 
in  the  form  of  a  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  does  not  dissolve  to 
any  great  extent  in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  and  crystallises  after  a 
time  in  delicate  closely  grouped  needles.  The  precipitate  thrown  down 
by  ammonia  from  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
dissolves  in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  but  in  a  short  time  the  strych- 
nine crystallises   from  the  ammoniacal    Uquid    in    distinct    needles 
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(Fresenius).  See  also  Anderson  (i^.  V.  Pharm.  13,  443).  Bicarbonate 
of  soda  throws  down  strychnine  from  neutral,  moderately  strong  solu- 
tions of  its  salts;  on  dropping  an  acid  into  the  liquid,  in  quantity  not  suf- 
ficient to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  alkaline  carbonate,  the  carbonir 
acid  set  free  dissolves  the  precipitate.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  does  not 
throw  down  a  precipitate  in  acid  solutions  of  strychnine,  but  crystals 
are  formed  in  the  liquid  on  standing,  or  a  precipitate  is  formed  on  boiling 
(Fresenius).  Very  dilute  solutions  of  strychnine,  mixed  with  tartaric 
acid,  are  not  (or  at  least  not  immediately)  precipitated  by  alkaline 
bicarbonates ;  less  dilute  solutions  deposit  needles  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  whole  of  the  strychnine  crystallising  out  (Oppermann,  CompL 
rend.  21,  810 ;  /.  pr.  Chem,  36,  445).  The  salts  of  strychnine  (and 
the  alkaloid  itself)  are  recognised  by  their  behaviour  with  chlorine- 
water,  nitric  acid,  chromate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium,  and  mercuric  chloride.  (See  abore.)  On  the  delicacy  of 
the  particular  reactions,  see  Wormley  {Sill.  Anier,  J,  [2]  28,  216 ;  J.pr. 
Chem.  80,  382). 

Carbonate  of  Strychnine.  —  The  precipitate  thrown  down  from 
strychnine-salts  by  alkaline  carbonates  is  free  from  carbonic  acid 
(How ;  Langlois)  (contrary  to  Pelletier  &  Caventou) ;  but  an  unstable 
carbonate  of  strychnine  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrochlcwate 
of  strychnine  with  carbonate  of  silver  (How).  —  Freshly  precipitated 
strychnine  dissolves  easily  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonic  add 
(Pelletier  &  Caventou);  after  standing  some  time  at  0®,  the  solution 
deposits  crystals,  which  do  not  evolve  carbonic  acid,  either  with  acids, 
or  at  a  temperature  of  300°  (Langlois,  N*  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  48,  502 ; 
Ann.  Pharm.  100,  374). 

Strychnine  combines  with  metaphosphoiic  acid  (Nicholson  &  Abel). 

Phosphate  of  Strychnine.  —  Ordinary  bisodic  phosphate  throws  down 
from  strychnine-salts  a  granular  crystalline  precipitate  (v.  Flanta).  — 
A.  Bibasic.  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  B  is  digested  for  some  time  with 
finely  powdered  strychnine,  and  the  crystals  which  separate  are  purified 
by  two  or  three  crystaUisations.  The  mother-liquor  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  the  salt  B.  —  Large  rectangular  tables,  often  so  thin  as  to 
exhibit  a  splendid  green  colour.  The  salt  does  not  redden  litmus.  It 
is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  B.  —  The  crystals  lose  17'6  p.  c, 
of  water  at  100°  (18  at.  =  17*45  p.  c.  HO)  (Anderson),  and  are 
also  rendered  anhydrous  by  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  vacaum 
(Nicholson  &  Abel). 


84  C  ... 

4N  .... 

47  H  .... 

11  O  .... 

P0« 


ai  121'. 

Anderson. 

504    

..      65-79    ... 

66-61 

66    

7-31    ... 

... 

47    

613    ... 

6-64 

88    

.      11-49 

71     

9-28 

2  (C«N«HaOSHO),HO,PO«  ....    766    10000 

B.  Neutral.  —  Prepared  by  digesting  strychnine  with  moderately 
strong  phosphoric  acid,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  crystallising  in  radiated 
groups  of  long  needles,  which  reddon  litmus  and  have  a  very  bitter  taste. 
—  The  salt  dissolves  in  6  or  6  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  hot  water.  —At  127°  [or  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  vacuum 
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(Nicholsou  &  Abel)]  it  loses  7-95  p.  c.  of  water  (4  at.  =  7-69  p.  c.  HO) 
(Anderson,  Ann,  Fhann.  6,6,  55;  Quart.  J,  Chem.  Soc.  1,  55.) 

Begnault.  Anderson. 

Dried,  at  140«» 

42  O  252  ....  68-33  ....  69-86  ....  68-72  ....  69-06 

2  N  28  ....      6-48 

25  H 25....      6-78....    6-86....    6-96...    5-97 

7  O  66  ....  12-97 

PO* 71  ....  16-44 

0«A^«HKO<,HO,PO«  +  2aq 432  ....  10000 

Hegnault's  salt  probably  contained  an  admixture  of  A  (Anderson). 

Monosodic  phosphate  does  not  form  with  strychnine  a  double  salt  of 
phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  strychniae  (Anderson). 

Hydrosulphate  of  Strychnine. — Strychnine  suspended  in  water  is 
dissolved  by  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  formiug  a  colourless, 
very  bitter  solution,  which  leaves  pure  strychnine  when  evaporated 
(Pelletier  &  Caventou). 

Hyposulphite  of  Strychnine,  —  Formed  in  a  mixture  of  strychnine, 
alcohol,  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  on  standing  in  the  air.  —  Large 
rhombic  plates.  Neutral.  Loses  3*91  to  4'3  p.  c.  of  water  at  200* 
(2  at.  =  4-3  p.  c.  HO).  Dissolves  in  114  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  smaller 
quantity  of  hot  water  (H.  How,  Pharm.  Centr,  1855,  95). 


420 
2N 

24H 
80 

2S..., 


How. 

a^lOO^ 

mean. 

252  

..   63  .... 

....  6307 

28  

..    7 

24  

6  .... 

....   6-93 

64  

16 

82  

8  .... 

....   8-29 

400  

..  100 

C^2]SPJH«0*,H0,S302  +  aq. 

Sulphate  of  Strychnine,  —  A.  NetitraL  —  Obtained  by  saturating 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  finely  powdered  strychnine  (Nicholson  & 
Abel).  Small  transparent  cubes  (Pelletier  &  Caventou) ;  large  four- 
sided  prisms  (Nicholson  &  Abel).  The  cubes  turn  dull  in  the  air, 
without  losing  weight,  and  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  a 
gentle  heat  (Pelletier  &  Caventou).  The  salt  loses  13-08  p.  c.  of  water 
at  135''  (7  at.  =  14-1  p.c.  HO)  (Regnault).  Neutral  (Nicholson  & 
Abel).  Rotates  a  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  left ;  [^xy  =  25*58°  for 
the  salt  dried  at  40°  (Bouchardat).  —  Dissolves  in  less  than  10  parts 
of  water  (Pelletier  &  Caventou),  in  48  parts  (Abl),  in  about  50  parts 
(Bouchardat). 

The  anhydrous  salt  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  square  prismatic 
or  quadratic  system.  Octahedrons  with  basal  face  (fig.  24).  Angle 
p:e  =  102°  3' ;  e  :  e'  =  92°  30' ;  eie"  z^  155°  54'.  The  edge  formed 
by  p  and  e  is  truncated  by  the  face  of  a  second  octahedron,  forming 
with  p  an  angle  of  125°  26',  and  with  e  an  angle  of  156°  37*.  Cleavable 
parallel  to  p  (Descloizeau3c,  Compt.  rend.  44,  909 ;  Pogg.  102,  474).  Ram- 
melsberg  {Krystall.  Chemie,  380)  observed  the  following  angles :  p:e 
=  101°  40' ;  «  :  c'  =  92°  20'  ;«:«'=  156°  40' ;  and  between  p  and  e  the 
truncation-face  of  a  more  obtuse  octahedron,  forming  with  p  an  angle 
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of  about  160°.  —  The  salt  with  7  atoms  of  water  belongs  to  the  right 
prismatic  or  rhombic  system :  the  simplest  form  as  in  fig,  65.  Angle 
«:  «  =  lO?**  14' ;  tt  :  w'  =  146°  30' ;  <:  t  =  137° 48' ;  t  :  i  above  84°  24'  : 
between  u  and  t  there  is  a  truncation-face,  forming  with  t  an  angle  of 
125°  45'.  The  angle  i  :  i  is  sometimes  replaced  by  two  horizontal 
prisms,  one  of  which  forms  with  t  an  angle  of  118®  40',  the  other  an 
angle  of  99°  50'.  The  parallel  M-faces  often  disappear,  in  which  case 
the  crystals  assume  the  form  of  monocUnic  prisms.  The  ^-faces  are 
prominently  developed,  so  that  the  crystals  have  the  form  of  square 
tables  with  bevelled  edges.  The  crystals  have  a  glassy  lustre ;  pearly 
on  the  face  t  (Schabus,  Krystallgestalt,  80). 

I^icholaon 
Liebig.       Begnault.       k  Abel. 

Dried.  a^  100*  ««  130«-205**    in  vacuo. 

42  C 252    ....      65-80    ....    64-76  ....    66-85    ....    65-68 

2N    28     ....        7-31 

23  H    23     ....        601     ....      6-99  ....      610    ....      617 

6  O    40    ....      10-44 

S0» 40    ....       10-44    ....  ....  ....     10-44 

C«N'H»0<,HO,SO«  ....    388    ....     10000 

B.  Acid.  —  Obtained  from  A  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Long,  thin,  very  acid  needles  (Nicholson  &  Abel). 


42  0  

252  .... 

...   58-83 

6-48 

5-56 

...   1112 

....   18-51 

NicholBon  k  AbeL 
58-78 

2  N  

28  .... 

24  H 

24  .... 

6-83 

6  O  

48  .... 

2S0« 

80  .... 

18-33 

C*«I^H»0«,2(H0,S( 

y)    ....  432  .... 

...  100-00 

Sulphate  of  lodostrt/cknine,  —  When  the  brown-red  precipitate  thrown 
down  by  biniodide  of  potassium  in  solutions  of  strychnine,  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  yields  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  iodostrychninc,  which  polarise  light  (De  Yrij  and  Van 
der  Burg).  Stellate  gToups  of  prisms,  of  a  fine  green  colour  by 
reflected,  deep  blood-red  by  transmitted  light,  thick  crystals  being 
quite  opaque  (Herapath). 

lodaie  of  Strychnine,  —  Iodic  acid  produces  neither  colour  nor  pre- 
cipitate in  aqueous  solutions  of  strychnine  (v.  Planta).  See  abore.  On 
gently  heating  strychnine  in  aqueous  iodic  acid,  the  solution,  in  the 
absence  of  brucine,  assimies  a  wine-red  colour,  and  yields  when  con- 
centrated, long  tufts  of  needles,  which  are  coloured  red  on  the  surface, 
and  may  be  decolorised  by  washing  with  cold  water.  The  crystals 
dissolve  very  easily  in  water  (SeruUas,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  45,  275 ; 
Fogg,  20,  595).  When  strychnine  suspended  in  warm  water  is  exactly 
neutralised  with  iodic  acid,  or  when  iodate  of  baryta  is  decomposed  by 
sulphate  of  strychnine,  long  flat  pearly  needles  are  obtained,  containing 
45^92  p.  c.  of  carbon  and  42*80  of  iodic  acid  (Pelletier). 

Periodate  of  Strychnine.  —  On  dissolving  strychnine  in  warm  aque- 
ous periodic  acid,  colourless,  highly  lustrous,  rectangular  prisms  [6-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  4-sided  pyramids  (Langlois)]  are  obtained, 
which  eflfloresce  over  oil  of  vitriol,  explode  violently  when  heated,  and 


J 
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dissolve  with  moderate  facility  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.  The  aqueous 
solution  turns  brown  when  evaporated  in  the  air  (Bodeker,  Ann. 
Pharm,  71,  64;  Langlois,  N,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  34,  278;  Ann.  JPharm. 
83,  174). 

Hydriodate  of  Sti'ychnine.  —  Iodide  of  potassium  throws  down  from 
strychnine-salts  a  dense  crystalline  precipitate  (v.  Planta).  On  wash- 
ing the  precipitate  with  water,  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  evapora- 
ting the  solution,  glassy  four-sided  needles  are  obtained  (Merck).  The 
salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  strychnine  in  aqueous  hydri- 
odic  acid  (Pelletier),  but  the  excess  of  acid  must  be  quickly  removed  by 
washing,  as  otherwise  decomposition-products  are  formed  (Nicholson 
&  Abel).  Small  white  laminae  or  needles,  which  do  not  lose  weight  in 
a  vacuum.  Neutral  and  very  bitter.  Dissolves  slightly  in  cold  water 
and  much  more  freely  in  alcohol  (Pelletier). 

Nicholson  &  Abel. 


42  0 

Crystals. 
252     , 

..       64-62     ... 
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4-98    ... 
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..      27-38    ... 

Pelletier. 
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26-12    
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...     54-60 
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Hydrobromate  of  Strychnine.  —  Formed  by  dissolving  strychnine  in 
aqueous  hydrobromic  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystalHse 
(Nicholson  &  Abel). 


In  a  vacuum. 
42  C  252    

60-72 
6-74 
6-54 
7-71 

19-29 

Nicholson  k  Abel. 
60*88 

2^"  28    

23  H  23     

6-60 

4  0  32     

Bp 80    

18-69 

C«NJHao^HBp  ....    415     

,     100-00 

Chlorate  of  Strychnine.  —  The  rose-red  solution  of  strychnine  in 
aqueous  chloric  acid  deposits  thin  short  prisms,  or  solidifies  completely 
when  concentrated.  — Iodic  acid  throws  down  from  a  solution  of  the 
salt  a  precipitate  of  iodate  of  strychnine  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  45, 
280). 

Perchlorate  of  Strychnine.  —  Obtained  from  perchlorate  of  baryta 
and  sulphate  of  strychnine.  —  Small  colourless  or  pale -yellow,  glassy 
rhombic  prisms,  which  after  drying  at  30**  become  opaque  at  170°, 
losing  3-8  p.  c.  of  water,  and  explode  when  more  strongly  heated.  — 
Dissolves  slightly  in  cold  water,  and  much  more  freely  in  alcohol 
(Bodeker,  Ann.  Pharm.  71,  62). 


C42IJ3H«O^HO    

CryHaU. 
343 

...      75-80    .... 

...       20-22     ... 

3-98     .... 

Bodeker. 
76-99 

ao' 

91-5     

....      19-21 

2  HO    

18 

3-80 

C^lPBPO*,nO,Ci07  +  2aq 

452-5     

...     10000     .... 

....     100-00 

Hydrochlorate  of  Strychnine.  — 100  parts  of  strychnine  take  up  14-6 
to  15*02  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (Liebig).   When  exposed  to  a  current 
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of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  afterwards  heated  to  150,  100  parts  of 
strychnine  retain  10'67  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  (Reguault)  (1  at.  = 
10*93  parts  HCl.).  —  A  solution  of  strychnine  in  warm  aqueous  hydro- 
chloric acid  solidifies  to  a  silky  mass  of  needles  (Regnault).  The  salt 
is  neutral  towards  vegetable  colours  (Nicholson  &  Abel).  It  exerts  a 
left-handed  rotatory  action  on  polarised  light ;  [air  =  28'18°.  Dis- 
solves in  about  50  parts  of  water  at  22°  (Bouchardat).  —  The  needles 
lose  the  whole  of  their  water  of  crystallisation,  amounting  to  7"17 
p.  c,  at  120**,  or  in  a  vacuum  (3  at.  =  6-79  p.  c.  HO)  (Nicholson  & 
Abel).  According  to  Gerhardt,  on  the  contrary,  the  salt  dried  at  100^ 
loses  4*81  p.  c.  (=  2  at.)  of  water,  at  130°  only. 


42  C 

2N 

Dried. 
.     252 

28        .. 
.       23 

82        .. 
.       35-5     .. 
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..     10000 

Hydrofluate  of  Strychnine,  —  Strychnine  dissolves  in  hydrofluosilidc 
acid,  with  separation  of  silica.  —  The  easily  formed  solution  of  strych- 
nine in  warm  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  yields  crystals,  which  give  off 
hydrofluoric  acid  over  hydrate  of  lime.  —  Colourless  right  rhombic 
prisms,  having  an  acid  reaction,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot 
water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  The  salt  loses  5*9  p.  c.  of 
water  (3  at.  =  6  p.  c.  IIO)  over  oil  of  vitriol,  becoming  opaque,  soft, 
and  sticky.  At  100**  it  gives  off  7*43  p.  c.  of  water  (4  at.  =  8  p.  c), 
and  not  more  at  150°  ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  reddens  and  is  decom- 
posed (Elderhorst,  Ajin.  Phai^m.  74,  77). 
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Elderhorst  litewiBe  found  the  per-centage  of  Btryehnine  in  the  salt,  and  the 
increase  in  weight  on  eraporating  strychnine  with  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acidi  to 
agree  with  the  above  formula. 

Nitrate  of  Strychnine.  — When  strychnine  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
diluted  till  it  tastes  faintly  acid,  fine  colourless  needles  of  the  nitrate 
are  obtained  on  cooling.  Strong  nitric  acid  forms  decomposition- 
products,  but  no  acid  salt  (Nicholson  and  Abel).  —  Silky  tufts  of  long, 
flexible  needles,  very  bitter,  and  even  more  poisonous  than  pure  strych- 
nine. Neutral.  When  heated  to  a  Httle  over  100°,  it  turns  yellow, 
swells  up,  and  decomposes  violently,  without  development  of  light 
(Pelletier  &  Caventou).  Rotates  a  ray  of  polarised  Hght  to  the  left ; 
for  the  salt  dried  at  40°,  \oL]r  =  29*25°  (Bouchardat).  —  Soluble  in  50 
parts  of  cold  water  (Cap  &  Garot) ;  in  80  parts  of  water  at  18-75** 
(Abl) ;  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water  (Wittstein).     Soluble  in  60  parts  of 
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cold,  and  2  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  ( Wittstein) ;  in  26  parts 
of  glycerin,  and  in  400  parts  of  fat  oil  (Cap  &  Garot).  Insoluble  in 
ether  (Pelletier  &  Caventou). 

E tiling    Nicholson 
&  \Vm.      &Abel. 
63-55    ....    63-40 

....      6-85 
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Pkosphantvnonic  acid  (xiv,  227)  produces  in  solutions  of  strychnine- 
salts  a  copious,  yellowish-white  ciurdy  precipitate,  or  in  more  dilute 
solutions  a  cloudiness  only  (Schultze).  —  Phosphomolyhdic  acid  (xiii,  164) 
precipitates  strychnine  yellowish-white  (Sonncnschein) ;  metatungstic 
acid  precipitates  it  from  more  dilute  solutions  (Scheibler,  J.  pr.  Chem, 
80,  204). 

Chromate  of  Strychnine.  —  A.  Neutral.  —  Neutral  chromate  of 
potash  throws  down  from  solutions  of  strychnine-salts  an  amorphous 
precipitate  (Horsley),  consisting,  according  to  Andre,  of  a  mixture  of 
acid  salt  with  free  sti-ychnine.  —  The  yellowish-brown  precipitate, 
separated  from  the  mother-liquor  and  dissolved  in  hot  water,  deposits 
on  cooling,  orange-yellow  needles,  which  are  neutral  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (Nicholson  &  Abel). 

at  100".  Nicholson  and  Abel. 

C43NSH«0* 334       84-53 

H0,Cr08    61-2     15-47    1534 

C43N2H«OSHO,Cr08    3952     10000 

B.  Acid.  —  Acetate  of  strychnine  is  completely  precipitated  by  free 
chromic  acid,  and  also  by  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  bichromate  of  potash 
with  14  volumes  of  water  and  2  volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol,  dilute  solu- 
tions of  chromic,  acid,  producing  groups  of  small  crystals  and  cubes, 
and  stronger  solutions  at  once  throwing  down,  even  from  very  weak 
solutions  of  strychnine,  a  gold-coloured  precipitate,  which  turns  darker 
on  exposure  to  light  (Horsley,  Pharm,  J.  Trans.  16, 177 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  72, 
312;  Inst.  1856,  463;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1856,  758).  Long,  orange- red 
needles,  but  little  soluble  in  water  (Andre,  A\  J.  Pharm.  41,  341). 
Assumes  a  purple-red  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol  (De  Vrij  &  Van  der 
Burg). 

Arsenite  o/>S^«rycZinm«.  —  C**N*n»»0*,IIO,AsO«.  Formed  by  heating 
12*38  parts  of  arsenious  acid  with  800  parts  of  water  and  10  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-18,  till  it  dissolves,  adding  to  the  solution 
41-95  parts  of  strychnine,  and  crystallising  (Chiappero,  N.  Br.  Arch. 
115,  94).  As  the  crystals  thus  obtained  contain  hydrochloric  acid, 
(Ceresoh,  N.  J.  Pharm.  [4],  1,  343)  dissolves  3*3  parts  of  arsenious  acid 
in  3*12  parts  of  caustic  potash  and  40  parts  of  water ;  mixes  the  solu- 
tion with  a  solution  of  12  parts  of  strychnine  in  20  parts  of  water  and 
2'65  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  boils ;  filters  the  liquid  hot,  sulphate  of 
potash  being  left  behind ;  evaporates  the  filtrate ;  and  exhausts  the 
residue  with  absolute  alcohol.  —  Dull  white  cubes,  efflorescing  in  the 
air,  having  a  bitter  metallic  taste,  and  without  action  on  light.    Soluble 
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in  35  pai*ts  of  cold,  and  in  10  parts  of  boiling  water,  in  alcoliol,  and 
less  freely  in  ether  (Ceresoli). 

Arseniate  of  Strychnine,  —  C^'N'H^O^jSHO, AsO«  +  HO.  An  aqneous 
solution  of  the  acid  mixed  with  stiychnine  yields  monoclinic  prisms, 
soluble  in  15  parts  of  cold,  and  in  5  parts  of  hot  water,  and  with 
difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether.  —  Forms  with  morphine  a  crystallisable 
double-salt,  containing  1  atom  of  arsenious  acid  to  each  atom  of  base 
(Chiappero). 

Chlorozincate  of  Strychnine.  —  A.  Anhydrous.  — A  hot  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  strychnine  throws  down  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  from  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  forming  at  the  same  time  a  doable 
salt,  which  crystallises  from  the  liquid  after,  boiling  for  some  time, 
filtering  hot,  and  cooling.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  boiling 
liquid,  rendered  cloudy  by  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  and  by  etiych- 
nine  thrown  down  at  the  same  time,  till  it  becomes  clear,  the  whole 
solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  the  same  salt,  which  is  to 
be  washed  with  alcohol.  —  Pearly  laminse,  composed  of  regular  quad- 
ratic tables  (Orafinghoff). 

Oiiifinghoff. 


42  c: 

2  N 

28  H 

Dried  in 

the 

air  or  at  100». 

252       

28       

23 

.      57-47    

6-39    

6-25     

7-30    

7-42    

1617    

mean. 

...       57-37 
6-21 
5-27 

4  0 

82 

7-57 

Zn    .. 

2  en 





32-5     

71 

...        7-43 
...       1615 

* 

C^2NSHaO«,HCl  +  ZnCl     ....    438*5    10000    10000 

B.  Hydrated.  —  Obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  of  A  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  pr  by  mixing  alcoholic  hydrochlorate  of  strychnine 
with  chloride  of  zinc,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  —  Transpa- 
rent glassy  prisms,  which  become  cloudy  at  130^,  and  lose  8*90  p^c.  of 
water  at  160*^  (2  at.  =  3-94  p.  c.  HO)  (Grafinghoff,  /.  pr.  Chem.  95, 
229). 

Or&fiaghoff. 


42  C    252  65  21  5520 

'2N    28  614  610 

25  H  25  5-47 

6  0    48  10-52 

Zn 32-5  712  710 

2  CI  71  15-54  15-48 

C«jraP20*,HCl  +  ZnCl,2HO  ....    4565 10000 

Chlorocadmiate  o/fiffi^cAm>k5.— C*»N*H*K)*,HC],CdCl.  —-White  glitter- 
ing scales,  long  needles,  or  large  transparent  prisms.  Does  not  lose 
water  at  130°.  Dissolves  slightly  in  cold  and  hot  water  (Galletly, 
Edin.  New.  Phil.  J.  4,  94 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  607). 

Sulphate  of  Copper  and  Strychnine  f  —  By  boiling  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  with  strychnine,  a  pale-green  liquid  is 
obtained,  yielding  very  long  needles  on  evaporation  (Pelletier  &  Caven- 
tou). 

Strychnine  decolorises  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  on  boilmg, 
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and  forma  crystals  of  a  compound  of  strychnine  and  cnpric  oxide  con- 
taining a  little  ammonia  (Horsley). 

lodomercurate  of  Strychnine.  —  lodomercurate  of  potassium  throws 
down  from  strychnine-salts  a  dense  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  hy- 
drochloric acid  (v.  Planta;  De  Vrij^.  The  precipitate  is  yellowish- 
white  and  remains  amorphous  (Delffs).  By  mixing  solutions  of  1  at. 
hydrochlorate  of  strychnine,  3  at.  iodide  of  potassium,  and  1  at.  chloride 
of  mercury,  shining  microscopic  crystals  are  obtained,  having  the 
composition  C**N'H**0*,HI  +  2HgI.  The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  cold 
and  in  hot  water,  and  but  little  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  (Groves, 
Ckem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  11,  97;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  890). 

BroTnomercurate  of  Strychnine  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
iodine-compound,  by  substituting  bromide  for  iodide  of  potassium 
(Groves). 

Strychnine  with  Mercuric  chloride.  Mercuric  chloride  throws  down 
from  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  weak  alcohol,  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  (Nicholson  & 
Abel;, 
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2N  

252    .... 

28    .... 

...      41-64 
4-63 
8-63 
...        6-29 
...      11-73 
...      38-08 

Nicholson  &  AbeL 
«* 41*52 

22  H  

22    .... 

8*77 

82    .... 

2  01 

n  .... 

11-74 

2Hg 

••.. 200     .... 

8312 

0^»N»H»0*,2Hs 

;C1    ....    605    .... 

....    100-00 

Sulphate  of  Strychnine  with  Mercuric  Chloride,  —  Obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  mass  by  dissolving  the  foregoing  compound  in  sul- 
phuric add  (Nicholson  &  Abel). 

Nicliolson  &  Abel. 

C«N»BPH)*   834    ..«...,      6109 

HO,SO" i, 49    7-49    7-27 

2Hga 871    41-42 

C«N"H«0*,HO,SO»  +  2Hga    ....       654    10000 

Mercuric  chloride  throws  down  a  precipitate  from  hydriodate  of 
Btrychnine  (Caillot). 

ChhromercurcOe  of  Strychnine,  —  Mercuric  chloride  throws  down 
from  hydrochlorate  of  strychnine  (and  from  the  sulphate  and  nitrate 
after  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium)  a  dense  pulverulent  precipitate, 
which  soon  turns  gelatinous,  and  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
sal-ammoniac,  is  converted  (without  dissolving^  into  a  mass  of  needles 
(v.  Planta).  The  salt  is  also  formed  by  dissolving  the  compound  of 
mercuric  chloride  and  strychnine  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises 
(Nicholson  &  Abel). 


VOL.  xvit.  "  2  k 


STiehoUon&AlML 

S9-27 

39-28 

4-36 

8-58 

^•^      8-88 

4-98 

16-61 

16-59 

81-20 

81-88 
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42  O    262 

2  N   28 

28  H  28 

4  O    32 

8  a 106-5 

2  Hg 200 

C*WH»0<,Ha  +  2HgCl    ....      641-5    .......    10000 

Strychnine  forma  a  sparingly  soluble  compound  with  mercuraw 
nitrate  (Nicholson  &  Abel). 

Alcoholic  nitrcUe  of  silver  throws  down  from  alcoholic  strychnine  a 
crystalline  compound  containing  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  nitric  acid, 
oxide  of  silver,  and  strychnine  (Regnault). 

Strychnine  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  compound  with  protochloride 
of  platinum  (Nicholson  &  AbelJ. 

Chhroplatinate  of  Strychnine.  —  Bichloride  of  platinnm  throws  down 
from  hydrochlorate  of  strychnine,  a  yellowish-white  precipitate 
(Robinet),  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  and  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  ciysteJlises  in  sendee  re- 
sembling mosaic  gold.  —  Dissolves  with  decomposition  in  strong  nitric 
acid  (Nicholson  &  Abel),  but  not  perceptibly  in  hydrochloric  add  (v, 
Planta). 
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28  H    

23 

40 
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82     , 
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mean. 
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....      6-18 
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4-53  ....    4-44 

....      6-98 

....    18-27 

....    19-72  . 

..  17-82  ....  17-85  ...  1816 

0«N3H«0^HCl,Pt01«    ....    540-2  ....  10000 

Chhriridiate  of  Sodium  throws  down  from  strychnine*salts  a 
red-brown  precipitate,  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(v.  Planta). 

Chloropalladite  of  ^frycAnin^.  —  Protochloride  of  palladium  throws 
down  from  hydrochlorate  of  strychnine,  brown  flocks,  which  dissolve 
m  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallise  in  dark-brown  needles  on  cooling 
the  solution  (Nicholson  k  Abel),  ^ 

Kioholwm  k  Abel. 


0«N«H«0<,H01,C1  406      88-41 

^^    -- 68-3    .....'...      X159    11*60 

0«WH«0*,H01,Pd01  469-8    lOO-OO 


frnrf  i^T"*-''  ^-^  i^'^^'^'^'^,  -  Thiown  dowu  by  terchloride  of  gold 
^iZl7f'T^'^\  ^r.^  lemon.yellow  predi^tate,  which  is  fery 
S^  i^'w^^?  in  water  [im^oluble  in  hydrochloric  aiid  (v.  Planta)! 
easily  soluble  m  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  (Larocque  &  Thibier^e) 

alcoh^of  1;;^^^^  ^'P"'^''  r^^}""  ^"^^^^  ^^^^^'  anrcrysTamses  S 
alcohol  m  pale  orange-coloured  crystals  (Nicholson  &  Abel). 


Hydrocyanate  of  Strychnine.  —  The  easily  formed  solution  of  strych- 
nine in  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  leaves  strychnine  free  from  the  acid 
when  evaporated  (Pelletier  &,  Caventou). 

Hydroferrocyanate  of  Strychnine.  —  A.  With  1  at.  Ferrous  Cyanide. 
—  This  salt  is  deposited  in  nearly  colourless  needles  on  mixing  cold 
saturated  solutions  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  neutral  saltd  of 
strychnine.  More  dilute  solutions  yield  pale- yellow,  rectangular,  four- 
sided  prisms,  the  ends  of  which  are  formed  by  two  faces  inclined  to 
the  edges  of  the  prism.  Hygroscopic.  —  The  salt  dissolves  slightly 
in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  more  freely  in  the  hot  liquids.  The 
aqueous  solution,  on  boiling,  deposits  strychnine,  turns  yellow,  and 
yields  crystals  of  hydroferrocyanate  of  strychnine.  —  Loses  6*12  p.  c.  of 
water  at  100**  (6  at.  =  6-37  p.  c),  and  afterwards  also  hydrocyamc  acid 
(Brandis). 


90  0  

7  K 

640    

98    

63-68  ... 
11-66 

6-37  ... 
1609 

8-80    ... 

BrandiB. 
mecm. 
64-38 

54  H 

64    ^ 

....      6-61 

16  0  

128    

Fe 

28    

....      8*36 

2(C«N«H»0*,H0y),FeCy  +  8aq 848    10000 

B.  With  1  at.  Strychnine  and  2  at.  Ferrous  Cyanide. — The  precipi- 
tate produced  by  alcoholic  hydroferrocyanic  acid  in  alcohoHc  solutions 
of  B^chnine-salts,  dissolves  at  first  on  agitation,  forming  a  clear  solu- 
tion which  deposits  the  salt  A ;  but  when  the  hydroferroqyanic  add  is 
added  to  acid  reaction,  the  salt  B  is  thrown  down  as  an  amorphous 
acid  precipitate,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  alcohol  and  water,  and  dried 
over  oil  of  vitriol.  This  compound  is  also  obtained  by  mixing  hydro- 
ferrocyanic acid  with  hydroferricyanate  of  strychnine.  —  After  drying 
it  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but  in  the  moist  state  is  easily  decomposed, 
especially  on  warming,  with  formation  of  free  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  blue 
precipitate,  and  hydroferricyanate  of  strychnine.  It  is  slowly  decom- 
posed by  acids,  with  separation  of  Prussian  blue,  and  by  caustic  potash, 
with  formation  of  amorphous  white  flocks.  —  It  is  insoluble  in  water 


and  alcohol.    Loses  8*08  p.  c. 
then  decomposes  (Brandis). 
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Nioholion&Abel. 
87'33 

2  N  

28       

22  H  

4  0  

22       

•«..*«..      3*56 

Au 

196-7    

29-15 

4  01  

142       

C«N«H»O^HCl,AuCl» 

....    672-7    
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Brandis  mpposes  the  salt  to  contain  1  at.  more  of  hydrocjanic  acid.  Aooording 
to  the  above  formula,  it  oorreBponda  to  ferrocTanide  of  iron  and  potaaainm  (yii,  474). 

HydroferricyanaU  of  Strychnine.  —  Obtained  from  the  foregoing 
salt ;  also  by  boiling  strychnine  with  water  and  Prussian  blue,  or  by 
mixing  hot  saturated  solutions  of  strychnine-salts  and  ferricy- 
anide  of  potassium.  The  free  strychnine  is  removed  by  means  of 
alcohol,  and  the  salt  is  afterwards  washed  with  cold  water.  —  Small, 
very  brilliant,  golden-yellow  prisms.  —  Extremely  hygroscopic.  Dis- 
solves very  slightly  in  water  and  is  decomposed  by  long  boiling  there- 
with, setting  free  hydrocyanic  acid  and  throwing  down  oxide  of  iron 
and  strychnine.  Potash  and  ammonia,  added  to  the  salt,  precipitate 
strychnine;  ferrous  salts  throw  down  Prussian  blue.  Ferric  salts 
form  a  clear  blue  solution,  from  which  flocks  of  Prussian  blue  are 
gradually  deposited.  —  The  crystals  lose  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  1'82  p.c.  water  (3  at.  =  2-04  p.c),  at  100**,  altogether,  3-86 
p. c.  (6  at.  =  4-06  p.  c),  at  136%  4-78  p.c.  (8 at,  =  5-43  p. c.)  after- 
wards turning  green  and,  at  200**,  black  (Brandis). 
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100-00 


Strychnine  with  Mercuric  Cyanide.  —  Precipitated  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  strychnine  by  excess  of  mercuric  cyanide.  —  Small  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  (Nicholson  & 
Abel). 


48  0  

atlW. 
...    276    

...      47-08 
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...        8-76 
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Kicholson  k  Abel. 
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Hydriodate  of  strychnine  is  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  mercury 
(CaiUot). 

Hydrochhrate  of  Strychnine  with  Mercuric  Cyanide,  —  A.  With  1  at. 
Mercuric  Cyanide. — On  mixing  hot  very  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of 
hydrochlorate  of  strychnine  and  cyanide  of  mercury,  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  needles  is  deposited  after  standing  for  a  short  time.  The 
needles  are  to  be  washed  with  water  and  alcohol  in  succession. — 
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Colourless  well-formed  crystals,  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol  (Kohl 
&  Swoboda,  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  9,  262 ;  Ann.  Fkarm.  83,  389). 

CfyataU. 

Nicholson       Kohl  A> 
&  Abel.       Swoboda. 

44  0   264 

..      5318    52-68    5887 

8-46 

4-63    4-72 

7-13 
.,      20-14    20-20    19-72 

6-46 

3  N  42 

23  H  23 

01 86-6    

Hg 100       

4  0  82       

0«N»HaO* HCl  +  HgOy    4^66    ...... 

..    100-00 

B.  With  4t  at.  Mercuric  Cyanide.  —  Obtained  by  Brandis  in  the  same 
manner  as  Nicholson  &  Abel  afterwards  obtained  A.  White,  pearly, 
rectangular  tables  and  prisms  (Brandis). 
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0«N*H«0^HC1  +  4HgCy  ....    8745    10000 

Hydroplatinocyanate  of  Strychnine.  —  Platinocyanide  of  potassium 
throws  down  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  strychnine  a 
copious  white  precipitate,  which  is  quickly  transformed  into  lamina. 
—  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  short  tufts  of  needles  and  four-sided 
prisms.  —  Dissolves  easily  in  boiling  alcohol.  — Gives  off  its  water  of 
crystalhsation  at  120**  (Schwarzenbach,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  8,  618). 


Cryttals. 

0«2PHaO*,H0y« 887 

Pt    98-7 

2  HO 18 


Schwanenbach, 
76-84 

19-59    19-41 

8-57    8-5 


0«N«H^-0*^Py,PtOy  +  2aq 6037    100-00 

Hydrosulphocyanate  of  Strychnine.  —  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
added  to  aqueous  strychnine  salts,  throws  down  a  dense  crystalline 
precipitate,  which  disappears  on  heating,  and  again  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  long  silky  needles  as  the  solution  cools  (Artus ;  v.  Planta). 
The  precipitate  thrown  down  from  dilute  solutions  of  the  hydrochlorate 
appears  under  a  magnifying  power  of  250  diameters,  as  flat  needles, 
truncated  at  one  end,  or  terminated  by  an  acute  angle,  sometimes 
isolated,  sometimes  united  in  irrregular  groups  (Anderson,  N.  J.  Pharm. 
13,  443).  Permanent  in  the  air ;  neutral ;  of  bitter  and  burning  taste. 
Melts  when  gently  warmed,  solidifying  on  cooling,  and  leaves  a 
porous  charcoal  when  more  strongly  heated.  The  salt  dissolves  very 
slightly  in  cold  water,  but  more  easOy  in  water  at  70**  (Artus) ;  accord- 
ing to  Lepage,  it  dissolves  in  cold  water,  but  not  in  water  containing 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
precipitable  from  the  solution  by  water  (Artus);  insoluble  in  ether 
(Artus,  J.  pr.  Chem.  3,  320 ;  8,  253.  Henrj-,  J.  Pharm.  24,  194, 
Lepage,  J.  Pharm.  26,  140.    Wmckler,  Bq)ert.  53,  397). 
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Alcoholic  strychnine  and  not  too  dilute  l!ydit>Bnlphoc3rftnio  add 
yield  transparent  needles,  which  melt  at  IIQ""  to  120''  without  losing 
weight  (DoUfus,  Ann.  Fharm.  65,  215), 
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Nitroprusside  of  Sodium  throws  down  crystalline  precipitates  from 
strychnine-salts  (iSeubauer,  Anal.  Zeitschr.  1,  515).  It  does  not  form 
precipitates,  but  colours  the  salts  on  evaporation  (Werther,  J.pr.  Chem. 
89,  498).    See  p.  486. 

Acetate  of  Strychnine.  —  The  neutral  salt  crystallises  with  difiBculty, 
the  acid  ssJt  easily  (Pelletier  &  Caventou).  —  According  to  Abl,  the 
salt  dissolves  in  96  parts  of  water,  and  according  to  Schlunpert  {N, 
Jahrb.  Fharm.  13,  248;  in  15*1  parts  of  chloroform. 

Oxalate  of  Strychnine. "- A.  Neutral*  —  Obtained  by  neutralising 
oxalic  acid  with  strychnine  (Nicholson  &  Abel).  Formed  also  by 
boiling  strychnine  with  aqueous  parabanic  add,  and  cooling  the  filtrate, 
no  oxalurate  crystallising  out  (Elderhorst).  —  Long  flat  needles,  neutral 
towards  vegetable  colours.  Turns  white  at  100°,  and  loses  9*88  p.  c 
of  water  (9  at.  =  9*65  p.  c.)  (Elderhorst,  Ann.  Pharm.  7^,  83), 
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B.  Acid. — Obtained  from  A  and  free  oxalic  acid.    Has  an  add 
reaction  (Nicholson  &  Abel), 

Kicholaon  k  AbeL 

C^N'H^O^.. 834    78-77    7869 
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Mellitate  of  5'<ryc^mne. — Obtained  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution 
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of  Btrychnine  with  alcoholic  mellitic  acid,  as  a  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  is  dazzlinff*- white  and  glittering  when  dry.  i—  Crystallises  from 
water  in  silky  tnfts  of  prisms*  Gives  off  1-2  p.  c.  of  water  at  100'',  and 
1-7  p*  c.  at  120**,  and  contains  (dried?)  20*39  p.  c.  of  hypothetical 
anhydrous  mellitic  acid.  —  Soluble  in  1,500  parts  of  cold,  and  in  650 
parts  of  boiling  water,  but  perfectly  insoluble  in  alcohol  (Karmrodt,  Ann. 
Fharm.  81,  170). 

TarircUe  of  Strychnine.  —  See  p*  217.  The  strychnine-salts  of  tartaric 
and  of  antitartaric  acid  contcun  different  proportions  of  water,  and 
behave  differently  when  heated ;  they  have  also  different  degrees  of 
solubility  (Pasteur). 

A.  Dextrotartrate,  —  a.  Neutral.  —  The  solution  of  2  atoms  of 
strychnine  in  1  atom  of  bitartrate  of  potash  yields  fine  crystals,  which 
give  off  14-3  p.  c*  of  water  at  100*,  and  no  more  below  170*».  At  190** 
they  become  slightly  coloured  (Pasteur).  On  neutralising  tartaric  acid, 
or  aqueous  bitartrate  of  potash  with  strychnine,  neutral  shining 
needles  an  inch  long  are  obtained.  The  needles  e£9oresce  in  the  air, 
become  anhydrous  at  180^,  and  dissolve  easily  in  water  and  alcohol 
(Arppe,  J.  pr.  Chm.  63,  331). 

Ckfitali.  Aippe. 

2C«Nm«0*,CPH«0» 818    9191 

8  HO , 72    809    7-69    7'76 

20«ira«0<,0»H«0»  +  8aq.     890    100-00 

7  at.  w&ter  ■•  7*19  per  oent.  Pasteui^s  detenmnrtion  would  oonenxmd  with  15 
atoms  of  water  (oaLo.  14*43  p.e.).— The  dri«d  Mlt  oontaini  81*40 p. o. stiyoh- 
nine  (oalo*  81*66  p.  e.)  (Ntohokon  and  Abel). 

b.  Actd.  —  Formed  by  dissolving  strychnine  in  excess  of  tartaric 
acid.  Slender  shining  needles,  soluble  in  water.  Permanent  in  the 
air :  of  add  reaction.  According  to  Arppe,  it  loses  the  whole  of  its 
water  of  crystallisation  at  125''  [at  lOO''  (Pasteur)],  and  nothiuK  more 
below  170"*,  at  which  temperature,  however,  it  becomes  coloured. 
It  remains  transparent  in  absolute  alcohol,  without  dissolving  (Pasteur). 
This  salt  is  formed,  according  to  Nicholson  &  Abel,  by  boiung  stiych- 
nine  with  solution  of  bitartrate  of  potash. 
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The  anhydroQB  lalt  contaLof  68'74  p.  o»  of  strjclumie  (calo.  69*00  p.  c.) 
(NioholBon  and  Abel). 

B.  Antitartraie  of  Strychnine.  —  The  neutral  ealt  loses  7*8  per  cent, 
of  water  at  lOO"*,  and  nothing  more  at  200"",  but  becomes  coloured  at 
the  latter  temperature,  though  more  slowly  and  to  a  less  extent  than 
the  dextrotartrate.  —  The  acid  gives  off  salt  the  whole  of  its  water  of 
crystallisation,  amounting  to  10*3  p.  c,  at  lOO**  more  quickly  than  the 
corresponding  dextrotartrate.  It  becomes  coloured  more  slowly  than  the 
latter  salt  at  170*,  and  turns  opaque  in  absolute  alcohol  (Pasteur,  N. 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  38,  437)* 
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Tartrate  ofAntimor^  and  Strychnine.  —  Obtained  in  the  same  way  aa 
the  corresponding  quinidine-salt  (p.  302).  Lamellar  tables  or  very 
brittle  needles.  Dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water  (Stenhoose^  Ann. 
Fharm.  129,  25), 

at  ICXf  StenhoQM. 

60  C    800       48-44    ^    48*70 

2  N  28       4-52 

27  H   27       4-8fl    . 4-89 

18  0    144       28-26 

Sb  120-8 19-42    ^    19*62 

C«N'^H»0*,HO,SbO»,C»H^Oi» ....    619-8    10000 

Croconate  of  Stn/dmine  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  yellow 
needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  —  Bhodizonate  of  strychnine  is 
hyacinth-red,  and  soluble  with  reddish-yellow  colour  in  water  and 
alcohol  (fleller). 

Picrate  of  Strychnine.  —  Alcoholic  picric  add  throws  down  from 
alcoholic  solutions  of  strychnine,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  crystallises 
from  hot  solutions,  on  cooling,  in  fine  yeUow  crystals  (Kemp,  Eepert, 
71, 164). 

Picrotoxm  unites  with  strydmine  (See  under  Brvcine)  (Pelletier  & 
Couerbe). 

HippuraU  of  Strychnine*  —  When  excess  of  strychnine  is  boiled 
with  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  aqueous  hippuric  add,  the  filtrate  does 
not  yield  crystals  on  cooling ;  but  when  evaporated,  it  becomes  syrupy, 
and  afterwards  forms  a  transparent  amorphous  mass,  which  in  a  few- 
months  turns  hard  and  white,  and  then  consists  of  microscope  needles 
collected  in  nodules  (Mderhorst,  Ann.  Pharm.  74,  77).] 

Gallic  acid  does  not  precipitate  acetate  of  strychnine  (Pfaff)*  — 
Tannic  acid  and  tincture  or  infusion  of  galls  throw  downirom  salts 
of  strychnine  dense  precipitates  (Pf afF ;  Henry),  which  become  denser 
on  the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  do  not  dissolve  in  a 
large  quantity  of  the  add  (v.  Plants).  —  Strydmine  behaves  like 
qumine  towards  oleic  and  margaric  acids  (p.  294)  (Attfield;  Tripier).  — 
It  does  not  act  upon  sugar,  guin,  or  starch  (Pelletier  &,  Gaventou). 

JBetuloretinate  of  Strychnine.  —  Nitrate  of  strychnine  throws  down 
from  the  soda-salt  of  betuloretinic  acid  a  precipitate,  which  turns  crystal* 
line  during  washing.  The  salt  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  remains  as  a 
yellow  resin  on  evaporating  the  solution  (Kosmaim,  N.  J.  Pharm.  26, 
204). 

Strychnine  dissolves  in  240  parts  of  alcohol  of  20*"  B.,  but  not  in 
absolute  alcohol  (Merck).  It  is  soluble  in  120  parts  of  cold,  and  in 
10  parts  of  boiling  80  p.  c.  alcohol  (Wittstein).  —  It  is  insoluble  in  ether 
(Pelletier  &  Caventou).  Soluble  in  300  parts  of  glycerin  (Cap  &  Oarot). 
—  According  to  M.  rettenkofer,  it  dissolves  in  5  parts,  according  to 
Schlimpert,  in  7  parts  of  chloroform.  —  It  dissolves  in  benzene  (Mans- 
field), in  cold  picamar  and  cold  creosote  (Reichenbach) ;  easily  in  volatile 
oilsy  partly  crystallising  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  on  cooling 
(PeUetier  &  Caventou).  —  According  to  M.  Pettenkofer,  it  dissolves 
in  100  parts,  according  to  Cap  &  Garot,  in  200  parts  of  olive  oil.  Fal 
oils,  according  to  Pelletier  <&  Caventou,  dissolve  only  traces  of  it* 
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Appendix  to  Strychnine. 

Strychnochromn.  —  A  resinous  yellow  colouring  matter,  from  the 
lichens  of  false  Angustura,  also  from  those  found  on  tiie  bark  of  Strychnoa 
Pseudochina,  as  well  as  from  Upas  Tieute.  —  The  lichens  are  exhausted 
with  ether,  and  then  with  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  tincture  is  evaporated ; 
and  the  residue  is  boiled  repeatedly  with  water,*  which  dissolves 
extractive  matters,  and  leaves  the  yellow.  —  Reddish-yellow,  tasteless, 
non-poisonous  powder.  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid  with  fine 
green  colour,  which  disappears  on  dilating  the  solution  with  water, 
but  appears  again  when  the  liquid  is  concentrated,  and  is  turned 
yellow  by  hydrosulphuric  add,  protochloride  of  tin,  and  ferrous  sul- 
phate. Strong  nitric  acid  also  throws  down  from  alcoholic  strychno- 
chromin,  a  green  precipitate  which  loses  its  colour  when  washed.  —  Oil 
of  vitriol  turns  strychnochromin  green ;  strong  caustic  potash  decom* 
poses  it.  —  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  water  and  dilute  alkalis ; 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  alkalis ;  easily 
soluble,  with  reddish-yellow  colour  in  alcohol ;  and  very  slightly  soluble 
in  ether  and  volatile  oils  (Pelletier,  J.  Pharm.  5,  546 ;  H.  Tr.  4,  2,  221. 
Pclletier  &  Caventou,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  26,  54). 

The  stychnine  prepared  from  Nux  vomica^  Fdba  St.  Ignatii,  and 
Upas  Tieute  obstinately  retains  a  yellow  colouring  matter^  which  remains 
in  solution  when  an  a(]^ueous  extract  of  the  Upas  is  predpitated  with 
magnesia,  and  is  obtamed  as  a  yellow  extract  on  evaporation.  This 
body  is  coloured  bright  red  by  strong  nitric  acid :  it  dissolves  easily 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  leaia 
(Pelletier  &  Gaventom). 


Corrugated  Compounds  and  Derivatives  of  Strychnine. 
Ozystrychnine. 

ScHiiTZENBERGBR,  Compt.rend.  47,  79 ;  Instit.  1858,  289  ;  J,  pr.  Chem. 
75, 122;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  677;  Ann.  Pharm.  108,  849;  Kopp's 
Jahresber.  1858,  373. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  strychnine  is  boiled  with  nitrite 
of  potash  so  long  as  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  pale-yellow  liquid  is 
precipitated  with  ammonia.  A  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  the  pale 
yellow  flocks  thus  obtained  deposits  first  yellow  crystals  of  oxystiych- 
nine  and  afterwards  red  crystals  of  bioxystiychnine. 

Large  orange-yellow,  transparent,  apparently  rectangular  prisms, 
truncated  at  the  edges.  Less  bitter  than  strychnine.  — Decomposes  at 
300**,  without  previous  loss  of  water :  melts  when  heated  on  platinum 
foil,  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame.  —  Soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in 
water.  The  platinum  double-salt  contains  16*1  p.  c.  of  platinum  (calc* 
for  C«N*H"0**,H01,PtCP  requires  16-2  p.  c.  Pt). 
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Biozystryclmine. 

SOHUTZBHBERGSIL    LiUrotuTt  and  Preparation  (p.  505). 

Bitter  orange-red  prisms,  which  decompose  at  800^,  without  pre- 
Tious  loss  of  water.  —  Insoluble  in  water:  soluble  in  alcohol  more 
freely  than  oxystrychnine,  and  in  ether.  —  The  platinum  double*salt 
contaioB  16-65  p.c.  of  platinum,  corresponding  to  the  formula  O*N*H*0", 
HCl,PtCP  (by  oalo.15-8  p.  c  Pt). 

SchtUenberger. 

42  0..... 262    ........      6000    69*76 

2N     28    6-66' 652 

28  H    28    6-66     ..^...        6-85 

14 O 112 2668  26-87 

C«IPHW"  ....  420  ..  100-00  M 100-00 


Meihyl-stryclmine. 

C^N»H»K)*  =  (>»N»H"(C»H»)0*. 

C.  STAHLSCHMmr.    Fogg.  108,  513 ;  abstr.  Chem.   Centr.  1860,  196 ; 
Eepert.  Ckim.  pure  2,  135  j  Kappas  Jahruher.  1859,  395. 

Formettryehmn,    Known  only  in  combination  with  water  and  adds. 

Finely  powdered  strychnine  is  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of 
iodide  of  methyl,  the  combination  of  the  two  bodies,  which  proceeds 
spontaneously  at  first,  with  evolution  of  heat,  being  completed  by 
gently  warming  the  mixture  for  some  hours.  The  excess  of  methylic 
iodide  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  a  little  uncom- 
bined  stirchnine  only  remaining  undissolved.  The  solution,  on  cool- 
ing, yields  crystals  of  hydriodate  of  methyl-strychnine,  from  which  the 
base  may  be  separated  by  either  of  the  following  methods. 

a.  The  hydriodate  is  agitated  with  8  or  4  parts  of  cold  water  and 
with  oxide  of  silver ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  iodide  of  silver  thereby 
formed,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which  deposits  crystals  of  hydrate 
of  methyl- strychnine.  The  dark  mother-liquor,  however,  is  no  longer 
susceptible  of  crystallisation :  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  proceed  as  tol- 
lows.  —  h.  The  hydriodate  is  decomposed  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  silver,  and  the  solution  is  separated  from  iodide  of  silver, 
mixed  with  baryta- water,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  A  solution  of 
the  residue  yields  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  hydrate  of  methyl-strych- 
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nine  containing  excess  of  water  (see  below),  from  which  the  normal 
hydrate  of  metkyUstrychrme  may  be  obtained  by  drying  at  130®  to 
240^ 

at  ISO"*  to  140*"  StahUchmidt. 

4AC   264    72-13    7179  to  7807 

2  N   28    7-65    701  „    7-61 

26  H 26    7-10    7-41,,    7-67 

6  0    48    1812 

C«N»H»(0«H»)0*  +  2H0  ....    366    10000 

Stahlschxnidt  considers  tlie  salt  to  contain  1  at.  water  less.  TTij  formula, 
C«N»B?»0»,  reqiurea 7396  p. c.  0.,  7*84  N.,  700 H.,  and  11-20  O. 

Decompositions.  1.  Methyl-strychnine,  when  heated^  evolves  white 
vapours,  melts,  turns  darker,  and  bums  with  smoky  flame,  leaving 
charcoal.  —  2.  It  turns  yellow  and  brown  when  heated  with  oH  of 
vitriol.  —  3.  A  solution  of  methyl-strychnine  mixed  with  bichromate 
of  potash  throws  down  a  brown-red  precipitate  on  addition  of  one  drop 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  acquires  a  blood-red  to  violet  colour  when 
more  dilute.  —  4.  Methyl-strychnine  is  not  perceptibly  acted  on  by 
chlorine,  —  5.  It  is  not  affected  by  chlorate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol : 
water  added  to  the  mixture  immediatelv  colours  it  blood-red. — 
6.  The  yellowish-red  solution  of  methyl-strychnine  in  nitric  acid 
becomes  decolorised  when  heated,  with  liberation  of  nitric  oxide  and 
probably  also  of  methylic  nitrite :  it  throws  down  a  large  quantity  of 
white  flocks  on  addition  of  water,  and  assumes  a  dark  red  colour  with 
protochloride  of  tin. 

Aqueous  methyl-strychnine  (especially  that  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  hydriodate  with  oxide  of  silver)  acquires  a  dark  wine-red 
to  olive-green  colour  when  evaporated,  and  deposits  a  black  resin, 
which  dissolves  in  acids  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  forming  an 
inky  solution  precipitable  by  caustic  potash.  When  heated  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  it  evolves  nitric  oxide  and  carbonic  acid :  the  liquid  deposits, 
on  cooling,  a  brown  mass,  a  solution  of  which  in  boiling  water  throws 
down  a  yellow  powder  as  it  cools.  The  same  yellow  powder  is  preci- 
pitated by  water  from  the  nitric  acid  mother-liquor :  it  dissolves  in 
boiling  water  and  alcohol,  puffs  up  sUghtly  when  heated,  turns  brown 
and  dissolves  partially  in  caustic  potash  or  ammonia,  and  is  restored  to 
its  original  colour  by  acids.  Its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  yields 
with  bichloride  of  platinum  a  yellow  precipitate  containing,  at  110*', 
18*74  p.  c.  of  platinum. 

Combinations. —  With  Water. — Hydrate  of  MethyUstrychnine. — Yel- 
lowish, highly  lustrous  crystals,  perfectly  formed,  and  attaining  a 
length  of  half  an  inch.  Prismatic.  Combination  of  y,  a,  and  u  (Jig.  53) ; 
but  with  hemihedral  development  of  the  face  a.  Angle  y :  y  before  = 
108°  50' ;  at  the  side  =  71^  10'  (observed  =  71M5') ;  « : «  above  = 
94°  26' ;  at  the  side  =  86 "*  34'  (observed  =  85°  25') ;  y : «  =  113*»  17' 
(observed  =  113°  20') ;  a :  y  =  147°  60'  (observed) ;  a  : «  =  136°  SO' 
(Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  109,  378).  Loses  a  part  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lisation at  lOO*"  and  the  rest  at  135°.  Does  not  taste  bitter,  and  does 
not  poison  rabbits,  when  given  to  the  extent  of  11  grains  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  —  It  dissolves  easily  in  water. 

Hydrated  methyl-strychnine  forms  with  acids  easily  soluble  salts 
which  generally  crystallise  well.    Aqueous  methyl-strychnine  throws 
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down  the  oxides  from  salts  of  Dickel,  cobalt,  iron,  and  copper ;  it  like- 
wise precipitates  salts  of  alumina,  and  does  not  redissolve  the  preci- 
pitate when  added  in  excess. 

Phosphate  of  j?lf(e%Z-strycA«m«.  —  Obtained  by  nentralisin^  the 
aqueous  base  with  phosphoric  acid.  —  White  crystalline  mass,  having 
a  slightly  add  reaction.  Dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol.  —  Loees 
7-66  p.  c.  of  water  at  180"  (4  at.  =  7-43  p.  c.  HQ). 

at  130^  atahlflofamidt. 

0"i;PH»*0*,3H0  875    8408 

PO*  71    15-92    17-10 

C«N«H?«(C»H»)0*,8H0,P0»  .„.    446    100-00 

Sulphate  of  Methyl^rychmne,  —  A.  Neutral,  —  Obtained  by  nentralis- 
ing  the  aqueous  base  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  hy- 
driodate  of  methyl-strychnine  with  sulphate  of  silver.  It  is  deposited 
from  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup  in  thin  pearly  laminsd.  Dis- 
solves easily  in  water. —  The  crystals  effloresce  in  t^e  air,  and  lose 
10-26  p.  c.  of  water  at  100°  (5  at.  =  10-18  p.  c). 


44  0  

ai\QO\ 
264    ........ 

66-49 

7-07 

6-29 

10-08 

10-07 

StahlBchmidt. 
66-10 

2  N 

28    

25  H 

6  O  

26    

40    

40    

6-61 

S0»  

9-95 

C«NSHn(0^")OSHO^O»     ....    897    .. 100*00 

B.  Acid,  —  Crystallises  more  easily  than  A,  after  addition  of  free 
acid,  in  strongly  acid  laminee.  *- Loses  3*61  p.c.  of  water  at  100° 
(2  at.  =  3-66  p.  c). 

ca  100"  Stahlflckmidt. 

C«N«H«0*,2H0  866    8206 

2S0» 80    17-94    18-62 

C«Nm»(0rH«)O*,2(HO,SO»)     ....    446    10000 

Hydrtodate  of  Methyl-strychnine.  —  Fine  pearly  laminsB,  soluble  in 

212  parts  of  cold,  and  easily  in  hot  water.  Dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
alcohoL 

CrystaU,  StablscbmidU 

44  0   264    66-46    5610 

2N  28    6-88 

26  H  26    6-26    6-81 

4iO   82    6-74 

I    127    26-67    26-62 

C«N«H«»(0«H»)0*,HI  ....    476    100-00 

Bydrohromate  of  Methyl-strychnine.  —  Bromide  of  potassium  imme* 
diately  throws  down  from  a  strong  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate,  slender 
needles  of  this  salt,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol. 

Crystals.  StahlBchmidt. 

•    C«N«H«O^H 849    81-36 

Br 80    18-66     186 

C«N»H?KO»£P)0*,HBr     ....    429    , 10000  ' 
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ITffdrochlorate  of  MethyUUrychnine.  —  Fonned  by  neutralising  th  e 
aqueous  base  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  the  sulphate 
with  chloride  of  barium.  —  Fine  prisms,  half  an  inch  long,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  —  Effloresces  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  loses  8*22  p.  c. 
of  water  at  100*  (4  at.  =  856  p.  c). 


44  0    

o^lOO*. 
....    264 

...      68-66    . 
7-29 
6-50    . 
8-82 
9-28     . 

Stahlschmidt. 
68-44 

2N    ..^... 

28 

26  H    

25 

6-87 

4  0    

32 

a    

, 

85-5    .... 

9-10 

C«N*BP'(0 

»H3)0<HC1 

....    384-6    .... 

....    100-00 

Nitrite  of  MethyUstrychnine.  —  On  decomposing  the  hydriodate  with 
nitrite  of  silver  and  evaporating  the  solution,  a  radiated  crystalline 
mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
evolves  nitrous  add  with  acids.  —  When  heated,  the  compound  melts, 
puffs  up,  evolves  acid  vapours,  and  leaves  a  brown-black  residue,  in- 
soluble in  water,  the  easily  formed  alcoholic  solution  of  which  dries  up 
to  an  asphalt-like  mass,  even  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  Methyl-strychnine.  —  Slender  needles,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
—  When  heated,  the  salt  turns  yellow,  melts,  puffs  up,  and  burns  with 
luminous  flame,  leaving  charcoal. 


w4  \^ •«•••••• •• 

8N    

d^lOO*. 

264    

42    

..      64-23    .. 

,.      10-22    .. 

6-08    .. 

19-47    .. 

StahlBcbmidt. 

63-71 

10-81 

26  H    

25    

6-22 

10  0 

80    

19-26 

C«N«H"(0«H»)0*,HO,NO»  ....    411    10000    10000 

Ckromate  of  Methyl-strychnine,  —  Neutral  chromate  of  potash  throws 
down  from  the  hydrochlorate,  a  red-brown  precipitate,  which  is 
deposited  from  its  solution  in  boiling  water,  as  it  cools,  in  the  form  of  a 
powder. 

Chhromercurate  of  Methylstrychnine,  —  The  white  predpitate  thrown 
down  by  mercuric  chloride  from  hydrochlorate  of  methyl-strychnine,  dis- 
solves slightly  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  a  hot 
solution  in  tufts  of  needles  on  cooling. 

at  100^  Stahlachmidt. 

C«N«H«0*,HC1,601  566    6809 

6Hg 600    46-91    46-66 

C<WH?»(C*H>)0*3C1  +  6Hga ....    1066    10000 

Chloroplatinate  of  Methyl-strychnine, — Pale-yellow  precipitate,  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  etner.  Contains,  at 
100**,  17-67  p.  c.  of  platinum  (calc.  17-81  p.  c). 

Chloroaurate  of  Methyl-strychnine,  — Pale-yellow  precipitate,  crystal- 
lising from  solution  in  hot  water  or  alcohol  in  orange-coloured  tufts  of 
needles.    Decomposes  on  long  boiling,  with  separation  of  gold.    Con- 
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tains,  at  100°,  28-68  p.  c-  of  gold  (calc.  for  C*»N*H«(C*H»)0*,HCl,AttCl«, 
28-59  p.  c.  Au). 

Hydroferrocyanate  of  Methyl-strychnine.  —  Ferrocy anide  of  potassium 
throws  down  from  a  solution  of  hvdrochlorate  of  methyl-stiychnine 
mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  which  crys- 
tallises from  a  solution  in  boiling  water.  On  long  boiling  or  by  pro- 
longed contact  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  is  decomposed^ 
with  separation  of  Prussian  blue.  After  drying  at  100**,  it  contains  6-2 
p.  c.  of  h-on,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C*'N*H»(C*IP)0*,2HCy  -f 
FeCy  (calc.  6-14  p.  c.  Fe). 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate  of  methyl- 
strychnine,  a  white  precipitate,  which  crystaUises  from  hot  water  in  small 
shining  prisms,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Acetate  and  Oxalate  of  Methyl-strychnine  are  easily  soluble  and  crys- 
tallise with  difficulty. 

Methyl-strychnine  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol^  but  very  slightly  in 
ether. 

Etbylstryclmine. 

H.  How.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  21,  1,  27  ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  821,  841 
and  865 ;  Ann,  Pharm.  92, 326  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  63,  300  5  Pharm.  Centr. 
1855,  26;Kopp'8  Jahresber.  1854,  514. 

Vtnsttrychnim.  Known  only  as  hydrate  and  in  eombmaiion  with  aoidB.  The 
hydrate  may  be  regarded  as  aniAogous  to  hydrated  oxide  of  aaunonium. 

When  strychnine  is  heated  to  100°  with  iodide  of  ethyl  and  alcohol 
for  20  minutes  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  the  hydriodate  of  etnylstrydmine 
thereby  formed  is  decomposed  by  moist  oxide  of  silver,  a  purple-red 
solution  containing  ethylstrychnine  is  obtained.  The  solution  is  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  without  exposure  to  carbonic  acid ;  the  red 
crystalline  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  filtered  from  the 
flocks  which  separate ;  and  after  again  evaporating  in  a  vacuum,  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  hot  anhydrous  alcohol,  from  which  small  colour- 
less prisms  of  hydmte  of  ethylstrychnine  crystallise  as  it  cools.  Or 
the  base  may  be  precipitated  from  the  alcohoUc  solution  b^  eliier,  in  the 
form  of  a  jeUy,  which  soon  becomes  crystalline.  —  It  is  bitter,  and  has 
an  alkaline  reaction. 

In  vacuo.  How. 

46  0 276    67-81    6818 

2N   28    6  88 

31 H 81 7-61    819 

90  72    17-70 

C<»N«H«i(C*H»)0^,HO  +  4aq 407 10000 

The  crystals  do  not  lose  water  at  100°,  but  decompose  at  a  higher 
temperature.  When  heated  with  iodide  ofethyl^  they  form  hydriodate  of 
ethylstrychnine,  and,  if  alcohol  is  present,  also  a  basic  product.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  crystals  is  purple-red :  it  evolves  an  odour  of 
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volatUe  bases  when  boiled.     The  cnrstals  give  the  fltrychnhie  reaction 
with  oil  of  vitriol  and  bichromate  of  potash. 

Aqueous  ethylstrychnine  combines  with  acids,  generally  even 
when  in  combination  with  bases,  precipitating  the  oxides.  It  pre- 
cipitates the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  barium  only  when  heated,  but 
decomposes  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  sulphate  of  magaesia,  and 
sulphate  of  alumina,  even  in  the  cold. 

Carbonate  of  Ethylstrychnine.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  base 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

A.  Neutral  —  When  moist  carbonate  of  silver  is  agitated  with 
hydriodate  of  ethylstrychnine  and  water,  a  colourless  solution,  free 
from  iodine,  is  obtained.  The  solution  acquires  a  yellow  colour  if 
allowed  to  stand  over  the  precipitate.  When  evaporated  in  a  vacuum 
or  at  100®,  it  leaves  a  crystalline  residue,  from  which  water  takes  up 
carbonate  of  ethylstrychnine,  leaving  white  flocks  of  a  new  base 
undissolved. 

B.  Acid.  —  Formed  by  passing  carbonic  acid  into  the  solution 
obtained  according  to  A,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  vacuum  or 
at  lOO*'. — White  crystalline  mass,  not  deliquescent,  and  having  an 
alkaline  reaction.  — -  Dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  latter  solution  in  colourless  prisms  by 
ether. 

How. 

mean, 

C«K»H«0<,2H0 880    89« 

2C0» 44    XO-88    10-58 

0«N«H«(CWB[»)0*,2(HO,00«)     ....    424    10000  " 

A  solution  of  ethylstrychnine  saturated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  converted  into  hypoaidpkitef  which  may 
be  obtained  in  crystals. 

Stdphate  of  Ethylstrychnine,  —  The  neutral  salt  in  water  dissolves 
less  easily  tlian  the  hydrochlorate ;  the  solution,  supersaturated  with 
sulphuric  add,  yields  pearly  needles  and  flocks,  probably  of  an  acid 
salt. 

Hydriodate  of  Ethylstrychnine,  —  Shining,  white,  four-sided  prisms 
or  needles,  which  do  not  lose  weight  at  100°,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature melt,  carbonise,  and  give  off  repulsive  alkaline  vapours,  con- 
densing to  a  yellow  oil.  — The  salt  dissolves  in  170  parts  oi  water  at 
15**  in  50  or  60  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  less  freely  in  ammonia- 
water  and  caustic  potash,  so  that  these  liquids  throw  down  the  salt 
from  its  aqueous  solution.  —  Soluble  in  alcohol.  —  When  distilled  with 
carbonate  of  soda^  it  yields  a  heavy  oil,  only  partially  soluble  in 
acids. 


46  0  
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CryttdU, 
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HydrockloraJte  of  EthylstryckrdM  foims  easily  Bolable  needles. 

Nitrate  of  Ethyhtrychnine.  —  Ponned  from  the  hydriodate  andnilrate 
of  silver.  —  Colourless,  highly  refractive  prismsi  very  slightly  soluble 
in  cold,  easily  soluble  in  boiling,  water, 

CryHdU,  TLow. 

46  0   276    64-94.    ........    6460 

3  N  42     9-88 

27  H  27    635    6*53 

10  0  80    18-83 

0«K«H«(0*H*)0<,HO,NO»     ....    426    100-00 

Chromate  of  EthyUtrychnine.  —  The  neutral  salt,  obtaizied  bj  double  decom- 
poftition,  forme  abort  yellow  prisms.  —  ^ctVf  saZ^.  —  Golden-yellow,  trans- 
parent tables,  or  tufts  of  needles,  obtained  by  double  decomposition.  — 
Dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water.  —  Loses  3*60  p.  c. 
(=  2  at.)  of  water  at  100°. 

How. 
Dried,  meam*^ 

46  0  276  67-38  ........  67-16 

2  N  28  6-81 

28  H 28  .......  6-81 6-91 

6  0  48  9-99 

2  CrO»  101-4  21-06  2087 

0«N«H»(C«H«)O<,2(HO,0rO^    ....    4814    100^00 

Mercuric  chloride  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate  of  ethylstrych- 
nine,  a  white  precipitate  which  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  needles* 
—  Chloroaurate  of  ethyUtrychmne  forms  colourless  shining  prisms. 

ChlorophUinaie  of  EthyUtrychnine, — Yellow  precipitate,  becoming 
crystalline  after  a  few  hours.  Dilute  solutions  yield  stellate  groups  of 
crystals. 

CryHali.  How. 

C«N«H«0*,H01«   469-6    82-63 

Pt 98-7    ;      1787 17-46 

0«N«H»(C<H?)0*,H01,PtCl«  ....    668-2    100-00 

Acetate  of  EthyUtryckmne  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  a  gum  on 
evaporating  its  aqueous  solution* 


Compounds  obtained  from  Strychnine  and  Bibromide  of 

Ethylene. 

M^Kfmiis.    N.  Petersh.  Acad.  Bull  4,  570 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  85,  230 ; 
Chem.  Centr.  1862, 145  ;  Kppp's  Jahresber.  1861,  542. 

When  strychnine  is  heated  to  100**  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
alcohol  and  excess  of  bibromide  of  ethylene  in  a  sealed  tube,  white 
crystals  are  formed,  which  may  be  freed  from  excess  of  the  bibromide 
and  from  alcohol  by  heat,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  from  water. 

The  crystals  are  bihydrobromate  of  ethylene-strychnine  or,  according  to 
M^n^tries,  bromide  of  etrychnine-brotnethyL    They  dissolve  slightly  in 


i 
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Cold,  and  easily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  are  not  precipitated  by 
ammonia  or  aqueous  alkalis,  and  exhibit  the  reactions  of  strychnine 
"With  oil  of  vitriol  and  bichromate  of  potash. 
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In  contact  with  silver-salts,  the  crystals  give  up  half  their  bromine, 
and  in  contact  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  the  whole  of  the  bromine,  as 
bromide  of  silver,  thus  forming  two  distinct  series  of  compounds. 

A.  Compounds  coiUaining  Bromine* 

When  the  crystals  are  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  silver,  and  the 
filtrate  is  freed  from  excess  of  silver  and  of  sulphuric  add  by  baryta- 
water,  and  afterwards  treated  with  carbonic  acid  and  filtered,  an 
alkaline  liquid  is  obtained,  which  leaves  on  evaporation  a  resin  re- 
presented by  the  formula  C*»N*H"(C*H*Br)0*,  2H0.,  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  strycknine'bromethi/lammonium  of  Menetries. 

^'u/pAoie.  —  C*"N«H«(C*H*Br)0*,2(H0,S0>).  Obtained  from  sul- 
phate of  silver  and  bihyorobromate  of  ethylene-strychnine. 

Nitrate.  —  Delicate  white  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  not  decomposible  by  ammonia  or  caustic  potash. 
—  By  evaporation  -with  an  excess  of  nitric  add,  it  is  converted  into  a 
pale-yellow  crystalline  nitro-compoimd. 


46  0  

276  ..... 

42  w. 

...   64-76  ... 

8*34 

516  ... 
...   16-87 
...   15-87 

64*62 

8  N  

26  H  

10  0  
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C«N>H«»(C^H*Br)OSHO,NO*    ....    604    ^    10000 

Plattnum-saJt.  —  Chloride  of  platinum  throws  down  from  the  hydro- 
chlorate  (which  crystaUisea  with  difficulty)  a  pale  orange-yellow 
predpitate. 

C«N«H«(C*H<Bp)0<,H01,C1« 648*5    . 84-76 

Pt  98-7    16-26    16-24 

C^N'HHC^H^BpOSHOljPta'     ....    647*2    100*00 

B.  Compounds  free  Jhom  Bromine. 

^  A  solution  of  bihydrobromate  of  ethylene-strychnine  assumes  a 
wine-red  colour  when  digested  with  excess  of  moist  oxide  of  silver, 
and  leaves,  on  evaporation  of  the  filtrate,  white  alkaline  hydrate  of 
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ethylene'Sirvchmne,  (>»N«H*>(OH*)0^,  2H0,  which  dissolveB  easily  in 
water.  Chlorine  passed  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  substance 
forms  (1)  trichlor-ethyUne-strychnine,  C"N'H"C1»(C*H*)0*,  a  white  frothy 
body  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  carbonises  at 
leO"*,  with  liberation  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  (2)  a  base  precipitable 
from  the  concentrated  solution  by  chloride  of  platinum,  probably 
C^N*H»»C1(C*H*)0*.  —  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrate  of  ethy- 
lene-strychnine  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  the  liquid  deposits  first  a 
white  crystalHne  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  strong 
acids,  and  afterwards,  on  evaporating  with  nitric  acid,  an  orange-red 
body,  which  explodes  when  heated,  probably  nitrate  of  nitro-ediylene' 
strychnine  C«N»H»X(OH*)0*,H0,N0». 

Hydrate  of  ethylene-strychnine  is  not  precipitable  by  ammonia  or 
caustic  potash.  It  produces  with  iodide  of  potassium  a  white  precipi- 
tate ;  with  protochloride  of  tin  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess 
of  the  tin-salt ;  with  mercuric  chloride  a  white  crystalline  compound. 
—  The  acid  sulphate,  C^'N'H»(C*H*)0*,2(nO,SO»),  is  crystallisable. 
The  easily  soluble  hydrochlorate  contains  9*1  p.  c.  chlorine,  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  C«N»H«^OH*)()*,HCl  (calc.  8-99  p.c.  CI): 
it  produces  a  pale  orange-yellow  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum. 

CJinmate^  —  Bi(^omate  of  potash  throws  down  a  yeUow  precipitate 
from  aqueous  hydrate  of  ethylene-strychnine. 
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1(XH)0 

Cwiffla^O*  =  C!«N«(C»H'>)H«0*. 

H.  How.    Tnaa.  Boy.  Soc.  Edin.  21,  1,  27 1  Ann,  Pharm.  92,  S26. 
Ji§yi^99rycfMm» 

When  finely  powdered  strychnine  is  heated  to  100**  with  absolute 
alcohol  and  chloride  of  amyl  for  100  hours  in  a  sealed  tube,  an  oily 
body  is  formed,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  when  the  alcohoJ 
and  excess  of  amylic  chloride  are  evaporated.  An  aqueoos  solution 
of  the  hydrochlorate  of  amylstrychnine  thus  obtained,  when  decom- 
posed by  moist  oxide  of  silver,  yields  an  alkaline  porple-coloured 
solution  of  amylstrychmne,  which  behaves  like  the  corresponding 
ethyl-compound. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Amylstrychnine.  —  Colourless  oblique  rhombic 
prisms.  Precipitated  unaltered  from  the  aqueous  solution  after  some 
time  by  ammonia,  and  immediately  by  caustic  potash.  Prolonged 
heating  to  100°  with  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube  decomposes  it,  stfych- 
nine  and  other  products  being  apparently  formed.  —  It  loses  12*34  p.  c» 
of  water  at  100^  (7  at.  =  12*29  p.  c),  still  retaining  1  atom. 
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Nitrate  of  Amylstryckmne.  —  Radiated  groups  of  colourless  needles, 
which  give  off  16-90  p.  c.  of  water  at  100^  (10  at.  =  15-9  p.  c),  still 
retaining  1  atom. 
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Hydrochlorate  of  amylstrychnine  forms  with  mercuric  chloride  a 
white  sparingly  soluble  double-salt,  which  crystallises  from  boiling 
water.  —  It  produces  with  terchloride  of  gold  a  yellow  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate ;  and  with  bichloride  of  platinum  a  pale-yellow  crystalline  com- 
pound of  varying  composition. 


Oxychhrazo-nueleui  C**N»ClH»(y. 

ChloTOstrychnine. 

C«N*C1IPK)«  =  C«NK31IPn)*,H». 

Laurent.     Con^t.  rend.  24,  220;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  318;  Ann. 
Fharfn.  69,  14 ;  J.  pr,  Chem.  46,  52. 

A  hot  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  strychnine  assumes  a  rose-red 
colour  when  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  passed  mto  it  [on  account  of  the 
presence  of  brucine  (PeUetier)T  and  after  some  time  deposits  a  resin,  whilst 
the  solution  contains  hydrochlorate  of  chlorostrychnine.  On  adding 
ammonia  to  the  solution,  drop  by  drop,  till  a  slight  permanent  precipi-* 
tate  is  produced,  and  filtering  the  liquid,  the  chlorostrychnine  is  thrown 
down  from  the  filtrate  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  must  be  washed 
on  the  filter. 

Chlorostrychnine,  neutralised  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  evapo- 
rated, yields  crystals  of  sulphate. 

2  lS 
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Pelleiier'i  ehlorostrychnin  (see  p.  485)  differs  from  the  aboye.  It  is  obtained  bj 
completely  decomposing  a  solution  of  stiyclinine  in  100  parts  of  water  with  chlorine, 
washing  the  white  mass  thereby  thrown  down  with  cold  and  boiling  water,  and  dissolying 
it  in  ether,  which  leaves  shining  white  lamine  on  eraporation.  The  body  tastes 
bitter,  though  less  bitter  than  stiychnine ;  it  evolyes  hydrochloric  acid  and  car- 
bonises at  150* ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  only  slightly  soluble  in  acidulated 
water,  and  does  not  combine  with  acids.  It  (nystaUises  from  its  easily  formed 
solution  in  alcohol  in  microscopic  needles.  Contains  47*76  p.  c.  C,  5*19  N.,  4*37  H., 
24-57  CI.,  and  1811  O  (Pelletier).  See  also  Begnault  (Atm.  JPharm,  29,  62),  who 
doubts  the  purity  of  this  product,  haying  found  in  chlorostrychnine  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  Pelletier,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  chlorine. 


Primary  Nucleus  (y^H?^ ;  Oxygen-nucleus  CPIB!^. 

Scoparin. 

SnENHonSE.  Ann.  Pharm.  78,  15;  PhiL  Trans.  1851,  422;  abstr. 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  4,  216;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  437:  Lieb.  Kopp's 
Jahresber.  1851,  570. 

Source.  In  Sparitum  Scopanum,  together  "with  sparteine  (xiii,  152, 
and  xvi,  282).  —  Reinsch  obtained  from  the  same  plant  a  bitter  sub- 
stance {Jakrb.  pr.  Pharm,  12,  141). 

Preparation,  The  decoction  obtained  by  boiling  the  plant  for  six  or 
eight  hours  with  water,  when  evaporated  to  -ji^th  of  its  bulk,  and  left 
at  rest  for  24  hours,  solidifies  to  a  jelly  containing  scoparin,  together 
with  chlorophyll  and  a  little  sparteine.  The  "jelly  [is  washed  with  a 
little  cold  water,  dissolved  in  boiling  water  containing  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  set  aside  till  it  solidifies ;  and  the  jelly 
again  formed  is  purified  by  washing,  pressing,  drying  in  a  water-bath, 
and  dissolving  in  boiling  water,  which  now  leaves  most  of  the  chloro- 
phyll undissolved.  The  chlorophyll  may  also  be  precipitated  from  the 
aqueous  solution  by  long  continued  boiling;  it  is  deposited  from  a 
moderately  concentrated  solution  before  the  scoparin,  and  may  be 
separated  by  filtration  at  the  proper  point. 

Scoparin  thus  obtained  forms,  after  drying  in  a  vacuum,  a  pale* 
yellow,  brittle,  amorphous  mass,  which  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  and 
neutral.  By  precipitating  its  cold  ammoniacal  solution  with  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  (fissolving  the  somewhat  more  solid  jelly  in  boiling  water, 
and  cooling  slowly,  a  small  quantity  of  pale-yellow  crystalline  stars  is 
obtained,  together  with  gelatinous  scoparin*  The  solution  in  hot 
alcohol  likewise  yields  a  jelly  on  partial  evaporation,  and  also  crystals 
in  the  cold.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  recrystalUse  the  latter  from 
hot  alcohol,  there  remains  a  residue  which  dissolves  with  difficalty  in 
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water  and  alcohol,  and  is  obtained  as  a  jelly  having  the  original 
degree  of  solubility  only  by  dissolving  it  in  ammonia-water,  and  pre- 
cipitating with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  crystals   and  the    jelly  have  the  same  composition  after 
drying. 
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is  half  the  aboye. 

Scoparin  puffs  up  when  heated^  carbonises  without  subliming,  and 
bunas  with  bright  flame.  —  A  solution  in  potash  or  in  acids  is  decomposed 
by  boiling,  with  formation  of  a  greenish-brown  resin.  —  Scoparin 
assumes  a  blue-green  colour  with  bromine^  and  a  dark-green  with  solu- 
Hon  of  chloride  of  lime.  —  With  nitric  acid  it  forms  picric  acid. 

Scoparin  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  freely  soluble  in  hot 
water,  forming  pale-yellow  solutions.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  strong 
adds^  very  easily,  with  deep  yellowish-green  colour,  in  caustic  am- 
monia, the  fixed  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  less  easily  in  lime- 
and  baryta-water.  The  ammoniacal  solution  leaves,  on  spontaneous 
evaporation,  a  green  jelly  nearly  free  from  ammonia. 

Scoparin  throws  down  greenish-yellow  flocks  from  neutral  and  hasic 
acetate  of  lead.  It  does  not  precipitate  corrosive  sublimate  or  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Soluble  in  cold,  and  more  freely  in  hot  akohoL 


Primary  Nucleus  C^H";  Oxt/gen-nucleus  C^*0*, 

Cardol. 

Stadeleb.  Ann.  Pharm.  68,  187;  abstr.  J.pr.  Chem.  43,  250 ;  Pharm. 
Centr.  1848,  65 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1848,  29  and  58 ;  N.  J.  Pharm.  13, 
457 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1847  and  1848,  574. 

Karddh  The  acrid  01I7  principle  occurring,  together  with  anacardic  acid,  in 
the  pericarp  of  the  fruit  of  Anacardium  ocddmtale  (Handbuch,  riii ;  [2],  8). 

Preparation.  The  pericarp  of  the  nut,  freed  from  the  mild  oily 
kernel,  is  bruised  and  exhausted  with  ether;  the  ether  is  distilled  off; 
and  the  residue  is  freed  from  tannic  add  by  washing  with  water. 
The  remaining  mixture  of  about  90  p.  c.  anacardic  acid,  10  p.  c. 
cardol,  and  a  little  ammonia-salt,  is  dissolved  in  15  or  20  parts  of 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  digested  with  freshly  precipitated  hydrated 
oxide  of  lead,  so  long  as  it  remains  acid,  and  until  the  whole  of  the 
anarcardic  acid  is  precipitated.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  boiled  with 
small  quantities  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  (whereby  ammonia  is  evolved 
and  a  violet  lead-compound  precipitated),  again  filtered,  aad  freed. 
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from  alcohol  by  distillation.  There  then  remains  dark  wine-red  cardol, 
a  moderately  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  which  is  to  be  mixed  first 
with  water  till  cloudiness  is  produced,  then  with  aqueous  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  and  afterwards  boiled  and  decolorised  by  dropping  into 
it  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which  throws  down  a  brown  glutinous  predpi- 
tate.  The  decolorised  solution  is  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  after  distiUing  off  the  alcohol,  the  remaining  cardol  is  washed 
with  water. 

Properties.  Yellow  oil,  exhibiting  a  reddish  tinge  when  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  Sp.  gr.  0*978  at  23^  Inodorous  in  the  cold,  but 
has  a  slight  agreeable  odour  when  warmed.  Neutral.  It  inflames  and 
blisters  the  skin,  producing  wounds  which  heal  very  slowly. 
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StlideWs  formids  oontaiiii  1  »tom  of  hydrogen  more,  maJdog  the  number  of 
hydrogen-atoms  nneyen. 

Decompositions.  1.  Cardol  is  not  volatile  without  decompoBitiou ; 
it  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  moderately  limpid  oil. — 2.  When  pure 
it  alters  but  slowly  in  the  cUr^  acquiring  a  darker  colour.  —  It 
lums  with  a  bright,  veiy  smoky  flame. — 3.  Moderately  dilute 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  thick  cochineal-red  liquid,  insoluble  in 
ammonia  and  potash,  but  soluble  therein  on  addition  of  alcohol,  forming 
a  solution  from  which  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  violet 
flocks.  —  On  dropping  cardol  into  cooled  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*3,  a 
brick-red  mass  is  produced,  with  evolution  of  gas,  the  ultimate  product 
being  a  vermilion-red  powder,  which  dissolves  with  diflBculty  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  colours  the  water  yellow,  even  on  repeated  washing, 
without  giving  up  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid.  Hot  nitric  acid  acts 
-iriolently  on  cardol,  producing  an  abundant  evolution  of  nitric  oxide, 
and  converting  it  into  an  orange-red  resin,  which  dissolves  with  yellow 
colour  on  boiling,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  or  neutral  acetate  of 
lead.  On  eyaporating  the  nitric  acid  solution  to  diyness,  fatty  acidfl  were  Tolatilised, 
and  the  residue,  when  more  strongly  heated,  seemed  to  yield  a  sublimate  of  suberic 
acid:  the  cardol  employed,  howeyeri  was  not  quite  pure. ^4.  The  deep-red 
solution  of  cardol  in  oil  of  vitriol,  on  absorbing  moisture,  deposits 
brown-yellow  crusts,  which  are  insoluble  in  water;  water  added  to  the 
solution  throws  down  a  little  coloured  gum,  soluble  in  pure  water.  Ko 
conjugated  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  thereby.  —  5.  Under  a  layer 
of  moderately  strong  caustic  potash^  cardol  is  converted  into  a  tough 
yellow  mass,  which  afterwards  dissolves.  The  solution  assumes  a 
blood-red  colour  in  the  air,  and  forms  red  or  violet  precipitates  with 
salts  of  the  earths  and  heavy  metals. 

When  the  red  alkaline  solution  is  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  and 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  is  digested  with  alcohol  and  filtered  from 
carbonate  of  potash,  a  filtrate  of  a  fine  red  colour  is  obtained,  from 
which  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  little  carbonate  of  lead. 
After  removing  this  last,  the  addition  of  a  little  anmionia  throws  down 
a  violet  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  alcohol,  and  precipitable  again  by 
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ammonia.  The  precipitate  contains  68*2  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead,  27*5 
p.  c.  C,  3'2  n.,  and  6'5  0.  — When  the  alkaline  solution  is  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  80"*,  whereby  it 
acquires  a  brown-red  colour,  and  is  then  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
a  soUd  brown  resin  is  deposited,  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering 
carbonate  of  potash  by  washing  with  water.  This  resin  dissolves  in 
ether,  also  in  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  a  black-brown  potash- 
compound  ;  the  solution  appears  red-brown  by  transmitted,  and  of  a 
fine  green  colour  by  reflected  light,  and  is  rendered  dark-yellow  by 
acids.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws 
down  a  red-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  ether  and  re-precipitable  by 
alcohol.  The  precipitate  contains,  at  80°,  32-08  p.  c.  PbO.,  50-96  C, 
6-05  H.,  and  11-47  0.,  corresponding  approximately  with  the  formula 

6.  A  mixture  of  cardol  and  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  moistened  with 
alcohol,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  assumes  a  violet  colour,  whereupon 
boiling  alcohol  extracts  from  it  a  red  lead-compound,  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  a  brownish  colour  behind.  —  7.  Cardol  throws  down 
from  nitrate  of  silver ,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  pale-yellow  flocks,  which 
decompose  rapidly,  with  separation  of  silver. 

Cardol  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Compound  of  Cardol  with  Oxide  and  Acetate  of  Lead.  —  A  solution 
of  cardol  in  weak  spirit  free  from  air,  does  not  precipitate  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  but  produces  with  the  basic  acetate,  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  rapidly  assumes  a  flesh-red  to  brown-red  colour  in  the  air, 
and  must  be  washed  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  Oil  of  vitriol  decomposes 
it,  evolving  acetic  acid. 
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Cardol  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Appendix  to  Cardol 

Anacardic  Acid. 

StIdeleb.    Ann.  Pharm.  63,  187. 

Occurt,  together  vith  cardol  (p.  517),  in  the  pericarp  of  the  nut  of  Anacardium 
occideniale. 

In  the  preparation  of  cardol  described  at  p.  517,  anacardic  acid  is 
thrown  down  as  lead-salt,  together  with  decomposition-products  of 
cardol.  The  pure  lead-salt  may  be  obtained  by  filtering  tiie  alcoholic 
solution  at  the  proper  point  from  the  brown  resin  which  is  first  thrown 
down,  and  treating  the  filtrate  with  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  lead. 
But  inasmuch  as  a  large  quantity  of  anacardic  acid  is  earned  down  in 
the  first  precipitate,  it  is  better  to  precipitate  the  alcoholic  solution 
completely  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  wash  the  precipitate  with 
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alcohol  80  long  as  the  wash-liquids  are  rendered  cloudy  by  water,  and 
decompose  the  lead-salt  under  water  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia. 
From  the  solution  of  the  ammonia-salt,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  throws 
down  the  anacardic  add  as  a  soft  mass,  which  afterwards  solidifies^ 
and  after  washing  with  water,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  leaving  sulphur 
and  sulphide  of  lead.  The  iJcoholic  solution  is  still  coloured :  it  most 
therefore  be  mixed  with  water  till  cloudiness  is  produced,  then  heated, 
and  basic  acetate  of  lead  dropped  into  the  liquid  so  long  as  colouring 
matter  (together  with  a  little  anacardic  acid)  is  thrown  down  in  the 
form  of  dark  oily  drops.  The  anacardic  add  may  be  recovered  from 
the  precipitate  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  adding  waten  till  turbidity  is 
produced,  dropping  basic  acetate  of  lead  into  the  liquid,  and  removing 
the  coloured  precipitate.  —  The  solutions  thus  obtained  are  boiled 
with  moist  carbonate  of  baryta ;  the  brown  peUicle  which  forms  is 
removed  after  12  hours ;  the  now  colourless  solution,  after  addition  of 
alcohol,  is  precipitated  at  ihe  boiling  heat  with  alcoholic  neutral  acetate 
of  lead ;  and  the  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid. 
After  filtering  from  sulphate  of  lead,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and 
adding  water,  the  anacardic  add  separates  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which, 
afterwards  soUdifies. 

Properties.  White  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  26**,  and  crystal- 
lising  slowly  on  cooling.  It  is  inodorous  in  the  cold,  but  exhales  an 
odour  at  100°,  without  losing  weight,  and  does  not  yield  condensable 
products  at  150°.  It  tastes  slightly  aromatic,  afterwards  burning, 
but  does  not  produce  blisters.  It  leaves  a  greasy  stain  on  paper,  and 
when  dissolved  in  alcohol  reddens  litmus  strongly. 

8t&deler. 
CdteuHathn  according  to  Stddeler.  fnean, 

44 C 264    7604  ' 76-06 

82  H    82    907    918 

7  0 66    16-89    15-77 

O^H'W  ....    862    100-00    KXyOO 

St&deler*s  formula  is  not  ndTniwrible,  but  no  other  formula  is  oonsifltent  wiUi  the 
analysiB.  Limprioht  (Lehrh,  1108)  doubles  the  formula :  ihe  add,  ma^,  however, 
with  greater  probability  be  regarded  as  a  mixture,  perhaps  oontaming  fiit^ 
adds  (Kr.). 

Decompoeitxona,  1.  Anacardic  add,  heated  above  200°,  yields  a 
distillate  of  colourless  limpid  oil.  —  2.  On  long  exposure  to  the  air^  it 
deliquesces  and  turns  rancid.  —  Bums  with  bright  smoky  fiame. — 
8.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  the  acid  freely,  with  light  blood-red  colour, 
and  the  solution  on  absorbing  water  aeposits  a  tough  resin,  which 
dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  is  rc-reprecipitated  by  acids.  —  The  acid 
colours  cold  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*3  yellow,  and  is  converted  thereby 
into  a  pale-yellow  elastic  mass.  Hot  nitric  add  evolves  a  large  quan- 
tity of  nitric  oxide,  and  produces  a  yellow  scum,  which  afterwards  dis- 
solves, and  appears  to  form  suberic  and  butyric  acids. 

CombinaJtioiis,  Anacardic  acid  forms  with  haseSy  partly  crystalline 
partly  amorphous  salts,  which  emit  a  fatty  odour  at  100**,  without 
losing  weight.  Acjcording  to  Stadeler,  the  salts  are  mono*  or  f«mi- 
addt 
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Amnwnta'BaU.  When  the  syrupy  solution  of  anacardic  acid  in 
aqueous  ammonia  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  there  remains  a  soap, 
\?hich  dissolves  in  water  only  after  addition  of  ammonia,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  sal-ammoniac. 

Fotash'SaU.  Anacardic  acid,  added  to  a  moderately  dilute  solution 
of  caustic  potash  so  long  as  it  dissolves,  forms  a  solution  which  is  not 
precipitated  by  water,  but  which  deposits  white  flocks  on  passing*  into 
it  a  current  of  carbonic  acid.  When  the  solution,  together  with  the 
precipitate,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  vacuum,  and  the  residue  is 
exhausted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  leaves  on  evaporation  a 
white  amorphous  mass,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  pre- 
cipitable  by  sah'ne  solutions.  It  contains  12-06  p.  c.  potash,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  mono-acid  salt,  C**H»*KO'  (calc.  14-22  p.  c.  KO.). 

Baryta-saU,  The  precipitate  thrown  down  from  the  ammonia-salt 
by  chloride  of  barium  turns  brown  on  drying,  and  contains,  at  80% 
31-30  p.  c.  of  baryta  (calc.  for  C**il*»Ba*0'  requires  31-41  p.  c.  BaO.). 

Lime-salt.  Alcoholic  chloride  of  calcium  throws  down  from  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  anacardic  acid,  on  addition  of  ammonia  only,  a 
granular  or  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  dries  up  to  brown  particles. 
It  contains,  at  60°,  18-76  p.  c,  and  at  100"*,  13-97  p.  c.  lime 
(C«H*Ca«0'  requires  14-33  p.  c.  CaO.). 

Lead-salt  Alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  from  the 
boiling  alcoholic  acid,  a  heavy,  granular,  micro-crystalline  precipitate, 
which  turns  yellow  and  rancid  when  kept. 

StHdeler. 
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Compound  of  the  Lead-salt  with  Acetate  of  Lead.  —  This  body  was 
obtained  on  one  occasion,  in  winter,  as  follows:  The  ethereid  solution  of 
anacardic  acid  and  cardol  obtained  by  exhausting  the  pericarp,  was  eva- 
porated ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  and  the  solution  was  mixed 
with  water  till  cloudiness  was  produced,  and  precipitated  with  ^coholic 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  anacar^acid 
was  thrown  down,  together  with  colouring  matter,  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  resin.  This  precipitate,  washed  with  alcohol  and  dissolved  in 
warm  alcohol  containing  acetic  add,  yielded  a  brown  turbid  liquid,  from 
which,  after  the  separation  of  the  deposit,  the  double  salt  crystallised 
in  the  cold.  It  forms  white,  pearly  laminae,  resembling  ciholesterin, 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  feeling  like  talc.  With  ou  of  vitriol  it 
evolves  acetic  add.  When  heated,  it  puffs  up  to  a  white  froth,  evolving 
a  large  quantity  of  acetic  add,  and  afterwards  melts  to  a  colourless 
oil,  turns  brown,  and  decomposes.  —  In  warm  water  it  becomes  visdd 
without  dissolving.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  decomposes 
when  boiled  therewith,  with  separation  of  the  lead-salt  of  anacardic 
acid.  Ether  extracts  from  the  compound  the  lead-salt  of  anacardic 
add,  leaving  the  acetate  undissolved. 
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The  ammoma-salt  precipitates  cobalt  salts  violet,  nickel  salts  white, 
Bui  ferrous  sulphate  white. 

Ferric  salt.  —  A  mixture  of  alcoholic  anacardic  acid  and  alooholic 
sesquichloiide  of  iron,  thi-owB  down,  on  addition  of  ammonia  (not  suffi- 
cient to  neutralise  the  acid),  a  dark-brown  resinous  precipitate,  con- 
taining, at  60'',  18  p.  c.  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Silver'SaU.  —  Alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  strong 
alcoholic  solutions  of  anacardic  acid,  a  white  precipitate,  which  blackens 
slowlj  and  slightly  in  the  air,  excepting  when  an  excess  of  ammonia  is 
also  added.  The  salt  decomposes  at  130°,  melting  to  a  fine  steel-blue 
mass.    It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  especially  when  acidulated. 

at  80^  Stiideler. 
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Anacardic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  not  con- 
verted ii\to  an  ether  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  its  alcoholic 
solution. 

Oxygm-mcUus  C^H»H>*. 
Helenin. 

Geoffsot.     Traite  de  la  maiiert  medicakj  6,  247. 

:Neumann.     Chemiey  Dresden,  1755,  1,  746. 

Dehnb.     CrelL  Chem.  «7.  3,  12. 

IloFFMAKN.     Taschenbuch,  1787,  160. 

Ebijqeb  &  GoRVTNus.    Scher*  J*  7,  575. 

FuHKE,    A.  Tr.  18,  1,  74 ;  Ann.  Chim.  76,  102. 

John.     Chem,  Schriften*  4,  64. 

Fb.  Nees  v.  Esekbsck.    Br.  Arch.  28,  3. 

Gerhardt.    Ann.   Chim.  Fhys.  72,  163  $  Ann.  Pharm.  34,  193  ;  abstr. 

J.pr.  Chem.  20,  47.— N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  12,  188;  Rev.  scient. 

19,  15 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  35,  66 ;  abstr.  Berz.  Jahresber.  25,  659. 

Alantcampher. 

Noticed  by  Lef6bure  and  by  Geoffroy  &  Spiess ;  described  more 
exactly  by  Hoffmann  and  by  foiigcr  &  Corvinus;  and  completely 
investigated  by  Gerhardt. 


1 

1 

HELENIN,  623  ' 

Source,  In  the  root  of  Inula  Helenium.  Crystallises,  contaminated 
with  resin,  from  Tinctura  Helenii  (Krliger  &  Corvinus)  ;  crystallises  or  ^ 

sublimes  frequently  from  the  alcoholic  extract.    See  Rump  {N.  Br.  Arch.  t 

32,  215),  H.  MttUer  {N.  Br.  Arch.  32,  216),  Groneweg  {N.  Br.  Arch.  87,  266).—  j 

KOttsoher  {N.  Br.  Arch.  SO,  169)  regarded  such  crystals  as  benzoic  acid.  —  Eleoam- 
pane-root  5  or  6  years  old,  when  dried  in  an  oven,  yielded  a  sublimate  of  helenin, 
which  was  not  obtained  &om  the  fresh  root  (Rich,  N.  J,  JPharm.  5,  74>).  \ 

Fine  white  needles,  melting  at  75^  which  cryBtaHised,  after  long  standing,  from  JSx' 
tractum  Inula  tpirituosMm  prepared  from  old  root^  contained  64*01  p.  c.  0.,  9'27  K., 
and  26*72  O.,  corresponding  with  the  formula  C^H^^O*,  and  not  agreeing  with 

^  Gerhardt's  anidysis  of  helenin  (Hoyer,  I^harm.  Vierielj.  13,  554). 

I 

5  Preparation.     1.  The  fresh  root,  sliced,  is  boiled  with  alcohol  of  80 

p.  c. ;  and  the  hot  filtrate  is  mixed  with  3  or  4  times  its  volume  of  cold 
water,  whereupon  it  becomes  sUghtly  turbid,  and  in  the  course  of  24 
I  hours  deposits  the  helenin  in  white  needles  (Delffjs,  Pogg.  80,  440). 

'  Gerhardt  exhausts  the  fresh  root  with  alcohol  of  36"*,  distils  o£f  the 

'  greater  part  of  the  alcohol,  and  cools  the  liquid,  whereupon  the  helenin  ^ 

^  ciystallises.     It  is  purified  by  several  times  repeated  crystallisation  i 

from  alcohol.  —  The  tincture  of  the  dried  root  yields  on  evaporation  \ 

a  brown  oily  layer,  which  is  difficult  to  purify,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  ' 

(Gerhardt).  —  2.  When  the  root  is  distilled  with  6  parts  of  water,  the 
helenin  passes  over  as  an  oil,  partly  solidifying  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
distillate,  and  partly  crystallising  from  the  liquid  in  needles  (Funke ; 
John).  The  distillate  deposits  brown  flocks,  which  yield  helenin 
when  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  evaporated,  whilst  an  oil  remains  in  solu-- 
tion  (Nesenbeck).  In  this  way  helenin  is  obtained  pure,  but  in  too 
small  quantity  (Gerhardt). 

Properties,    White,  four-sided,  brittle  prisms  (Gerhardt).    Accord-  < 

ing  to  Gorhardt,  it  ia  lighter,  according  to  others,  heavier  than  water. 
It  has  a  very  faint  odour  and  taste  (Gerhardt) ;  according  to  older 
statements  it  has  the  odour  of  elecampane,  and  has  a  pecuhar  aromatic 
taste.  Its  vapour  produces  stupefaction  (John).  It  melts  to  an  oil  at 
72°,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling,  but  not  after  being 
kept  in  the  melted  state  for  a  few  minutes  (Gerhardt).  It  sublimes 
undecomposed  in  talc-like  laminae,  and  distils  with  vapour  of  water. 
According  to  Gerhardt,  it  boils  at  275°  to  280°,  evolving  a  very  faint 
odour,  and  undergoing  partial  decomposition.    Neutral.  ^ 
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Gerhardt* 8  earlier  formula  was  C»H»0<.    According  to  Dumas,  C^^BPO*. 

Decompositions,  1.  Helenin  dissolves  in  moderately  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water  in  its  original  state. 
Fimiing  or  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  oxide 
and  converts  it  into  a  red  resin,  nitrohelenin.  On  one  occasion  fine 
ciystals,  diflfering  fifom  oxalic  acid,  vrere  obtained.  —  2.  Helenin  dissolves  in 
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oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  red  Bolution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated 
by  water,  unchanged  at  first:  on  standing,  or  when  wanned,  the 
solution  blackens,  and  eyolves  sulphurous  acid,  and  on  addition  of 
water  throws  down  dirty-brown  flocks.  A  solution  of  helenin  in  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  deposits  yellow  resinous  flocks  on  addition  of  water, 
whilst  free  sulphuric  acid  and  helenin-sulphuric  add  remain  in  solu- 
tion. The  easily  soluble  bitter  baryta-salt  of  the  latter  acid  decomposes 
when  the  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat.  Heleiiiii  does  not  yield 
an  oil  when  distiHed  with  oil  of  Titriol.  —  3.  By  distillation  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid  it  yields  helenene  (p.  13).  —  4.  Helenin  is  not  acted 
upon  by  dry  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  in  sunshine  ;  but 
on  passing  chlorine  over  fused  helenin,  chlorhelenin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  are  formed.  —  6.  Helenin  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  assuming 
a  yellow  colour.  It  is  coloured  dark-red  by  stannic  chloride  and  fer- 
chloride  of  antimony.  —  6.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  heating  with  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  potash :  when  heated  with  the  fused  hydrate,  the  greater 
part  is  volatilised,  and  a  portion  is  carbonised.  On  heating  it -to  250** 
with  potash-lime,  it  evolves  hydrogen  abundantly ;  the  residue  dissolved 
in  water,  deposits,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  add,  a  large  quantity  of 
sticky  resinous  flocks.  Helenin  distilled  with  caustic  Ume,  yields  a  yeUow 
oil  having  an  odour  of  acetone  (Gerhardt). 

Helenin  is  insoluble  in  water  (Nesenbeck ;  Gerhardt).  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold,  and  very  slightiy  soluble  in  boiling  water  (Kriiger  h» 
Corvinus).  It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  dissolyes  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  in 
nitric  acid  (see  above) .  It  absorbs  sulphurous  add,  forming  a  liquid  which 
under  diminished  pressure  gives  off  the  gas  and  again  becomes  crys- 
talhne  (Bineau,  N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  24,  335). 

Helenin  dissolves  in  hot  strong  caustic  potash  and  is  precipitated 
undecomposed  by  adds  (Gerhardt).  — It  dissolves  in  strong  acetic  acidj 
forming  a  colourless  solution,  which  when  evaporated  or  mixed  with 
water,  aeposits  crystals  of  helenin  (Gerhardt).  —  It  dissolves  with  diffi* 
culty  in  cold,  and  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystaHises  on 
evaporation,  and  is  predpitated  in  flocks  by  water  (Kruger  &  Corvinus). 
—  It  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  oil  of  turpentine  (John),  volatile  KsiAfathf 
oilsy  and  creosote  (Gerhardt ;  Nesenbeck). 


Nitrohelenin. 
Gerhardt.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  72,  172. 

Helenin  is  warmed  with  an  excess  of  moderately  strong  nitric  add 
till  the  product  formed  is  soluble  in  ammonia ;  the  ammoniacal  solution 
is  dropped  into  water ;  and  the  yellow  predpitate  is  purified  by  dis- 
solving it  in  alcohol  and  precipitating  with  water. 

Tellow  friable  mass  contaming  nitrogen  and,  on  the  average,  55-38 
p.  c.  C,  5"98  H.,  besides  oxygen.  Gerhardt  formerly  propoe^  the 
formula  C^X'H^K)*. 

Nitrohelenin  is  not  volatile  without  decomposition.  —  It  is  converted 
into  oxalic  acid  by  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.  —  With  melted  hydrate  of 
potash  it  evolves  ammonia. 

Slightly  soluble  in  water;  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Dissolves 
very  easily  in  aqueous  ammonia  with  red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  from 
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the  solution  as  a  rust-brown  powder  by  acids,  also  by  salts  of  lead  and 
silver.  — Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol. 


Chlorhelenin. 

T  C«01*H?*0«  =  C"C1*BPK)*,0«- 

Gerhardt.     Ann.   Cfdm.  Fhys.  72,  175.  — iV.  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  12, 


t  189, 

Chtorhydrate  de  Cklorhellemne. 

Fonnation.    See  p.  624. 

i  Preparation.    Dry  chlorine  is  passed  over  helenin  fused  in  a  water- 

;  bath  so  long  as  the  mass  continues  to  give  off  vapours  of  hydrochloric 

I  acid,  and  the  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol.     The  yellow  flocks  depo- 

sited from  the  yellow  tincture  on  cooling,  are  washed  and  dried  in  a 
vacuum  at  100**. 

Yellow  powder,  lighter  than  water. 

Gerhardt. 
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a,  5,  and  e  were  different]  preparations.  Gerhardt  himself  considers  the  formula 
doubtful  (Traits  4,  297). 

Chlorhelenin  heated  below  its  melting-point  gives  off  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  leaving  a  chlorinated  resin,  which  car- 
bonises when  more  strongly  heated.  —  It  burns  with  diflSculty,  with  a 
green-edged  flame.  —  Produces  with  oil  of  vitriol  a  fine  carmine-red 
coloration,  which  disappears  on  addition  of  water.  —  Dissolves  easily 
in  hot  caustic  potash^  with  formation  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  a 
yellowish-red  solution,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  red 
chlorinated  flocks.  —  Chlorhelenin  passed  over  red-hot  quick-lime  yields 
naphthalin,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  carbon. 

Chlorhelenin  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  and 
more  easily  ui  hot  alcohol^  forming  a  yellow  solution  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  in  light  flocks  by  water.  —  It  dissolves  very  easily  in 
ether. 

Oxygen-nucleus  C**H"0*«. 

Philygenin. 

C**BP*0"  =  C^H?H)*^HK)». 

Bertagnini.    Ann.  Pharm.  92,  109. 
BsRTAONnn  &  Luca.     Compt.  rend,  51,  368. 
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Formed,  together  with  grape-sugar,  by  boiling  philyrin  with  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  deposited  from  the  liquid  in  resinous  drops. 

White  pearly  crystalline  mass,  fusible  without  decomposition  or  loss 
of  weight. 

BeTtagnini. 
Crystals.  BertagmnL  &  Luca. 

42  C 262    67-74    6771    67'67 

24  H 24    ^        6-45    6*67    646 

12  0 96    25-81     25-62    25-87 

C«H>*OM 373    10000    10000    100-00 

Polymeric  with  Baligezdn  (xii.  233). 

Philygenin  is  violently  attacked  by  mtric  acid^  and  is  coloured 
amaranth-red  by  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  dilute  acids  or 
by  an  alkaline  solution  [of  cupric  oxide.  — With  chlorine^  bromine,  and 
nkric  addy  it  forms  the  following  products : — 

Bibromophilygenin    C^Br^Hno^;        Bichlorophilygenin     C«C1*H«0**; 
Nitpophilygenm  C«XH»0J3;        Binitrophilygenm        C«XSH«0"; 

BromoiiitTophilygenmC*2BrXH«0«5    Ghloromtrophilygenin  C«C1XH^K>». 

Philygenin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  slightly  sohible  in 
boiling  water,  —  It  dissolves  in  potash  and  ammonia ;  less  freely  than 
philyrin  in  alcohol;  easily  in  ether ^  from  which  it  crystallises. 


Glucoside  of  Philygenin. 

Philyrin. 

Carbonciot.     Oaz.  ficlettica  di  chimica,    November  1836.    Seperi.  58^ 

828 ;  Ann.  Fharm.  24,  242  ;  Berz.  Jahresber.  17,  306. 
C.  Bertagnini.    Ann.  Pharm.  92, 109 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1855, 124  ;  Phamu 

Viertelj.  4,  436;  J!f.  Phil.  Mag.  9,  78;  I^.  Ann.  Oum.  Phys.  43, 

351. 
Bertagnint  &  LxTCA.     Compt.  rend,  51, 368 ;  abetr.  Ch,  Pharm.  Zeitackr. 

3,  779  ;  Chem.  Centr.  1861,  29. 

PhiUyrin,  more  properly  philyrin,  from  ftkvpa  (WitUteiay  Pkarm.  Fieriey.  4, 


Source.  In  the  staae-linden  tree,  Philyrta  htifoHa  and  media,  most 
abundant  in  the  bark,  in  smaller  quantity  in  the  leaves. 

Prq^aration.  A  decoction  of  the  coarsely  powdered  bark  is  evapo- 
rated down  to  four  times  the  weight  of  the  bark  employed ;  it  is  then 
clarified  by  means  of  albumin,  and,  after  cooling,  mixed  with  milk  of 
lime  to  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  left  at  rest  for  20  or  30  days. 
The  deposit  formed  is  collected,  dried,  powdered,  and  exhausted  with 
boiling  alcohol  of  55** ;  and  the  tincture  thus  obtained  is  digested  witli 
animal  charcoal,  filtered,  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation,  mixed  whh 
water,  and  set  aside  to  crystallise  (Carb(Hicini).    Bertagxdm  treats  ihe 
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decoction  of  the  bark  with  oxide  of  lead  or  lime,  and  evaporates  the 
filtrate,  from  which  the  philyrin  crystallises. 

The  crystals  lose  their  water  (see  below)  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  when 
wanned,  and  the  anhydrous  philyrin  afterwards  melts  at  160"  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  fissured  mass  on  cooling. — 
Inodorous ;  very  slightly  bitter  (Bertagnini).  According  to  Carboncini 
it  is  tasteless  in  itself  at  first,  \mi  afterwards,  or  when  dissolved,  very 
bitter  and  acrid. 


54  C 

84  H    

22  0    

324    

84    

176    

...      60-67 

6-37 

...      32-96 

Bertagnini  &  de  Lnca. 
mean. 

60-53 

6-37 

3310 

C"H«0« 

....     684    

...    10000 

10000 

Deoomposiiions.  1.  Fused  philyrin,  heated  to  200**,  assumes  a  faiut 
red  colour,  afterwards  turning  darker ;  at  260**  it  evolves  empyreumatic 
vapours  and  combustible  gas,  and  at  280°  leaves  charcoal.  — 2.  It 
dissolves  in  oU  of  vitriol  with  reddish-violet  colour,  undergoing  decom- 
position.  — 3.  When  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid^  it  is  broken  up 
into  philygenin  and  grape-sugar  : 

C«H»K)a  +  2H0  •  C«iP*0»  +  C»'H»20» 

This  decomposition  is  not  effected  by  emulsin  or  by  wine-yeast,  but 
when  submitted  to  the  lactic  fermentation,  philyrin  likewise  yields 
philygenin  and  the  decomposition-products  of  sugar.  —  4.  Bromine^ 
chlorine^  and  nitric  acid  form  derivatives  corresponding  to  those  of 
philygenin  (p.  526).  Bromophilyrin  and  chloropnilyrin  crvstallise  in 
needles,  and  are  resolved  by  dilute  acids  into  bromophiiygenin  or 
chlorophilygenin  and  sugar.  —  Dilute  nitric  acid  forms  yellow  silky 
crystals ;  stronger  acid  produces  crystalline  granules  5  the  boiling  con- 
centrated acid  forms  oxalic  acid  and  shining  laminsB,  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  and  nitrous  acids. —  5.  Philyrin  is  not  acted  on  by  an  alkaline 
solution  of  cupric  oxide  (Bertagnini). 

Combinations^  —  Hydrated  JPhilyrin.  —  Philyrin  crystallises  from  its 
solutions  in  white,  very  light,  silvery  scales,  containing  varying  pro- 
portions  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  it  gives  up  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  when  heated  to  50°  or  60°  (Bertagnini  &  de  Luca).  Bertag- 
nini formerly  stated  the  proportion  of  water  at  4*7  p.  c.  (3  at.  = 
4-8  p.  c). 

Bertagnini. 
Crystals.  mean, 

54  0 824    6775    67-77 

87  H    87    6-60 6-73 

25  O aOO    85-65    ^ 35-50 

CMH«0«  +  3aq.    ....    661     100*00    100-00 

Philyrin  dissolves  in  1,300  parts  of  water  at  9%  and  freely  in  boiling 
water  (Bertagnini  &  de  Luca).  It  Is  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  acids,  but 
soluble  in  warm  acetic  ctcid,  from  which  it  crystallises  unchanged  on 
cooling  (Carboncini).  It  is  not  acted  on  by  aqueous  ammonia  or  by- 
alkalisy  and  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts  (Bertagnini). 

It  dissolves  in  40  parts  of  alcohol  at  9°,  and  more  easily  in  the 
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hot  liquid ;  insoluble  in  ether  (Bertagnini),  and  in  volatile  and  /at  oUi 
(Carboncini). 

I^rrmy  Nucleus  {y^lS}^\  Oxygea-nuclms  (y^B^Hi^. 
Golumbin. 


WnrsTOCK.    Pogg.  19,  298 ;  Berz.  Jahresber.  11, 

BucHNER.    lUpert.  87,  418. 

Lebourdais.    N,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  24,  63 ;  Ann.  Pharm,  67,  251 ;  t/".  pn 

Ckm.  45,  863. 
BoDEKER.    Ann.  Pharm.  69, 47 ;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1849,  145  j  Chem, 

Oaz.  1849,  149 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1849,  477. 

The  bitter  constituent  of  columbo-root  from  Menispermumpalmaium^ 
Discovered  by  Wittstock,  Planche  (Bull.  Pharm.  3,  289)  having'  pre- 
viously described  a  bitter  extract  under  the  name  of  columbo  bitter. 
It  occurs  in  crystals  in  the  cells  of  the  root  (Bodeker). 

Preparation.  The  root  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  75  p.  c. ;  the 
alcohol  is  distilled  off ;  and  the  residue  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a 
water-bath.  The  dry  residue  is  again  taken  up  by  water,  and  tiie 
thick  turbid  solution  thereby  formed  is  shaken  with  ether  so  long  as 
that  liquid  takes  up  columbin.  The  ethereal  layer,  when  decanted  and 
freed  from  most  of  the  ether  by  distillation,  deposits  the  greater  part 
of  the  columbin  in  crystals  as  it  cools ;  the  remainder  crystallises  from 
the  oily  mother-hquor  on  standing.  The  ci-ystals  are  purified  by 
washing  them  with  cold  ether,  pressing,  and  recrystallising  from  boil- 
ing absolute  ether,  till  the  whole  of  the  fat  is  removed,  which  is  known 
by  the  complete  solubihty  of  the  columbin  in  boiling  acetic  acid 
(Bodeker).  Wittstock  either  exhausts  the  root  with  ether,  leaves  the 
solution  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  and  purifies  the  crystals  by  dissolving 
them  in  acetic  acid ;  or  he  evaporates  to  one-third  an  extract  of  the 
root  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*835,  whereupon  the  columbin  crystallises, 
but  in  a  less  pure  state.  — 16  ounces  of  the  root  yield  1  dram  c€ 
columbin  (Wittstock). 

Lebourdais  exhausts  the  powdered  root  with  cold  water,  and  aUows 
the  infusion  to  percolate  through  purified  animal  charcoal,  which  takes 
up  columbin  and  colouring  matter.  The  charcoal,  after  washing  with 
cold  water  and  drying,  is  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol,  which  takes 
up  the  columbin  and  leaves  it  'm  coloured  crystals  on  evaporation. 
Prolonged  washing  of  the  charcoal  with  water  removes  most  of  the 
bitter,  the  rest  remaining  in  the  charcoal  together  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  colouring  matter.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  strained 
through  fresh  charcoal,  it  again  gives  up  the  whole  of  the  columbin, 
which  may  be  extracted  from  the  charcoal,  after  drying,  by  hot  alcohol, 
and  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  evaporating  the  solution. 

Properties.  White  or  translucent  prisms,  and  slender  needles,  belong* 
ing  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  The  ciystals  are  similar  to  ^g.  55, 
but  with  the  addition  of  the  face  m  of  fig.  63.  Between  m  and  u  there 
are  faces  of  a  second  prism,  too  narrow  to  be  measured.    Angle  u  :  u 
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=  125^  30' ;  tt  :  t  =  152*'  45' ;  «  :  m  =  117*»  15' ;  t :  i'  =  167*  19' ; 
• :  /  =  123**  39i' ;  t :  t*  =  119**  31'.  The  faces  of  the  crystals  are  smooth 
and  shining.  There  seems  to  be  no  cleavage-plane  (G.  Rose,  Pogg.  19, 
441).  Inodorous.  Tastes  very  bitter.  Neutral.  Melts  like  wax 
when  warmed  (Wittstock). 

Liebig.  Bddeker. 

at,  115*  (Pogg,  21, 80).  mean, 

42  C 252      65-28    65*45 66-20 

22  H 22        6-69     6-17    ........        598 

14  0 112      2908     ....:...      28-38    28  82 

CH»H«0"     ....    886    lOO'OO    .    100-00    ........    10000 

Decompositions.  Columbin  decomposes  when  heated,  and  hums  with 
a  smoky  name.  —  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  orange,  afterwards  dark-red ; 
water  throws  down  from  the  solution  a  rust-coloured  precipitate.  -^ 
Columbin  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25  only  when  warmed, 
with  evolution  of  red  vapours,  and  is  partially  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  water  (Wittstock).  —  By  fusion  with  caustic  potash  it  yields 
a  compound  from  which  acids  throw  down  brown  flocks.  —  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  emulsin  (Bodeker). 

Columbin  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis^  and  is  precipitable  from  the 
solution  by  acids.  —  It  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  alcohol 
or  acetic  add  by  neutral  acetate  of  kadj  nitrate  of  silver^  or  other 
metallic  salts  (Wittstock). 

Columbin  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*04  as  easily  as  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  the  solution  in  regular  forms.  —  It 
dissolves  in  30  or  40  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-885,  and  very 
slightly  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  though  the  solutions  taste  veiy  bitter. 
It  is  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  in  volatile  oils, — It  is  not  precipitated 
from  the  solution  in  alcohol  or  acetic  add  by  tincture  of  galls 
(Wittstock). 

Appendix  to  Columbin. 

Golnmbic  Acid, 

BoD£K£S.    Ann.  Pharm.  69,  47* 

Occurs,  together  vith  berberine  (p.  185)  and  columbin,  in  oolumbo  root. 

The  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  is  dried  and  exhausted  with  hot 
lime-water,  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  not  in 
excess,  whereby  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  is  produced.  Or  the 
turbid  aqueous  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract  is  mixed  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  add,  and  the  amorphous  precipitate  thereby  thrown  down 
is  removed  by  filtration,  before  it  becomes  mixed  with  berberine-salt. 
The  predpitate  is  freed  from  admixed  berberine  by  washing  with  water, 
and  from  columbin  by  boiling  with  ether,  which  dissolves  also  a  little 
columbic  add,  and  the  remainder  is  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  and 
treated  with  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  which  throws  down  a  small 
quantity  of  brown  flocks.  The  filtrate,  supersaturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  deposits  the  columbic  acid  in  white  flocks  which  condense 
to  a  pale  straw-yellow  powder  when  washed  with  water. 
VOL,  xvn.  2  M 
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Amorphous  powder,  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  vamifih  on  evapo- 
rating its  8oUitions«  Reddens  litmus  strongly.  Less  bitter  than 
oolumbin. 

The  acid  dried  at  40^  loses  2*52  p.  c.  of  water  at  100^,  and  as  much 
more  at  lid"*,  corresponding  altogether  to  2  atoms  (calc  4*53  p-c 
HO). 

at  US'"  BOdeker. 

42  0 252    66-49    66*64 

23  H    23    607    6*29 

13  0 104    27-44    2707 

C*»H»0»  +  aq.?    ..„    879    10000    lOO-OO 

BOdeker  Bupposes  the  add  still  to  contain  water. 

Golumbic  acid  hums  with  flame  on  platinum  foil.  —  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  cold  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  warm  oil  of  vitriol^  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water. 

The  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water^  but  dissolves  in  dilnte  caustic 
potash  with  pale  brownish-yellow  colour.  —  Alcohohc  neutral  ctc^cae  of 
lead  throws  down  from  the  alcoholic  solution  a  yellow  lead-salt,  which 
contains  30*19  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  lead  at  100°,  but  loses  4*29  p.  a  of 
water  more  at  130°. 

Golumbic  add  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  pale-yellow  colour,  veiy 
shghtly  in  cold  e<Aer,  and  more  freely  in  acetic  acid. 


Primary  Nucleus  C*»H";  Oxt/gen-nucleua  C"H^". 

Eozanthic  Acid. 
C«H»K)»  =  C*»BP'0»  0*. 

J.  Stekhousb  (1844).     Phil.  Mag.  25,  322 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  51,  423. 

O.  L.  Erdmank.    /.  pr.  Chem.  83,  190;    87,  886 ;    abstr.  ilT.  J.  Pharm. 

10,  154.  — J.jor.  Chem,  71,  195. 
Laurent.     Ompt.  chim.  1849,  877 ;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  26,  33 ;  KoppU 

Jahreaher.  1849,  456. 

Purreegaure.    Purreioacid.    Jueide  efucantMque  (m  pmrr^ique. 

Discovered  simultaneously  by  Stenhouse  and  by  Erdmann,  and 
more  fully  examined  by  the  latter  chemist. 

Source.  In  purree  {Indian  yellow^  Camels  urine),  a  colouring  matter 
of  doubtful  origin,  imported  from  India  and  China,  in  which  it  occuib 
as  magnesia-salt,  amounting  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  puiiee 
(Stenhouse).  On  the  origin  of  purree,  see  Ghiibonrt  (Seo.  tdmU.  14, 18,  and  28). 
Batka  {J.pr.  Cfhem,  33,  248),  and  Stenhouse  and  Erdmaun  {toe,  eit.).  It  OCCUTS 
in  commerce  in  two  varieties,  crude  purree  and  Jaune  Indim  puryii, 
the  latter  of  which  appears  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  crude 
purree  with  water,  and  mixing  the  residue  with  carbonate  of  magnesia 
(Erdraaijij). 

Preparation,    Purree  is  boiled  with  water  bo  long  as  it  gives  up 
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colouring  matter,  and  the  residue  is  decomposed  by  heating  it  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  a  clear  solution  is  obtained,  which 
deposits  euxanthic  acid  on  cooling.  The  aqueouB  decoction  contains  chloride 
of  potaBsiam  and  a  black  pitchy  substance  haring  an  excrementitious  odour  (on 
one  occasion  this  last  body  was  replaced  by  benzoate  of  potash),  together  with  small 
quantities  of  euxnnthate  of  magnesia.  Tne  mother-liquor,  filtered  from  the 
acid  which  is  deposited,  yields,  when  evaporated,  a  little  euxanthic 
acid,  but  contaminated  with  euxanthone.  The  acid  is  washed  with 
cold  water  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  to  remove  magnesia  and 
adhering  organic  substances,  and  is  then  converted  into  pure  crystal- 
lised ammonia-salt,  the  boiling  solution  of  which  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  whereupon  the  euxanthic  acid  is  deposited  on 
cooling,  and  must  be  recrystallised  from  alcohol  (Erdmann).  Sten- 
house  boils  purree,  cut  in  small  pieces,  with  water  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  acetic  acid;  filters  from  dark  brown  flocks  and  other 
impurities ;  adds  to  the  filtrate  neutral  acetate  of  lead  so  long  as  a 
brownish-yeUow  bulky  precipitate  is  thrown  down  ;  washes  the  preci- 
pitate with  cold  water ;  and  decomposes  it  with  hydrosulphuric  acid ; 
then  boils  the  mass  with  alcohol,  and  filters  from  sidphide  of  lead.  On 
cooling  the  alcoholic  solution,  euxanthic  acid  crystallises,  but  as  it 
still  contains  a  large  quantity  of  magnesia,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  hot 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  solution  is  filtered ;  the  filtrate  is 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  euxanthic  acid  thereby  thrown 
down  is  washed  with  cold  water,  pressed,  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  again  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  precipitate 
decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  boiled  out  with  alcohol.  The 
acid  which  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  is,  lastly,  purified 
by  recrystallising  it  five  or  six  times  from  alcohol. 

Euxanthic  acid  thus  obtained  contains  2  atoms  of  water,  which 
may  be  expelled  by  heating  to  130°. 

Properties.    See  Hydrated  Euxanthic  acid  (p.  532). 

Stenhouse.         Erdmann.         Laureni 
mean  at  130*".    mean  at  130*. 


42  0  

...    252    .... 

....      56-50    .... 

404    .... 

....       39-46     .... 

....       55-08    .... 

4-43     .... 

....       40-49     .... 

....      66-36    .... 

403    .... 

....      39-62    .... 

66-37 

18  H 

18    .... 

4-07 

22  O 

.      176    .... 

....      39-56 

C«HWOa  .... 

...    44/3    .... 

...    10000     .... 

...     10000    .... 

....    100-00    .... 

...    10000 

Erdmann  proposed  the  formula  O^^WH)^ ;  Stenhouse,  C^^^O^^ ;  Cterhardt, 
(N.  (71  Pharm.  10,  167)  the  one  ahoTe  giren,  which  was  confirmed  bj  Lau- 
rent's experiments  (Compi.  CkUn,  1849,  877),  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Erdmann  himself  (J.  pr.  Chem.  71,  196).  — The  formation  of  hamathionic  acid, 
together  with  euxanthone,  by  the  action  of  oil  of  yitriol  on  euxanthic  acid,  and  like- 
wise the  formation  of  terchloreuxanthone,  C«C1«EP0*',  on  dissolving  bichloreuxanthio 
acid  in  oil  of  Titriol,  throw  doubt,  if  not  upon  the  empirical  correctness  of  this 
formula,  at  least  upon  the  relation  between  euxanthone  (p.  181)  and  euxanthic  acid 
which  it  seems  to  express  (Kr.). 

Decompositions.  1.  Euxanthic  acid  bums  with  bright  flame  on  plati- 
num foil  (Erdmann).  — 2.  It  melts  when  heated  to  160*  or  180**, 
evolving  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  is  converted  into  euxanthone, 
which  sublimes  at  a  stronger  heat  (Erdmann;  Stenhouse).  In  this 
reaction  no  other  product  than  carbonic  acid  and  water  is  evolved : 

C«H«Oa  -  C«H"0«  +  2C02  +  6H0  (Laurent). 

2  M  2 
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In  a  sablioifttion  apparatus  the  acid  partially  carbonises,  and  yields  an 
abundant  sublimate  of  eaxanthone  (Stenhouse).  —  3.  It  dissolves  freely 
in  oil  of  vitriol,  becoming*  hot,  and  forming  a  yellow  or  reddish -yellow 
solution,  without  evolution  of  gas ;  after  some  time  the  solation  solidi- 
fies to  a  pulpy  mass  of  euxanthone,  whilst  hamathionic  acid  remains  in 
solution  (Erdxnann).  The  filtrate  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  capric 
oxide  (W.  Schmid,  Ann.  Pharm.  93,  88). 

On  diluting  the  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  separating  the  precipitated 
euxanthone,  and  saturating  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  b^yta,  a  yellow  liquid  eon- 
taining  baryta  is  obtained,  which  when  eraporated  deposits  brown  flocka  sad  tuns 
acid.  When  eyaporated  in  a  racuum,  it  leayes  Erdmann's  kanuUMionaie  of  baryta  in 
the  form  of  a  brown  gum  containing  31*43  p.  c.  of  baryta,  from  a  solution  of  which 
basic  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  yellow  amorohous  lead-salt  containing  19-69 
p.c  C,  116  H.,  15*76  O.,  6-82  SO*,  and  62-88  PbO.  The  aqueous  hamathionic 
acid,  separated  from  the  lead-salt  by  hydrosulphurio  acid,  fonns  a  rery  acid  syrop 
(Brdnuuin). 

4.  Euxanthic  acid  is  converted  by  bromine  into  bromeuxanthic  add, 
and  by  aqueous  chlorine  into  chloreuxanthic  acid.  Excess  of  chlorine 
converts  it  into  a  yellow  powder,  the  brown  solution  of  which  in 
caustic  ammonia  or  its  carbonate,  does  not  yield  crystals  (Erdmann). — 
5.  Alcoholic  euxanthic  acid  is  converted  into  euxanthone  on  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  it  (Erdmann). 

6.  Cold  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  I'Sl  converts  euxanthic  acid,  on  stand- 
ing for  24  hours,  into  nitroeuxanthic  acid  without  dissolving'  it 
Traces  of  oxalic  acid  are  also  formed.  When  euxanthic  acid  is  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  a  violent  evolution  of  gas  takes  place,  and  a  dark  red* 
dish-yellow  solution  is  formed,  which  deposits  coccinonic  add  on 
cooling,  and  contains  also  oxalic  acid.  By  prolonged  boiling,  styphnic 
acid  is  produced,  but  ultimately  the  liquid  contains  only  oxalic  add 
Erdmann).  Bee  zi,  230.  Purree  heated  with  pure  nitric  acid  yielda  stychnio  acid, 
and  with  nitric  acid  containing  hydrochloric  acid  a  large  quantity  of 'oxalic  add 
(E.  Kopp,  Compt.  chim.  1849, 153). 

Erdmann's  eoednonic  acid  forms  yellow  ciystoUine  granules,  containing  38*6  to 
44-5  p.  c.  C,  and  109  to  2*07  H. ;  its  scarlet  potash-salt  contains  19*42  p.  c*  of 
potash.    Probably  a  mixture  of  yarious  nitro-aciojs. 

7.  Euxanthic  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  oxide  ofmcmgcmese 
and  sulphuric  acidj  with  formation  of  formic  acid  (Stenhouse).  —  8.  It 
dissolves  in  melted  hydrate  of  potash^  with  scarlet  colour,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acids  in  the  form  of  a  resin  (Stenhouse).  —  9.  The  acid 
does  not  reduce  alkaline  solutions  of  cupric  oxide  (W.  Schmid,  Ann, 
Pharm.  93,  88). 

Combinations*  —  With  Water.  —  A.  Hydrated  Euxanthic  acid. 

a.  With  2  at.  Water. — Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  pale  straw- 
yellow,  shining  needles,  which  give  off  4-35  p.  c.  of  water  at  ISO** 
(Erdmann).     Tastes  sweetish  at  first,  and  afterwards  slightly  bitter. 


C«HWO« 

2  HO 

CryHdU, 

..••••      440      •«••• 

18     

...      9613 

3-87    ., 

Erdmann.. 
4-35 

C«H'»0=»  +  2aq. 

...,    461    

..     10000 
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b.  With  6  at.  Water. — The  euxanthic  add  precipitated  from  the 
ammonia-salt  bj  hydrochloric  acid  loses  10*98  p.  c.  of  water  on 
drying  (Erdmann). 

Erohuaun* 

C«HMOa  446    892 

6  HO    54    10-8    10-98 

C«HW0a  +  6ftq 500    1000 

B.  Aqueous  solution.  Euxanthic  acid  is  nearly  insolablo  in  cold 
water  and  rather  more  soluble  [easily  soluble  (Stenhouse)]  in  boiling 
water  (Erdmann), 

0.  With  Salifiable  Bases.  —  Euxanthic  acid  forms  with  bases  salta 
represented  by  the  formula  C*'H"MO" :  they  frequently  contain 
water  of  crystallisation,  even  after  drying  at  100°.  Laurent's  formulae 
(pompt  cMm.  1849, 877)  here  adopted  differ  from  those  of  Oerhardt  {TraitS,  8, 768), 
in  which  the  potash  and  ammonia-salts  dried  at  100**  are  supposed  to  he  anhydrous. 

The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates, 
eliminating  carbonic  acid  from  the  latter.  The  euxanthates  of  the 
fixed  alkalis  and  of  ammonia  dissolve  very  easily  in  pure  water, 
but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  strong  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates 
(Erdmann).  The  aqueous  acid  does  not  precipitate  salts  of  lime, 
baryta,  strontia,  magnesia,  or  silver  (Stenhouse).  The  soluble  salts 
of  euxanthic  acid  form  with  most  metallic  salts  yellow  precipitates 
which  are  soluble  in  pure  water  but  insoluble  in  the  liquids  in  which 
they  are  formed.  They  precipitate  chloride  of  barium  and  calcium 
yellowish  white  and  gelatinous ;  the  sulithates  ofmanganesey  nickel^  and 
zinct  lemon-yellow ;  and  throw  down  from  ferrous  sulphate  a  white 
precipitate  quickly  turning  greenish  brown,  ahnost  black,  and  from 
ferric  sulphate  a  black-green  precipitate.  They  precipitate  corrosive 
sublimate  yellowish,  after  some  time  only,  and  nitrate  of  eilver 
yellowish  and  ffelatinous,  the  latter  precipitate  turning  brown  on 
exposure  to  light,  and  dissolving  when  washed  with  cold  water 
(Erdmann).  —  The  ^alts  of  euxanthic  acid  are  decomposed  by  mineral 
acids,  and  less  completely  by  acetic  acid,  with  separation  of  crystalline 
euxanthic  acid.  The  solution  of  euxanthate  of  potash,  mixed  with 
a  large  excess  of  potash  and  heated  to  boiling,  yields,  on  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  an  amorphous  semi-fluid  precipitate,  which  partly 
floats  on  the  liquid  in  oily  drops,  and  is  gradually  transformed  into 
crystalline  euxanthic  acid.  When  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  the  salts 
give  off  yellow  vapours  of  euxanthone  (Elrdmann). 

Euxanthate  of  Ammonia.  —  Crude  euxanthic  acid  is  treated  with 
excess  of  strong  aqueous  carbonate  of  ammonia  at  a  gentle  heat, 
whereupon  the  acid  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
solution  on  slightly  cooling  deposits  an  abundance  of  the  crystalline 
ammonia-salt,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  excess  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia;  it  must  be  collected,  washed  with  aqueous  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  pressed,  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitrei.  —  Small,  flat,  yellow 
shining  needles.  At  120''  it  loses  weight  slowly  and  continuously 
(Erdmann). 
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Over  oil  of  vitriol,  mean. 

42  C  252  62-39  62-3 

N  14  2-91 

23  H  23  4-78  47 

24  O  192  39-92 

C«ff70»,NH<0  +  2aq 481  100-00 

Euxanthate  of  Potash.  Obtained  by  dissolving  euxanthlc  add, 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  in  aqueous  bicarbonate  of  potaalu 
washing  the  pale  crystalline  scales  deposited  on  cooling  with  aqueous 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  remove  adhering  carbonate  of  potash, 
pressing,  and  drying  over  oil  of  vitrol  (Erdmann). 


42  C 

at  120«. 
.,    252       .... 
...      19       .... 
...    184       .... 
...      47-2    .... 

....       60-22    .... 

3-78    ... 
....      86-61     ... 

9-89    ... 

ErdinaTiTi. 
49-81 

19  H 

3-72 

23  O 

86-84 

KO  

9-63 

C*«KHi70»  +  2aq. , 

..    602-2    .... 

....    10000    ... 

....     10000 

HJuxanthate  of  Magnesia,  FormB  the  principal  constituent  of  pnme. 
The  aqueous  acid  and  its  ammonia-salt  do  not  precipitate  mag-nesa- 
salts,  but  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac 
and  ammonia  produces  in  moderately  dilute  aqueous  euxanthate  of 
ammonia,  a  pale  yellow  slimy  turbidity,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the 
mixture  solidifies  to  a  reddish-yellow  transparent  jelly,  which  after- 
wards becomes  crystalline.  Shining  yellow  crystallme  powder,  losiiig 
18-95  p.  c.  of  water  at  130*  (8  at.  =  12-9 ;  10  at.  =  15-6  p.  c).  —  In 
the  crystalline  state  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  water  (Erdmann). 

at  130°.  Erdmanzu 

42  0 252    61-85  61-83 

18  H    18    870  3-49 

22  0 176    36-21  35-80 

2MgO   40    8-24  8'88 

0«H»7MgO«,MgO,HO  ....    486    10000    100-00 

Erdmann  foond  9*2  and  9-57  p.  c.  MgO  in  another  preparation. 

EuxarUhate  of  Lead.  —  a.  Basic.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating 
alcoholic  euxanthic  acid  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  (or 
basic)  acetate  of  lead,  washing  the  orange-yellow,  somewhat  gfelatin- 
ous  precipitate  repeatedly  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  drying  it  at  100**. 
The  salt  melts  when  strongly  heated,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of 
euxanthone  (Stenhouse). 


An  CV 

.    252    .... 
,      18    .... 
•    176    .... 
.    224    .... 

...      37-61    ... 

2-69    ... 

...      26-26    ... 

...      33-44    ... 

Stenhouse. 
atlOO*. 

85-99 

3-01 

2684 

18  H    

22  0  ....w 

2  PbO    

84-1^ 

0«ff7PbO»,PbO,HO    ... 

.     670    .... 

...    100-00    ... 

100-00 

b.  Neutral. — Obtained  in  yellow  spongy  flocks  by  precipitating 
euxanthate  of  ammonia  with  nitrate  of  lead  at  the  boiling  heat 
(Erdmann). 
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42  0  

..  262  .... 
..   17  .... 
..  168  .... 
..  112  .... 

....   46-90  . 

309  . 

....   30-60  . 

....   20-41  . 

Krdiuaim. 
atl20». 
44-78 

17  H  

8-07 

21  0  

31-43 

PbO  

20-72 

C«H»7PbOa  .. 

..  649  

....  10000  . 

100-00 

Euxanthate  of  Copper.  —  Sulphate  of  copper  throws  down  from 
aqueous  euxanthate  of  ammonia,  at  medium  temperatures,  a  yellow 
gelatinous  precipitate,  whidi  converts  stronger  solutions  into  a  pasty 
mass,  and  settles  in  a  pulverulent  form  when  the  liquid  is  heated.  — 
After  drying  it  is  brown  and  triturable  to  a  yellow  powder.  —  In  the 
moist  state  it  dissolves  freely  in  pure  water,  but  not  in  presence  of 
cupric  sulphate  (Erdraann). 

Euxanthic  acid  dissolves  very  freely  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
is  precipitated  from  its  alcohoUc  solution  in  the  crystalline  form  by 
water  (Stenhouse). 


Oxy-bramine-nucleus  C*»Br»ff  •0". 

Bromeuxanihic  Acid. 

C«Br*BP«0«  =  C«Br«H»H)^0*. 

Eedmann.    J.  pr.  Chem.  37,  894. 

Acide  euxanthique  bibromd  (Laurent). 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Euxanthic  acid  suspended  in  water  is 
agitated  with  excess  of  bromine,  and  the  yellow  pulverulent  product  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water  and  cold  alcohol,  and  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol.  On  cooling  the  solution,  the  greater  part  is  de« 
posited,  but  a  portion  remains  in  solution,  and  is  obtained  as  an  amor- 
phous acid  on  evaporation. 

Properties.  Yellow  crystalline  powder,  giving  off  3'1  to  4  p.  c.  of 
water  at  130°.  On  evaporating  the  alcohoUc  solution,  and  sometimes 
also  on  precipitating  the  salts  with  hydrochloric  acid,  amorphous 
microscopic  globules  are  obtained,  which  likewise  occur  mixed  with 
the  needles  of  the  ciystaUised  acid. 

Sidmaim. 
CryHdUited.       Amorphous. 


42  C w 262  

2  Br  160  

16  H 16  

22  0 176  

41-72  ... 

26-49  ..« 

2-65  .... 

2914  .... 

(nuan.) 

....   40-56  

....   2829  

2-57  

....   28-68  

40-82 

..   27-48 

2-66 

29-04 

C«Br»HWO»  ....  604  

100-00  .... 

....  10000  ....... 

..  100-00 

Bromeuxanthic  acid  forms  with  oil  of  vitriol  a  solution  from  which 
water  throws  down  bromeuxanthone  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder. 
—  With  bases  it  forms  salts,  which  are  for  the  most  part  gelatinous. 
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The  ammonia-8alt  is  foimed  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  aqaeons  ammonia. 
From  this  solution  hydrochloric  acid  generally  throws  down  the  add  in 
the  crystalline  form ;  but  on  one  occasion  Erdmann  obtained  a  precipi- 
tate which  deliquesced  to  a  viscid  syrup  at  50°,  and  dried  up  to  gla^ 
amorphous  particles,  only  slowly  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  afterwards 
yielding  the  amorphous  acid  by  precipitation  vnth  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  solution  of  bromeuxanthate  of  ammonia  immediately  yields  with 
carbonate  of  ammoniaj  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  in  which  needles  form 
after  some  time,  till  the  entire  precipitate  becomes  distanctlj  crystal- 
line. The  crystals,  collected  on  a  filter,  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
dissolved  in  water,  exhibit  the  following  reactions.  Bicarbonate  of 
potash  produces  a  yellow  curdy  precipitate,  made  up  of  tou^h  threads; 
carbonate  of  soda  immediately  forms  a  stiff  jelly,  which  dissolves  when 
heated,  and  re-appears  in  the  non-ciystalline  state  on  coolings ;  chloride 
of  barium  produces  a  yellow  jelly  in  which  microscopic  globules  aie 
formed  after  some  weeks ;  chloride  of  magnesium  mixed  with  sal-am- 
moniac and  ammonia  forms  a  yellow  jelly ;  acetate  of  lead  an  orange- 
yellow,  and  sulphate  of  copper  a  yellow  jelly. 

Amorphous  bromeuxanthic  add  dissolves  in  alcohol  much  more 
freely  than  the  crystalline  variety. 


Oxy-chlorine-nudeus  0«CPHW0», 

Chloreuzanihic  Acid, 
C^C1*H»«0«  =  C«Cl«ff«0»,0*. 
Erdmamn.    J.pf\  Chem,  37,  392. 
Acide  euxaniUpie  hicMcri, 

Euxanthic  add  is  suspended  in  water,  and  chlorine  is  passed 
through  the  liquid,  till  the  acid  no  longer  appears  crystalline,  and 
becomes  flocculent.  When  the  current  of  chlorine  is  continued  too  long, 
another  product  is  formed  (p.  632).  When  the  fiocks  are  collected  on  a 
filter  and  crystallised  repeatedly  from  alcohol,  unchanged  euxanthic 
acid  remains  in  the  mother-liquors. 

Golden-yellow,  shining  crystalline  scales,  which  give  off  their  water 
of  crystallisation  at  130**. 


42  0 

a<180*. 

262  

71  ..... 

...   48-98  ... 

...   13-79  ... 

811  ... 

...   84-17  ... 

48*64 

14-41 

16  H  

16  .... 

8-08 

22  0 - 

176  

88-87 

0««CPH>«Oa 

....  616  

...  10000  ... 

....  100-00 

Erdmann's  earlier  formula  was  C^*GPH^K)"»  The  above  fonnula  was  propoied 
by  Gerhardt  (Jf.  J,  J^harm.  10, 168). 

Decompositions.  Chloreuxanthic  acid  forms  vrith  oil  of  vitriol  a 
solution  from  which  water  throws  dovni  chloreuxanthone  (p.  184J  in 
the  form  of  a  yellow  powder.   The  supernatant  hquid  is  free  from  hyaro- 
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chloric  acid,  but  holds  in  solution,  besides  sulphuric  acid,  an  acid  con- 
iaining  chlorine  and  sulphur,  and  fonning  a  soluble  salt  with  baryta. 

Combinations.  Ohloreuxanthic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water, 
f^  It  fonns  with  bases  the  chloreuxanthates,  which  are  gelatinous  preci- 
pitates, or  are  thrown  down  as  such  when  their  aqueous  solutions  are 
mixed  with  excess  of  alkaline  carbonates.  The  yellow  solution  of  the 
acid  in  caustic  ammonia  is  converted  by  caustic  ammonia,  the  fixed 
alkalis,  and  their  carbonates,  into  a  transparent  jelly,  which  afterwards 
becomes  crystalline  when  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  potash  has  been 
employed.  The  ammoniacal  solution  yields  orange-yellow  gela- 
tinous precipitates  with  chloride  of  barium^  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of 
nickel,  and  sulphate  of  copper ;  yellow  gelatinous  precipitates  with 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  nitrate  of  silver;  a  brown  jelly  with /crric  sulphate. 
None  of  these  precipitates  afterwards  become  crystalline.  They 
dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
washed. 

Ohloreuxanthic  acid  dissolves  with  diflSculty  in  cold,  freely  in 
boiling  alcohol. 


Oxy-nitro-nucleus  C^XH"0". 

Nitroeuxanthic  Acid. 

C«NH"0»  =  C^XBP^O"  0^ 

Ebdhakk.    J.  pr»  Chem.  37,  400. 
Aeide  euxantMque  rntrS^ 

Dry  euxanthic  acid  dropped  into  cold  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*31 
becomes  converted  in  24  hours  into  a  pale-yellow  granulo-crystalline 
deposit,  surmounted  by  a  yellowish-red  liquid.  The  deposit  is  collected 
and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  wnich  the  greater  part  of  the 
acid  separates  on  cooling. 

Microscopic,  foliated  crystals,  of  a  pale  straw-yellow  colour. 


42  0 

at  120». 
252    

...      61-82    ... 

2-85    ... 

3-46    ... 
,..      42-87    ... 

Urdmaiui. 
....      50-75 
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14    
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17  H    
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208    
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491    
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100-00 

Nitro-euxanthic  add,  when  heated  with  nitric  acidj  is  converted 
into  coccinonic  acid,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  oxalic  acid 
(p.  532).    It  dissolves  very  slightly  in  water. 

The  salts  of  nitroeuxanthic  acid  explode  when  heated.  —  The  acid 
dissolves  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potash  with 
yellow  colour :  strong  solutions  solidify,  on  cooling,  to  a  clear  jelly, 
which  gradually  contracts  and  afterwards  becomes  crystalline.  The 
jelly  produced  by  caustic  ammonia  is  transparent  and  quite  amorphous. 
The  neutral  ammonia-salt  forms  with  the  chlorides  of  barium  and 
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calcmn^  yellow  precipitates,  soluble  ia  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  with 
I  acetcUe  of  lead^  lemon-yellow ;   with  ferroua  sulphatey  reddish-brown ; 

I  with  ferric  sulphate,  pale-brown ;  with  nitrate  of  nickel  and  sulphate  of 

\  copper,  yellow ;  with  nitrate  of  silver j  orange-yellow.     All  these  pre- 

I  cipitates  are  gelatinous. 

j  Nitroeuxanthate  of  Lead.  — The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  acetate 

'  of  lead  from  the  ammonia-salt  of  nitroeuxanthic  acid  is  washed  with 

!  boiling  water.    It  forms  when  dried  a  reddish-yellow  glassy  mass, 

I  having  a  conchoidal  fracture. 


42  0  

at  120«. 
252    

...      85-24    .. 

1-95 
...        2-37    .. 
...      2909 
.-      31-35    .. 

Srdmaiui. 
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N  
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26  0  

2  PbO  

208    

224    
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Nitroeuxanthic  acid  dissolves  very  slightly  in  alcoholy  even  at  the 
boiling  heat. 


Primary  Nucleus  C^H**;  Oxygen-nucUus  C«H»H)". 

Beta-erytlirin. 

C^H*K)*  =  C"H**0",0*. 

(Appendix  to  xiii,  150.). 

Menschutkik.    Par.  Soc.  Bull.  1864,  424 ;  Zeitschr.f.  Chan.  8,  US. 
Lampabieb.    Ann.  Pharm.  184,  248. 

Oocun  in  a  d^vrarf  Tarietj  of  UoectUaJkictformii^  the  ordinarj  Tsrietief  of  which 
contain  erythric  acid  (xii,  381) . 

Preparation.  The  lichen  is  digested  in  thin  milk  of  lime  for  an 
hour  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  residue 
is  pressed  and  again  treated  with  milk  of  lime.    The  solutions  are 

Erecipitated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  (which  is 
eavier  and  less  gelatinous  than  when  thrown  down  by  hydrochloric  or 
carbonic  add,  owing  to  admixed  sulphate  of  lime)  is  washed,  pressed, 
and  exhausted  with  alcohol,  from  which  beta-erythrin  crystaUifies  on 
careful  evaporation  (Lamparter).  The  alcoholic  solution  must  not  be 
heated  above  40"  or  60**  (Menschutkin). 

Air-dried  beta-erythrin  loses  water  of  crystallisation  at  100**. 

Properties.  White  crystalline  powder,  or  indistinctly  crystalline 
globules.  Scarcely  reddens  litmus.  When  dry  it  is  permanent  in  the 
air.  Melts  at  115**  to  116°,  evolving  carbonic  acid  copiously  (Lam- 
parter).  Ordinary  erythrin  melts  at  187*^,  and  evolves  carbonic  add 
only  at  temperatures  above  200^ 
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42  0    

24  H   

at  100^ 

....    252    

....      24    

...      57-8    ., 

55    .. 

...      36-7    . 

Menschutkin. 
mean, 

57-21    

5-71    

37-08    

mean, 

...       5702 

5-72 

20  0    

....     160    

...       87-26 

e«H«o» 

....    436    

...    1000    . 

10000    

...   loooa 

Lamparter  supposes  beta-erythrin  dried  at  100*  still  to  contain  1  at.  water.  — 
Homologous  with  erythric  acid  (xii,  381)  ? 

Decompositions.  1.  By  fusion  (see  above).  Beta-eiythrin  melts  on 
platinum  foil,  and  hums  with  bright  flame  when  more  strongly  heated. 

—  2.  Moist  and  impure  beta-erythrin  turns  red  in  the  air 3.  When 

boiled  with  water  it  is  resolved  into  orsellinic  acid  and  beta-picro- 
er3rthrin : 

By  boiling  with  strong  alcohol,  orselhnate  of  ethyl  (xii,  873)  is  obtained 
instead  of  orsellinic  acid. — 4.  Solutions  of  beta-erythrin  in  aqneons 
alkalis  leave  on  evaporation,  amorphous  products  and  carbonates,  the 
beta-picroeiythrin  first  formed  being,  doubtless,  resolved  into  carbonic 
acid,  erythroglucin,  and  beta-orcin. — 6.  Beta-erythrin  acquires  a 
transient  deep-red  colour  by  contact  with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
It  reduces  nitrate  of  silver. 

Combinations.  With  Water,  Crystallised  beta-erythrin  loses  4'60 
p.  c.  (Lamparter),  4*51  p.  o.  of  water  at  100®  (Menschutkin)  (2  at.  = 
3-96  p.  c.  HO.). 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalis 
and  alkaline  eai^ths. 

Basic  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  from  the  (ammoniacal  ?)  solution 
a  white  jelly  which  cannot  be  obtained  pure,  even  by  prolonged  wash- 
ing (Menschutkin). 


Menschutkin, 

42  C 

..    252    

....      29-72    .. 

27-54, 

20  H 

..      20    

2-36     .. 

2-62 

4Pb   

..     416     

....      4905     .. 

49-40 

20  0 

..     160    

....       18-88     .. 

20-44 

C^ffoPb^OW  .. 

..    848    .... 

....     10000    .. 

100-00 

Beta-erythrin  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Appendix  to  xiii,  150. 

Beta-picroerythrin. 
c«w«o» 

A  solution  of  beta-erythrin  in  alcohol  boiled  for  four  or  five  hours, 
is  no  longer  precipitable  by  water ;  and  on  distilling  off  the  alcohol 
and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  orsellinate  of  ethyl  crystallises 
out,  whilst  beta-picroerythrin  remains  in  solution.  The  latter  body  is 
freed  from  traces  of  beta-orcin  by  treating  it  with  ether,  and  may 
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be  crystallised  from  solution  in  a  very  small  quantity  of    boiling 
water. 

Concentrically  arranged  needles,  triturable  to  a  very  light  powder. 
Has  a  slightly  acid  reaction, 

ICdiiflchutkiiu 
Dried  at  100*  or  over  oil  of  mtrioL  fiMem. 

26  C 156    68-20    68-29 

16  H    16    5-97    6-84 

12  0 96    86-83    85-87 

C«BP«0»     ....    268    10000    100-00 

Differs   from  picroerythrin    (xii,  880)   in  containing   CPB*  more  and   2IIO 

a688. 

Beta-picroerythrin  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  a  large  quantity  of 
haryta-water  into  carbonic  acid,  erytliroglucin  (xii,  385),  and  beta-orcin 
(xiii,  150).  When  a  large  excess  of  baryta  is  employed,  these  products  are  dazk- 
coloured,  but  when  the  baryta  is  not  in  excess  they  are  obtained  nearly  oolonrlesB. 
Beta-picroerythrin  proauces  with  bromne-water  a  yellow  precipitate, 
soluble  in  etner ;  it  is  not  affected  by  boiling  tincture  of  iodine.  —  It 
assumes  a  transient  red  colour  with  chloride  of  lime.  —  Nitrate  of  silver 
throws  down  from  ammoniacal  beta-picroerythrin  a  reddish  precipitate, 
from  which  the  metal  is  reduced  on  warming. 

Beta-picroerythrin  dissolves  very  easily  in  water^  aqueous  alkalis^ 
and  baryta-water.  The  ammoniacal  solution  yields  a  white  precipitate 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  — It  dissolves  veiy  easily  in  alcohol,  very 
slightly  in  e(^er  (Lamparter ;  Menschutkin). 
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Medullic  Acid. 
0*H*K)*  =  (>»H«  0*. 

K.  Etlerts.    Pharm.  Viertelj.  9,  830 ;  N.  Br.  Arch.  104, 129. 

A  fatty  acid,  which,  according  to  Eylerts,  occurs,  together  -with 
palmitic  and  oleic  acid,  combined  with  glycerin,  in  beef -marrow.  It 
is  obtained  by  saponifying  the  fat,  decomposing  the  soap,  and  treating 
the  fatty  acids  according  to  Heintz's  method  (xvi,  210),  going  down 
in  the  first  portions  of  the  magnesian  precipitates.  Its  melting-point 
is  72*5%  and  is  not  raised  by  recrystallisation. 


42  C  

atso: 

..    262    77-80 

..      42    12-88 

...      82    9-82 

Eylerts. 
......M      77-04    ........      77-21 

42  H 

.......      12-98    12-89 

9-98    9-90 

*o 

0«H«0*  .. 

..    826    .,.«...    100-00 

10000    100-00 

BRYONIN. 
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Primary  Nucleus  C*»H** ;  Oxygen-nuckus  C*»H«0". 

Bryoretin. 
;c«H«*o"  =  C«H»0«H?0«. 

Walz.     N.  Jahrh.  Fharm.  9,  223. 

Aqueous  bryonin  is  resolved  by,  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
into  sugar  and  a  yellow  resin,  which  is  separated  by  digestion  with 
ether  into  a  soluble  portion,  bryoretin,  and  an  insoluble  portion,  hydro- 
bryoretin.    Both  bodies  are  amorphous. 


Briforetin. 

42  0  63-16    .. 

35  H  8-77     .. 

Walz. 

mean. 

63-23 

8-80 

..       27-97 

Sydrohryaretin. 

42  C  60-43    .., 

87  H 8-87    .. 

Walz. 

..      69-97 
9-36 

14  0  28-07    .. 

16  0 30*70    .. 

30-67 

C«H»0"  ....    100-00    .. 

..    10000 

+  2H0     ....    10000    .., 

..     10000 

Glucoside  of  Bryoretin. 

Bryonin. 

G.  F.  Walz.  N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  2,  65,  and  217;  N.  Br.  Arch.  96, 
150;  Chem.  Centr.  1859,  5;  Pharm.  Viertelj.  7 y  560.  — N.  Jahrh. 
Pharm.  16,  8. 

The  bitter  principle  of  Biy&nia  alha  (Handbuch,  viii  [2],  87).  —  The  iubstance 
formerly  desonbed  as  Btyomtin  is,  aocording  to  Walz's  later  statements,  a  mixture 
containing*fat. 

Vilalis,  Fr^my,  and  Ohevallier  (J.  Chim.  med.  1,  345)  described  as 
bryonin,  a  bitter,  indistinctly  crystalline  body  soluble  in  water,  obtained 
by  precipitating  the  sap  of  the  root  of  Bryonia  alba  with  ammonia,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate.  Vauquelin  {Ann.  du  Mus.  8,  80 ;  Berl.  Jahrh. 
1807,  14)  and  Dulong  {J.  Pharm.  12,  158)  described  xmder  the  same 
name  the  portion  of  the  inspissated  sap  soluble  in  alcohol  and  wat^r. 
Brandes  &  Fimhaber  {Br,  Arch.  8,  356)  precipitated  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  alcoholic  extract  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  evaporated  the 
filtrate  freed  from  lead,  and  described  as  bryonin  the  portion  of  the 
residue  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  obtained  no  substance  exhibiting  cha- 
racteristic reactions.  They  found  also  in  bryony  root  a  resin  soluble, 
and  another  resin  insoluble  in  ether. 

Schwerdtfeger  {Jahrh.  pr.  Pharm.  7,  228)  obtained  from  the  fresh 
root  of  Bryonia  dioica  (by  exhausting  it  with  water  and  alcohol,  pre- 
cipitating with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate 
with  hydrosulphuric  acid)  tufts  of  pearly  needles  containing  nitrogen, 
and  having  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste.  The  body  dissolves  in  water  and 
dilute  acids,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  is  soluble 
also  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 
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Preparation,  An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  dried  root  is  exhausted 
with  cold  water ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead 
and  filtered ;  and  the  filtrate,  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulpharic  acid, 
is  neutralist  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  precipitated  by  tannic  acid. 
The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  decomposed  by- 
digesting  it  for  some  hours  with  quick-lime  suspended  in  alcohol ; 
after  which  the  solution  containing  bryonin  is  filtered,  decolorised 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated.  The  residue  is  purified  by 
washing  with  ether,  and  by  again  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  precipitating' 
with  tannic  acid,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  quick-lime. 

Colourless,  very  bitter  mass,  triturable  to  a  white  powder. 

CaUmlittion  accordiiiff  to  Walz,  Walz. 

96  C 676    6000  6972      to  6011 

80  H 80    8-33  828       „  8-51 

88  O 804    81-67  8200       „  31-38 

C»H»0»....    960    10000    100-00    10000 

Bryonin  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  adds  into  sugar,  bryo- 
retin,  and  hydrobiyoretin.    According  to  Walz  thus : 

C*H»0«  +  4H0  =  C«H»0"  +  C^BPO^^  +  C»^»K)". 

100  parts  of  bryonin  yielded  17-8  parts  of  grape-sugar,  as  calculated 
from  the  amount  of  cuprous  oxide  thrown  dovm.  —  It  is  coloared 
red-brown  by  oil  of  vitriol^  whereupon  water  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. —  Fuming  nitric  acid  produces  a  substance  insoluble  in  water. 
—  Bryonin  does  not  reduce  alkaline  solutions  of  cvpric  oxide. 

Bryonin  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  2  or  3  parts  of  alcohol, 
but  not  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  precipitates  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  tannic  acid  (Walz). 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  44  ATOMS  OF  CARBON. 


Primartf  Nucleus  G^B^;  Oxygen-nucleus  G^E?^Q^. 

Brasilin  or  Sapan-red. 

CUHaoou  -.  CK*H«0",0«. 

BoLLET.    Zuricher  Mitth.  1866,  2  5  J.  pr.  Chem.  93,  851 ;  Zeitschr.  f. 
Chem.  8,  192. 

The  colouring  matter  of  sapan-wood  (from  CcBsalpinia  Sapan)  and 
of  Brazil-wood  (from  CcBsalpinia  Crista,  C,  brasiHensiSj  and  other 
species).  Discovered  by  Chevrenl,  and  erroneously  regarded  at  p.  287, 
voL  zvi,  as  luematoxylm. 

Preparation.  From  the  crystalline  deposit  which  had  formed  in  a 
vessel  filled  with  extract  of  sapan- wood.    It  is  not  obtained  pure,  or 
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only  with  difficulty,  from  Brazil-wood.  The  deposit  is  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  the  filtrate  is  left  to  crystallise  without  exposure 
to  air  or  light. 

Properties.     Amber-yellow  to  brownish  rhombohedrons,  or  short 
oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

BoUey. 
mean, 

44  C 264    66-66    66-61 

20  H'"  20    506    5-00 

14  0 112    2828    28-89 

C^H^O"     ....    396    100-00    lOO'OO 

Differs  from  heematoxjlin  by  oontaiiung  the  elementa  of  carbolic  acid  more  than 
that  body. 

With  nitric  acid  it  yields  picric  add. 

Combinations.  —  Hydrated  Brasilin.  —  A  solution  of  brasilin  in  weak 
spirit  or  aldehyde,  yields  small  straw-yellow  or  golden-yellow  needles, 
belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  or  monoclinic  system ;  they  turn 
brown  and  give  oiff  6*61  p.  c.  of  water  at  90°,  and  no  more  at  120* 
(Sat.  =  6-39  p.  c.  HO). 

Needles,  Bolloj. 

44  0 264     62-41  6278 

23  H 23    5-43  5*45 

17  0 186    8216  81-77 

C44H»0"  +  3aq 423 10000    100*00 

Brasilin  is  soluble  in  water.  /The  reddish  solution  is  coloured  deep 
carmine-red  by  traces  of  ammonia^  fixed  aXkaXis^  or  haryta-water.  Bj 
slow  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution  in  air  containing  ammonia, 
spangles  having  the  lustre  of  cantharides  are  obtained,  which  evolve 
ammonia  when  treated  with  caustic  potash.  —  A  solution  of  brasilin  in 
aqueous  bisulphite  of  soda  yields  colourless  ciystals  containing  sul- 
phur. 

Brasilin  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


Primart/ Nucleus  C**E?^i  Oxyazo-nuckus  C^ifE^H)^. 

Hydrastine. 
0**NH«0»  =  C"NBPK)»  H». 

DuRAKD.    Amer.  Pharm.  Jaum.  23,  112  ;  N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  18,  143. 
J.  D.  Pebbins.     Pharm.  Joum.  [2J  3,  546 ;  N.  Repert.  11,  304 ;    abstr. 

N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  18,  143 ;  Chem.  Cenir.  1862,  552  ;    Kopp'a  Jahres- 

her.  1862,  881. 
Mahla.    Sill.  Amer.  J.  86,  57 ;  J.pr,  Chem.  91,  248;  Zeitschr.J.  Chem. 

7,  287. 

Observed  by  Durand  in  1851,  but  first  investigated  and  shown  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent body  by  ^errins. — Occurs,  together  with  berberine,  in  the  root  of  JSydrasii* 
canaderiMf  a  North  American  plant  of  the  ranvinculaceous  order. 


^ 
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The  mother-liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  berberine  (p.  187) 
is  dilated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  freed  from  alcohol^  and 
ammonia  is  cautiously  added  to  it  till  the  precipitate  produced  remains 
constant,  whereby  resins  are  thrown  down.  The  filtrate,  mixed  with 
a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  deposits  hydrastine  as  a  f awn-colomed 
precipitate,  which  is  washed  and  purified  by  crystallisationL  from 
alcohol,  with  the  wd  of  a  little  animal  charcoal  (Perrins).  —  Durand 
treats  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  root  with  magnesia,  and  boils  the 
precipitate  with  alcohol,  from  which  the  hydrastine  crystallises  on 
spontaneous  evaporation.  Hydrastine  may  also  be  obtained  by  ex- 
hausting the  root  with  chloroform,  ether,  or  benzene  (Penins).  The 
yield  is  about  l||p.  c.  of  the  dried  root  (Perrins). 

Propertiei.  White,  highly  lustrous  four-sided  prisms,  belonging  to 
the  monoclinic  system  (Mahla),  becoming  opaque  on  drying.  Melts  a 
little  above  100  "^  (Perrins),  at  135^  (Mahla)  to  a  colourless  resin.  Has 
an  alkaline  reaction  (t)urand).  Tasteless  (Mahla) ;  tastes  bitter  and 
narcotic,  especially  in  its  soluble  compounds.  It  produces  no  particn- 
lar  effect  on  rabbits  in  doses  of  5  grains  (Perrins). 

Mahla. 
ai  100*  mean. 


44  0 

...  264  .... 
...   14  .... 
...   23  .... 
...   96  .... 

....   66-49  .... 

8-68  .... 

6-76  .... 
...   24-22  .... 

....   66-S4 

N 

28  H 

12  O 

8-80 

6-85 

...   28-81 

C«NH»0« 

...  397  .... 

....  100-00  .... 

...  100-00 

Mahla*B  fomula  contaiiis  1  at  hydrogen  more. 

JDecon^antiofis,  Hydrastine  when  strongly  heated  evolTes  yel- 
lowish vapours  and  an  odour  of  carbolic  add  (Mahla).  —  When  heated 
on  platinum-foil  it  hurm  with  smoky  flame  (Mahla^.  —  When  mois- 
tened with  nitric  acid,  it  turns  yellowish-brown  (Pemns),  and  dissolves 
with  red  colour  (Mahla).  —  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol^  forming  a  yeUow 
solution,  which  turns  red  when  wanned ;  the  latter  solution  is  turned 
brown  by  chromate  of  potash  (Mahla).  Oil  of  vitriol  together  with 
chromate  of  potash  or  peroxide  of  lead,  colours  hydrastine  a  bric^- 
red,  different  from  the  purple-i:ed  of  strychnine  (Perrins).  —  C%foi-»»- 
water  produces  a  blue  iridescence  in  the  aqueous '.salts.  (Perrins).— 
Boiling  potash-ley  does  not  act  upon  hydrastine  (Mahla). 

Hydrastine  is  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  water,  —  It  forms  with  adds 
easily  soluble,  very  bitter  non-crystalline  salts.  The  phosphate  and 
iodate  are  less  easily  soluble.  Double  salts*  are  obtained  with  gold, 
mercury,  and  platinum  (Perrins).  The  salts  are  precipitated  white  by 
alkalis.  The  granular  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia  is  quickly 
transformed  into  crystals  (Penins).  The  salts  are  predpitated  white 
by  iodide  of  potassium  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  yellow  by 
chromate  of  potash,  brown  by  biniodide  of  potassium  (Mahla). 

HydrocMorate  of  Hydrastine.  7-  The  easily  formed  solution  of  hy- 
drastine in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  leaves  on  evaporation,  an  amorphous 
gum,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  exhibits  a  blue  fluorescence 
(Mahla). 
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iU  100*.  ICahla. 

C«NHaO»  8970    91-68 

Ha 86-5    8-42    8-48 

C<*NH«»0MHC1  ....    433-6    100-00 

Terchhride  of  gold  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate  of  hydrastine 
a  reddish-yellow  precipitate,  which  melts  to  a  resin  when  heated,  and 
afterwards  dissolves  (Mahla). 

Chloroplatinate  of  Hydrctatim,  —  Yellowish-red  precipitate  contain- 
ing 16-17  p.  c.  of  platiuum  (calc.  for  C**NH«0^»,HCl,PtCl*  requires 
16-36p.c.  Pt)  (Mahla). 

Ficrate  of  Hydrastine  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  strong  alcohol,  and 
crystallises  from  the  solution  in  needles  having  the  aspect  of  wavellite 
(Perrins). 

Hydrastine  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  etkerj  chloroform,  and  benzene. 


Frimartf  Nucleus  C^R^ ;  Oxygen-nucleus  C^B^Ki'. 

Ourgunic  acid. 
C**H"0»  =  Ci**H»H)»,0. 

C.  Werher,     Zeitschr.  Ch.Pharm.  1862,  588;  Chem.  Centr,  1868,  202; 
Kopp's  Jahresber.  1862,  461. 

A  constituent  of  wood-oil  or  gurguna  balsam,  a  product  imported 
from  Calcutta,  and  obtained  from  various  species  of  Dipterocarpus. 

When  the  reddish-brown  balsam  is  distilled  with  water,  a  volatile 
oil,  C^H**,  passes  over,  whilst  the  acid  remains  behind,  together  with 
other  constituents.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  boihng  potash-ley; 
the  red-brown  solution  is  mixed  with  excess  of  sal-ammoniac  and 
filtered ;  and  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
acid,  which  is  thrown  down  in  dense  yellow  nocks,  is  dissolved  by 
shaking  the  liquid  with  ether,  and  is  obtained,  on  evaporating  the 
ethereal  layer,  in  the  form  of  a  cmst,  which  is  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Properties.  Coloorless,  crumbly,  opaque  crystdUine  crusts.  Melts 
at  220''  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalihie  mass  at  180^.  Colours  litmus 
wine-red, 

Werner. 
at  100-~120^  meam, 

44  C 264    72-91    7262 

84  H    34    9-40    9-66 

8  0 64    17-69    17-78 

C«H>«08 862    10000    10000 

Decompositions.  The  acid  hoUs  at  260"*,  and  yields  as  distillate  an 
amorphous  mass,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  which  turns  yellow  in  the 
air.  —  It  is  decomposed  by  nitric  add,  and  carbonised  by  oil  of  vitrioL 

It  remains  unchanged  in  boiling  water. 

The  acid  is  bibasic,  but  only  its  neutral  salts,  C^H^MK)*,  are  known. 
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—  It  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  ammonia^  and  forms  soaps  with  the 

alkalis.    The  remaining  salts  are  insoluble. 

PotasIi'Salt  —  Obtained  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  deliquescent 
laminae.  Contains  18'16  p.c.  of  potassium,  or  rather  more  than  cor- 
responds to  the  formula  C**H»K«0«  (17-88  p.  c.  K),  on  account  of  the 
admixture  of  carbonate. 

Baryia-saU.' — Obtained  by  pouring  a  hot  ammoniacal  Bolotion  d 
the  acid  into  excess  of  dilute  chloride  of  barium,  and  drying-  the 
product  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  at  100** — 120°,  — White  amorpboiH 
precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Werner. 


88  C 628 

67  H 67 



66-90    

709    

21-77    

15-24    

65-26 
6-72 

8  Ba    206-6 

18  O 144 

22^ 
15^7 

2C«H«0«,8(BaO,HO) 944-5 

Xtw6-5aZ«.— Resembles  the  baryta-S( 

C«Ha08 360    

2  Oa 40    

Ut. 

90 
10 

100-00    

Wemer. 
10K)4 

100*00 

0«H«CaK)8  ....    400    

100 

The  ammonia-salt  forms  with  cupric  saltSy  a  fine  blue  precipitate, 
which  quickly  assumes  a  chrome-green  colour.  —  It  throws  down  a 
flocculent  precipitate  from  bichloride  of  platinum. 

Silver-salt.  —  White  flocks,  turning  slightly  red-brown  in  the  light 
Dissolves  slightly  in  water. 

Wemer. 


44  C 

82  H    

264    .... 

32    ... 
216    .... 

64    .... 

....      46-83     .... 

6-55    .... 

....      37-52    .... 

....      11-10    ... 

....      45-60 
6-59 

2Ag  

8  0 

...      87-48 
11-38 

C«H»2Ag«0«    .... 

676    .... 

...    100-00    .... 

«,     10000 

The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  strong  akohol^  but  not  in  alcohol  of 
75  p.  c.  It  dissolves  easily  in  ether^  slowly  in  benzene^  and  with  diffi- 
culty in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 


Frvinary  Nucleus  C**H» ;  Oxygen-nucleus  C**II"0", 

Limonin. 

Bernats.     Repert.  71,  306. 

K.  Schmidt.    Ann.  Fharm.  51,  338  ;  J.pr.  Chem.  33^  51. 


Limone.    Occurs  ui  the  pips  of  lemons  and  apples. 
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Preparation.  The  pips,  beaten  to  a  pulp  with  water,  are  exhauBted 
with  cold  alcohol.  The  tiacture  thus  obtained  deposits  the  limonin  on 
standing,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  and  crystalline  lanainsa 
(Bernays). 

Properties.  White  powder,  made  up  of  microscopic  rhombic  crystals. 
It  does  not  alter  at  200*,  but  melts  at  240"  to  a  yellow  transparent 
resin,  which  solidifies  to  an  amorphous  mass  on  cooling,  and  crystallises 
again  from  acetic  acid.  Neutral.  It  has  a  strong  pure  bitter  taste, 
and  is  without  action  on  the  organism  in  doses  of  60  milligrammes 
(Schmidt). 

Schmidt. 


atl20*. 

44  C 264    66-67 

26  H    26     6-48 

mean, 

66-98 

6-53 

14  0 112    27-86 

27-49 

0«H»»OM     ....    402    .. 10000 

ibore  is  the  formula  giyen  by  Weltzien. 

lOOW 

• 

according  to  Schmidt  it  is  C**H»OJ». 

Limonin  dissolves  very  slightly  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of 
vitriol,  forming  a  blood-red  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated 
unaltered  by  water,  without  forming  a  conjugated  acid.  The  yellow 
solution  in  warm  strong  nitric  acid,  even  after  standing  for  some  time, 
deposits  the  limonin  unchanged,  on  addition  of  water.  Limonin  is  not 
affected  by  boihng  with  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  —  It  is 
insoluble  in  aqueous  ammonia,  but  easily  soluble  in  potash-ley,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids  (Schmidt). 

Limonin  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid,  but  very 
slightly  in  ether  (Schmidt).  The  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by 
tannic  and /ncrsc  acids  (Bernays). 


Appendix  to  Limonin^ 

Hesperidin. 

Lebbeton.    /.  Pharm.  14,  377 ;  Rq>ert.  31,  261- 
Jonas.    N.  Br.  Arch,  27, 186. 
Lepage.    J.  Chim.  med.  17,  583. 
Landebeb.    Bepert.  52,  215. 

Discovered  by  Lebreton  in  1828.  —  Occurs  in  sweet  and  bitter 
oranges  and  lemons,  both  ripe  and  unripe,  more  especially  in  the  white 
spongy  portion  of  oranges,  the  juice  which  exudes  on  cutting  through 
the  fruit  being  rendered  milky  by  hesperidin.  It  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  germs  of  orange-blossom,  but  not  in  the  petals  or  filaments. 

Pliseon  (J,  Pharm,  15,  156)  found  hesperidin  in  a  resinous  mass,  which  wim 
deposited  from  oil  of  lemons ;  he  may,  howerer,  have  confounded  it  "with  bergapteno 
(xui,  346).  Crystals  from  oil  of  bergamoti  desmbed  by  Bicker  {Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm. 
14,  826),  are  probably  bergaptene. 

Ji     IX    jS 
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Widnmimn's  hesperidin  (see  below)  appean  to  differ  from  that  of  Lebieton. 

Preparation.  The  white  part  of  unripe  oranges,  freed  from  the 
outer  green  peel  and  the  inner  portion,  is  exhausted  with  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  25®  to  30"" ;  and  the  filtrate  is  concentrated,  Beparated 
from  the  albumin  which  is  deposited,  neutralised  with  lime-water,  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which  is  repeatedly  treated  with  alcohol  of  40°B^ 
whereby  gum,  albumin,  salts,  and  other  matters  are  left  behind.  The 
alcoholic  tincture  yields  on  evaporation  a  very  bitter  granular  extract, 
which  on  standing  for  a  week  with  20  times  its  weight  of  water  or 
distilled  vinegar,  gradually  deposits  crystalline  hesperidin.  Purifica- 
tion is  effected  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  (Lebreton). — 
When  unripe  oranges  are  preserved  in  vmegar  or  alcohol  of  22**  B*, 
hesperidin  crystallises  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  (Lebreton ;  Landerer). 
Hesperidin  is  also  deposited  in  white  nodules  from  a  very  strong 
tincture  of  curassao-shells  on  standing  for  six  weeks  (Lepage). 

The  mother-liquor  of  hesperidin  contains  in  solution  the  hitttr  prin- 
ciple of  oranges^  vmich  is  obtained  on  evaporation  as  a  brown  extract, 
the  aqueous  solution  of  which  is  coloured  bright-yellow  by  ammonia, 
brown-red  by  ferric  sulphate,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  gelatin.  It 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  (Lebreton). 

Properties  of  Hespetndin, — Very  delicate,  silky  tufts  of  needles, 
grouped  in  nodules ;  inodorous ;  tasteless  at  first,  afterwards  bitter, 
probably  owing  to  adhering  bitter  substance.  Neutral  (Lebreton). 
According  to  Lepage,  it  is  tasteless ;  according  to  Landerer,  bitter  and 
acid.    It  is  phosphorescent  when  gently  warmed  (Bonastre). 

Decompositions.  1.  Hesperidin  melts  above  109^,  and  solidifiee  on 
cooling  to  a  brownish-yellow  transparent  mass,  which  tastes  bitter  and 
sweet,  and  does  not  again  crystallise  from  alcohoL  —  When  submitted 
to  dry  distillation,  it  does  not  yield  ammonia,  but  leaves  a  porous  char- 
coal. —  2.  It  bums  on  red-hot  charcoal,  giving  off  fumes  and  a  slightly 
aromatic  odour.  —  8.  In  cold  nitric  acid  it  assumes  a  yellowish-red, 
afterwards  a  permanent  orange  yellow  colour,  and  dissolves  when  heated, 
forming  a  brown-red  solution,  changing  to  pale-yellow,  with  formation 
of  oxalic  acid  and  a  little  yellow  artificial  bitter.  —  4.  Oil  of  vitriol  tarns 
hesperidin  first  orange-yellow,  afterwards  bright  i-ed,  changing  in  12 
hours  to  a  rusty  colour ;  the  red  solution  is  rendered  pale-yellow  by 
water  (Lebreton).  Hesperidin  is  precipitated  imchanged  from  its  orange- 
yellow  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  by  water  (Jonas).  —  6.  In  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  hesperidin  acquires  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  which 
is  destroyed  by  water  (Lebreton).  Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  afifect 
solid  hesperidin,  but  on  boiling  the  alkaline  solution  with  excess  of 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add,  a  deep  orange-red  resin  is  deposited, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol 
with  rose  colour,  in  ammonia  with  greenish-yellow,  and  in  caustic  alkali 
with  deep-red  colour  (Jonas). 

ConibincUions.  Hesperidin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  soluble  in  60 
parts  of  boiling  water,  which  deposits  fths  of  the  amount  dissolved  on 
cooling.  —  It  is  insoluble-in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  easily 
soluble  in  aqueous  Jixed  alkalis  (Lebreton);  also  in  aqueous  ammonia^ 
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remaining  free  from  ammonia  on  evaporating  the  solution  (Jonas) ;  it 
is  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solutions  by  acids  (Lepage).  It  forms 
with  lime  a  soluble  compound,  precipitable  by  alcohol  (Jonas). 

The  aqueous  solution  of  hesperidin  does  not  precipitate  neiUral  or 
basic  acetate  of  lead.  According  to  Lebreton,  it  precipitates  Jerric 
sulphate  brown-red ;  but  according  to  Plisson,  it  does  not. 

Hesperidin  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  and  freely  in  hot  glacial  acetic 
acid.  The  solution  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  water  (Lebreton),  but  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol  (Jonas) ;  it  leaves  hesperidin  free  from  acetic 
acid  on  evaporation  (Lebreton). 

It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold,  very  easily  in  hot  alcohol ;  the 
solution  is  rendered  only  slightly  turbid  by  water.  —  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  and  hot  ether^  and  in  volatile  Sindfat  oils  (Lebreton). 

Widnraann's  Hesperidin  is  likewise  obtained  from  unripe  oranges.  — 
The  sliced  peel  of  the  green  fruit  is  digested  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gv.  O'OOO, 
whereupon,  after  standing  for  six  weeks,  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain 
laminsd  floating  in  it.  These  laminsB,  when  recrystallised  form  four- 
sided  glassy  transparent  prisms,  bevelled  with  two  faces.  The 
crystals  crunch  between  the  teeth,  and  have  a  faint  sweetish  tast^e. , 
They  are  inodorous,  and  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  when  heated  melt 
and  decompose,  leaving  charcoaL  —  Decomposed  by  strong  nitric  add, 
with  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  Dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  car-, 
bonising  when  heated. 

Dissolves  in  40  parts  of  cold,  and  in  10  parts  of  boiling  water, 
forming  a  solution,  which  is  slowly  precipitated  by  basic  acetate,  but. 
not  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  —  Nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  either  cold 
or  boiling,  which  precipitates  it  in  laminsB  from  the  aqueous  solution.  — 
Insoluble  in  ether,  and  in  oils  both  fat  and  volatile  (Widumann, 
Repert.  32,  207). 

Primary  Nucleus  0*H**. 

Erucic  Acid. 

J  C**II*H)*  =:  C**H«»,0*. 

St.  Darby.    Ann.  Pharm.  69,  1 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1849,  177 ;  Chem.  Gaz. 
^  1849,  163;  Kopps  Jahresher.  1849,  347. 

F.  Websky.     J.  pr.  Chem.  58,  449 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1853,  808;  Kopp'a 
f  Jahresber.  1853,  443. 

f  Stadeler.     Ann.  Pharm.  87,   133;  Pharm.  Centr.  1853,  811;  J.  pr. 

:  Chem.  61,  374 ;  Kopps  Jahresher.  1853,  445. 

r  R.  Otto.     Ann.  Pharm.  127,  183  ;  abstr.  /.  pr.  Chem.  90,  316;  Chem, 

I  Centr.  1864,  111;  Repert.   Chimie  pure,  6,  148;  N.  J.  Pharm.  45, 

103;  Kopp's  Jahresher.  1863,  335.  —  ifeitec/tr.  Ch.  Pharm.  8,  276; 
Ann.  Pharm.  135,  226. 

Brassic  acid.  —  Occurs  in  the  fat  oil  of  black  and  white  mustard- 
seed  (Darby).    In  rape  oil  (Websky). 

Preparation.     A.    From  falty  oil  of  mustard.     The  fatty   adds, 
'  obtained  by  saponifying  the  oil,  salting  out,  and  deoompoeing  the 
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soap^  are  digested  over  the  water-bath  with  finely  triturated  oxide  of 
lead ;  the  plaster  thereby  formed  is  exhausted  with  ether,  which  takes 
up  oleate  of  lead ;  and  the  insoluble  residue  is  decomposed  iwith  alco- 
hotic  hydrochloric  acid.  On  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  erucic  acid  renuiize 
behind,  and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol 
(Darby).  — Otto  saponifies  the  fat  oil  of  white  mustard-seed  'with  oxide 
of  lead,  and  treats  the  plaster  with  ether,  which,  according"  to  him, 
but  contrary  to  Darby's  statement,  dissolves  the  lead-salt  of  enHac 
acid.  He  then  mixes  the  ethereal  solution  with  hydrochloric  add, 
removes  the  chloride  of  lead  thereby  formed,  evaporates  the  solotioB 
over  the  water-bath,  and  purifies  the  residue,  which  solidifies  in  the 
cold,  by  washing  with  water  and  recrystallisation  from  aloohoL 

B.  From  Rc^e-oiL  The  fatty  acids  obtained  by  decomposing"  the 
soap  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  completely  freed  from  the 
acid,  are  dissolved  in  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'835 ;  the 
solution  is  cooled  to  6**,  and  l^t  to  crystallise ;  and  the  crystals  are 
separated  and  pressed.  The  crystals  are  again  crystallised  three  times 
from  their  own  weight  of  alcohol,  at  last  at  a  temperature  of  10**,  and 
pressed,  and  are  finally  melted  with  water  to  renK)ve  i^cohol  ( Websky). 

Properties.  White,  shining,  very  thin  needles,  often  an  inch  long, 
meltiDg  at  34^  [33°  to  34°  (Otto)],  and  soUdifying  at  33°  (Darby> 
Long  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  needles,  arranged  in  masses  re- 
sembling wavellite,  melting  at  32°  to  33°,  and  solidifying  at  a  somewhat 
lower  temperature.  The  melted  mass  has  a  glassy  lustre,  and  a 
lamellar  fracture,  with  large  cavities.  Has  an  acid  reaction.  F«*- 
manent  in  the  air  (Websky). 

Darby.  .  Websky.  Otto- 

mean.  meem.  mean, 

44, C  264    7811     77-53    7826    77-90 

42  H 42 12-43     12*60    1256    12-55 

4  O  32     9-46     9-87    9*19     955 

C«H*W    ....     33S    10000    10000     10000 100-00 

Websky  proposed  the  formula  C^H^^  -which  Stiideler,  who  recognised  the 
identity  of  the  two  acids,  altered  to  the  above.  —  The  melting-point  of  the  add 
is  not  altered  by  repeated  crystallisation,  and  is  the  same  in  the  portions  of  the  acid 
which  solidify  first  and  in  those  which  crystallise  afterwards.  Partial  precipitation 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  also  fails  to  yield  any  portion  having  a  different  melting- 
point  (Darby  j  Websky). 

Decompositiom.  1,  The  add  when  exposed  to  the  air  gradually 
becomes  coloured,  and  turns  rancid  (Otto).  When  heated  to  100^  for 
several  days  it  assumes  a  yellow  to  brown  colour,  afterwards  melts  at 
a  lower  temperature,  and  solidifies  to  a  tallo^'y  mass  after  melting. 
During  tl»is  change  it  acquires  an  aromatic  odour,  and  at  first  becomes  a 
little  heavier,  but  afterwards  (especially  at  130°)  loses  weight  (Websky). 
— 2.  With  bromine  it  forms  bromenicic  acid,  without  elimination  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid  (Otto). — 3.  It  is  conveited  by  nitrous  acid  (not  by  sulphuroos 
acid)  into  an  isomeric  crystalline  acid  (the  erucadw  add  of  this  Handbook) 
(Websky).  Otto  did  not  observe  any  change  in  the  acid,  which  exlii- 
bited  the  same  melting-point  after  treatment  with  nitrous  acid  as  before. 
—  4.  It  is  decomposed  by  fused  hydrate  of  potash^  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen;  the  products  of  decomi)osition  include  neither  acetic  nor 
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arachidic  acid  (p.  370)  (Otto). — 5.  On  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  alcoholic  erucic  acid,  an  oil  is  produced,  which  crystallises  below  0°, 
and  contains  77-05  p.  c.  C,  and  12*00  H.  (Otto). 

Soda-saU.  —  Obtained  in  the  same  way  as  laurate  of  soda  (xv,  47). 
—  Slightly  yellow  crasts,  unalterable  at  110''.  The  solution  in  absolute 
alcohol  forms  a  jelly  on  cooling  (Websky). 

Websky. 

44  C... 264    78-33    78*77 

41 H....^ 41     11-39    11-39 

3  0 24    6-67    6-36 

NaO    31     8-61    8-48 

C«H«NaO*     ....    360    100*00    100-00 

Baryta-salt.  — An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  soda-salt  throws  down 
from  alcoholic  acetate  of  baryta  white  flocks  (Darby),  which  crys- 
tallise from  alcohol  in  small  nodules  (Otto).  It  softens  at  75**,  and 
turns  yellow  at  100°,  giving  off  an  odour  and  increasing  in  weight 
(Websky). 

Dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  or  in  vcumo.  Darby.  Otto. 


44  0  

41  H  

..    264       .... 

41 
..      24       .... 
..      76-6    .... 

....      6509    .... 

....      1011    

5*92    .... 
....      18-88    .... 

....      64-36    

....      10-40    

6-34    

....      18-90    

....      66-00 
1010 

3  O  

6*12 

BaO 

....      18-78 

C^H«BaO*   .. 

..    405-6    .... 

....     10000    

....    100-00    

....    10000 

Lead-salt.  Precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  soda-salt  by  alco- 
holic neutral  acetate  of  lead  (Darby).  The  (moist!  Kr.)  lead-salt 
softens  at  60**,  and  liquefies  at  80°  (Websky).  It  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
See  p.  650. 


44  0 

41  H    

Dried 

I  in  vacuo. 

264    

41     

24     

112     

59-87     .... 

9-29    .... 

5-44    .... 
25-40     .... 

Darby. 
....      69-7 
9-3 

3  O 

5-6 

PbO    .... 



....      26-4 

C^^H^PbO* 

.••• 

441    

100*00    .... 

....     100*00 

Websky  found  yarying  amounts  of  oxide  of  lead  in  the  salt  washed  with  hot 
water. 

Silver-salt,  Thrown  down  from  the  alcoholic  ammonia-salt  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  curdy  precipitate,  which  soon  turns  dark  and 
must  be  dried  in  a  vacuum  (Darby).  The  precipitate  thrown  down 
from  the  soda-salt  immediately  turns  brown-red  (Websky). 

Darby. 

C«H«0»  329    74 

AgO    116    26       25*7  to  26 

C«H«AgO<  ....    446    100 

Erucic  acid  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Websky). 
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Eracadic  Acid. 
C**H^K)*  =  C^H«  0*. 
Webskt.    J.  pr.  Chem.  68,  459. 

Eradc  add  absorbs  nitrous  add  gas,  becoming  yellow  and  odorous, 
and  when  recrystallised  from  cooled  alcohol,  yields  erucadic  acid,  whilst 
a  brown  oil  remains  in  solution  (p.  650). 

White,  inodorous  and  tasteless  mass,  melting  at  59  to  60*,  and 
solidifying  at  58  to  59*  to  a  shining  mass  of  fine  needles. 

WebslEy. 


44  0 

42  H 

264  

42  

...   78-11  

...   12-48  

9-46  

...   77-89 
...   12-68 

4  0 

82  

9-68 

C«H«0*  888    100-00    lOO-OO 

Isomeric  with  erucio  acid,  to  which  it  bean  the  same  relation  that  eialdic  add 
bean  to  oleic  acid  (p.  74). 

The  acid  becomes  coloured  and  odorous  at  120**.  —  Its  soda-salt  is 
obtained  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  erucic  add,  and  becomes  coloured 
at  110^. 

Appendix  to  Erucic  Add. 

1.  SmAPOLEic  ACID.  Occurs  in  the  seeds  of  black  and  white  mus- 
tard. It  is  separated  from  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  lead-salt  hy 
hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  and  is  converted  into  a  baryta-salt  by 
Gottlieb's  method  (p.  63)  (Darby,  Ann.  Pharm.  69,  6). 

According  to  Darby.  Aecordimg  to  Stadeler.  Darby. 

88  C 22S     ....    61-2    40  0  240     ....    6071  ....  60-57  to  6r«> 

36  H 36     ....      9-6    89  H 89     ....      987  ....  9-81  „    9^« 

4  0 82     ....      8-8    5  0    40     ....    10*06 

BaO    ....    76-6  ....    204       BaO   766  ....    19-36  ....  19-90  „  ^ 

0»H*»BaO«  872-6  ....  1000    C«H«'BaO*^HO  895*6  ....  100-00 

The  percentage  of  baryta  is  not  altered  by  repeated  cryBtaUisation.  StiJeler 
(Asm.  Pharm,  87,  185)  supposes  the  salt  to  contain  either  (in  Darby's  formal*) 
1  atom  or  (in  his  own  formula)  2  atoms  of  water.  The  liquid  acid  of  rape-oil  vftf' 
according  to  St&deler,  be  sinapoleic  acid. 

2.  Crystallinb  Pat  fbom  Oil  of  Mustard.— The  expressed  oil  of 
mustard  (apparently  of  the  white  seed)  is  shaken  up  with  cold  alcohol  of 
36°  B. ;  and  the  alcohol  is  decanted  and  evaporated  to  one-tlM 
whereupon  the  fat  crystallises  on  cooling.  —  It  forms  white,  pearfj) 
transparent  laminsB  and  needles,  melting  at  120",  sohdifyiDg  ii^  ^ 
crystalline  mass  on  cooling,  and  volatilising  partially  undecomposed. 
It  is  slowly  converted  by  nitric  acid  (without  formation  of  oxalic  a^W) 
into  a  yellow  resin,  which  assumes  a  scarlet  colour  with  potash.    It  i^ 


^ 
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not  Baponifiable  by  potash.  Dissolves  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
more  freely  in  the  hot  liquids  (Henry  &  Garot,  J.  Chim.  med.  1,  469  ; 
Berz.  Jahresber.  6,  242  and  243).  This  fat  appears  to  be  cholesterin 
(KrA  Darby  found  the  soaps  of  the  tatty  oils  of  wMte  mustard  quite 
soluble  in  water,  which  is  contrary  to  the  statements  of  Henry  & 
Garot.  —  The  latter  chemists,  by  exhausting  with  ether  the  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  sinapine  (xiv,  628)  which  crystallises  from  the  above 
extract  on  further  evaporation,  obtained  a  red  fat  of  mustard,  the 
<  vapour  of  which  reddened  paper  held  over  it.    The  oil  dissolves  in 

V  alcohol,  forms  a  cochineal-red  solution  with  ether,  and  does  not  redden 

ferric  salts. 

d.  Simon's  Sinapibine.  —  Different  from  the  sinapisine  of  Boutron 
and  Fr^my  (xiv,  524).  —  Obtained  only  from  black  mustard.  —  Flour 
of  mustard  is  repeatedly  e:diausted  with  alcohol  of  94  p.  c.  until  the  re- 
sidue is  quite  free  from  harshness ;  the  residue  is  pressed ;  and  the 
liquid  is  filtered  and  distilled  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol. 
The  residual  liquid  is  then  shaken  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  ether : 
the  ether  is  poui'ed  off ;  and  this  operation  is  repeated  at  least  five 
times.  The  extract  remaining  on  distilling  off  the  ether  is  again 
treated  with  small  quantities  of  ether,  which  leaves  sugar,  fat  oil  (?), 

^  and  soft  resin  undissolved ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated,  and 

the  residue  taken  up  afresh  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether.  This  last 
proceeding  is  repeated  until  the  residue  is  completely  soluble  in  ether, 

'  whereupon  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  90  p.  c,  which  leaves 

fatty  oil  undissolved ;  the  solution  is  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal ; 
and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated.  A  portion  of  the  sinapisine  now  crys- 
tallises out,  whOe  another  portion  crystallises  only  after  the  sponta- 
neously evaporated  mother-liquor  is  treated  afresh  with  alcohol,  and 
the  fatty  oil  still  present  is  removed.  The  product  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation  from  ether  and  alcohol.  Fifty-five  pounds  of  mustard 
yield  80  grains  of  sinapisine. — Dazzling- white  crystals,  having  the 
appearance  of  fish-scales.  Less  easily  fusible  than  the  fat  and  sus- 
ceptible of  sublimation.  Free  from  sulphur.  —  Insoluble  in  acids  and 
in  alkalis,  and  does  not  colour  them  yellow.  Dissolves  with  moderate 
facility  in  alcohol,  very  easily  in  ether,  and  in  oils  both  fat  and  volatile 
(Simon,  Fogg.  43,  651 ;  50,  379). 

4.  Fatty  Oil  op  Black  Mustard.  —  From  Sinapis  rUffra,  Golden- 
yellow  or  brown-yellow  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0'902  (Fontenelle),  0'917  at  lb"" 
(Schiibler) ;  thicker  thaii  olive-oil  (Fontenelle),  thinner  than  olive-oil 
and  rape-oils,  becoming  thick  at  —  12**  to  —  15**,  and  solidifying  to  a 
brownish-yellow  mass  at  —  17-5°  (Schiibler,  Br.  Arch.  14,  99).  The 
cold-pressed  oil  has  a  fiunt  odour  of  mustard,  and  a  mild  taste ;  when 
hot-pressed  it  is  acrid.  —  It  does  not  easily  turn  rancid.  With  mer- 
curous  nitrate  it  assumes  an  orange-yellow  colour,  without  solidifying. 
It  forms  a  yellow,  very  hard  soda-soap.  Dissolves  in  1000  parts 
(Fontenelle,  J.  Chim,  mdd.  1,  131 ;  Berz.  Jahresber.  6,  263),  1200  parts 
(Thibierge,  N.  Tr.  4,  2,  259)  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-833,  and  in  4  parts 
of  ether.  —  Contains  the  glycerides  of  erucic  acid,  of  a  peculiar  oleic 
acid,  and  of  stearic  acid  (Darby). 

5.  Fatty  Oil  of  White  Mustard.  —  From  Sinapis  alba.  Limpid, 
amber-yellow,  inodorous  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*9142  at  15°  (Schiibler),  0*9153 
(van  Kerckhoff).  Tastes  mild  (Darby) ;  somewhat  acrid  (Schiibler) .  Does 
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not  solidify  in  the  cold  of  winter,  but  beoomes  thick  and  tarlud 
(Darby).  It  thickens  at  -  ll**  to  -  15%  and  soUdifiee  at  —  le**  to  x 
yellowish-white  butter  (Schiibler).  Contains  sulphocyanate  of  sinapine 
(xiv,  528),  which  it  gives  up  to  strong  alcohol  (Henry  &  Gaxot). 
Contains  the  glycerides  of  crude  add,  and  of  a  peculiar  oleic  acui 
(Darby,  Ann.  Fharm.  69,  1). 

6.  Brassica-oils.  —  From  the  seeds  of  various  spedes  of  Bmssica 
(Handbuch,  viii  [2],  38.    The  following  have  been  distinguished  : — 

a.  Oil  of  Winter  Rape.  {WinterrqaoL  WinterrubsenoL)  —  From 
Braseica  Napua  oleifera,  Dec.  Brownish-yellow;  of  sp.  gr.  0*902 
(Brandis),  0-915  at  IS**  rLefebvre),  0-9182  at  11**  (Schaiiing),  0-9193 
(Brisson),  0*9128  at  15  ;  of  the  commerdal  hot-pressed  oil  0-917 
(Schiibler).  Deposits  tallow  at  —  1%  and  solidifies  completely  to  a 
yellowish-white  butter  at  —  4**  (Schiibler).  The  freshly  expressed 
oil  deposits  mucus  on  standing,  becoming  dear,  and  appearing  g^enish- 
yellow  in  the  upper,  golden-yellow  in  the  lower  layers.  When  heated 
to  200*  it  acquires  a  greenish-yellow  colour  and  a  stronger  odour,  and 
at  350°  undergoes  decomposition,  giving  off  vapours  which  condense  to 
an  acid,  limpid,  yellowish-green  oil,  having  a  strong  odour.  At  (f  it 
solidifies  in  6  or  8  hours  to  a  butter,  which  melts  slowly  at  5"  to  6°. 
It  contains  the  glycerides  of  erucic  acid  and  a  peculiar  fluid  oleic  acid, 
which  does  not  yield  sebacic  acid  on  distillation.  It  dissolves  shghtly 
in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether  (Websky). 

b.  Colza-oil  {KohlrepsoU  KohlsaazoL  JBuile  de  Cofea.)  — From 
Brassica  compestris  oleifera^  Dec.  Brownish-yellow,  nearly  inodorous 
and  tasteless  oil,  having,  when  expressed  hot  or  when  long  kept,  a 
disagreeable  after-taste  (Schiibler).     Sp.  gr.  0-9186  (Schiibler),  0*9143 

Sran  Kerckhoff),  0*915  at  15°  f  Lefebvre).  It  is  the  least  limpid  of 
e  brassica-oils.  It  deposits  a  little  tallow  at  —  4°,  and  solidifies  to 
a  yellow  butter  at  —  6*  (Schtibler).  —  The  yeDow  cold-pressed  oil 
contains,  on  the  average,  70*32  p.  c.  C,  10*58  H.,  wad  19*10  0. ;  it 
forms  with  chlorine  a  yellow,  very  visdd  compound  of  sp.  gr.  1-060 
at  10°,  containing  17*68  p.  c.  of  chlorine,  and  with  bromine  a  similar 
compound  of  sp.  gr.  1-253  at  21*5°,  containing  32*6  p.c*.  of  bromine. 
These  bodies  are  represented  by  the  formulas  C»^1H"0*  and  C«*BrH'W 
(Lefort,  N.  J.  Pharm.  23,  284).  —  With  alcoholic  ammonia  it  yields  a 
small  quantity  of  amide,  solidifying  at  82°  (Carlet). 

c.  Oil  of  Summer  Bape.  (SommerrepsoL  SommerrubsenoL)  —  Prom 
Brassica  proecox,  Dea  Brownish-yeUow,  viscid  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*9139 
(Schubler),  0*9171  (van  Kerckhoff),  0*9157  at  15»  (Lefebvre),  0-9223  at 
11°  (Scharling).  It  deposits  tallow  at  —  8°  only,  and  solidifies  to  a 
yellow- white  butter  at  —  10°  (Schiibler). 

d.  Oil  of  Turnip-stemmed  Cabbage  {KohlriihendL  Huile  de  navette.)  — 
From  Brassica  Napobrassica,  Mill.  Resembles  winter  rape-ofl.  Sp.  gr. 
0*9141  at  15°  (Schiibler),  0*9179  at  11°  (Scharling).  Viscid:  deposits 
tallow  below  0°,  and  solidifies  to  a  yellowish-white  butter  at  —  4° 
(Schiibler). 

e.  Turnip  oil.  (WasserrepsoL  WasserrHbehoL) — From  Brassica  Bc^a. 
Brownish-yellow  oil,  the  thinnest  of  the  brassica-oils ;  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0-9167  at  15°.     Deposits  tallow  at  -  4°  to  -  6°,  and  solidifies  to  a 
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whitish-yellow  butter  at  —  7*5^.  Remains  greasy  when  exposed  to 
the  air  (Schiibler).     Braconnot  resolved  this  oil  (or  a  ?)  by  pressure,  at 

—  4°,  into  54  parts  of  yellow  oil,  not  solidifiable  in  the  cold,  and  46  parts 
of  tallow  melting  at  7-5°,  and  yielding,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  or 
nitric  acid,  a  tough  elastic  mass,  but  no  stearic  or  oleic  acid.  — It  yields 
soaps  inferior  to  those  made  with  olive-oil  or  animal  fats  (Pelletier). 

On  the  adulteration  of  rape-oil,  see  Lanrol  (N.  J.  Pharm,  2, 397 ;  J.  pr.  Chem. 
28, 261);  Gobley  (N.  J.  Pharm.  4, 286).  _  Rape-oil  yields  by  distillation  with 
water  an  acid  distillate,  having  an  odour  of  radishes,  upon  which  floats 
an  oily  layer  having  a  burning  taste.  The  same  products  are  obtained 
by  distillation  with  aqueous  potash  (Glaser,  Repert.  22, 102).  —  By  the 
dry  distillation  of  rape-oil,  a  mixture  of  acrolein  [sebacic  acid  (Schar- 
ling,  J.  pr.  Chem.  43,  264)],  fatty  acids,  and  hydrocarbons  is  obtained, 
the  latter  of  which,  when  passed  over  heated  soda-lime,  yield  butyric 
and  valerianic  acids,  and  when  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  a  brown-red, 
oily  nitro-compound,  and  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids,  including  acetic, 
propionic,  butyric,  valerianic,  caproic,  and  oenanthylic  acids  (Schneider, 
Ann.  Pharm.  70, 107).  —  See  also  Eeiehenbach  {J.  pr.  Chem.  1,  377)  on  the  dry 
distillation  of  rape-oil —  Fresh  rape-oil,  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead  and 
water,  yields  lead-plaster  and  neutral  glycerin ;  but  oil  which  has  become 
thick  from  exposure  to  the  air,  yields,  besides  lead-plaster,  a  liquid 
which,  after  removing  the  lead  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  has 
an  acid  reaction,  and  reduces  nitrate  of  silver,  probably  owing  to  the 
presence  of  acrylic  acid  (Ludwig,  Apoth.  Ver.  Zeit.  1, 181). 

Rape-oil  distilled  with  excess  of  alkali  emits  an  odour  of  amyUc 
butyrate  (AL  Miiller,  Handworterb.  6,  874).  —  It  takes  fire  with  chlorate 
of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol  (A.  Vogel).  —  In  contact  with  mercurous 
nitrate  it  is  converted  into  a  dark  brown  thick  honey  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days  (Davidson),  —  Rape-oil  assumes  a  green  colour  with 
oil  of  vitriol  (Heidenreich ;  van  Kerckhoff,  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1859, 
701).  — 15  grammes  of  the  oil  mixed  with  5  gi'ammes  of  oil  of  vitriol 
becomes  heated  by  55°,  and  with  7i  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining 90  p.  c.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  by  37-5°  (Fehling).  —  Pale  rape-oil  (a  ?) 
agitated  with  -J-th  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*475  re- 
mains uncolom'ed  after  15  minutes,  but  with  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'53  it 
acquires  a  faint  red,  and  with  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*635  a  brown  colour.  It 
is  not  coloured  by  similar  treatment  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  or 
with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-33  or  weaker.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  colours  it  dark-brown  in  two  minutes.  When  heated  to 
boiling  with  -J-th  of  its  volume  of  caustic  soda  of  sp.  gr.  1*34,  it  yields 
a  solid  dirty- white  mass  (Calvert,  /.  pr.  Chem.  61,  354).  —  AU  the 
brassica  oils  blacken  silver  vessels  in  which  they  are  boiled  with  excess 
of  alkali,  even  when  mixed  with  linseed  or  nut-oil,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  sulphur  (Mailho,  Compt.  rend.  40,  1218 ;  Kopp^s  Jahresber. 
1855,  822). 

f.  Oil  of  Chinese  radish.  From  the  seeds  of  Raphanus  Chinensis^ 
Miller.  Brownish-yellow  oil,  having  a  mild  odour  and  taste,  of  sp.  gr. 
0-9187  at  15°.    Thickens  at  -  10°,  and  soldifies  to  a  white  mass  at 

-  16^  (Schubler). 
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Oxygen-nucleua  C«H»0»*. 

Colocyntheui. 

?  C^H«0*»  =  C**H«0",0». 

The  colocynthin  of  Walz  breaks  up,  when  boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  into  sugar  and  colocynthein,  the  latter  of  which  separates 
in  the  form  of  a  resin,  and  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  absolute 
ether.  It  contains  at  100^,  on  the  average,  65-99  p.  c.  C,  8-62  tt, 
and  25'99  0.,  from  which  numbers  Wabs  calculates  the  formula 
C**E»H)"  (66  p.  c.  C,  8  H.).  If  colocynthein  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  body,  the  formula  (>*H»0»  =  0**H"0",HO  may  perhaps 
be  substituted  for  that  just  given  (Kr.). 

Glucoside  of  Colocynthein. 

Colocynthin. 

Herbergeb.    Eepert.  84,  368. 

Lebourdais.    N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  58 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  768. 

Basttck.    Pharm.  J.  Trans.  10,239;    N.  J.  Pharm.  19,346;    abstr. 

Kopp*8  Jahresber.  1850,  550. 
Walz.    N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  9,  16,  and  225 ;  Pharm.  Viertelj.  7,  558;  J^. 

Br.  Arch.  96,  Ul.—N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  16,  10. 

Braoonnot  (J.  Fhy».  84, 838)  and  Meissner  {N,  Tr.  2, 1, 27),  preyioiulj  attempted 
to  prepare  the  bitter  principle  of  oolocjnth.  —  Occurs  prindpallj  in  ttie  pulp,  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  the  pips  of  bitter  apple  (Walz). 

Prq>aration.  1.  Extract  of  colocynth,  prepared  with  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*84  and  thoroughly  dried,  is  treated  with  cold  water,  and  the 
hqtdd  is  filtered,  colocynthitin  then  remaining  in  the  residue.  The 
aqueous  liquid  is  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  preci- 
pitate is  removed,  and  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  the  basic  acetate. 
After  separating  the  last  precipitate,  the  liquid  is  freed  from  lead  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  aqueous  tannic  add  not  in 
excess ;  the  liquid  is  warmed,  together  with  the  precipitate,  till  the 
latter  melts  to  a  resin,  which  is  then  washed,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
decomposed  by  agitating  the  solution  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  or  by 
digesting  it  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  The  liquid,  filtered  from 
taunate  of  lead,  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  decolorised 
with  animal  charcoal,  leaves,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  golden* 
yellow  colocynthin,  which  is  to  be  triturated  and  digested  with  anhy- 
drous ether,  whereupon  pure  colocynthin  remains  behind  (Walz). — 
In  this  process  a  loss  of  colocynthin  is  incurred ;  (a)  in  the  colocynth 
exhausted  with  alcohol,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  exhausting 
the  colocynth  with  water,  precipitating  the  extract  with  alcohol, 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  and  treatmg  the  residue  in  the  same  way  as 
the  alcoholic  extract ;  (b)  in  the  precipitates  thrown  down  by  the 
neutral  and  ba^ic  acetates  of  lead,  which  precipitate  it  together  with 
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oolocynthitin,  resin,  and  colouring  matter  (for  the  method  of  recoTering  it 
from  these  precipitates  see  N,  Jahrh.  Pharm.  9,  226)  ;  (c)  in  the  liquid  precipi- 
tated by  tannic  acid.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  to  one-half,  neutralised 
with  soda,  and  precipitated  with  tannic  acid  (!),'  and  the  precipitate  is 
treated  as  above.  The  filtrate  now  obtained  still  contains  colocynthin, 
which  may  be  recovered  by  precipitating  it  with  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
neutralising  the  filtrate  with  caustic  soda,  precipitating  with  tannic 
acid,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  as  above.  Four  and  a-half 
pounds  of  colocynth  yield  10  drachms  of  colocynthin  (Walz).    . 

2.  Colocynth  is  macerated  in  water  for  two  days  and  pressed ;  the 
press-cake  is  treated  with  a  little  cold  alcohol  of  20**  B. ;  and  the 
residue  is  exhausted  with  a  large  quantity  of  warm,  not  boiling,  alcohol 
of  88**  B.  The  latter  tincture  is  evaporated  to  an  extract,  which  is 
freed  from  fat  by  ether,  and  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water ; 
the  solution  is  filtered  and  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ; 
and  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  and  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  The  yellow 
flocks  thereby  precipitated  are  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  decolorised  with 
animal  charcoaJ,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  (Herberger). 
—  In  this  way  the  greater  part  of  the  colocynth  is  left  in  solution 
(Walz).  —  Bastick  precipitates  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  the  extract 
prepared  with  cold  water  and  heated  to  boiling ;  filters  after  cooling ; 
frees  the  filtrate  from  lead  by  sulphuric  add,  and  from  acetic  acid  by 
boiling ;  and  evaporates  to  dryness.  From  the  residue  strong  alcohol 
takes  up  colocynthin,  which  remains,  on  evaporation,  as  a  neutral 
reddish-brown  resin. — Colocynthin  thus  prepared  is  not  completely 
soluble  in  water  (Walz).  —  Lebourdais  precipitates  a  concentrated 
infusion  of  colocynth  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  allows  the 
filtrate  to  run  slowly  through  a  funnel  containing  animal  charcoal ; 
then  washes  the  charcoal,  which  has  taken  up  colocynthin,  with  water, 
dries  it,  and  boils  it  with  alcohol,  which  leaves  small  nodules  when 
evaporated.  —  The  whole  of  the  colocynthin  is  precipitated  by  char- 
coal only  after  long  standing  (Walz). 

Properties.  Amorphous  yellow  mass,  which  is  said  to  crystallise  in 
whitish-yellow  tufts  when  the  alcoholic  solution  is  slowly  evaporated 
(Walz). 

Walz. 
Calculaiion  according  to  Wdlx,  mean  at  100*. 

66  C 836    69-78    69*41 

42  H 42    7-47    7-64 

23  0 184    32-76    8295 

()i«H«(>B     ....    562    10000    100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  Colocynthin,  when  heated,  hums  without  leaving 
a  residue.  —  2.  It  forms  with  oil  of  vitriol  a  deep  red  solution,  which 
afterwards  turns  brown,  and  is  rendered  turbid  by  water  (Walz).  Bastick's 
colocynthin  is  carbonised  bj  oU  of  vitriol.  —  8.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  add  of 
sp.  gr.  1'45,  with  abundant  evolution  of  red  fumes,  and  forms  a  yellow 
amorphous  acid,  precipitable  by  water  (Bastick).  According  to  Walz 
it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  of  ap.  gr.  1'52,  apparently  unaltered. — 
4,  By  mixing  its  aqueous  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  more  completely  by  long  boiling  therewith,  it  is  resolved  into 


^ 
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oolocyntheYn  and  sugar,  13  parts  of  colocynthin  yielding  a  quantity  of 
sugar,  which  reduces  an  amount  of  alkaUne  solution  of  cupric  oiide 
corresponding  to  1  part  of  grape-sugar : 

C«H«0»  +  2H0  =  C^HMQ"  +  C^WHy^  (WaU). 

''"4  5.  -Bro»Mn«-wafcr  precipitates  aqueous  colocynthin  and  decoloiisea 

it.     Colocynthin  reduces  terchloride  of  gold  in  24  hours  (Walz). 

Colocynthin  dissolves  in  8  parts  of  water  at  12%  and  in  6  parts 
of  boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  from  the  solution  in  the  form  of  aa 
oil  on  cooling.  The  aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate  metallic 
salts,  and  renders  ferrous  sulphate  only  sUghtly  cloudy. — ^It  disaolveg 
in  6  parts  of  weak,  and  in  10  parts  of  absolute  alcohol^  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  ether,  in  which  it  is  not  soluble.— 
It  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  tannic  add  (Walz). 

Resin  of  Coloci/ntk,  —  When  an  alcoholic  extract  of  colocynth  is 
freed  from  fat  by  ether,  and  from  bitter  subetance  by  water,  the  resin 
remains  as  a  yellowish-brown,  brittle,  inodorous,  very  bitter  mass, 
which  melts  when  heated,  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  hot  nittk 
acid,  and  colours  oil  of  vitriol  dark  brown.  It  dissolves  in  wara 
aqueous  ammonia  and  potash  to  a  yellowish-broMm  liquid,  precipitable 
in  yellow  flocks  by  acids ;  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  ether  and  in  fatty  and  volatile  oils  (Meissner).  The  resin  dissolves 
for  the  most  part  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  throwing  downyellowish- 
grey  flocks,  and  is  soluble  to  a  great  extent  in  warm  aqueous  oxal/c 
acid,  forming  a  solution,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  yellow- 
white  precipitate  by  tannic  acid. 

ColocynthiHn.  —  To  prepare  this  substance,  the  portion  of  alo(Aolic 
extract  of  colocynth  which  is  insoluble  in  water  is  ashausted  with 
ether;  the  brown  solution  is  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal;  the 
filtrate  is  evaporated ;  and  the  dry  residue  is  washed  vrith  absolute 
alcohol.  The  undissolved  portion,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  yields  crystals  of  omocynthitin  on 
cooUng,  whilst  the  remainder  of  tiie  solution  solidifies  to  a  jelly,  wlucli 
is  slowly  transformed  into  a  crystalline  powder  of  colocynthitin.— 
Tasteless  crystalline  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  oblique  rhombic 
prisms.  Contains  at  100°,  on  the  average,  69-8  p.  c.  C,  9-4  H.,  and 
20*8  0.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling,  but  insoluble  in  cold  absolute  iJcohol 
(Walz), 

Primary  Nucleus  C**H**, 

Benic  Acid. 
C*»H*H)*  =  C**H**,0*. 

Mulder  &  A.  Volckeb.    ScheiJc.  Onderz.  3  Th.  6  St  545 ;  X  pr.  C^ 
39,  351 :  abstr.  Ann,  Pharm.  64,  342. 

BeBpecting  Walter's  benio  acid,  see  zri,  366. 

Source.    In  oil  of  ben  (xvi.  386)  from  Moringa  ohUfera. 


BENIC  ACID. 
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Preparation,  The  fatty  acids  obtained  by  saponifying  the  oil  and 
decomposing  the  soap,  are  separated  by  pressure  into  a  fluid  and  a 
solid  portion,  the  latter  of  which  is  crystallised  from  alcohol  to  sepa- 
rate the  more  easily  fusible  margaric  acid  from  the  less  easily  fusible 
tatty  acids.  There  remains  undissolred,  in  too  small  quantity  for  further  exami- 
nation, an  acid,  which  melts  at  83*,  dissohes  in  stronger  alcohol,  and  contains 
81-6  p.  c  C,  and  13  86  H. 

Properties,  Benic  acid  solidifies  from  fusion  in  white  friable  needles, 
resembling  stearic  acid.     It  melts  at  76**. 

Velcker. 
mean. 
.       77-53 


44  0. 
44H 
4  0.. 


264 
44 


77-65 

12-94 

9-41 


12-90 
9-57 


C*»H*«CH  . 


340    10000 


10000 


The  ahove  is  Strecker's  formula  {Ann.  Fharm,  64,  346).  Midder  eives  the 
formula  C«H<H>*.  — The  acid  melting  at  83'  may  have  the  formula  C«H»0*  (81-8 
p.  c.  C,  13-4  H.)  but  on  account  of  its  too  low  melting-point  (as  compared  with 
melissio  acid),  Heintz  regards  it  as  a  mixture,  which  may  also  be  the  case  with 
benic  acid. 


Soda-salt,  —  A  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  the  salt  solidifies  to  a  jelly, 
which  becomes  crystalline  when  diluted  with  alcohol,  but  not  on  long 
standing  only. 

VSlcker. 


44  C 

48  H    .... 

8  O 

NaCM 


264 
43 
24 
31 


72-92 

11-88 

6-63 

8-57 


mean, 

7203 

11-78 

7-55 

8-64 


C*«H«NaO< 


862     10000 


100-00 


Baryta-salu  —  Chloride  of  barium  throws  down  from  the  alcoholic 
soda-salt  a  precipitate  resembling  stearate  of  baryta. 


44  0  

43  H 

8  O 

BaO 


264 
43 
24 
766 


6478 

10-55 

5-89 

18-78 


Vtflcker, 

64-74 

10-46 

610 

18-71 


C«H«BaO< 


407-6 


100-00    10000 


lead. 


Lead-salt.  —  Precipitated  from  the  soda-salt  by  neutral  acetate  of 


44  0 

43  H 

8  0 

PbO.. 


264 
48 
24 

112 


69-69 
9-70 
6-42 

26-29 


68-43 
9-50 
6-06 

2601 


C^H«Pb0< 


443  10000 


10000 
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Benate  of  Ethyl. 
C«H»0*  =  C*H»0,C^H«0». 
VoLCKER.     J,  pr,  Chem.  39,  356. 

On  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benk 
acid,  the  ether  is  deposited  in  crystals  before  the  liquid  becomes  satu- 
rated with  the  gas. 

Colourless,  translucent,  crystalline  body,  melting  at  48''  to  49"- 
Inodorous. 


48  C 288 

48  H    48 

4  0 82 


VOlckep. 

78-26    ... 

....      78-48 

1804    .... 

....      12-08 

8-70    .... 

8-54 

C«H«0,C«H«0» 868    100-00    10000 


Bromine-nucleus  C**Br*H*». 

Bromerucic  Acid. 

R.  Otto.     Zeitschr.f.  Chem.  8,  275 ;  Arm.  Fharm.  185,  226. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Erucic  acid  is  covered  "with  water, 
and  bromine  is  dropped  into  the  liquid  so  long  as  the  colour  disappeaiA 
on  brisk  agitation.  The  bromine  is  absorbed  by  the  acid  without 
liberation  of  hydrobromic  acid.  After  pouring  off  the  wuter  and 
evaporating  the  excess  of  bromine  in  the  air,  the  bromerucic  acid 
formed  is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol,  and  crystallised  from  the  cooled 
solution  in  small  white  nodules,  melting  at  42®  to  43^ 

Otto. 


NoduUi. 

ffMOW. 

44  0 

....    264    

..      6801    .... 

....      5816 

2  Br  

...    160    

82-13    .... 

....      31-80 

42  H    

...      42    

8-43    .... 

8-80 

4  O    

82    

6*43    .... 

6-26 

C«Br«H«0* 

...    498    

.,     10000    .... 

....     10000 

Bromerucic  acid  does  not  decompose  when  kept.  — It  is  conTerted 
into  erucic  acid  by  the  action  of  aodium^amalgam  on  treating'  its  alco- 
holic solution  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Baryta-aalt. —  Thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate  from  the 
alcoholic  ammonia-salt  by  acetate  of  baryta.  Melts  at  100%  and 
decomposes  at  that  temperature,  or  on  exposure  to  the  air,  taking  up 
oxygen  and  becoming  greasy. 
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CH<Bp»H«0*  

Ba _ 

In  vacuo. 

4^7       .... 

....      68-6    

...      87-89 
...      1211    .... 

Otto. 
....    11-80 

C^Bi^H^BaO  ... 

566-6    

...    10000 

Lead'SdU.  —  Plaster-like  precipitate,  separating  from  its  solution 
in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  absolute  alconol  in  small  white  crystals, 
nirhich  quickly  turn  rancid  in  the  air. 

CryriaU.  Otto. 

C«Bi*H«0*    497    82-7 

Pb  104    17-8  ^. 16-6 

C*«Br^«PbO*    ..^    601    lOOK) 

The  add  dissolves  in  akohol  and  ether^  and  is  precipi^ted  from  the 
solution  in  the  form  of  an  oil  by  water. 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  46  ATOMS  OF  CARBON. 


Prmary  Nucleus  C^H*;  Az<Himclea8  C^N*H» 

Aribine. 

EiETH  (&  Wohler).  Oottinger  Nachrichtm  1861,  201 ;  Ann.  Pharm. 
120,  247;  JV^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  64,  485;  Rep.  Chim.  pure  4:,  287; 
Kopp*8  Jahresber.  1861,  532;  complete:  Dissertation  uher  das 
Arihinsy  von   R.    Ribth,   Gottingen,   1861;    abstr.    Chm.   Centr.  f 

1861, 903.  t 


In  the  bark  of  Arariba  ruirOj  a  Brazilian  tree. 


\ 


Preparation.    The  bark  is  exhausted  by  digestion  with  hot  water  j 

contaiiung  sulphuric  acid ;  the  extract  is  concentrated,  separated  from  t 

deposited  sulphate  of  lime,  nearly  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda,  j: 

and  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.    After  removing  the  |j 

precipitate  by  filtration,  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  II 

add  to  free  it  from  lead  and  colouring  matter  remaining  in  solution,  ; 

and  afterwards  precipitated  with  carbonate  of   soda,   and  shaken  [^ 

repeatedly  with  ether,  which  takes  up  aribine.    The  ethereal  solution  ! 

is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  hydrochlorate  of  aribine 
thereby  precipitated  is  collected,  and  purified  by  crystallisation  and 
washing  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  after  which  its  aqueous  solution 
is  decomposed  by  agitation  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  ether.  The 
aribine  purified  by  this  process,  repeated  several  times,  is  lastly  crystal- 
lised from  ether.  It  may  be  obtained  in  anhydrous  and  in  hydrated 
crystals. 

Properties.     Colourless,  highly  lustrous,  rhombic   pyramids,   or 
VOL.  zviz.  2  o 
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prisms  with  angles  of  76°  80'  and  lOr  80'.  Melts  at  229*,  and 
solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass.  When  caationsly  heated,  it  sabfinies 
below  the  melting  point  in  veiy  delicate  long  needles,  but  when  it  is 
rapidly  heated,  empyrenmatic  pfodnctB  are  also  formed.  It  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.    Withont  action  on  polarised  light. 

Biedu 


46  0  276    78-48    78S3 

4N  66    ^      16-89    16-87 

20  H go 6-68    6-79 

C«N<H»    862    lOOHK) 99-99 

When  aribine  is  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  water-bath  for  a 
few  days,  yellow  crystals  are  produced,  whidi  are  soluble  in  wstor, 
contain  49-29  >  c.  0.,  and  4-62  HL,  and  are  probably  formed  by  Ae 
combination  of  2  atoms  of  ethylic  iodide  with  1  atom  of  aribine : 

C«N*H»  +  aO*H»I  »  C«N*H»(aO«H»),2HI 

(calc.  48*82  p.  c.  C,  4-52  H.).  —  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  these 
crystals  is  decomposed  with  oxide  of  sflvor  and  the  solution  is  encipo- 
rated  (after  removing  the  iodide  of  silver)  hydrate  of  biethylarihine 
remains  as  an  amorphous,  coloured  varnish,  which  forms  a  crystaDine 
compound  with  hydrochloric  add.  Alcoholic  Inethvlaribine  again 
heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  yields  a  brown  liquid,  or  when  evaporated, 
a  black  crystalline  mass,  with  a  large  quantity  of  free  iodine. 

Comhinatione.  With  Water.  A.  Hydraied  Aribine.  —  Flat,  four- 
sided  prisms,  with  oblique  end-faces,  hollow  throughout  the  entire 
lengtii,  and  open  above.  The  crystals,  which  are  ti-anspaient  and 
shining,  effloresoe  in  the  fiur,  becoming  white  and  opaque,  iad  loae  the 
whole  of  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°. 

UMi. 
CryMU.  mtmk 

0«N<H» 862    70-97    71-69 

16  HO UA    29-03    2841 

C«N*H»  +  16ftq    ..-    496    100-00    10000 

B.  Aqueous  solution.  — Aribine  dissolves  in  7763  parts  of  water  at 
2ir,  and  more  freely  in  hot  water.  It  is  deposited  ft-om  a  hot  satu- 
rated solution,  at  first  in  anhydrous  and  afterwai-ds  in  delicate  featheiy 
hydrated  crystals. 

€.  Iodine,  bromnSy  and  chloriM  throw  down  from  dilute  hydtochlo- 
rate  of  aribine,  brown,  yellow,  or  colouriess  crystalline  needles,  which 
dissolve  on  warming  ih&  liquic^  and  ^pear  again  on  cooling* 

D.  Aribine  combines  with  acida  to  form  salts  which  are  generallv 
easily  aystalliBable,  and  contain  2  or  4  atoms  of  acid  to  1  atom  ot 
base.  From  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate,  caustic 
soda  and  its  carbonate,  ammonia,  and  lime-water  throw  down  crystalline 
aribine,  which  dissolves  when  the  liquid  is  warmed,  And  makes  its  ap- 
pearance again  as  it  cools.  Baryta-  and  strontia-water  throw  down 
msoluble  precipitates  on  warming.    Many  salts  and  acids,  including 
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the  following,  likewise  produce  crystalline  precipitates  [owing,  pezliApt, 
to  the  fact,  that  hydrochlorate  of  aribine  is  infloluble  in  mime  solutionsi  as  w^  as  in 
strong  hjdrooUono  add  (Er.)]t  photf^oric  aoid,  arsenic  add,  arsenate  of 
ammonia,  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  bromate,  chlorate,  nitrite, 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  barium,  sulphide 
of  barium,  sulphide  of  strontium,  chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
mercuric  chloride,  cyanide  of  potassium,  fernx^nide  and  ferricyanide 
of  potassium,  cyanate  and  sulphocyanate  of  potash,  acetate  of  soda, 
and  acetate  of  magnesia.  The  following  salts  do  not  produce  precipi- 
tates ;  acetate,  oxalate,  and  binoxalate  <^  ammonia,  oxalate  of  potash, 
succinate  of  ammonia,  and  add  tartrate  of  soda.  Acetate  of  ammonia 
dissolves  the  predpitate  produced  by  acetate  of  soda,  and  tartaric  add 
that  formed  by  neutral  tartrate  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  Aribine.  —  A.  A'-actd. -^  Formed  from  hydrochlorate 
of  aribuie  and  sulpbate  of  sSver. 

0^120*.  Kieth. 

C«N*H»    852    ^ 78-28 

2(HO,80^ 96    21-77    .. 21-41 

C*'N*H»,2(H0^0^    ....    460    lOCOO 

B,  Quadri-acid. — Formed  by  mixing  aribiue  with  excess  of  sul- 
phuric  acid  and  washing  the  resulting  salt,  which  is  insoluble  in  the 
excess  of  acid,  with  ether  and  ether-alcohol : 

Bieth. 

C«N*H»  • 862    64-24 

4(HO,8(y)  .^    196 8676    ........    8686 

C«N*H»4(H030^    ..-    648 10000 

Hydrochlorate  of  Arxhine, —  Formed  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric 
add  gas  over  aribine,  and  expelling  the  excess  of  add  by  a  current  of 
dry  air  at  100^.  —  Slender  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  pre- 
dpitable  from  the  solution  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  salt  is 
soluble  in  fusel-oil,  but  qiiHe  rnsolnble  in  ether. 

Bieth. 

C«N<H»    862    82-88 

2HC1 78    17-17    ^....    16-60 

C«N*H«,2HCa ....    426    100-00 

Chlorophtinate  of  Aribine. —  Bichloride  of  platinum  throws  down 
from  hydrochlorate  of  aribine,  pale-yellow  needles,  which  do  not  dissolve 
on  wanning,  even  after  addi^on  of  hydrochloric  add* 

Riedi. 

C*^<H»^HC1,401   667 7418 

2Pt 197-4    ........      26-88    26'65 

C<«N*fl»  2HCl^PtGl»  ....    764-4    100-00 

Aribine  dissolves  easily  in  cold,  and  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol^  less 
freely  in  ether y  and  also  iafusel-oiL 
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Ononetin. 

Hlasiwetz.     Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  15, 152. 

Formed,  together  with  sugar,  by  boiling  onospin  with  acids,  or 
together  with  formic  add  by  boiling  formonetm. 

Onospin  is  heated  with  10  parts  of  water,  and  dilute  sulpliaric  add 
is  dropped  into  tiie  solution  till  turbidity  is  produced  and  anlil  the 
Bupematant  liquid  deposits  oily  drops,  and  again  becomes  clear.  The 
ononetin  deposited  on  cooling  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
aloohoL — Or,  formonetin  is  boued  with  baryta- water,  carbonic  add  is 
passed  into  the  solution,  and  the  precipitate  is  boiled  with  alcoholic 
sulphuric  add,  which  dissolves  the  ononetin. 

Prqperttea,  Radiated  groups  of  brittle  needles,  having^  a  high  re- 
fractive power.  Melts  at  120  ,  losing  1*86  p.  c.  in  weight,  and  solidi- 
fying to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 

Hlaaiwetz. 
tU  100*.  mecM. 

46  0 276    70-05    69-33 

22  H 22    6-68    672 

12  0 96    24-37    24-96 


0«H»0»     ....    894    . .    lOOKX)    100-00 

The   above   is   limpxicht'B   fonnula   (Lthrhtieh,  623) :   Hlaaiwets    propoaes 

Deconq>o8itt<ms.  1 .  Ononetin  heated  on  platinum-foil  evolves  vapom^ 
which  exdte  coughing,  bums  with  flame,  and  leaves  an  easily  com- 
bustible charcoal.  —  2.  Oil  of  vitriol  and  peroxide  of  manganese  colour 
ononetin  a  fine  carmine-red. — 8.  Ononetin  heated  with  nitric  add^ 
melts  to  a  resin,  evolving  vapours  which  excite  tears,  and  forming 
oxalic  acid,  togetlier  with  picric  or  styphnic  add.  —  4.  The  ammonia- 
cal  solution  assumes  a  dark  chrome-green  colour  in  the  air,  and  is 
afterwards  predpitable  by  acids  in  dark-red  resinous  flocks. 

Crystallised  ononetin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water;  when  freshly 
precipitated  by  adds,  it  dissolves  to  a  small  extent  in  boiling  water, 
from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling. 

•  Ononetin  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  alkalis.  It  is  predpitated 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  basic  acetate  of  leady  but  not  by  other 
metallic  salts.  —  It  is  coloured  dark-red  by  sesquichloride  of  iron. 

It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  in  warm  ether. 
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Conjugated  Compounds  of  Ononetin. 

a.  With  Formic  Acid. 

Formonetin. 

Hlasiwetz.     Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  15,  160. 

Formation.  Ononin  breaks  up  on  boiling  into  formonetin  and 
sugar. 

Pr^aration,  Ononin  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric- or  hydrochloric 
add  till  the  originally  dear  solution  solidifies  to  a  pulp  of  flocculent 
crystals,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  crystallised  from 
boiling  alcohol.  Or  the  crystalline  mass  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and 
the  filtered  solution  is  precipitated  with  so  much  hydi-ochloric  add 
that  a  portion  of  the  formonetin  still  remains  in  solution,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter.  The  gelatinous  predpitate 
thus  obtained  is  collected,  washed,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol. 

Properties.    Small  tasteless  crystals. 

Hlasiwetz. 


ailOQP 

48  0 288    71-29  70-88 

20  H, 20    4-96 4*87 

12  0... 96    28-76  24-26 

0«H»0» 404    lOOW    100-00 

Hlauwetz  giyes  the  fonnnla  C^TPO^, 

Formonetin  assumes  a  fine  violet  colour  with  oU  of  vittiol  and  oxide 
of  manganese,  —  The  solution  in  aqueous  alkalis  or  in  baryta-water  breaks 
up  on  boiling  into  ononetin  and  a  f ormiate ; 

C«H»On  +  4H0  -  C«H»Oa  +  CHX)*. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is  not  acted  on  by  aqueous  ammoma. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  sesquichloride  of  iron  or  other  metallic  salts. 
It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol^  but  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 


b.  With  Sugar. 

Onospin. 
Hlasiwetz.     Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  15, 147. 
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^    Formation.    Ononin,    boiled    with  baryta-water,   breaks  up    into 
onospin  and  formic  acid. 

Preparation.  Ononin  is  boiled  with  baryta- water  till  a  pure  yellow 
precipitate  is  produced  on  the  addition  of  more  baryta- water ;  the 
liquid  is  cooled  and  treated  with  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  or  mixed 
with  sulphuric  add  not  in  excess,  so  long  as  a  brisk  effervescence  is 

g reduced ;  and  the  precipitate  is  separated  bv  filtration,  washed -wilii  a 
ttle  cold  water,  removed  fnxn  the  filter  while  still  moist,  and  after 
neutralisation  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  boiled  re- 
peatedly with  water.  The  hot  filteved  decoctions  solidify  on  oooUng 
to  a  crystalline  mass  of  onospin,  which  is  collected  and  reciystalliaed 
three  or  four  times  from  hot  water,  at  last  together  wim  animal 
charcoal.  The  liquid,  filtered  firom  the  carbonate  of  baryta  and  onospin,  ciiiitiiiM 
formiate  of  baryta  and  Bometimes  also  onospin-baryta,  which  it  deposits  in  the  form 
of  an  amber^yellow  resin  on  ooolin^j.  An  alo^Uc  solution  of  this  body,  wiien  de- 
composed by  excess  of  salphuric  aoad  and  filtered,  yields  onospin  on  eTsparatioii. 

Properties.    Microscopic  crystals,  drying  up  to  a  shinmg^  pellidey 
which  is  slightly  electric  when  rubbed.    Nearly  tasteless.     Melts  at 
162''  and  does  not  undergo  further  alteration  at  200^  or  sablimes  in 
small  portion,  and  solidifies  to  a  translucent,  hygroscopic  gum,  which 
is  highly  electric  when  rubbed,  has  a  bitterish  styptic  taste,  aad  ciys- 
tallises  from  boiling  water. 

Hlasiwetx. 
at  100^  mean. 

68  0... 848    60-83    8015 

84 H    84    682    6-04 

24  0 192    88-46    83-81 

0«^«0»*    ....    674    lOOKX)    100-00 

The  abore  is  Limprioht's  fovmnlA.    Hiashroti  proposed  C'H'K)*. 

Decompositions.  1.  Onospin,  when  heated  on  platinum-foil,  melts, 
hums  with  flame,  and  emits  a  faint  odour  of  sugar.  —  2.  It  dissolves 
in  oil  of  vitriol  with  reddish-yellow  colour,  which  changes  to  carmine- 
red  on  addition  of  oxide  of  manganese.  —  8.  It  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid, 
with  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  —  4.  When  boiled  with  dilute  hydro^ 
chloric  or  sulphuric  addy  it  dissolves  and  breaks  up  into  sugar  and  ono- 
netin,  which  separates  in  ciystals  or  in  oily  drops  : 

0«8H«0«  «  C<^H«0»  +  C»HM0»  (Limpiioht). 

In  this  decomposition,  100  parts  of  onospin  yield,  on  the  average,  29-9 
parts  of  sugar  (calc.  31-36  p.  c.  C»H"0"). 

Combinations.  Onospin  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  toaUr 
and  crystallises  from  the  solution  on  cooling. 

It  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  in  aqueous  alkalis,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  adds.  It  crystallises  unaltered  from  its 
solution  in  ammonia. 

Onospin-haryta.  Occasionally  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  onospin 
as  a  resin  containing  variable  proportions  of  baryta.  It  dissolves 
easOy  in  alcohol  and  crystallises  horn  the  sohition  after  long  standing. 


02«0NiN.  ^esr 

Onospin  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts  with  the  exception  of 
basic  acetate  of  lead.  It  does  not  reduce  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  It  colours  sesquichhride  of  iron  a  dark  cherry-red,  even  in  dilute 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution.  It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of 
cupric  oxide. 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol^  but  nearly  insoluble  in  eiker. 


c.  With  Formic  Add  and  Sugar. 
OnoDiiAi 

BBmaoH.    BepeH.  76, 12  ;  78,  18 ;  BevzeL  Jairesber.  2d,  506. 
HJLASiwBXZ.     Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  16,  U2 ;  J,  pr.  Chem.  65,  419 ;  abstr. 

JPharm.  Centr.  1855,  449  and  470 ;  Pharm.  VierteH.  4,  544 ;  Chm. 

Oaz.  1855,  321  and  342;  JAT.  AasL  CUnu  Fhfi.  46,  374.;  Kqj^U 

Ja&resber.  1855,  713. 

^  Discovered  by  Reinsch  in  the  roots  of  Ononis  spinosa:  investigated 
principally  by  Hlasiwetz.  — Different  from  ononide  (p.  61). 

Preparation.  1.  When  a  decoction  of  the  root  is  precipitated  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  passed  into  the 
filtrate,  sulphide  of  lead  is  predpitated,  and  with  it  the  ononin,  which 
may  be  extracted  from  the  washed  and  dried  predpitate  by  three  or 
four  times  repeated  boiling  with  alcohol,  and  purified  by  reciystallisa- 
tion  from  alcohol  with  the  help  of  animal  charcoal.  The  preGipitate  pro- 
duoed  by  neotnl  acetate  of  lead,  when  canTerted  into  Bulphide  of  lead  and  boiled 
-mth.  al<x>hol,  yields  a  little  more  ononin,  but  not  sufficient  to  oompenBate  for 
the  alcohol  and  time  employed  (HIaBrvretz).  —  2.  An  alcoholic  extract  of  tile 
root  is  washed  with  warm  water,  and  the  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol 
with  addition  of  oxide  of  lead,  ivhich  takes  up  ononin,  and  when  filtered 
and  evaporated,  leaves  it  in  crystals,  which  arc  to  be  further  purified. 
The  aqueous  solutions  treated  as  in  1  yield  a  little  more  ononin 
(Trommsdorff).  — 3.  The  root  is  boiled  wiu  alcohol  and  the  decoction 
is  filtered  hot  and  concentrated  to  a  syrup,  which  is  then  freed  by  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  water,  ether,  and  alcohol  of  60  p.  c.  from  sub- 
stances soluble  in  those  li(}uids.  The  residue  is  a  pale-brown  powder, 
a  solution  of  which  in  boilmg  alcohol  yields  oxystals  of  ononin  on  cool- 
ing and  evaporation.  The  crystals  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  alcohol 
of  75  p.  a,  which  takes  up  ononide,  and  recrystaUised  from  boiling 
alcohol,  with  the  help  of  animal  charcoal  (Beinsch). 

Properties.  Colourless  four-sided  needles  or  laminss ;  aocoidiiig  to 
Hlasiwetz  inodorous  and  tasteless,  but  according  to  Beinsch  they  have 
a  sweetish  after-taste.  Melts  at  235"*,  undergoing  some  change  and 
losing  2*65  p.  c.  in  weight,  and  solidifying  in  me  crystalline  state  on 
cooling  (Hlasiwetz). 
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Hlaeiweis. 
atlOff. 


60  C 

34  H  . 

860  

34  .....^ 

59*80 

664 

8456 



69-87 
5*60 

26  0 

208  

84-53 

C»H«0«    ....    602    ^^    100-00    10000 

The  aboTe  is  Iiimpiicht*8  formula  (Orundrits^  680,  and  Zdkrhuck,  622),  vhkit  at 
it  contains  an  eeen  number  of  atoms,  and  aoooonts  for  the  products  of  deoooo^poa^iaB 
of  the  substance,  and  likewise  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  the  uudysee^  is  i 
to  that  of  Hlasiwets,  C^R**0^  (Kr.). 


Decompositions,  1.  Ononin  heated  on  platiDmn  foil  melts  and  \ 
with  flame  (Hlasiwetz).  —  2.  When  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  yields  s 
sublimate  and  leaves  a  brown  residue,  which  s^terwards  carbaoiaeB 
(Beinsch). — 8.  It  forms,  with  oil  of  vitroly  a  reddish-ydlow  sdhitian^ 
which  afterwards  turns  cherry-red,  and  on  addition  of  oxide  of 
manganese,  a  fine  carmine-red.  —  4.  It  is  dissolved  by  nitric  add^  witii 
yellow  colour,  and  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  oxalks  acid 
(Hlasiwetz),  a  bitter  substance,  and  a  peculiar  add  (Beinsch). — 5.  Its 
solution  in  hot  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  add  hres^xv^  on  bolfiii^ 
mto  sugar  and  formonetm,  the  latter  of  which  ciystaUises  ont 
(Hlasiwetz) : 

C«HMO»  =  C«H«0»*  +  C>2EP«0»  +  2H0. 

6.  Ononin,  subjected  to  prolonged  boUing  with  haryior-vrsAesr  (or 
caustic  potash),  dissolves  with  yellow  colour,  emittinffa  faint  aiomatic 
odour  and  breaking  up  into  onospin  and  formic  add  (Hlasiwetz) : 

C»H»*0«  +  2H0  -  C"«H«0»*  +  0»EPO*. 

Comhinatimxs.  Ononin  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  slightly  aohiUe 
in  boiling  water^  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  Is  not 
affected  by  chlorine-water,  or  by  ammonia^  aqueous  sesquiMoride  of  worn 
or  metallic  salts.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  aloohoUc  solution  in  white 
flocks  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  (Hlasiwetz). 

Ononin  dissolves  in  strong  alcohol  on  long  boiling.  After  boiling 
for  some  time  with  water,  it  is  taken  up  by  moderately  strong  aIcoh<£ 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  (Hlasiwetz ;  Beinsch). 

Primary  Nucleus  CWBP* ;  Oxyazo-nucleus  0**N*H?H)*. 

Aricine. 
C*'N«H»W  =  C«If"H^,H». 

Pelletier  &  CoBiOL.    J.  Fharm.  16,  665 ;  N.  Tr.  21,  1,  127;  Bqwt. 

83,  864. 
Levebkohn.    Bepert.  88,  858. 
Pelletieb.    Anru  Chim*  Phys,  61, 186 ;  Schw.  67,  81 ;  Ann.  Pkearpu 

6,23. 
Manzini.    i\r.  «7.  Pharm*  2,  96;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  16,  105;    J.pr, 

Chem.  29,  42  5  JV.  £r.  Arch.  32^  48 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  6,  127. 

—  N.  J.  Pharm.  2,  818. 
P.  L.  Winckler.    Pq>ert.  76, 299 ;  81,  249 

Ouieonine  (Pelletier;  Winckler).       CinehowiUne  (S£azizini).^Diooav«nd  hf 
Pelletier  &  Coriol  in  1829* 
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Occurs  m  China  de  Cusco  vera  (Wiggere,  412),  which  was  invest!* 

f^ated  by  PeUetier  &  Coriol  and  by  Leverkohn  as  a  spurious  caHsaya. 
n  China  Jaenpalliaa  (Wiggers,  402)  (Miuudni).  —  Winckler  exanmied 
PeUetier's  bark,  which  assumes  a  green  colour  with  strong  nitric  add, 
as  is  the  case  also  with  the  etheresd  extract  obtained  from  it. 

Formation,  Aricixie  is  fonned  by  treating  kinone  with  nitrate  of  potash  and 
oil  of  vitriol^  adding  to  the  product  water  and  zino,  and  after  24  honrs  evaporating 
and  exhaniting  tiie  residue  with  alcohol;  the  product  is  turned  green  hj  nitrie  add 
(Schoonbroodt,  Far.  8oe,  BuU,  1, 107 ;  Chem.  OejOr.  1863,  111).  This  statemeni 
requires  confirmation  (Kr.). 

Preparation,  Aricine  is  obtained,  in  the  same  way  as  quinine,  by 
boiling  the  bark  with  acidulated  water,  treating  the  extract  with  lime, 
and  exhausting  the  lime-predpitate  with  alcohol  of  86^.  The  alcoholic 
exti-act  is  filtered  hot  and  the  brown  filtrate  is  set  aside  for  a  day,  when 
it  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  aricine  in  fine  crystals,  which  must 
be  removed.  The  mother-liquor  is  freed  from  most  of  the  alcohol  by 
distillation ;  the  black  residue  is  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  which  precipitates  the  colouring  matter;  and  the  liquid  is 
filtered  and  precipitated  by  ammonia*  The  precipitate  is  redissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
sodium,  filtered,  and  again  precipitated  by  ammonia,  untU  the  aricine 
appears  of  a  straw-yellow  colour,  after  wmdi  it  is  purified  by  crystalli- 
sation from  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal  (Manzini).  —  Winckler 
submits  to  distillation  the  tincture  obtained  by  exhausting  the  lime 

Srecipitate ;  dissolves  the  residual  resin  in  veiy  dilute  acetic  add ; 
ecolorises  the  solution  with  oxide  of  lead,  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and 
animal  charcoal ;  precipitates  with  ammonia ;  and  purifies  the  product 
by  crystallisation.  In  this  way  the  bark  yields  about  1*4  p.c.  of 
aricine. 

Properties.  Thick  needles,  tasteless  at  first,  afterwards  warm  and 
acid,  and  having  a  very  bitter  taste  when  dissolved  in  adds  (Pelletier 
and  Coriol).  Very  delicate  prisms  having  a  vitreous  lustre,  arranged 
in  circles  (Winckler).  According  to  Manzini,  colourless  crystals,  longer 
than  those  of  dnchonine,  inodorous,  slowly  oxdting  a  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth.  Has  an  alkaline  reaction*  Does  not  undergo  any  alteration  at 
150**  and  melts  at  188°  without  loss  of  weight,  to  a  resin  which  has 
the  same  melting-point  when  heated  again  (Manzini).  Leverkohn's 
aricine  was  bitter,  not  alkaline,  and  not  crystcdlisable,  but,  like  that  of 
the  other  chemists,  it  formed  a  tremulous  jelly  wil^  sulphuric  add. 
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According  to  Pelletier,  C^^^NH^^O'.  Manzlni's  formula  contams  1  at.  of  hjdrogn 
more  than  the  one  aboTe  giycn,  which  was  preferred  by  Gkrhardt  {TraUS^  A,  152) .«« 
iMmerio  with  bmcine. 
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Aricine  gives  off  Btiiikmg  empyremnatic  products  at  190^,  leaTing 
ofaarooal  (Maimni^.  —  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  add  with  daskr 
green  colour,  and  m  dilate  add  wiHi  paler  colour  (Pelletier  &  Goricd). 
Winckler's  aridne  exhibits  this  coloration  only  when  impure. 

Aridne  is  nearly  insoluble  in  uwtfer,  but  easily  soluble  in  dilute 
addsy  forming  for  the  most  part  crystallisable  salts,  which  disserve 
even  in  weak  warm  alcohoL  The  salts  are  predpitated  by  caustic 
aJBoilis  and  their  carbonates  (Manzini).  The  predpitate  is  pulverolent» 
not  resinous  ( Winckler).  The  salts  are  predpitated  by  ammonia,  but 
a  portion  of  the  aridne  remains  dissolved  in  excess  of  ammonia,  from 
which  it  crystallises:  the  precipitate,  which  is  amorphous  at  first, 
likewise  becomes  crystalline  after  a  few  days.  The  salts  are  predpi* 
tated  by  iodide  of  potassium,  bidiloride  of  platinum,  chloride  of  gold, 
and  tannic  add  (Manzini). 

Su^hate  of  Aridne.  —  A.  Neutral  f  —  A  neutral  sohitron  of  aridiie 
in  ^ute  sulphuric  add  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  tremulous  j^Ji 
which  dries  up  to  ahomy  mass  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  again 
converted  into  a  jelly  by  boiling  water.  A  solution  of  the  salt  In 
alcohol  vields  silky  neecQes,  dull  according  to  Windder,  resembiing 
those  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  The  crystds  dissolve  in  warm  water 
[less  easily  than  sulphate  of  dnchonine,  more  easily  than  sulphate  ci 
quinine  (WincklerVl,  and  again  gelatinise  on  coolmg.  The  salt  is 
insoluble  in  ether  (JPelletier  £  Goriol).. 

6.  Add,  —  Flat  needles  (Pelletier);  crystals,  obtained  by  die- 
solving  aridne  in  a  ali^t  excess  of  sulphuric  add.  Does  not  lose 
wdght  at  210^  (Manzini).  The  solution  exhibits  a  blue  fiuoreaceiiioe 
(Winckler). 


46  C  ... 

2  N  ... 
28  H  ... 
10  o  ... 

2  SO' 


HaiuciDL 

276     ... 

....      6609    ... 

6659 

28    

5-69 

28    ...., 

5-69    ... 

6-07 

80    .... 

....      16-27 

80    

..-       16-26    ... 

16*68 

492    

....     100-00 

C«N«H»08^(H0,S0») 

Hydriodate  of  Aridne.  —  A  solution  of  aridne'  in  warm  dilute  add 
yields,  on  cooling,  lemon-yellow  needles,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
cold,  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol.  The  crystals  do  not  diange 
at  200'',  but  cake  together  at  220'',  and  melt  to  a  dark  mass  at  2^" 
(Manzini). 

at  120"*  Manzim. 

O^OTa^O*    894    75-48 

HI 128     24-52     2454 


C«N«H»0«,m  ....     622    10000 

Hydrochlorate  of  Aridne.  —  When  aricine  is  exposed  to  a  current  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  120%  100  parts  of  it  take  up  8*52  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  at.  =  9*26  parts  HCl).  The  mass  becomes  warm, 
without  meltinff,  assumes  a  yellow,  afterwards  dark-orange  colour, 
and  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  evaporated,  leaves  an  amorphous 
brown  gum.  —  A  solution  of  aricine  in  warm  aqueous  hydrochloric  add 
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yields,  on  cooling,  crystalB  Tviiich  loee  their  water  of  cryBtalliBation  in 
a  Tftcaum,  and  nothing  more  at  120^  (Manzini). 

at  130*.  Manzini. 

C«1PH«0«  394       ......      91-76 

Ha 86-6     8-24    8-88 

C«N«H»0«,Ha  ....    480-6 10000 

Chlorqplaim(Ue  of  Aricine,  —  Lemon-yellow  precipitate,  very  slightly 
Bolable  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  whidi  it  ciystalliees 
on  spontaneous  evaporation  (Manzini). 

C^N'H'W 894       66-67 

HOP 107-6    17-91 

Pt  96-7    16-42    le'Sl 

0«IPH«08,HCl,PtCP  600-2     10000 

Axicine  dissolves  in  alcohol  more  easily  than  cinchonine,  less  easily 
tlian  quinine  (Winckler).    It  is  soluble  in  eiher. 


AjfpencUx  to  Aricine. 

Paricin^. 
F.  L.  WmoiUER.    Bepert.  91,  145;  92,  29,  a&d  281;  N.  Bepert.  1, 

To  be  distingtiished  from  aiidne.  Discovered  by  Winckler  in 
1845  in  China  Jam  fusca  from  Para  (Wiggera,  404),  and  at  first 
mistaken  for  aricine  (p.  568),  but  afterwards  found  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent body. — It  occurs  also  in  a  bark  resembling  Cortex  cariboms 
[China  de  Para  rubra  f  (Kr.)]  (WinoWer,  Rq>€rt.  96,  341). 

Preparation.  The  finely  powdered  bark  is  exhausted  by  thrice  boil- 
ing it  with  three  times  its  weight  of  80  p.  c.  alcohol.  The  extracts  thus 
obtained  are  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  distUlation, 
and  the  residue  is  evaporated  to  (fryness,  triturated,  and  digested 
with  warm  hydrochloric  acid  containing  ^th  of  the  fuming  add,  which 
leaves  a  portion  undissdlved.  The  dissolved  paricine  is  predpitated 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  washed,  dried,  dissolvea  in  ether,  and  recovered 
from  the  solution  by  evaporation ;  then  dissolved  in  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  again  predpitated  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  portion  remaining  nndiMolTed  in  the  first  treatment 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  freed  from  a  red  oompoimd  by  heating  it  with 
aqueoiiB  carbonate  of  soda,  after  which  adds  take  up  more  paricine  m>m  the  residue, 
paricine  thus  obtained  leayes  a  slight  residue  when  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

Properties,  Yellow  amorphous  resinous  mass.  Hydrate  of  paricine^ 
containing  5*03  p.  c.  of  water,  predpitated  from  the  acid  solutions  by 
ammonia  or  alkalis,  forms  a  white,  very  loose  powd^.  Tastes  very 
bitter. 
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According  to  the  (preliminary)  analyses  of  Weidenbusch,  paricme 
is  represented  by  the  foramla  C^N'H^'O':  the  phosphate^  hydio- 
chlorate  and  chromate  contain,  in  combination  with  the  amount  of  paii- 
cine  represented  by  this  formula,  1  atom  of  acid  and  1  atom  of  crater. 
Paricine  is  coloured  greenish-yellow,  afterwards  a  fine  dark-green 
by  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4 ;  also  by  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  deoomposed 
by  the  latter  add. 

It  is  wetted  with  diflBculty  by  water,  and  dissolves  very  sligfatfy. 
—  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids  (more  slowly  after  diying),  forming 
colourless  or  yellow  amorphous  salts.  The  sulphate  and  hydrochlorato 
are  precipitated  from  their  neutral  solutions  by  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or 
sulpnuric  acid,  the  precipitates  being  soluble  iu  water. 

Phosphate  of  Paiicine,  —  Precipitated  from  the  hydrochlorate  by 
phosphate  of  soda.  Resembles  the  hydrate  (Winckler).  OontaiDB 
14-86  p.  c.  PO",  and  2-06  p.  c.  of  water  (Weidenbusch). 

Sulphate  of  Paricine.  —  A  solution  of  paricine  in  warm  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  firm  jelly,  which  dries  up  to  a 
brown,  translucent,  horny  mass,  turning  opaque  when  warmed, 
triturable  to  a  white  powder,  and  containing,  after  drying  at  100**, 
7*79  p.  c.  of  sulphuric  acid  (Winckler). 

Hydrochhraie  of  Paricine.  —  A  solution  of  paricine  m  bydrocbloric 
add  leaves  on  evaporation  a  colourless  friable  resin,  which,  accordiDg 
to  Weidenbusch,  contains  8*53  p.  c.  of  water. 

Chromate  of  Pandne.  —  Contains  2*8  p.  c  of  water,  and  16*4  p.  a 
of  chromic  acid  (Weidenbusch). 

Hydrochlorate  of  paricine  precipitates  mercuric  chloride  (Winckler)^ 
It  throws  down  a  yellowish-white  amorphous  precipitate  from  todomer^ 
curate  of  potassium  (Delffs). 

Chloroplatinate  of  PartctW.  —  Resembles  the  quinine- salt.  Bums 
vigorously  when  heated.  Contains  3  p.  c.  of  water,  and  15  to  16  p.  a 
of  platinum  (Winckler). 

Paricine  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ethtr. 


Brucine. 
C«N»ir-0*  =  C^N*BP*0*,H*. 

Pelletier  &  Caventou.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  12,  113;   J.  Pkarm.  i, 

529  ;  Schw.  28,  82;  Oilb.  63,  322;  Ann.  Chm.  Phys.  26,  58. 
Merck.    N.  Tr,  20,  1,  184. 
DuFLOS.    Schxo.  62,  68. 

LiEBiG.    Pogg.  21,  22,  and  487.  — u4n».  Phaarm.  26,  53 ;  29,  62. 
Regnault.    Ann.  Pharm.  26,  20 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  16,  267.  —  Ann.  PkarnL 

29,  59. 
Pelletier.     Ann.   Chim.  Phys.  63,   176;   Ann.  Pharm.  22,   121.—* 

J.  Pharm.  24,  159;  Ann.  Pharm.  29,  58;  J.  pr.  Chm.  14,  180.— 

Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  54,  186. 
Yarrentbapp  &  Wnx.    Ann.  Pharm.  89,  285. 
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DoLLFCBS.    Jnn.  Pharm.  65,  214 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1847  and  1848, 

629. 
SxBECKER.    Ann.  Pharm.  91,  76 ;  If.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  42,  366 ;  KoppU 

Jahresber.  1854,  520. 

Discovered  by  Pelletier  &  Gaventon  in  1819.  —  Oocars  in  the  bark 
of  Strychnos  Nux  vomica  and  in  false  angustora  bark ;  also,  together 
with  stiychnine,  in  Nux  vomica^  sparin^y  in  Ignatius'  beans  and  in 
Upas  Tieut^.  See  p.  480. — A  South  American  arrow  poison  from 
Guenia,  known  as  Cuba  longa^  contains  brucine,  but  no  strychnine 
(Pabn,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  11,  552). 

Preparaticyn.  1.  From  Nux  vomica.  —  In  the  preparation  of  strych- 
nine by  the  method  described  at  p.  480,  brucine  remains  dissolved, 
together  with  colouring  matter,  in  the  alcohol  of  34  p.  c.  employed,  and 
18  obtained  as  sulphate  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  a 
fi^Tup,  neutralising  with  cold  duute  smphuric  acid,  and  setting  the 
liquid  aside  for  some  days ;  the  salt  then  crystallises,  and  is  to  be 
separated  from  the  black  mother-liquor  by  pressing.  The  crystals  are 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal 
and  precipitated  by  ammonia,  which  throws  down  a  portion  of  the 
brudne,  tne  remainder  ciystallising  from  the  ammoniacal  liquid  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystaUisation 
from  boiling  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  (Coriol  &  Soubeiran,  N.  J.  Pharm.  45, 
231).  —  Tyittstein  {Dartidl.  und  Prujung^  215)  evaporates  the  alcoholic 
mother-liquor  of  strychnine  to  dryness  with  a  quantity  of  binoxalate 
of  potash  amounting  to  ■j'j^th  of  the  weight  of  the  nux  vomica  em- 
ployed, then  triturates  the  residue,  and  digests  it  for  two  days  with 
absolute  alcohol  at  0^.  The  undissolved  portion  is  again  washed  with 
ice-cold  absolute  alcohol  so  long  as  it  imparts  a  colour  thereto,  and  is 
then  dissolved  in  warm  water,  heated  to  volatilise  the  whole  of  the 
alcohol,  and  agitated  for  several  days  with  a  quantity  of  magnesia 
equal  to  -ri^th  of  the  weight  of  the  nux  vomica  employed.  The  pre- 
cipitate thereby  produced  is  collected  and  exhausted  with  90  p.  c. 
alcohol,  and  the  tincture  is  concentrated  and  placed  in  the  cold ;  the 
brucine  then  collects  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  after- 
wards crystallises.  In  this  way  10  pounds  of  nux  vomica  yield 
6  drachms  of  brudne  (Wittstein). 

2.  From  false  Angustura  hctrk. — The  bark  is  freed  from  fat  by 
ether,  and  boiled  repeatedly  with  alcohol ;  the  tincture  is  evaporated 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water ;  the  greater  part  of  the  colourinfi^ 
matter  is  predpitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the  liquid  is  filtered 
and  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  add ;  and  the  filtrate 
is  boiled  to  throw  down  a  little  stiychnine,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
magnesia  equal  to  -Mh  of  the  bark,  a^dn  filtered,  and  evaporated: 
a  granular  mass  of  brudne  then  remains,  together  with  colouring 
matter.  The  brucine  thus  obtained  is  converted  into  oxalate  by  the 
addition  of  oxalic  add,  and  the  salt  is  treated  with  ice-cold  absolute 
alcohol,  which  takes  up  colouring  matter.  The  remaining  pure  oxalate 
of  brucine  is  decomposed  by  evaporating  it  with  ms^nesia  and  water, 
and  the  diy  mass  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  and  the  tincture  evaporated 
to  orvstallisation  (Pelletier  &  Gaventon). 

The  hydrated  crystals  are  still  to  be  freed  from  water  by  heating. 
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Propertia.  Anlqrdrotis  brochie  meLte  a  lUtb  abore  IOC  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  brittle  wax  oa  oooliiig:.  See 
fintfaar  S^dratad  Brmeime, 

Very  small  quantities  of  brndne  cautious^  heated  on  platizLim 
foil  in  the  manner  described  under  strychnine  (p.  484),  yield  on  the 
si^rposed  glass  plate,  a  whitiah  deposit,  in  whkh  rotind  ^rttnnleB 
are  visible  under  a  magnifying  power  of  80  diameten ;  but  if  the 
brucine  is  too  strongly  heated,  fatty  drops  also  make  their  appearanee. 
On  addition  of  water,  the  granules  ooUect  in  denser  groups  ^withost 
beoooung  crystalline :  aqueous  ammonia  likewise  produces  no  crystsb 
but  unites  the  granules  in  deep-yellow  oily  drops.  Strong  nitric  acid 
colours  the  granules  deep  orange-yellow ;  dilute  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
or  sulphuric  acid  produces  Gxystailloe  formations  which  n4>idiy  dis- 
appear. Dilute  chromic  acid  dissolves  the  granules  only  sloiw-ly  and 
incompletely,  but  produces  dark-yellow  prisms  and  stars  at  the  edgw 
of  the  naicroscopic  drops  (Helwig,  AmoL  Zeitsckr.  8,  49). 

DvmiM  k 

PdletiaR.      IdeU^.  BflgModt.  Sttlin^  Stndna 

46  C fTB  ....    WOO  ...,    74U  ^     09*90  ....    09-9S  ....  09*88  ^-.  ^09 

8 N 28  ....      7-10  ..-      7-22  .,..      6-07  ....      707 

26  H 28  ....      6  64  ....      6  62  ^      0-66  ....      6  77  ..«    0^  ^     fi^ 

8  O  « 64  ...,     16-26  ....    12 16  ....    18  S7  ....    16*21 

C«»*H*0»  ...  894  ....  100*00  ...  100*00  ...  10009  ....  100*00 

The  sboye  formula  was  establiahed  by  Ragnaiilt  and  Dollfag.  BarEar  formnlc : 
C»«NH'»0»  (Dumae  &  Pelletier);  CtoH:»0«,  afterwards  C*'R*HWO»  (I<ie<nd; 
C^N^H^C  (Begnault);  C^lPWHy  (Vaireutrapp  4  WiU).  —  laoune  Witt 
aridue  (p.  668). 

JDicon^fomticm.    1.  Brucme  heai$i  above  its  meltmg  point  yields 
Cdmbnstible  gas  and  a  very  little  carbonic  add,  t(^ther  with  water, 
acetic  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  empvreumatic  oil,  but  no  afamonia 
(Pelletier  and  Gaventou).  —  2.  When  malted  on  p4atinum-foil  and  then 
BKire  stpongly  heated,  it  take^firt^  and  leaves  abulky,  easOy  combustible 
cinder  (Merck). — ^  In  the  decomposition  of  its  salts  by  eleetrol^Mj 
there  appears  at  the  positive  pole  the  red  colour  which  is  fikewise  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  add  (Pelletier  &  Couerbe).   it  befaarea  in  the 
Hme  way  as  morphine  (zri,  426)  ^BOaMweti  k  Boohleder).  —  4.  It   forms   a 
peculiar  compound  with  iodine  (eee  below).  —  Bromine  forms   with  it 
bromobrucine  (Laurent).    Bromine- water  produ(5e8  a  brown  predpitate 
in  aqueous  brucine  (Doflos).  — 5^  Chlerim  gae  passed  into  water  in 
which  brucine  is  suspended  dissolves  the  bnidne,  forming  a  yellow 
neutral  hauid  which  turns  add  and  assumes  a  rose-red  to  blood-red 
colour,  and  afterwards  loses  its  colour  and  deposits  a  small  quaatitv 
of  yellowish  flocks*    When  neutralised  with  ammonia  and  evaparated, 
it  leaves  sal-ammoniac,  coloured  red;  from  the  blood-red  solution 
ammonia  throws  down  an  amorphous,  Mtter,  non-poisonous  resixu 
Aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  Imidne  is  likewise  coloured  by  chlorine, 
without  forming  an  insoluble  product,  as  is  the  case  with  strydmine 
(Pelletier),  so  that  traces  of  strychnine  may  be  detected  in  brucine  by 
tiie  cloudiness  produced  on  passing  chlorine  into  the  solution  for  ten 
minutes  (Lepage,  «7.  Pharm,  26,  140).     Ohlorine-wator  colours  solu- 
tions of  brucine-salts  a  fine  pide-red,  which  is  changed  to  yellowish* 
brown  by  ammonia. 
6.  Brucine  is  not  coloured  by  cold  ail  of  vitriol,  but  assumes  a  yellow 
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,  coknir  with  the  hot  liqnid  (Eerating*;   Oay,  AnaL  Zeitsehr.    I,  92^. 

I  See  belew.  —  7.  On  boiling  a  strong  sdiition  of  the  hydrochlorate  witk 

nitriU  of  potash^  it  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  gas  burning  with  A 
i         gteen-edged  flaine  (A«  W.  HpfmaTJ-a^  Antu  Pharm.  75,  868). 

\  8.  Bradne  assumes  a  dark-red  colour  when  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr« 

^  1-4  is  poured  upon  it  (Pelletier  &  Caventou),  becoming  hot  and  dis8olv-< 

'  ing,  with  evolution  of  combustible  gas,  the  residue  solidifies,   on 

^  cooling,  to  an  orange-coloured  mass,  from  separation  of  cacothelina 

\  (Gerhardt).    When  the  cacotheline  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 

;  with  the  nitric  acid  motiier-liquor  for  a  few  hours,  it  is  converted  into 

'  another  chrome-yellow  body,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  explodes 

:  when  heated  (Gerhardt).  —  The  gas  evolved  is  a  mirture  of  nitrite  of 

'  methyl  (1  atom  of  which  is  produced  from  1  atom  of  brudne),  nitiio 

^  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid,  the  last  being  formed  from  oxalic  acid,  wfaidi 

^  occurs,  together  with  cacotheline,  in  the  residue.    In  this  reaction 

1  atom  of  brudne  yields  4  atoms  of  caibon  in  the  form  of  oxalic  or 

carbonic  add: 
i 

C*WH«H>»+5FC)«H-<FN<H»H>»+0qSTO,5O»+CHH»O«+  (Str^. 

Bruoine.  Oaootheline.      Methylic       Oxalic 

nitrite.  aoid. 

Qerhardt  regarded  the  combustible  ms  as  nitrite  of  ethyl,  free  from  nitric  oxide 
and  carbonic  acid;  and  according  to  Iiaurent^  the  j;as  aoeB  not  contain  carbonic 
r  add.    Liebig,  by  warming  the  mixture  of  acid  ana  bruoine,  obtained,  instead  of 

I  nitrite  of  methyl,  a  liquid  condensable  in  a  freesing-mixture,  boiling  at  70*  to  75% 

not  miscible  with  water,  and  heayier  than  dilute  nitric  acid  :  according  to  Streoker 
this  bod^  is  probably  nitrate  of  methyl  obtained  by  the  employment  of  more  dilute 
nitric  acid.  Xaurent  condensed  the  gas  obtained  firom  brucine  and  nitric  acid  to  a 
liquid  which  distilled  at  10*  to  16*,  burned  with  flame,  evolTing  nitrous  fixmes,  and 
contained  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  same  proportion  as  nitrite  of  ethyL  This 
body  was  perhaps  a  mixture  of  nitrite  and  nitrate  of  methyl  (Kr.).  See  Liebig 
{Ann.  Fkntm.  67,  94,  and  58,  234)  and  Gterhardt,  Laurent,  and  Bosengarten,  in  the 
memoirs  referred  to  under  cacotheline  (p.  868). 

,  The  fine  red  solution  of  brucine  in  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  decolorised 

by  hydrosulphuric  add,  sulphurous  acid,  or  protochloride  of  tin;  it 

\  turns  yellow  on  warming  or  on  further  addition  of  nitric  acid,  where- 

j  upon  protochloride  of  tin  [and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  (Presenius)] 

immediately  produces  a  splendid  yiolet  coloration  and  precipitate 
(Pelletier  &  Caventou).  Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  brucine,  with 
considerable  intumescence,  forming  a  red  solution:   nitric  acid  of 

I  sp.  gr.  1-2  dissolves  it  with  gradually  deepening  brown-red  colour 

(Duflos). 

When  a  layer  of  a  solution  of  brucine  in  1,000  parts  of  water  is 
placed  upon  an  equal  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol,  there  is  formed,  in  presence 
of  traces  of  nitric  acid,  a  rose-red  zone  whish  quickly  changes  to 
yellow  at  the  lower  edge.  This  reaction  may  be  employed  for  the 
detection  of  very  small  quantities  oi  nitric  acid  (Kersting,  Ann. 
Pharm.  125,  254).  —  Brucine  covered  with  oil  of  vitriol  containing 
nitric  acid,  prepared  as  described  at  p.  141,  vol.  xvi,  is  coloured  a 
transient  red,  changing  to  yellow;  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
water  hastens  the  formation  of  the  yellow  colour.  The  solution  is 
again  turned  red,  afterwards  yellow  by  the  addition  of  particles  of 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  assumes  a  golden  yellow  colour  when  nearly 
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neatralized  or  when  sapersatnrated  with  ammonia  (J.  Erdmann,  Am. 
Phann.  120, 188).  Bmcine  prepared  from  nux  vomica  is  coloared  roae- 
tedy  orange,  and  olive-green  by  oil  of  vitrol  (containing  nitric  add  f): 
bmcine  from  false  angostora  bark  exhibits  porer  colours  wiiidi 
change,  not  to  green  but  to  deep*yellow  (Merck).  Other  oxidising 
bodies  (see  xvi,  141),  added  to  &e  salphuric  acid  solution,  pro- 
dnoe  a  red  coloration  in  the  same  way  as  nitric  acid  (Lefort^  Bet, 
seient.  16,  355).  Pennanganate  of  potash  coloors  the  solution  in 
snlphuric  add  red,  brown,  orance,  and  yellow  (Ouy);  chromate  of 
potash  oolonrs  it  dark-green,  with  evolution  of  gas ;  peroxide  of  lead 
produces  no  effect  (Kegel,  N.  Br.  Arch.  58,  279). 

9.  When  1  part  of  crystallised  brudne  is  carefully  heated  with  10 
pai-ts  of  water,  4^  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol^  and  oxide  of  mcmgcme^e^  an 
evolution  of  in^ammable  vapours,  probably  of  methyl-alcohol,  takes 
place,  attended  with  frothing  of  the  mass.  Peroxide  of  lead,  mer- 
curic oxide,  and  chromate  of  potash,  employed  instead  of  oxide  of 
manganese,  act  in  the  same  way,  but  on  warming  1  part  of  brudne 
with  bichromate  of  potash,  2  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  J  parts  of 
water,  carbonic  and  formic  acids  are  also  produced  (Baumert,  Aim. 
Phwrm.  70,  337). 

The  volatile  product  poeseues  the  following  propertioB.  It  has  a  suffoeatiBg 
odour,  and  like  the  product  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  bmeine,  is 
eolourlesfl,  oilj,  easily  inflammable,  and  buma  with  a  blue,  slightly  luminoos  flune 
(Liebig,  Amn,  Fharm.  65, 114).  It  reduces  nitrate  of  silyer,  but  is  not  nSectedlj 
potash-ley,  and  is,  therefore,  firee  from  aldehyde  (Bosengarten,  Ann.  Pkarm.  GS, 
114).  YHien  freed  from  formic  add  by  rectification  over  chalk,  and  dehydrated  as 
far  as  possible,  without  warming,  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and  afterwards  by  chloride 
of  calcium,  it  forms  a  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  which  has  an  aromatic  odour, 
bums  with  blue  flame,  and  throws  down  metallic  silver  when  boiled  with  nitrate  oC 
Bilver  and  baryta-water,  yielding  a  volatile  acid  in  combination  with  baiyta.  It  has 
the  following  composition  :— 

Baumert.  Mendc 

a.  h.  a.  ft. 

2C   12    ....      87-6    ....      83-85    ....      8116    ....      846    ....       87-8 

4H  4    ...,      12-5    ....      12-86    ....      12-41    ....      122    ....       12-4 

2  0   16    ....      50-0    ....      53-79    ....      56-44    ....      53-8    ....       49*8 

0»HK)»     ....    82    ....    100-0    ....    100-00    ....    100*00    ....    1000    ....     10(H> 

a  was  rectified  once,  h  twice,  over  chloride  of  calcium.  The  body  is,  thexefoora^ 
methylic  alcohol,  not  qmte  free  from  water. 

10.  Brucine,  acted  upon  hy  peroxide  ofleadsiXid  dilute  sulphuric  acid^ 
yields  a  brown  amorphous  body,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  a  black,  or 
in  thin  layers,  red,  amorphous  body,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  both  of 
which  are  coloured  red  or  yellowish-red  by  strong  nitric  acid  and  by 
oil  of  vitriol  (E.  Marchand,  N.  J.  Pharm.  4,  28 ;  J.  Chim.  mid,  20, 
867). 

11.  Brucine  forms  derivatives  with  iodide  of  methyl  (StahlschmidtY 
iodide  of  ethyl  (Gunning),  and  bibromide  of  ethylene  (Schad).  — 12.  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar,  or  by  pntsre- 
faction  (Lsux)cque  &  Thibierge,  J.  Chim.  med.  18,  689). 

Combinations. -^  A.  With  Water.  1.  Hydrated  Brucine.  —  Crystal* 
lises  on  slowly  evaporating  an  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  water  in 
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transparent  oblique  four-sided  prisms  (Pelletier  &  Caventou),  or  in 
radiated  groups  of  needles  (Merck).  By  rapid  evaporation  pearly 
laminsB,  resembling  boracic  acid,  are  obtained  (Pelletier  &  Caventou). 
—  Has  a  powerful  and  persistent  bitter  taste.  Poisonous,  though  less 
so  than  strychnine.  —  Rotates  a  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  left ;  [a^r 
in  transparent  crystals  =  61'27*,  in  slightly  effloresced  crystals  = 
64*48**,  both  in  alcoholic  solution ;  in  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  the 
rotation  is  only  =  13*97*',  but  it  is  restored  to  the  original  amount  by 
ammonia  (Bouchardat,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  9,  213). 

Brucine  gives  off  the  whole  of  its  water  of  crystallisation  in  a 
vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol  (Strecker),  or  when  heated  to  180%  or  till  it 
melts,  forming  anhydrous  brucine. 


8  HO 

Crysialt, 
72    .... 

E 
84-65 
16-46    .... 

Yarrcntnipp 
egnault.        Liebig.        &  WUl. 

16-46    ....    16-66    ....    14-60 

Or 

46  0    

8oq 466    .... 

Crystals, 
276    .. 

100-00 

59-22 

601 
7-29 

27-48 

Varreiitrapp 
Regnault,       &  WiU. 
5900 

2N  

28    . 

84  H  

34    . 

7*29 

16  O    

128    . 

C«N»H«0«  +  8aq 466    . 

100-00 

Aocording  to  Pelletier  k  Dumas,  bracine  crjstalliBed  from  water  containB  18*5 
p.  0.,  whilst  that  crystallised  from  alcohol  contains  18*6  p.  c,  of  water  of  crystal- 
lisation. 

2.  Aqueous  solution.  —  Brucine  dissolves  In  850  parts  of  cold,  and 
in  500  parts  of  boiling  water  (Pelletier  &  Caventou) ;  in  768  parts  of 
water  at  18'75''  (Abl).  Crystallised  brucine  dissolves  in  820  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  150  parts  of  boiling  water  (Duflos). 

Brucine  is  insoluble  in  ammonia-water  (Merck):  potash  and  am- 
monia render  it  less  soluble  in  water.  It  is  precipitated  from  its 
aqueous  solution  by  potash-ley  immediately,  and  by  carbonate  of 
potash  on  standing  for  a  short  time  (Duflos). 

B.  With  Iodine.  —  Tincture  of  iodine  throws  down  from  brucine- 
Sftlts  a  dense  kermes-brown  or  chocolate-brown  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  to  a  pale-brown  liquid  when  heated  (Simon,  Repert.  65,  194 ; 
V.  Planta).  The  orange-biX)wn  precipitate  produced  by  biniodide  of 
potassium  in  solutions  of  acetate  of  brucine,  even  when  dilute,  dis- 
solves in  caustic  potash,  but  not  in  acetic  add  (Wormley). 

A,  With  \\  atoms  of  Iodine.  —  Brown  precipitate,  tlirown  down 
from  cold  alcoholic  brucine  by  tincture  of  iodine,  not  in  excess  (Pelle- 
tier).   According  to  Begnault  it  crystallises  in  laminaB. 


\  C^«HW« 788 

S  I 381 


Pelletier. 
67-41 
8259    83-41 


2  C*WH»0»,3I ....    1169    10000 

B.  With  3  atoms  of  Iodine,  —  Bnicino  turns  brown  when  triturated 
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with  iodine  and  water,  and  forms,  on  boiling,  a  soft  resin,  which  gira 
up  only  traces  to  water,  dissolves  completely  in  boiling  alcohol,  fonniag 
a  solution  which  deposits  iodobrucine  as  a  brown  powder  on  cooHsig. 
and  afterwards  yields  white  crystals  of  hydriodate  of  brucine.  —  Iodo- 
brucine turns  red  with  strong  nitric  add  and  with  nitrate  of  ailvia 
(Pelletier).  According  to  Regnault^  this  compound  likewise  crystalfiss 
inlaminse. 

Pelletier.         Begiuralt. 

46  C    276    36-62    8614 

2N   28 3-62 

26  H  26    3-35    ^      3-55 

8  0    64    8-26 

3  1 381     49-16    4560 

C^N2H»0^3I   ....    775    10000 

C.  With  Acids.  —  Brucine  neutralises  acids  completely,  forming  very 
bitter,  generally  crystallisable  salts.  From  aqueous  solutions  of  bna- 
cine-salts,  the  alkalis,  magnesia,  morphine,  and  strychnine  throw  dowm 
the  brucine  by  combining  with  the  acid.  The  precipitate  produced  br 
caustic  potash  and  its  carbonate  is  dense,  pulverulent,  and  insoluble  m 
excess  of  the  precipitant :  it  is  converted,  by  combining  with  ^water, 
into  concentrically  arranged  needles,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Am- 
monia throws  down  oily  drops,  which  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  ammonia 
added  at  the  same  time,  and  crystallise  from  the  solution  in  needles: 
the  oily  drops  are  likewise  rapidly  converted  into  needles  (Fresenius). 
When  the  addition  of  ammonia  produces  an  evolution  of  heat,  the 
brucine  is  thrown  down  as  an  oil,  which  in  a  day  or  two  takes  up 
water  and  becomes  crystalline  (Pelletier  &  Caventou).  Bicarbonate  d 
soda  produces  in  solutions  of  brucine-salts,  after  standing  for  some 
time,  a  deposit  of  needles,  which  are  insoluble  in  excess  of  file  precipi- 
tant, but  dissolve  in  the  carbonic  add  set  free  on  adding  to  the  liquid 
a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  insuflScient  to  decompose  the  whole  of 
the  carbouate.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  throws  down  larger  crystals  from 
acid  solutions,  but  only  when  the  carbonic  acid  begins  to  escape 
(Fresenius).  A  solution  of  brucine  in  200  to  500  parts  of  water  con; 
taining  tartaric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  alkaline  bicarbonatee  after 
addition  of  tartaric  acid  (Oppermann). 

Carbonate  of  Brucine. —  Hie  very  easily  formed  solution  of  brucine 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid  deposits  crystals  free  from  carbonic 
acid,  having  a  pearly  lustre  and  arranged  in  long  feathery  f<MTDs. 
Alkaline  carbonates  added  tS  brucine-salts  likewise  precipitate  brucine 
free  from  carbonic  acid  (Langlois,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhya.  48,  502 1  Ann. 
Phann.  100,  874). 

Phosphate  of  Bmcine,  —  Aqueous  phosphoric  acid  neutralisod  with 
brucine  does  not  yield  crystals  when  evaporated :  in  presence  of  an 
excess  of  acid,  the  solution  very  easily  yields  large  rectangular  tables, 
the  ends  of  which  are  formed  by  truncation-faces ;  the  crystals  are 
slightly  efflorescent  in  dry  air  and  easily  soluble  in  water  (Pelletier  k 
Caventou).  —  Phosphate  of  soda  produces  no  precipitate  in  nitrate  of 
brucine;  it  produces  slight  flocks  in  the  sulphate,  and  throws  down  long 
thin  needles  from  the  hydrochlorate  after  12  hours  or  more  (v.  Planta). 

By  concentrating  and  cooling  a  solution  of  brucine  in  aqueous 
phosphoric  acid,  Anderson  {Ann.  Pkarm,  66,  58)  obtained  short  thick 
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prisms  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  melt  in  their  water  of  crystaUisa- 
^^  tion  at  100"*,  and  solidify  to  a  resinous  mass  on  cooling.  They 
***        dissolve  in  all  proportions  in  hot  and  somewhat  freely  in  cold  water. 
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By  digesting  aqueous  monosodic  phosphate  with  hructne^  short  thick 
prisms  of  a  double  salt  having  the  formula  C*'N'H"«(y,NaO,2HO,PO« 
are  obtained  (Anderson). 

Ht/posulphite  of  Brucxne,  —  Formed  in  a  mixture  of  brucine,  hydro- 

^:  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  alcohol  on  standing  in  the  air.  —  Prismatic 

needles  which  lose  1-79  p.c.  of  water  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol: 

(1  at.  =  1-8  p.  c.  nO).    Dissolves  in  105  parts  of  cold  water  (How, 

j;.:  Phai-m.  Cenfr.  1855,  95). 

^  In  a  vacuum,  .  How. 

^  4^C  276    66  67    56  68 

it:  2N  28    5-74 

W  81 H 81     6  36    6-58 

,  15  O  120    24-66 

I,  2  8 32    6-57 

fcr  C^NSH^O'.nCS'Oa  +  4aq    ....    487    100  00 

Sulphate  of  Brucine.  —  A.    KevtraL     Long,  apparently  four-sided 
very  bitter  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol  (Pelletier  &  Caventou).     Loses  at  ISC'*,  12  p.c.  (Regnault), 
*:^  12-33  p.  c.  of  water  (Varrentrapp  &  Will)  (7  at.  =  12-25  p.c.  HO). 

^ '  Varrentrapp 

tf  Dried,  Regnanlt.  A  WiU. 

,1?                    46  C 276  62-30  6186 

2N 28  6-32  6-88 

27  H 27  609  608 

90 72  16-25  16-45 

S0» 40  9-04  8-78    8-87 


C«X211»0«,H0,S0»    ....    443    10000    10000 

Tlie  air-dried  Bait  contains  64*14  p.c.  C,  and  6*62  H.  (Liebig)  (calc.  64*54 
p.  c.  C,  6-71  H.). 

B.  Acid.  — On  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
the  neutral  salt,  large  crystals  are  rapidly  formed  from  which  ether 
takes  up  the  excess  of  acid  not  required  for  the  formation  of  the  acid 
salt  (Pelletier  &  Caventou). 

Periodate  of  Brucine.  —  Obtained  from  peribdic  acid  and  alcoholic 
bnicine.  Fine  colourless  needles  producing  a  faint  explosion  when 
heated  (Langlois,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  rhys.  34,  278).  Dissolves  easily  in 
water  and  alcohol,  forming  solutions  which  undergo  alteration  in  the 
air  (Bodeker,  Ann.  Phann.  71,  04). 
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lodate  of  Brueine. — Iodic  add  and  iodate  of  potash  prodace 
neither  coloration  nor  precipitate  in  aqueous  brucine-sahs  (Simon  ;  r. 
Planta).  The  colourless  salt  obtained  by  neutralising  aqueous  iodic 
acid  with  brueine  breaks  up  on  evaporation  into  opaque  silky  crystals 
of  a  basic  salt  and  hard  four-sided  prisms  of  an  acid  salt  (Pelletier). 
Bj  dissolving  brueine  in  iodic  acid  SeruUas  (Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  46,  274)  obtained  a 
red  liquid  which  did  not  yield  distinct  crystals,  according  to  Pelletier,  because  he 
employed  an  excess  of  acid. 

Hydriodate  of  Bmcine.  —  Iodide  of  potassium  throws  down  from 
solutions  of  acetate  of  brueine  [containing  y^th  or  more  of  the  salt 
(Wormley)]  a  crystalline  precipitate  which  after  washing  with  water 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  silky  needles,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of 
ammonia* water  (Merck).  Iodide  of  potassium  throws  down  from  the 
hydrochlorate  or  nitrate,  needles  or  laminae,  and  from  the  sulphate,  hard 
prisms  (v.  Planta).  —  Transparent,  four-cornered  laminae,  or  very  short 
prisms  obtained  from  iodide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  brueine,  or 
by  neutralising  hydriodic  acid  with  brueine.  Dissolves  more  freely  in 
alcohol  than  in  water  (Pelletier). 
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27  H 
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27    
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Perchlorate  of  Brueine,  —  Pale-yellow  shining  prisms,  obtained  by 
neutralising  dilute  aqueous  perchloric  acid  witli  brueine.  The  crystals 
give  off  5*4  p.  c.  water  at  170°,  and  detonate  when  more  strongly 
heated.  —  Dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  less 
freely  than  the  corresponding  strychnine-salt  in  the  hot  liquids 
(Bodeker,  Arm.  Pharm,  71,  62 ;  Kopp'a  Jahresber.  1849,  382). 

Chlorate  of  Brueine.  —  Chlorate  of  potash  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of 
brueine  (Simon).  By  dissolving  brueine  in  warm  aqueous  chloric  acid,  a 
red  liquid  is  obtained,  which  deposits  transparent  rhombohedrons 
resembling  calc*spar.  The  crystals  may  be  obtained  free  from  colour 
by  recrvstallisation.  Explodes  when  heated.  Dissolves  less  easily  in 
water  than  chlorate  of  strychnine  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim,  Phya.  45,  280). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Brueine,  — 100  parts  of  dry  brueine  take  up  13*06 
parts  of  hydrochloric  add  gas,  and  form  a  mass  soluble  without  residue 
m  water  (Liebig) ;  at  a  temperature  of  130®,  however,  only  9*29  parts 
of  hydrochloric*^  acid  are  retained  (Regnault)  (calc.  9*26  parts  HCl). — 
By  dissolving  brueine  in  warm  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  four-sided 
obliquely  truncated  prisms  and  needles  [small  tufts  of  needles  (Reg- 
nault)] are  obtained  on  cooling  (Pelletier  &  Caventou).  The  salt  is 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  very  easily  in  water  (Pelletier  & 
Caventou).    It  dissolves  freely  in  warm  creosote  (Reichenbach). 
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HydrofiuaU  ofBrucine.  —  A  Bolution  of  brucine  in  warm,  moderately 
strong  hydrofluoric  add  yields  on  cooling,  small,  colourless,  right 
rhombic  prisms,  which  give  off  8'84  p.  c.  of  water  at  100**.  —  The  salt 
dissolves  in  water,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  (Elderhorst,  Ann.  Pharm.  74,  79 ;  Kopp*B 
Jahresber.  1850,  432). 

Nitrate  of  Brucine.  —  A  neutral  solution  of  brucine  in  nitric  add 
yields  on  evaporation  an  amorphous  gum;  an  acid  solution  readily 
vields  large,  hard  four-sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits.  When 
heated  the  salt  turns  red  and  black,  and  then  takes  fire  with  slight 
explosion  (Pelletier  &  Caventou).  —  Loses  7*23  p.  c.  of  water  at  ISO** 
(Regnault)  (4  at.  =  7-32  p.  c.  HO). 

Begxuralt. 
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Phosphantimonic  acid  (xiv,  227)  throws  down  from  aqueous  hydro- 
chlorate  of  brucine,  even  in  dilute  solutions,  a  fine  rose-red  predpitate, 
which  dissolves  when  heated,  and  reappears  on  cooling,  the  hquid 
then  acquii-ing  a  deep  crimson  colour  (F.  Schulze,  Ann.  Pharm.  109, 
179).  —  Phoapkoitiolyhdic  acid  (xiii,  164)  throws  down  ochre-yellow 
flocks  (Sonnenschein) ;  an  orange-yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  but  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia  with  yellowish-green  colour, 
turning  brown  on  boiling,  and  also  in  alkalis  (Trapp,  Eum.  Pharm. 
Zeitschr.  2,  1 ;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1863,  702). 

Chromate  of  Brucine.  —  The  neutral  and  acid  chromate  of  potash 
throw  down  from  acetate  of  brucine  (even  from  solutions  containing 
only  T?Anr^^  ^^  ^^^  alkaloid)  yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid 
(Wormley).  Neutral  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  brucine  yield 
small,  pale-yellow  prisms,  of  a  neutral  salt,  which  reddens  in  sunshine. 
Chromic  acid  and  brucine  form  micaceous  crystals  of  an  acid  salt,  easily 
decomposed  by  light  (Andre,  N.  J.  Pharm.  41,  841 ;  Zeitschr.  Ch. 
P/tarm,  5,  651).  —  Much  more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  the  cor- 
responding strychnine-salts  (Horsley). 

Brucine  partly  decomposes  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  forming 
double  salts  (Pelletier  &  Caventou).  —  Sulphate  of  brudne  does  not 
combme  with  ferric  sulphate  to  form  a  double  salt  (Will,  Ann.  Pharm. 
42,  111). 

lodomercurate  of  potassium  throws  down  from  brucine-salts,  a  white 
or  yellow  powder,  which  quickly  cakes  together  in  curdy  masses,  not 
perceptibly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (v.  Plantfi ;  D3ffs).  Brucine, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  mercuric  chloride  yield  a  double  compound, 
corresponding  to  that  obtained  with  strychnine  (p.  497),  somewhat 
soluble  in  water  (Groves). 

Chloromercurate  of  Brucine.  —  Mercuric  chloride  throws  down  from 
hydrochloratc  of  brucine  (from  the  sulphate  or  nitrate  only  after  addi- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium)  a  dense,  opaque  precipitate,  which  turns 
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granul&r  ou  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  sal-ainmoniac  (v.  Planta). 
The  previously  acid  solution  is  neutral  after  precipitation  with  mercuric 
chloride  (Caillot,  Ann.  Ghim.  Phys.  42,  266).  Concentrated  alcoholic 
solutions  of  mercuric  chloride  and  hydi-ochlorate  of  brudne  yield  small 
vneedles,  which  dissolve  when  warmed  with  more  alcohol  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  are  deposited  again  on  cooling  (Hinterberger,  AtM^ 
Pharm.  82,  311). 

at  lOO*.                                   Hinterberger. 
46  0   276       39-36    39-81 

2  M"   28 8-99 

27  H  27       8-85    400 

2Hg 200       28-52    27*84 

3  a  106-5    1516 

8  O    :. 64       •912 

0«.N2H»O»,HCl  +  2HgCl  ....    701-5    100-00 

Terchloride  of  gold  forms  with  brucine-salts  a  brownish-yellow  preci- 
pitate (Merck).  The  precipitate  is  reddish  grey-brown,  and  not  per- 
ceptibly soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (v.  Planta).  It  is  yellow  and 
amorphous,  and  perceptible  in  a  solution  containing  only  ^^^i^^th  of 
bi-ucine  (Wormley). 

ChloroplatincUe  of  Brucine.  Bichloride  of  platinum  throws  down 
from  hydrochlorate  of  brucine,  a  dense  yellow  granular  precipitate,  not 
perceptibly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (Robinet ;  v.  Planta).  The  pale- 
yellow  amorphous  precipitate  thrown  down  from  acetate  of  brucine 
quickly  becomes  crystallme  (Wormley).  —  Yellow  crystalline  powder, 
verv  spai-ingly  soluble  in  cold  water  (Liebig).  It  is  decomposed  by 
prolonged  boiling  with  water  (Anderson,  Ann.  Pharm,  96,  205), 
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Yarrentrapp 

Liebig. 

&Will. 

mean. 

mean. 

C«N»H»08  

..    894       .... 

....      66-66 

HCLCl*  

..    107-6    .... 

....      17-91 

Pt   

..      98-7    .... 

....      16-43    ... 

....     16-16 

16-52 

0«N«JaPH)»,H01,PtCl«    . 

..    600-2    .... 

....    10000 

Chloride  of  iridium  and  sodium  throws  down  from  bmcine-salta  an 
ochre-yellow  or  red-brown  precipitate  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(v.  Planta). 

HydroferrocyanaU  of  Brucine,  —  Shining  needles,  obtained  from 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  brucme  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  corresponding  strychnine  salt  A.  (p.  449).  Alcoholic  hydro- 
ferrocyanic  add  throws  down  from  alcoholic  brucine,  an  amorphous, 
white,  acid  precipitate,  resembling  the  compound  B  obtained  from  1 
atom  of  strychnine  and  2  atoms  of  cyanide  of  iron. — The  needles 
deposit  a  blue  precipitate  when  boiled  with  water  (Brandis,  Ann, 
Pharm,  66,  266), 


98  0    

7  N  

Needles,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium, 

588     61-37     .... 

98    10  72 

Brandis. 
mean, 
...    64-22 

56  n 

56    6-11    .... 

...      C-52 

18  0  

^     144    15-74 

Pe 

28     306 

2(CH«N«H»0 

»,UCj),FeCy  +  2UO ....     911.    10000 

BRUCINE*  583 

HydroferricycMote  ofBrucine,  — Perricyanide  of  potassium  produces 
in  hydrochlorate  of  bruciue,  on  staudlng  for  some  time,  crystals  which 
turn  blue  in  a  vacuum  (DoUf uss).  —  Dark-yellow  salt,  resembling  iu 
other  respects  the  corresponding  strychnine-salt  (p.  500)  (Brandis). 

Platinoht/drocyanate  ofBrucine.  —  Six-sided  rhombic  tables,  obtained 
from  platinocyanide  of  potassium  and  brucine-salts  (Delffs,  if.  Jaihrh. 
Fharm.  21,  31). 

Hydro^ulphocifonate  ofBrucine,  —  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  throws 
down  from  acetate  of  brucine  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  slowly 
disappears  on  heating  (0.  Henry,  /.  Pharm,  24,  149).  The  precipitate 
thrown  down  from  hydrochlorate  of  brucine  is  granular ;  nitrate  and 
sulphate  of  brucine  yield  laminsB  and  tables  (v.  Planta).  Sulpho- 
cyanide of  potassium  throws  down  from  dilute  hydrochlorate  of 
brucine,  tufts  of  microscopic,  very  thin  needles  (Anderson,  N.  J, 
Phann.  13,  443).  The  crystals  dissolve  easily  in  pure  water,  and  very 
easily  in  alcohol  after  pouring  off  the  mother-liquor,  in  which  they  are 
nearly  insoluble  on  account  of  the  presence  of  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium (Lepage,  J.  Pharm.  26,  140). — On  neutralising  a  solution  of 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  not  too  dilute,  with  alcoholic  brucine,  trans- 
parent laminae,  are  obtained,  which  do  not  lose  weight  or  melt  at  lOO'*, 
and  are  moderately  soluble  in  water  (Dollfuss). 


48  0  

3N 

27  H 

288     

42     

27    

..      68-57    ... 

9-27 

6-96    ... 
...        706 
...      14-14 

Dollfuss. 
63-23 

613 

ss  

82    

8  0  

64    

O^N'H^WjCPNHS*     ....    453    10000 

The  salt  contains  12*90  p.  c.  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  (calo.  13*02  p.  c.) 
(Dollfuss). 

Oxalate  of  brucine  crystallises  in  long  needles,  especially  in  presence 
of  excess  of  acid.  —  Acetate  of  brucine  is  very  easily  soluble,  and  not 
crystallisable  (Pelletier  &  Caventou).  —  Neutral  lactate  of  brucine  dis- 
solves brucine  (Coriol,  /.  Scienc.  Phys.  3,  247). 

Tartrate  of  Brucine,  —  See  p.  216.  By  dissolving  tartaric  or  anti- 
tartaric  acid,  together  with  1  or  2  atoms  of  brucine,  in  water  or  alcohol, 
four  different  salts  are  obtained. 

A.  Dextrotartrate  of  Brucine,  —  a.  Semi-acid, — This  salt  is  imme- 
diately deposited,  in  laminee,  on  mixing  2  atoms  of  alcoholic  brucine 
with  1  atom  of  alcoholic  tartaric  acid.  The  crystals  when  prepai-ed 
with  95  p.  c.  alcohol,  contain  11  atoms  of  water.  They  lose  9*2  per 
cent,  of  water  at  100**,  and  10  p.  c.  at  130**,  and,  therefore,  retain 
1  atom  at  100°  (Pasteur). 

Pasteur. 


2  C«N»H«0»    

788    .... 

...      75-99 
...      14-46 

8-68    .... 

0-87    .... 

C«H«0« 

10  HO 

no 

150     .... 

90    .... 
9    .... 

....    0-20 
....    0-80 

2  C«N-H-'«0«,0''H«0»=  +  lluq. 

....     1037     .... 

...     10000       , 
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If  ia  the  preparation  of  this  salt  the  brucine  be  dissolved  m  warm 
aqueous  tartaric  acid,  large  transparent  crystals  with  16  atoms  of 
water  are  obtained  on  cooling.  These  crystals  lose  15  atoms  of  water  at 
100^,  and  the  remaining  atom  at  150^  at  which  temperature  they 
become  coloured  (Pasteur). 

Pasteur. 

2  0«N»H«O» 788    72-82 

(?H«0" 160    13-86 

16  HO 136    12-48    1270 

HO  9    0-84    0-62 


2  0«N»fl»0»,0«HfO«  +  leaq. 


1082    100-00 


The  salt  dried  at  100"*  conUins  62*99  p.0.  C,  and  6*84  H.  (Pasteur)  (bj  calc. 
63-26  p.  c.  C,  6-29  H.). 

b.  Mono^cid,  —  This  salt  is  deposited,  immediately  and  completely 
as  a  granular  crystalline  powder,  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of 
brucine  and  tartaric  acid.  When  crystallised  from  water,  it  does  not 
lose  water  at  100**  to  160°,  but  becomes  slightly  coloured  at  200** 
(Pasteur). 

Pasteur. 

64  0   824    69  55    6983 

2N  28    6-14 

82  H  82    6-88    619 

20  O  160    29-43 


0«K>H*^,G8H«0" 644 


10000 


B.  Antitartrate  of  Brucine.  —  a.  Semi-acid.  —  Deposited  after 
some  hours,  in  hard  satiny  nodules,  on  mixing  solutions  of  its  con* 
stituents.  It  crystallises  with  the  same  proportion  of  water  from 
alcohol  of  95  p.  c,  and  from  water.  Effloresces  more  easily  than  the 
dextrotartrate.  Loses  27  atoms  of  water  at  100",  and  the  last  atom  at 
140°  (Pasteur). 


2  C«N«H«0«  788 

,08H«0»  150 

27  HO  243 

HO 9 


Pasteur. 


66-22 

12-61 

20-42    .... 

....    20-66 

0-76    .... 

....      103 

2  C<^»N«H»0«,C8H«0»  +  28aq 1190 


10000 


b.  Mom-acid.  —  Loose  silky  scales  and  slender  needles,  which 
crystallise  with  the  same  proportion  of  water  from  95  p.  c.  alcohol  and 
from  water.  The  salt  effloresces  easily.  It  loses  9  atoms  of  water  at 
100**,  and  the  last  atom  at  150°,  evolves  an  odour  of  caramel  at  190*, 
and  carbonises  without  melting  (Pasteur,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  i%5.  8d, 
472). 


C^«1PH»0«  ., 894 

C»HH)»  150 

9  HO  81 

HO  9 


Pasteur. 


6216 

23-66 

12-77    ... 

...     13-30 

1-41     .... 

...       1-20 

C*^N2H»0»,C»fl«0«  +  lOaq 634    10000 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Brxicine.  —  Obtained  in  the  same  way  as 
the  corresponding  quinidinc-salt  (p.  302).  —  Short  brittle  crystals 
(Stenhouse,  Ann.  Pharm.  129,  26). 
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tc  QyHaU.  Bteuhoise. 

i                           54  0    824       47-68  4809 

n                           a  N    28       412 

^                          81 H 81       4-66  4-64 

22  O 176       26-90 

Sb  120-8    17-74  17-88 

C«N«H»0»,HO,SbO»,C8H^O»     ....    679-8    10000 

Alcoholic  picric  acid  throws  down  from  bracine-salts  a  yellow  or 
greenish-yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  and  acetic  acids  (Kemp ;  Wormley,  ReperU  Chim.  pure  2, 
430;  Chem,  NewSy  1860,  65). —  Tannic  acid,  tincture  of  galls,  and  infusion 
of  gaUs,  produce  dense,  dirty- white  precipitates,  which  dissolve  in 
acetic  add  (Duflos  ;  Wormley),  but  not  in  hydrochloric  acid  (v.  Planta). 
Tartaric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation  by  tannic  acid,  but  on  neutral- 
ising the  liquid  with  ammonia  a  prccipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  am- 
monia is  thrown  down  (Oppermann).  —  Brucine  behaves  in  the  same 
manner  as  quinine  (p.  294)  towards  oleic  add  and  oUve  oil  (Attfield). 

Picrotoxin  with  Brucine.  —  On  boiling  1  part  of  brucine  with  4  parts 
of  picrotoxin  and  water,  and  filtering,  the  filtrate  solidifies  to  a  mass 
of  flexible,  opaque,  white  crystals,  which  may  be  recrystallised  with- 
out change.  The  compound  is  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  and 
by  alkalis  (Pelletier  &  Couerbe,  Ann,  Chim.  Pht/s.  54,  186). 

Brucine  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  (Pelletier  &  Caventou) ;  in 
1*5  parts  of  alcohol  (Cap  &  Garot) ;  easily  in  cold  alcohol  of  20°  B., 
and  in  absolute  alcohol  (Merck).  —  It  is  insoluble  in  ether  (Pelletier  & 
Caventou).  Dissolves  in  If  parts  (Pettenkofer),  in  7  parts  of  chloroform 
(Schlimpert) ;  in  70  parts  of  glycerin  (Cap  Sc  Garot) ;  in  cold  creosote 
and  abundantly  in  weixm  picamar  (Reichenbach).  —  It  dissolves  very 
slightly  in  volatile  oils,  and  is  insoluble  in  fat  oils  (Pelletier  &  Caventou). 
According  to  M.  Pettenkofer,  it  dissolves  in  56  parts,  according  to 
Cap  &  Garot  in  120  parts  of  fat  oil. 


Conjugated  Confounds  and  Derivatives  of  Brucine. 

Bromobrncine. 

C"N*Brn»*0»  =  C*»N«BrH»K)»,H», 

Laurent.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  314;  Ann.  Pharm.  69, 15;  J.  pr. 
Chem.  46,  52  ;  Depp's  Jahresber.  1847  and  1848,  629. . 

A  solution  of  bromine  in  weak  spirit  is  poured  into  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphate  of  brucine  till  ^th  to  -^rd  of  the  bromine  is  thrown 
down  as  a  resin ;  the  supernatant  liquid  is  then  mixed  vrith  ammonia ; 
the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  very  weak  spirit,  and  mixed  first  with 
boihng  water  containing  a  little  alcohol,  and  afterwards  with  pure 
.  water,  till  cloudiness  is  produced.  The  liquid  deposits,  on  cooUng, 
brownish-white  needles,  which  contain  17*5  p.  c.  of  bromine  (by  calc. 
16'91  p.  c.  Br.),  and  turn  red  with  nitric  acid. 

1. 
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Methylbrucine. 

C^K^HisOa  =  C*'N»(C«H«)IP»0",H». 

Stahlschmidt.  Pogg,  108,  535  5  abetr.  Chem.  Centr.  1860,  216  j  Repert, 
Chim.  purtj  2,  135 ;  ^Kopp's  Jahresher.  1859,  398. 

Formebruci», — Obtained  ovXj  in  aqueous  solution  and  in  combination  witli 
acids. 

Iodide  of  methyl  convcrtfl  finely  powdered  brucine,  with  liberation 
of  heat,  into  hydriodate  of  methylbrucine,  from  an  aaueous  solution  of 
which  the  iodine  may  be  separated  by  the  method  described  under 
meihylstiychnine  (p.  506).  The  colourless,  very  bitter  solution  of 
hydrate  of  methylbrucine  thus  obtained,  assumes  a  dark-red  colour  on 
standing,  more  especially  when  heated,  and  leaves,  when  evaporated 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  a  brown  syrup,  which  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
evolves  carbonic  acid  with  acids,  but  does  not  yield  crystallisable  salta 
on  account  of  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  methylbrucine. 

Methylbrucine  in  the  form  of  sulphate  is  not  poisonous  to  rabbits  iu 
doses  of  10  grains. 

Sulphate  of  Methylbrucine.  —  A.  Neutral  —  Radiated  crystals, 
having  a  bitter  taste  and  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  obtained 
by  decomposing  hydriodate  of  methylbrucine  with  sulphate  of  silver  and 
evaporating  the  solution.  The  crystals  lose  13'9  p.  c.  of  water  at  ISO** 
(8  at.  =  13-61  p.  c). 

at  130*.  Stihlschmidt. 

C«N5H««08,HO  417    91-26 

S(y 40    8-75    8-57 

C«K^H«(OTP)08,HO,S08   ....    457    lOOW 

B.  Add.  —  The  salt  A  yields  with  sulphuric  acid  indistinct  crystals 
somewhat  less  easily  soluble  than  A  in  water  and  alcohol.  —  Iioses 
6-44  p.  c.  of  water  at  130**  (4  at.  =  6-64  p.  c). 

Dfisd,  Stahlschmidt. 

C«N'H»08,2HO  426    8419 

2S0» 80    15-81    15-97 

0«N2H2»(02H3)08,2(HO,SO»)    ....    506    10000 

Hydriodate  of  Methylbrucine.  —  Dissolves  in  hot  water  more  easily 
than  the  corresponding  salt  of  methyl-strychnine,  and  crystallises  in 
small  shining  huninaB  on  cooling.  The  crystals  lose  21*47  p.  c  of  water 
over  the  water-bath  (16  at.  =  21-2  p.  c.  HO). 

Dried.  Stahlschmidt. 

C»x^H«0«,H   409    76-30 

I 127    23-70    24-22 

C*5N«H»(0»H»)0»,HI  ....    636 100-00 

Ifydrobromate  of  Methylbrucine.  —  Bromide  of  potassium  throws 
down  from  hydrochlorate  of  brucine,  on  standing  for  some  time,  a 
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crystalline  precipitate  which  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  small  shin- 
ing prisms.  —  The  salt  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol.  —  Loses 
8-5  p.  c.  of  water  at  130°  (5  at.  =  8'4  p.  c.  HO). 

Dried,  Stahlschmidt. 

CW2^H»08,H    409    83-64. 

Br 80    16-36    15-74 

C*N«H»(C*H»)08,HBr    ....    489    10000 

HydrochhratA  of  Methylhinicine,  —  Small  shining  crystals,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  —  Loses  16*6  p.  c,  of  water  over  the 
water-bath  (10  at.  =  16*8  p.  c.  HO). 

]>ried.  Stahlsclimidt. 

C"2^II»08,H  409       9201 

a 35-5     7-99    8-15 

C«js'2H25(C^H5jO«,HCl  ....    4'J4-5     10000 

Mercuric  chloride  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate  of  metliyl- 
bnicine  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Metkylbrucine."-^  Yellow  precipitate  crystallising 
from  water  in  fine  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insolu- 
ble in  ether.  Contains,  at  100°,  16-35p.  c.  of  platinum  (calc.  16'U7 
p.  c). 

Chloroaurate  of  Meihylbrucine.  —  Orange-yellow  precipitate,  which 
crystallises  from  a  solution  in  hot  water.  It  is  decomposed  by 
long  boihng,  with  separation  of  gold.  Dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold 
water,  easily  in  hot  water  and  hot  alcohol.  —  Contains,  after  drying  at 
100°,  26-47  p.  c.  of  gold  (calc.  26-34  p.  c). 


Ethylbrucine. 

C»N*H?«0«  =  C«N\C*H»)H»0«,H». 

GuNN^iNG.    J.  pr.  Ckem.  67,  46;  Kopp*s  Jahresber.  1856,  646. 
Vinebrucin. — Known  only  in  combination  with  water  and  acids. 

Hydriodate  of  ethyl-brucine,  obtained  by  mixing  alcohoUc  brucine 
with  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields,  when  digested  with  oxide  of  silver,  iodide 
of  silver  and  hydrate  of  ethylbimcine,  the  latter  as  a  strongly  alkaline  Uquid 
which  becomes  coloured  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  when  evaporated. 
It  decomposes  ammonia-salts  with  liberation  of  ammonia,  and  the 
salts  of  iron,  alumina,  and  zinc,  precipitating  the  hydrates,  and  re- 
dissolving  those  of  alumina  and  zinc.  It  reddens  nitric  acid  like 
brucine. 

Hydriodate  of  Ethylbrucine.  —  Crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  alco- 
holic brucine  and  iodide  of  ethyl  on  standing  for  some  time.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  caustic  potash.  —  Dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in 
hot  alcoh(»l.     The  salt  dried  ftt  100°  loses  1-65  p.  c.  of  water  at  140** 

(lilt.  =i=  1-G  p.  r.). 
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60  C    

o^lOO'. 
300    

.      68-67    .... 
501    .... 
.        6-72    .... 
.      12-88    .... 
.      22-72    .... 

...      63-26 

2N     

28    

4-70 

82  H    

32    

6-90 

9  0 

72    

.....    127    

...      18-27 

I 

...      22*88 

**              * 

C«N«(C^H«) 

H«0»  HI  +  HO 

....    669    

.    10000    .... 

.«.    100-00 

Chloroplatinate  of  Ethylhrucine.  —  Golden-yellow  precipitate,  crj's- 
tallising  from  boiling  water. 

Guiming. 

CwjjJH»0«,HCa,OT  629-5    8427 

Pt..... 98-7    15-73    15-20 

C«N(0*fl«)H»O»,HCl,Pta«    ....    628-2    10000 


Compounds  obtained  from  Brucine  and  Bihroirdde  of  Ethylene. 

L.  ScHAD.  Ann.  Pharm,  118,  207;  J*  pr.  Chem.  84,  248;  CA^w. 
Centr,  1861,  908 ;  Repert.  Chim.pure  4,  46  ;  Kopp^a  Jakresber.  1861, 
642. 

Powdered  bmcine  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  bibromide  of  ethy- 
lene at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  dissolves  rapidly  at  100**,  formiDg 
a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on 
cooling.  The  crystals  may  be  freed  from  excess  of  the  bibromide  by 
recrystallisation  from  boiling  water. 

The  inodorous  pearly  laminae  thus  obtained  are  Schad's  hydrated 
BOiydrohromate  of  Ethylene-hrucine  or  Bromide  of  Brucine-hromethylene' 
ammonium.  They  dissolve  easily  in  hot  water,  with  difficulty  in  abeo- 
lute  alcohol,  and  are  insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  ammonia  or  alkalis.  ^- The  crystals  lose  8*56  p.  c. 
water  at  100*  (6  at.  =  8*49  p.  c), 

Sdiad.     ; 
Dried,  meam, 

60  0  300    61-64    61-46 

2  N  28    . 4-80 

30  H  . 80    616    6-27 

8  0 64    10-99 

2  Br 160    27-52    26-82 

In  contact  with  silver-salts,  the  crystals  give  up  half  their  bromine, 
and  when  heated,  the  whole  of  the  bromine,  as  bromide  of  silver,  thus 
foi-ming  two  series  of  compounds  corresponding  in  every  respect  to 
those  obtained  in  the  same  way  with  strychnine  (p.  513). 

A.  Compound  containing  Bromine,  —  When  the  crystals  are  decom- 
posed with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  filtrate,  freed  from  excess  of  silver 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  is  precipitated  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  yedlow 
flocks  are  obtained,  which  quickly  turn  crystalline,  and  contain  13*84 
p.  c.  of  platinum.  The  flodks  are  represented  by  the  formida 
C"W»n»((>n*Br)0«,HCl,PtCl»  (calc.  13-95  p.c.  Pt). 
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B.  Hydrate  of  EthyleM-hrucine  free  from  Bromine.  [Brucinvinyh 
Ammoniumoxydhydrat  (Schad)].  Obtained  by  digesting  the  warm 
aqueous  solution  of  the  above  crystals  with  freshly  precipitated  oxide 
of  silver,  and  evaporating  the  strongly  alkaline  filtrate,  which  takes  up 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  There  remains  a  brown  viscid  varnish, 
which  n^uti*alises  acids,  forming  salts. 

Sulphate,  —  Acid.  —  Large  transparent  crystals  which  effloresce 
and  decompose  in  the  air.  They  lose  3*11  p.  c.  of  water  at  100"*  and 
the  remainder  (amounting  altogether  to  9-35  p.  c.)  at  130°  (2  and  G 
at.  =  3-1  and  9-4  p.c.  HO). 

at  lOO*.  Schad. 

60  C  300    64-16  64-23 

2  N  28    506 

84  H  34    614  6*40 

14  O 112    20-21 

2S0» 80    14-44  14-44 

C«N8H**(C^H^)08,2(HO,80i)  +  4aq 554    10000 

Chloroplatinate,  —  Pale  lemon-yellow  precipitate  thrown  down  from 
the  hydrochlorate  by  bichloride  of  platinum. 

^  Schad. 

mean. 
60  C 800       47-90    4791 

2  N    28       4-47 

29  H    29  4-63    . .      475 

8  O    64  10-22 

Pt  98-7  15-76    15-G3 

3  CI  106-5  17-02 

c«irap<(c«H*)o»,Ha,Ptci2  ....  626-2  loo-oo 


Appendix  to  Brucine, 

1.  Igasurine. 

Deskoix.     N.  J.  Pharm.  25,  202 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  654 ;  Pharm. 

VieHelj.  4,  94.     Kopp's  Jahresher.  1854,  524. 
ScHiJTZENBERGER.     Compt.  rend.  46,   1234;  Listit.   1858,   217;  N.  J. 

Pharm.  35,  31 ;  Rep.  Chim.  pure,  1,  76  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  74,  510  ;  Chem. 

Centr.  1858,  557 ;  Chem.   Gaz.  1858,  467 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  108,  348  ; 

Complete :   JV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  54,  65 ;  Kopp's  Jahresher.  1858, 

374. 

Occurs  in  Nux  vomica,  and  remains  in  solution  after  the  strychnine 
and  bnicine  have  been  precipitated  from  the  boiling  extracts  by  lime. 
The  filtrate,  when  concentrated  and  left  at  rest  for  some  days,  deposits 
crystals  of  igasurine,  which  are  to  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
decolorized  with  animal  charcoal,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia,  after- 
wards crystallised  from  alcohol  and  purified  by  again  dissolving  them 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  with  ammonia.  On  agitating 
the  ammonia-precipitate  with  the  mother-liquor,  it  takes  up  water 
and  becomes  crystalline. 
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The  crystals,  which  contain  10  p.  c.  water,  form  feathery  groape 
of  white  silky  needles  having  a  rery  bitter  taste  and  a  poisonous 
action.  They  resemble  brucine  in  their  behaviour  towards  reagents, 
and  rotate  a  polarised  ray  of  light  in  the  same  direction  and  t-o  nearly 
the  same  extent:  they  differ  from  brucine,  however,  in  being  pre- 
cipitated by  bicarbonate  of  potash,  even  in  presence  of  tartaric  acid ; 
moreover  they  are  soluble  in  200  parts  of  boiUng  water,  from  which 
they  crystallise  very  rapidly  in  cooHng,  whereas  brucine  dissolves 
only  in  500  parts  of  boihng  water  and  crystallises  slowly  (Desnoix). 

Igasurine  behaves  towards  oleic  acid  and  oUve  oil  in  the  same  way 
as  quinine  (p.  294)  f  Attfield). 

Crystals  prepared  as  above  or  by  concentrating  the  mother- liquors 
of  strychnine,  and  occurring  in  commerce  as  brucine,  are  according  to 
Schutzenberger,  a  mixture  of  different  bases,  of  which  he  found  in  one 
sample  as  many  as  five. 

A.  First  Sample.  —  This  specimen  formed  a  mixture  of  very  long 
and  short  needles,  separable  into  five  bases,  the  whole  of  which  were 
very  bitter,  poisonous,  assumed  a  red  colour  with  nitric  acid  like  bru- 
cine, dissolved  in  alcohol  much  more  easily  than  in  ether,  and  formed 
easily  crystajlisable  salts. 

On  boiling  this  specimen  with  water,  a  portion  dissolved,  whilst  the 
remainder  melted  to  a  semi-fluid  resin  which  dissoked  only  on  boiling 
with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water.  The  latter  solution  deposited  the 
whole  of  the  dissolved  matter,  on  cooling,  in  very  large  scales,  which 
were  formed  of  long  pearly  needles,  and  retamed  their  form  when  re- 
crystallised  : — a-igasurine. — The  solution  formed  by  the  first  boiling 
with  water,  decanted  at  the  boiling  heat,  deposited  three  bases  in  suc- 
cession on  cooling ;  ft-igasurine  in  separate  needles  at  85**;  c-igasurine 
at  45° ;  and  d-igasurine  slowly  in  scales  at  30°  :  from  the  mother- 
liquor,  which  deposited  no  more  crystals,  bichloride  of  platinum  threw 
down  6-igasurine  as  platinum-salt. 

a-Tgasurine.  C"N*n*«0^  Loses  13-2  p.  c.  of  water  at  130°  (6  at. 
=  12*38  p.  c.  HO).  The  platinum-salt  contains  16*6  p.  c.  of  platinum 
(by  calc.  16*78  p.  c.  Pt).  —  Very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

h'Tgasunne.  C»N»H«*0'*.  Loses  12-7  p.  c.  of  water  at  130°  (6  at, 
r=  12*44  p.  c.  nO).  The  platinum-salt  contains  16*79  p.  c.  of  platinum 
(by  calc.  16*84  p.  c.  Pt).  —  Slightly  soluble. 

C'Igamnne.  C'*N«H>*0«.  Loses  14*06  p.  c.  of  water  at  130°  (6  at. 
=  13-98  p.  c.  HO).  The  platinum-salt  contains  18*2  p.  c  of  platjmim 
(by  calc.  18-32  p.  c.  Pt).  —  Soluble. 

d'Tgasunne,  (7*N»H»0".  Loses  11-7  p.  c.  of  water  at  130*"  (6  at. 
=  12*11  p.  c.  nO).  —  Soluble. 

e-Igasurine.  C»N«H»0«.  The  platinum-salt,  C»•N«H«O^HCl,PtCl^ 
contains  39*7  p.  c.  C,  5*1  H.,  and  18*62  Pt  (calc.  3998  p.  c  C,  4*81  H., 
1 8*27  Pt).  —  Easily  soluble. 
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Analyses  hj  SchUtisenbepger. 

Dried  at  190\    • 

«.                       *.                       c. 

d. 

c 

N 

H 

0  .,..«.. 

68-78    ........      66-84    6487    .... 

705    7-19    8-00    .... 

6-94    6-54    7-20    .... 

17-23     29-43     19-93    .... 

....  52-2 
7-3 
8-6 

...       320 

lOOOO    10000    10000    ... 

...    1000 

Calculations. 

a. 

b.                           e. 

d. 

44  0  ....    6911 
2  N  ....      7-38 

26  H  ....      6-83 
8  0  ....    16-73 

86  0  ....    66-86        86  0  ....    6506 

2  N ....      7-36          2  N  ....      843 

24  H....      6-31        24  H....      7-23 

14  O  ....    29-47          8  0  ....    1928 

84  0  ....    62-04 

2  N  ....      714 

82  H  ....      816 

16  O  ....    32-66 

c«]s^n»o« 

0«N2H"O"               0«N2n«0« 

OWN«fl«Oi« 

691 


B.  Second  Sample.  —  This  specimen  contained  only  one  base,  which 
resembled  c-igaeurine  in  point  of  solubility,  and,  like  it,  formed  separate 
needles.  Loses  14-4  p.  c.  of  water  at  180°  (6  and  8  at.  =  12-61  and 
16-14  p.  c.  nO).  —  With  nitrons  acid  it  forms  oxyigasurine. 


f-Iffcuurine. 

42  0 252     

2  N 28    

.      67-38 
7-48    , 
802    , 

.     J2-12    . 

SchUteenbereer. 
a/130^ 

67-22 

7-20 

80  H 80    

8  0 64    

7-99 
17-59 

C^2jN«flaoo8  ....    874 

.    10000 

100-00 

C.  Thv^d  Sample*  —  On  dissolving  the  sulphate  of  this  specimen  in 
boiling  water,  and  mixing  the  solution  at  75°  with  ammonia,  ^-igasu- 
rine  was  deposited  as  a  fluid  resin,  after  the  removal  of  which, 
A-igasurine  crystallised  in  needles,  and  subsequently  t-igasurine  in 
silky  needles. 

g-Igasuriru.  C**N'H'*0".  Solidifies  rapidly,  and  is  obtained  from 
alcohol,  in  loose  crystals,  or  on  addition  of  water,  in  which  it  dissolves 
very  slightly,  in  scales.  Loses  11-5  p.c.  of  water  at  130°  (6  at.  = 
11*79  p. c).  The  platinum-salt  contains  15*9  to  16'1  p.c.  platinum 
(calc.  16-17  p.  c.  Pt.). 

h'Jgasurine.  C^*N*I1«K)".  Loses  7-5  p.  c.  of  water  at  130°  (4  at.  = 
8*22  p.  c).    More  easily  soluble  than  g. 

i-Igasurtne.  C«N*H«H)".  Loses  14-56  p.  c.  of  water  at  180° 
(8  at.  =  15*04  p.c).  The  platinum -salt  contains  15*7  p.c.  platinum 
(calc.  16*12  p.c.  Pt).  — Soluble. 

According  to  Schtitzenbener,  at  180^. 


^- 

ScL. 

h. 

Soh. 

t. 

Sch. 

42  C  .. 

62-37. 

.   62-20 

42  C   . 

62-68. 

.62-4 

40C    

6911. 

.  68*90 

2N.. 

•  •  ■  • 

6  93. 

.     690 

2N  . 

6-97 

2N    

6-90. 

6-80 

28H  .. 

.... 

6-93. 

.     6-75 

26  H. 

6-47. 

.  6-6 

26H 

6-40. 

.     6-49 

12  0  .. 

.... 

2377. 

.   2415 

12  0  . 

...    . 

23-88 

140   

27-69. 

.   27-81 

c«N«n< 

WQia 

10000. 

.100  00 

c«N«n««oi« 

100  00 

C^N«HWO:* 

lOOOO. 

.100  00 
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Oxyigasturine. 

SoHiJTZENBBBGER.    iT.  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  54,  65. 

On  heating  an  aqueous  solation  of  sulphate  of /-igasuiine  to  boiling 
with  nitrite  of  potash,  an  effervescence  takes  {dace,  and  oxygasmine  is 
formed.  The  product  is  rather  more  soluble  in  water  than  iga^niriiie, 
and  crystallises  from  the  solution  in  isolated  translucent  needles  after 
12  hours  only. 

The  needles  melt  in  theu:  water  of  crystallisation  at  100**,  and  loae 
13-4  p.c.  of  water  at  ISO*'  (8  at.  =  13-68  p.  c.  HO).  — The  platinum- 
salt  contains  14*6  p;c.  platmum  (calc.  14*95  p.  c.) 

at  130**.  Schutxenbergcr. 

42  0 252    65-51  6566 

2N... 28    617  6-80 

80  H    80    6-61  6-74 

18  0 144    8171  31-80 

O^N'HWO's    ....    464    lOOOO    lOOW 

2.  Curarine. 
C»NH«  =  C«>NH«,H?. 

RocLiK  k  BoussmGAULT.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  39,  24;  abstr.  J,  Chim. 

med,  4,  71 ;  Berz.  Jakresber,  9,  220. 
Pelletier  &  Petroz.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  40,  213 ;  JV:  TV.  19,  2,  107 ; 

Br.  Arch.  80,  288. 
A.  Buchner.     N.  Bqtei^.  10,    167 ;    N.  Br.  Arch.  110,  19 ;    Kopp^s 

Jahresber.  1861,  767. 
W.  Preter.     Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  8,  381 ;  N.  J.  Pharm.  [4],  2,  296 ; 

Compt.  rend.  60,  1346. 

Discovered  by  Buchner,  sen.  {Toxtkologie,  1827, 249),  and  afterwards, 
in  1828,  by  Roulin  and  Boussingault,  and  prepared  pure  hj  Preyer.  — 
Occurs  in  the  arrow-poison  of  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Onnooo,  which 
is  known  as  Cvrare  or  Urari^  and  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  some 
species  of  Strychnos.  According  to  Henkel  (AT.  Repert.  10,  164),  how- 
ever, the  following  varieties  are  to  be  distinguished : — 

a.  Curare  from  Guiana^  the  arrow-poison  containing  curarine, 
occurring  in  earthem  vessels,  and  prepared  from  JRouharnon  guianensis 
and  Strychnos  cogens. 

b.  Urari  from  Strychnos  toxifera  (Schomhurgh\  occurring  in  cala- 
bashes. This  substance  is  said  not  to  contain  any  active  constituent 
which  can  be  isolated. 

c.  East  Indian  arrow-poison  containing  strychnine,  Upas  radja  or 
Tient^. 
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According  to  A.  Buchner,  the  distinction  between  a  and  h  is  un- 
founded, the  curare  of  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  being  essentially 
identical  with  the  Urari  of  the  Rio  Yupura  and  Rio  Negro,  as  well  as  with 
the  Wuraliol  Surinam,  in  support  of  which  view  Buchner  cites  the  ex- 
periments of  Pelikan  &  Trapp.  Milleroux  {CompU  rend.  47,  973) 
appears  to  hold  the  same  opinion.  Yon  Martius  described  as  Urari  an 
arrow-poison  in  earthen  vessels  brought  by  him  from  Northern  Brazil 
in  1821.  This  substance  was  employed  in  Buchner's  and  (as  curare) 
in  Henkel's  experiments,  also  in  those  of  Wittstein  {Pharm.  Viertey. 
8,  402 ;  N.  Br.  Arch.  100,  129),  who  supposed  it  to  contain  strychnine 
and  brudne.  This  last  supposition  was  contradicted  by  Wittstein's 
own  experiments,  and  was  also  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  Buchner 
and  Henkel. 

The  bark  of  Strychnos  toxifera  appears,  from  the  experiments  of 
Wittstein,  to  contain  curarine.  —  Preyer  found  curarine  ux  the  fruit 
of  Paullinia  curare^  and  it  is  probable  that  curare  is  obtained  from  this 
fruit. 

Curare  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the  sap  and  bark  of  a  species  of 
Strychnos  with  cold  water,  and  evaporating  the  extract,  together  with 
another  veiy  visdd  vegetable  extract.  It  forms  a  nearly  black  hygro- 
scopic extract,  very  bitter,  soluble  for  the  most  part  in  water,  and 
contains,  besides  curarine,  fat,  brown  resin,  red  colouring  matter,  gum, 
and  clay  (Boussingault  &  Roulin).  See  also  Pelletier  and  Petroz.  It 
is  not  poisonous  when  taken  internally  in  small  quantities,  but  quickly 
produces  death  when  introduced  into  wounds  (Humboldt,  Ann.  Chim. 
Fhya.  89,  80). 

Fra>arcUton  of  Curarine.  Powdered  curare  is  boiled  with  absolute 
alcohol  and  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda ;  the  tincture  is  freed  from 
alcohol  by  distillation,  and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  water,  which 
throws  down  resin.  The  solution,  filtered  from  resin,  is  precipitated 
by  phosphomolybdic  add,  and  the  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  drying 
with  hydrate  of  baryta,  and  afterwards  exhausted  with  absolute 
alcohol.  From  the  solution  thus  obtained,  anhydrous  ether  throws 
down  white  flocks,  which  rapidly  deliquesce  to  a  brown  oil  in  the  air, 
and  rarely  crystallise  from  water,  but  may  be  obtained  in  crystab  by  dis- 
solving them  in  chloroform  and  evaporating  the  solution. — Or  the 
curarine  may  be  obtained  as  hydrochlorate  by  predpitating  the  solution 
freed  from  resin  with  mercuric  or  platinic  chloride,  decomposing 
the  predpitate  by  hydrosulphuric  add,  and  repeating  this  process 
(PreyerV 

Roulin  &  Boussingault  dissolve  the  alcoholic  extract  of  curare  in 
water,  filter  from  resin,  decolorise  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal, 
predpitate  with  infusion  of  galls,  dissolve  the  yellowish-white  preci- 
pitate, after  washing,  in  boiling  water  containing  oxalic  add,  boil  the 
solution  with  magnesia,  evaporate  the  filtrate,  exhaust  the  residue 
vrith  alcohol,  and  evaporate.  Curarine  then  remains  as  a  pale  yellow 
syrup,  drying  up  over  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  homy  very  bitter  mass,  which 
turns  turmeric  red  and  litmus  blue.  —  Buchner  jun.,  precipitates  the 
aqueous  extract  of  curare  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  frees  the 
filtrate  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  add,  and  evaporates  to  a  syrup, 
which  he  agitates  with  soda-ley  and  chloroform.  On  evaporating  the 
chloroform,  curariue  remains  as  an  amorphous  brown  mass. 
TOL.  xvn.  2  Q 
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Fr9p€r(ieB.  OidoiuleaB  four-sided  prinnci  having  a  slightly  alTralinft 
reoctioii,  very  hygroscopic  and  very  b^ter  (Preyer).  Tastes  hitler, 
though  less  persistently  so  tiian  skychnine  (Buchzier).  Moch  incsw 
peraoQOtis  than  curare;  walyses  the  extremides  and  piudacias 
deatiz  without  coavnlsioiis  (Bnclmer).    Bee  also  Bernard  (JT.  X,  Jnmrm.  [¥J 

Decwn^positums,  Goiarme,  when  heated^  evolves  ammomacal  bitter 
vapoars,  and  a  homy  odour.  —  It  assumes  with  ml  of  vitriol  a  fine 
blue  (Preyer),  a  cannine-red  colour  (Roulin  k  Bouasingauh).  —  Stronff' 
nkric  add  produces  a  purple^red  (Preyer),  a  blood-red  colour  (RonlinA 
Boussingault).  — When  mixed  with  oil  of  vitxiol,  and  afterwards  wiili 
bichromate  of  potaahy  curarine  assumes  a  violet  colour  in  the  same 
u»nner  as  strychnine,  but  the  colonr,  and  likewise  that  produced  b^ 
ofl  of  vitriol,  is  more  stable  with  curarine  (Preyer).  With  curare  or 
impure  curarine,  Henkel  obtained  a  brown  colour,  passings  into  cherry- 
red  and  violet.  Peroxide  of  lead  or  ferricyaafdde  of  potaaaium  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  likewise  produce  the  violet  colour. 

(7om5f9Kifio7?8.  Curarine  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  (SssolveB  in 
water  in  aU  proportions  (Preyer;  Roulin  &  Boussingault).  —  It  forms 
with  acide  neutral,  very  easily  soluble  salts,  which  turn  brown  \vhen 
VTarmed.  The  nitrate,  sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  and  acetate  crystallise ; 
the  crystalline  pUaifwrn-saU  is  thrown  down  from  curarine  free  from 
hydrochloric  acid  by  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  corresponds  to  tiie 
formula  0«NH",PtCl«  (Preyer). 

Curarine  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol^  and  slightly  in 
anhydrous  «ther^  mlpkid^  of  carbon^  oil  of  turpentinsy  and  hemene  (Preyer). 
Infusion  of  galls  throws  dawn  from  tlie  aqueous  solution  a  predpitBte 
soluble  in  alcohol  (Pelletiar  k  Pettoi^. 


3»  Goneaaine  or  Wrightiiie. 

EEainieb.      Verhandl.  der  medic. -phyHK  GeseHschaft  von  Bombay  1858 ; 
^  Schweiz.  Pharm.  Wochenschr,  1865,  172^ 

STEaraousB.    Pkarm.  J.  TrcmB.  1864,  5,  493 ;  Pkarm.  Viertelj.  14^  SOI; 
Schweiz.  Pharm.  Wochenschr.  1865,  172. 

Neriine.  Occurs  in  the  seeds  of  Wrightia  anticbfsenterieaj  an  East 
Indian  apocynaceous  plant,  the  Semen  Indageer  of  the  druggists  (Sten- 
house),  the  extract  of  which  has,  according  to  Husemann,  a  naicotic 
action.  It  occurs  in  the  bark  of  the  same  plant,  the  Kuda  back  of  the 
bazaarS;  to  the  amount  of  i^th  per  cent.  (Haines). 

Preparation.  1.  From  the  seeds.  The  fatty  oil  of  the  seeds  is 
removed  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  the  residue  is  digested 
with  alcohol;  the  extract  is  filtered  and  freed  from  alcohol  by  distiUa- 
tion;  the  residual  mass  is  exhausted  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add; 
and  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  flocks  thus  c^tained 
are  purified  by  washing  with  cold  water  (Stenhouse). — 2.  Fnm  the 
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k  iark.    ThflT  extmct  prepMod.  with  dilute  hydrochloidc  acid  is  predpi- 

r  tated  by  ammcxiia;  the  pieeifttiate  is  ezliaasted  witb  alcohol,  and  the 

I  tmcture  is  evapocated  1x»  a  aymp,  which  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with 

r  neatral  acetate  of  lead  asd  a-lltde  ammonia^  and  afterwards  exhausted 

with  ether.    On  eroporaliqg  the  ether,  eaneasiae  remaiiis  as  an  amoru 

phons  browib-ydlQw  rau,  which  softeiia  at  71'',  and.  melts  below  IQO^ 

(Hames)» 

r  Properties.    White  amorphous  powder,  haringf  a  very  bitter  (Stem- 

f  house)and  also  acrid  and  harsh  taste  (Haines).    Contains  78-8  p.  c.  C, 

11*2  H.;   the  oonessine  in  tiie  platinum-salt  contained  77*3  p.  cO., 

IL'd  H.^  and  7*73  N^  from,  wlueh  nnmbers  Haines  calcolated   the 

fiormula  C»»NH"0. 

Gonenuie  decompeses  when  Aenttfcb-^With  niHe  add  it  forms 
oxalic  but  no  picric  add*  —  It  dissolves  slightly  in  boiling  water^  and 
easily  in  dilute  aeids^  forming  amorphous  salts.  The  solution  in  hydro* 
chloric  add  yields  a.  floeeulent  predpitate  widi  tnereuric  chlaridsy  chloride 
ofgoldy  and  chloride  of  platinum  (Stenhouse).  The  amorphous  yellow 
flocks  ef  the  platinum-salt  contain  24*05  to  25*06  p.  c.  of  platinum 
(Haines).  Tannic  add  tiurows  down  from  acetate  of  oonessine,  flocks 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  add  (Stenhouse). 

fConessine  dissolves  in  alcohol^  ether,  and  dUoroform  (Haines). 
According  to  Stenhouse,  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 
nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  himilphide  of  carbon. 


4.  Esexntfl'. 

JoBST  &  Hbssb.    AfM.  Pharm.  129^  115 ;  N.  Bq>ert.  13,  80. 
Am.  Veb  &  Lbvbn;    N.  J.  Fharvu  [4]  1,,  70 ;  Con^t.  rend.  60,  1194 ; 
N,  B^ert^  14,  75. 

Pkytottigmine. — Occurs  in  the  cotyledons  (Jobst  and  Hisase)  of  the  tasteless 
poisonous  Gulabai;  bean  of  J^hysogtigma  vtnMOsum^  oonoeming-  which  see  Henkel 
(if.  Jakrb.  Fharm.  21, 1).     On  poisoning  by  calabar  beans  and  the  detection  of  the 

poison,  see  Edwards  (if.  UepeH.  14,  79 ;  Chem,  Cenir,  1865,  647). 

ft- 

Pr^aration,  1.  The  powdbred  beans  are  exhausted  with  cold 
alcohol  of  95  p.  c.';  the  tincture  is  distUled ;  and  the  extract  is  digested 
with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  add.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  is  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  supersaturated  with  bicarbonate 
of  potash,  and  again  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  is  shaken  up  with  ether 
so  long  as  it  gives  up  eserine.  The  residue  which  remains  on  evapo- 
rating the  ether  is  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  exhausted  with  absolute 
ether,  which  leaves  eserine  on  evaporation.  The  product  is  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  and  ether,  but  cannot  be  completely 
freed  from  red  colouring  matter  (Vee  &  Leven).  —  2.  Jobst  and  Hesse 
exhaust  the  beans  with  hot  alcohol,  dissolve  the  extract  in  water, 
acidify  the  solution,  and  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 
After  removing  this  precipitate,  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  over  a  water-bath,  and  the  residual 
<?xtract  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  takes  up  acetate  of 

2  Q  2 
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eserine^  leaving  gun  undissolved.  A  solution  of  the  acetate  in  cold 
water,  when  snaken  with  magnesia  and  ether,  gives  up  to  the  latter 
houid  the  eserine,  together  with  fat  and  colouring  matter,  to  remove 
wnich  the  decanted  ethereal  layer  is  shaken  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid^ 
whereupon  the  eserine  becomes  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  liquid  as  sul- 
phate, me  fat  remaining  in  the  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  sepa- 
rated, decomposed  by  magnesia,  and  freed  from  eserine  by  agitation 
witii  ether,  which  leaves  it,  on  evaporation,  as  a  brown-yellow 
amorphous  mass  (Jobst  &  Hesse). 

Properties.  Very  thin,  rhombic  laminae,  truncated  at  the  obtuse 
angles  (Yee  &  Lev  en).  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  sliefatly  burning 
taste  and  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  extremely  poisonous, 
producing  paralysis  of  the  musdes,  loss  of  motion,  and  death.  Its 
aqueous  solution,  introduced  into  the  eye,  produces  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  even  an  hour  after  the  death  of  the  animal  (Jobst  &  Hesse).  — 
Contains  nitrogen.  -^  Melts  on  platinum-foil,  emitting  a  large  quantity 
of  white  fumes. 

Eserine  dissolves  very  slightly  in  water  (Yee  &  Leven),  more  easily 
in  aqueous  ammonia^  and  in  caustic  soda  or  its  carbonate.  —  Biniodide  of 
potassium  throws  down  from  aqueous  eserine,  a  carmine-coloured  preci- 
pitate (Jobst  &  Hesse). 

Eserine  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  soluble  salts,  red  and  amorphous 
(according  to  Jobst  &  Hesse),  the  solutions  of  which  are  decolorised 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Aqueous  eserine  throws  down  sesquiozide 
of  iron  from  the  sesquichloride. 

Mercuric  chloride  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate  of  eserine,  a 
reddish-white  amorphous  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  not  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  precipitant.  Bichloride  of 
platinum  produces  a  pale-yellow  amorphous  precipitate,  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  in  boiling  water,  and  decomposible  by  an  excess 
of  hot  bichloride  of  platinum.  Terchloride  of  gold  produces  a  bluish 
precipitate,  with  separation  of  gold.  Tannic  add  throws  down  amor- 
phous, reddish-white  flocks,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (Jobst  &  Hesse). 

Eserine  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether j  chloroform^  and  benzene.  It 
is  thrown  down  from  the  etheroal  solution  by  animal  charcoal. 


5.  Oleandrine  and  Fseudocurarine. 

Prom  Nerium  Oleander^  from  which  plant  Landeror  {Repert.  71, 247) 
obtained  resins,  Lucas  (N.  Br.  Arch.  97,  149)  a  white  powder,  soluble 
in  acids  and  precipitable  by  tannic  acid.  —  An  aqueous  extract  of  the 
leaves  is  precipitated  with  tannic  acid ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  with 
cold  water ;  and  the  pseudocurarine  is  extracted  from  it  by  treatment 
with  aqueous  tannic  acid.  The  solution  is  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead, 
filtered,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  exhausted  with  ether,  which  takes 
up  a  little  oleandrine,  after  which  the  rosidue  gives  up  pseudocurarine 
to  alcohol.  —  The  tannate  of  oleandrine  may  be  freed  from  adhering 
leaf -green  by  ether. 

Pseudocurarine  is  not  volatile  and  not  poisonous.    It  dissolves  in 
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water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  It  neuti-alises  acids,  forming 
amorphous  salts,'  and  precipitates  mercuric  chloride  and  bichloride  of 
platinum.  —  Oleandrine  is  yellow,  amorphous,  poisonous,  and  very 
bitter.  It  dissolves  very  shghtly  in  water,  but  more  freely  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  combines  with  acids,  and  precipitates  solutions  of  gold 
and  platinum  (Leukowsky,  N.  J.  Pharm.  46,  397).  ,  ^ 

Primary  Nucleus  (>*H**;  Oxyazo-nucleua  C^^NH^O". 

Narceine. 
C«NH«K)»  =  C**NH«0",IP. 

Pelletieb.    Am.  Chim.  Pkya.  60,  262,  and  262  ;  J".  Pharm.  18,  607, 

and  616 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  6,  163;  Schw,  67,  811 ;  abstr.  Pogg.  27,  659. 

— /.  Pharm.  21,  673 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  16,  47;  N.  Br.  Arch.  5,  158. 
CouEBBE.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  59, 151 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  17,  171. 
WiNCKUtR.     Repert.  69,  1. 
Andebson.     Trans.  Bay.  Soc.  EcUn.  20,  3,  347 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  /.,  6, 

257 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  86,  182 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  67,  358 ;  Kopp^s  Jahresber. 

1852,  537. 
0.  Hesse.    Ann.  Pharm.  129,  250 ;  N.  JSepert.  13,  83. 

Discovered  by  Pelletier  in  1832  (J.Phm^n.  18,  160 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  2, 
274). 

Source.  In  opiun^  -**•  Also  in  the  ripe  capsules  of  the  blue-seeded 
poppy  ( Winckler).  —  Couerbe  obtained  6  drams  of  narceine  from  40 
pounds  of  opium. 

Preparation.  Narceine  is  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  opium, 
described  at  pp.  419 — 422,  vol.  xvi.  It  remains  in  the  filtrate,  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  morphine  has  been  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  and  crystallises  therefrom  after  the  separation  of  tne  meconic 
acid  and  excess  of  baryta.  —  If  the  filtrate  be  neutralised  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  evaporated  to  crystallisation,  a  part  of  the  narceine 
crystallises  out,  while  another  portion  remidns  in  the  mother-Hquor. 
On  dissolving  about  ^liis  of  the  crystals  in  water,  narceine  cmefly 
remains  undissolved,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
boihng  water.  A  further  portion  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
filtrate  (Pelletier). 

See  Anderson's  method,  xvi,  240.    The  product  is  Still  to  be  purified  by 

nstallisation  from  a  lars^  quantity  of  boiling  water,  dissolving  in 
ol,  boiling  with  animal  charcoal,  and  a^aln  dissolving  in  water. 
When  narceine  containing  morphine  is  dissolved  in  a  nearly  boiling 
solution  of  very  weak  caustic  potash,  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with 
acetic  acid,  to  sHght  add  reaction,  the  narceine  crystallises  out,  whilst 
the  moi'phine  remains  in  solution  as  acetate  (Pelletier).  Narceine  and 
mcconin  maybe  separated  by  means  of  ether,  which  (ussolves  only  the 
latter. 
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jFVom  the  ripe  capsules  of  the  Blue-seeded  P<^ppy.  The  extract  fMnepnred 
with  boilmg  alcohol  of  80  p.  c*,  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  leaves 
behind  hght-brown  flocks  of  imgnre  naroeine,  more  i  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtrate,  and  diluting  with  water ;  also  hj 
again  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  an  extract,  and  leaving  it  to  staad ; 
the  naroeine  is  then  deposited.  The  deposits  are  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal 
(Winckler). 

Properties,  Narceine  is  obtained  in  hydrated  crystals  which  give 
up  their  water  with  difficulty  at  100"*  (Anderson).  Tufts  of  white 
silky  needles  [or  long  four-sided  right  rhombic  prisms  (Pelletier,  Ann. 
Chim,  Phys.  63,  431)].  Inodorous.  Tastes  slightly  bitter  at  first,  and 
afterwards  peculiarly  styptic  (Winckler).  Melts  at  145-2''  (Hesse\ 
92°  (Pelletier)  and  solidifies  to  a  translucent  amorphous  mass  on  cool- 
ing.—  Rotates  a  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  leftj  [a]  r  =  ^^^T 
(Bouchardat  &  Boudet,  N.  J.  Phann.  23,  292). 

o^  110^.  Pelletier.    Coubi^.   Anderson.    Hesse. 

46  0  276  ....  e9«  ....  5402 66-21  ....  59-S4  ....  59-29 

N  14  ....   802  ....   4-83  ....   4-76  ....   8-20 

29  H  29....   6-28....   6-62  «..   6«  ,...   «-48  ...  %^B 

18  0 144  ....  81-07  ....    85-X3  >...    a2'e9  ^^    ai'Qi j 

C«NH»OW    ....  468  ....  10000  ....  10000  .«.  100*00  ...  100-00  * 

The  analyses  are  given  in  mean  numbers.    Pelletier  k  Couerbe,  who  do  not  *' 

8tat«  whether  they  dried  their  naroeine,  m^r  hare  anaZyaed  the  hydeoted  alkaloid  ^ 

(Er.).     A  specimen  of  naroeine  firom  Bobiqueti  Pelletier,  and  Cayentou's  iadbuy^  ^ 

analysed  by  Anderson,  contained  62*70  p.  o.  0.,  4*22  N.,  and  6*53  H.,  oorrespondins  I 
to  the  formula  0»NHi»0»o.                                                                                 *^        * 

Decompositions.  1.  Narceine,  when  cautiously  hieated  melts  to  a 
yellow,  opaque,  oily  liquid,  which  at  higher  temperatures  evolves  an 
odour  of  herrings,  turns  brown,  bums  with  bright-red  smoky  flame, 
and  leaves  a  combustible  charcoal  (Winckler-).  It  turns  yellow  at  100"*, 
and  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  yields  a  little  coloured  add 
water,  a  brown  tar  having  an  aromatic  odour,  and  white  acid  needles, 
which  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol  and  colour  ferric  salts  bhie- 
bla(^;  probably  gallic  acid  (Pelletier).  — Naroeine  heated  till  it  becomes 
broim  siyeB  up  to  water  the  tabstanoe  which  blaokene  ferric  salts   (Heeee). —  ^ 

—  2.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  naroeine  with  yellow  colour,  and  ^ 

evolves  red  fumes  when  heated  therewith ;  the  evaporated  solution  is  ' 

bitter,  aad  deposits  crystals  of  oxalic  add  (Pelletier ;  Anderson).  In 
chis  reaction  no  cotaiiune  or  meconin  (the  products  obtained  from 
narcotine  by  similar  treatment)  is  obtained  (Anderson).  Nitric  add  of 
»p.  gr.  1*25  does  not  colour  narceine  from  poppy  d^ysulee,  but  colours 
that  from  opium  pale  yellowish-red,  both  varieties  dissolving  inune* 
diately  to  a  dear  greenish-yellow  liquid  (Winckler).  Potash  libemtee 
from  the  solution  in  nitric  add  a  volatile  base  (Anderson).  — 8.  (HI  of 
vitriol  colours  narceine  dark  ped4)rown  ( Win<*ler) ;  it  forms  a  dark- 
led solution,  whidi  turns  green  when  wanned  (Andeison).  Hesse's 
narceme  is  coloured  black,  or  in  thin  layers,  violet,  by  oil  of  vitriol.  — 
Oil  of  vitriol  containing  nlMo  add,  immediately  ooloqrs  narceine  brown-* 
red,  or  with  traces  of  nitric  acid,  chocolate  (Oouerbe),     A  solution  in 
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oil  of  vitriol  is  colonred  reddish-yellow  by  pennanganate  of  potash 
(Guy,  Anal.  Zeitachr,  1,  93). 

Chmbinattons* —  With  Water,  —  Hydrated  Narceine  f  See  abore.  — 
Narceine  dissolves  in  1,285  parts  of  water  at  13*"  (Hesse) ;  in  375 
parts  at  14°,  and  in  230  parts  of  boiling  water  (Pelletier),  without 
previously  melting  to  an  oU  (Winckler).  It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling 
water,  the  solution  solidifying  to  a  pulpy  mass  of  silky  needles  on 
cooling  (Anderson). 

Narceine  is  more  easily  soluble  in  ammonia^  potash,  and  soda  than  in 
water ;  a  large  quantity  of  strong  potash-ley  precipitates  it  from  the 
solution  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  afterwards  solidifies  (Anderson). 
Solution  of  caustic  potash  of  sp.  gr*  1*23  colours  aqueous  narceine 
rose-red,  and  after  24  hours  red-brown  (Winckler). 

Iodine  colours  narceine  greyish-blue  and  brown- violet  (Winckler). 
The  black-blue  compound  of  narceine  with  iodine  dissolves  without 
colour  in  water  when  boiled  therewith,  evolving  iodine ;  on  cooling,  the 
solution  deposits  a  blue  compound  containing  iodine,  a  rose-red  com- 
pound containing  only  a  little  iodine,  or  white  narceine  free  from  iodine, 
aooordin'g  to  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  boiled  (Pelletier). 

Narcane  dissolves  in  acidsj  forming  crystaUisable  salts  ^Pelletier ; 
Anderson).  It  forms  colourless  solutions  with  vegetable  ados,  or  with 
weak  mineral  acids ;  also  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  when  tho 
alkaloid  is  pure  (Winckler;  Anderson).  Pelletier's  narceine  imme- 
diately assumes  an  azure-blue  colour  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
diluted  with  one-third  of  water ;  in  a  suflScient  quantity  of  water  the 
blue  compound  forms  a  colourless  solution,  acquiring  only  a  transient 
violet-red  colour.  On  evaporating  the  colourless  solution,  there  re- 
mains a  violet-red  crust  ultimately  turning  blue,  if  the  narceine  has 
not  been  decomposed  by  too  large  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If 
the  colourless  solution  be  dehydrated  oy  dropping  chloride  of  calcium 
into  it,  the  compound  is  coloured' rose-red,  violet,  and  blue;  other 
dehydrating  substances  produce  a  similar  effect ;  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  however,  is  necessary,  since  narceine  assumes  with  dry  hydro- 
chloric add  gas  an  orange  colour,  turning  blue  only  on  addition  of  a 
little  water.  Prom  the  blue  solutions  which  have  been  decolorised  by 
the  addition  of  more  water,  alkalis  throw  down  undianged  narceine. 
Oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  4  or  5  parts  of  water,  nitric  add  diluted  with 
2  parts  of  water,  and  hydrofluosilidc  acid  act  in  the  same  way  as 
hydrochloric  acid  (Pelletier).  Winckter's  narceine  from  poppy-cap- 
sules did  not  exhibit  the  blue  colour ;  narceine  from  opium  showed  it, 
though  only  faintly,  after  being  twice  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  with 
the  help  of  animal  charcoal.  —  A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nar- 
ceine is  not  affected  by  oil  of  vitriol,  iodic  acid,  nitric  acid,  oxalic  add, 
or  basic  acetate  of  lead;  iodide  of  potassium,  tartar-emetic,  and 
nitrate  of  silver  throw  down  the  narceine  in  needles  after  24  hours 
(Winckler).  Sesquichloride  of  iron  does  not  colour  narceine  blue 
(Pelletier),  but  when  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  it  produces  in  24 
hours  a  crystallme  deposit  of  hydrocmorate  of  narceine  (Winckler). 

Sulphate  of  Narceine,  —  Crystallises  in  small  prisms  from  the  easily 
formed  solution  of  narcdne  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  add  on  cooling 
(Hesse).  Silky  tufts  of  needles,  resembling  narceine  (Anderson).  The 
solid  salt  reddens  Utmus  after  prolonged  contact  with  water,  but  not  at 
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first ;  boiliug  water  also  partially  resolves  it  into  naioeine  and  snlphmic 
acid  (Hesae). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Narceine,  —  Separates  from  a  solution  of  naionoe 
in  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-13,  on  cooling,  in  white,  semi-lustrous 
translucent,  rhombohednJ  prisms.  The  crystals  do  not  redden  litmoB 
after  the  removal  of  the  free  acid,  but  have  a  distinctly  acid,  afterwards 
slightly  bitter  and  styptic  taste.  They  become  opaque  when  gently 
warmed,  and  give  off  tneir  water  of  crystallisation  at  lOO'^.  They  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  but  freely  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  in  80  p.  c 
alcohol  (WincUer).  Anderson  obtained  short,  thick,  irregular  piisms, 
having  a  distinctly  acid  reaction,  and  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

Driei,  AndDTMn. 

46  0   • M.MM....    276      .....M.      66*26    %^*^    66*81 

N   .••.MM.....M.. 14       .M.....        2'80 

80  H   80       6-00    . .      6-41 

18  0   ............... ..„    144       ........      28-86 

a  86-6    MO    7-04 

0«NH»0»^a.......    499-6    lOOOO 

Cfy9UdU$$d.  WineUor. 

0«NH»OM  468 86-08  86-76 

HCl 86-6    6-70  .^..^  6-92 

6  HO    46       827  888 

C<«NBPK)",Ha  +  6aq. 644*6    lOOOO    100*00 

Nitrate  of  Narceme.  —  Obtained  from  the  hydrochlorate  and  nitnto 
of  silver.  White,  dull,  silky,  delicate  prisms,  to  be  freed  from  adbeiing 
silver-salt  by  washing  with  cold  water.  Dissolves  less  freely  than 
narceme  in  water  (Winckler).  From  a  solution  in  hot  water  the  salt 
crystallises  in  stars  (Anderson). 

ChJoromercurate  o/iVarcem«.— -Mercuric  chloride  renders  hydrodilo- 
rate  of  narceine  muky,  and  when  more  concentrated,  or  when  1^  to 
itself,  throws  down  oily  drops,  which  afterwards  crystallise.  — White, 
concentrically  arranged,  short  prisms,  which  dissolve  slightly  in  boiling' 
water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  are  not  coloured  by  oU  of  vitrioL 

Chloroaurate  of  Narceine,  —  Yellow  predptate,  which  dissolves  in 
boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  an  oil  on  cooling.  It  Is 
decomposed  by  long  boiling,  with  separation  of  gold  (Hesse). 

Chlorplatinate  of  Narceine. — Obtained  in  the  form  of  a  dystaDiDe 
powder  or  small  prisms,  or  from  stronger  solutions  as  an  amorphous 
precipitate,  which  afterwards  crystallises  (Hesse ;  Anderson).  Loses 
2-73  p.  c.  of  water  at  IIQ^  (2  at.  =  2-61  p-c  HO)  (Hesse). 

Andenon.  Hean. 
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Naroeine  dissolves  in  800  parts  of  dilute  acetic  acid  at  13°,  and 
more  freely  at  higher  temperatures,  crystallismg  on  cooling  (Hesse), 
—  Picric  acid  throws  down  from  aqueous  narceine  a  yellow  oil  soluble 
in  boiling  water  (Hessc^.  Tannic  acid  precipitates  aqueous  narceine 
rWinckler) :  picrotoxin  mcreases  its  solubility  in  water  (Pelletier  h 
Caventou,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  54,  186). 

Narceine  dissolves  in  945  parts  of  80  p.  c.  alcohol  at  13°  (HesseX 
and  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 


Appendix  to  Compounds  containing  46  atoms  of  Carbon* 

1.  Colchicine 

Geioeb  k  Hesse.    Ann.  Pharm.  7,  274 ;    Oeiger^a  Eandbuch^  4  ed.  1, 

1011. 
A.  Aschhoff;  O.  Blet.     N.  Br.  Arch.  89,  1;   Pharm.   Viertdj.  6^ 

377. 
L.  Obbrlik.     Compt.  rend.  43,  1199 ;   N.  J.  Pharm.  31,  248 ;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  71,  112 ;  N.  Br.  Arch.  96,  192 ;  N.  Bepert.  6,  301 ;  Phamu 

Viertelj.  6,  555 ;  Complete :  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phye.  60,  108 ;  Kopp*$ 

Jahreaber.  1856,  548. 
Walz.    N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  16,  1. 
LuDWiG  &  Pfeiffeb.    H.  Br.  Arch.  Ill,  8 ;  Kcpp*8  Jahreaber.  1862, 


M.  HtiBLER.    N.  Br.  Arch.  121, 193 ;  Chm.  Centr.  1865,  536. 

Mistaken  for  yeratrine  hj  Pelletier  &  Cayentou ;  diBOoyered  by  GMger  ft  Heflse 
in  1888 ;  inyestigated  most  mlly  by  Hubler.  According  to  more  recent  inyestiga- 
tions  it  is  not  an  alkaloid,  but  an  indifferent  nitrogenous  yegetable  substance. 

Source.  In  aU  parts  [even  in  the  flowers  (Beithner,  Pharm.  ViertsU. 
4,  481)]  of  Colchicum  autumnaUy  and  probably  in  other  species  of  col- 
chicum  ((Jeiger  &  Hesse).  —  According  to  J.  Miiller  (N.  Br.  Arch.  81, 
298)  Sem.  Colchici  contains  colchicine  and  a  base  which  is  coloured 
purple-red  by  oil  of  vitriol  [apparently  colchiceine  (Kr.)]. 

Preparation.  1.  From  the  seeds,  which  need  not  be  bruised  (HUbler). 
The  seeds  are  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol  of  90  p.  c. ;  the  tinctures  are 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  again  diluted  with  20  volumes  of  hot  water 
and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  a  fatty  oil  is  deposited.  After  separating 
the  deposit,  the  Uquid  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the 
precipitate  is  removed,  and  also  the  excess  of  lead  by  means  of  phos- 
phate of  soda,  and  the  colchicine  is  thrown  down  by  previously  punfied 
tannic  acid,  the  first  and  last  (less  pure)  portions  of  the  precipitate 
being  collected  separately,  and  further  treated  apart  from  tiie  middle 
portion.  The  precipitate  is  washed  (by  pressing,  suspending  in  waten 
collecting,  draining,  &c.),  triturated  with  oxide  of  lead  and  dried ;  and 
if  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  small  portion,  tested  with  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  is  found  to  be  free  from  tannic  add,  the  whole  is  boiled  with 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  liquid  is  distlQed,  and  the  residual  colchidne  is 
dried  over  the  water-batn  and  afterwards  in  a  vacuum  over  dl  of 
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-ntriol,  and  is  then  to  be  pnrified  by  repeated  fractional  predpitatioii 
with  tannic  add  (Hiibler).  The  liquids  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  still  oontsB 
e6lchioma,  wbich  may  be  recovered  by  precipitating  the  exoesfl  of  tannic  aeid  villi 
bade  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  excese  of  lead  by  hycbosulphuHc  add,  then  agitating 
the  filtrate  with  animal  charcoal,  which  takes  up  the  colchicine  and  giyes  it  up  to 
'boiling  alcohoL  —  The  tannic  acid  employed  ibr  the  precipitations,  if  it  oontaim 
brown  colouring  matter,  as  is  the  case  with  the  commercial  acid,  must  be  purified  as 
follows : — A  filtered  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  is  evaporated  to  dtyness  witb  oxids 
of  lead  i  and  the  tannate  of  lead  thuuB  formed  is  boiled  npeatedly  with,  aloohol  and 
water  in  succession,  afterwards  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  hydroislr 
phuiio  add  (HUbler).  —  Ludwig  and  Pfeifier  adopt  a  process  similar  to  Httblex^a. 

2.  The  braised  seeds  are  exhanBted  with  warm  alcohol  containing 
sulphuric  acid;  the  tincture  is  shaken  up  with  lime;  the  filtrate  is 
neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid  and  freed  &om  alcohol  by  distillation; 
the  residual  concentrated  aqueous  liquid  is  precipitated  by  carbonate 
of  potash ;  the  precipitate  is  pressed,  dried,  and  exhausted  with  abso- 
lute alcohol ;  the  tincture  is  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal  and  eva- 
poratad ;  and  the  product  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohd,  *witk 
the  help  of  ammal  charcoal.  Or  the  product  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
jnlphnric  acid ;  the  solntian  is  deoompoeed  by  excess  of  quic^-lime ;  and 
the  colchicine  is  extracted  by  ether,  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  allowed 
to  Gtystallise,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  water  (Geigw  &  Heaae).  Am 
ihe  cfrystals  colchicine  or  oolchicdnet  (Kr.). 

A.  AschhofE  exhausts  the  roots  witli  cold  water;  predpitates  the 
infusion  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  neutralises  with  carbon&te  of  s^da 
not  in  excess;  precipitates  with  tannk  add;  washes  and pressGB  tlie 
predpitate,  and  dissolves  it  in  8  parts  of  alcohol ;  digests  the  solntian 
with  freshly  predpitated  sesauioxide  of  iron ;  and  after  complete  de- 
composition, evaporates  the  filtrate  and  purifies  the  residue  by  BolntiDn  , 
in  ether-alcohol.                                                                                                \ 

Properties.    Amorphous,  brittle,  fissured  mass,  which  cakes  together  i 

•  when  triturated.     Smells  slightly  aromatic,  like  hay,  and  tastes  power-  I 

fully  and  persistently  bitter  [not  acrid  (Bley)].     Poisonous;    0-05  ; 

gramme  killed  a  dog,  but  O'lO  gramme  did  not  kill  a  rabbit,  so  that  it  j 

is  probably  poisonous  only  to  carnivora  (Seidel).    gee  also  flchroff  (IT.  ^§-  j 

fert.  6,  437  ;  -EoRP**  Jahresber,  1856,  650)  j  Casper  {N.  Br,  Arch.  61, 1  j  JPhmwm.  ; 

Cfefi^.  1866, 139).  —  l^eutral.  Softens  at  130°,  and  melts  without  loss 
of  weight  at  140°  to  a  transparent  brown  mass,  which  is  glassy  and 
britde  after  cooling  (Hubler).  A.  Aschhofi;  0.  Bley,  and  Ludwig  &  ffdffer 
Also  obtained  colchicine  as  an  amorphous  neutral  mass,  but  tbat  of  Wak  and  of 
Geiger  &  Hesse  crystallised  from  weak  spirit  in  colourless  needles  and  prisms,  and 
remained  in  the  form  of  a  yamish  on  evaporating  its  solution  in  stronger  alcohol  or  ^ 

«ther.  Inodorous ;  does  not  provoke  sneezing,  like  veratrine ;  tastes  very  bitter 
and  afierwards  persistMitly  acrid,  not  burning;  produces  vomiting  and  pm^iiBf ; 
-AJQi  of  a  grain  kills  a  young  cat  in  twelve  hours.  Has  a  sHghUyauatine  re^etion 
fdbeiger  &  Hesse).  Geiger  &  Hesse's  ciystals  cannot  be  regarded  as  eolchioeine,  the 
torctfoing  statements  not  according  suffidently  with  the  properties  of  that  bod^ 
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3     .  The  sabstonoe  loBt  4  to  6  p.  o.  of  hygrosoopic  iroter  on  drying  (Hfibler). 

g  Decompositions.     1.  GolchiciBe  burns  with  a  smoky  flame  on  plati- 

.«  nmn-foil,  puffing  up  and  leaving  a  bulky  charcoal  (Hiibler).  —  2.  Chlo^ 

'-  rine-water  produces  in  aqueous  Golchicine  a  slight  yellow  precipitate,  j 

^  soluble  in  ammonia  with  orange-yellow  colour  (Aschnoil).  —  3.  Colchi-  ' 

^  cine  is  converted  into  colchiceine  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add 

^  (Oberlin;  Hiibler).     See  below- 

^  4.  Strong  nitric  acid  colours  colchicine  dark- violet  or  blue,  changing 

to  olive-green  and  yellow  (Geiger  &  Hesse).    Nitric  acid  free  from 

5  nitrous  acid  colours  it  yellow,  brown-red,  to  violet,  afterwards  brown- 

:  green,  and  lastly  brown-red ;  fuming  nitric  acid  colours  it  dark- violet 

>  to  indigo-blue,  afterwards  turning  yellow  (AschhofF).  —  5.  Oil  of  vitriol^ 

cautiously  poured  upon    colchicme,  assumes    a    dark-green    colour, 

changing  rapidly  to  yellow  as  the  colchicine  dissolves ;  a  glass  rod 

moistened  with  nitric  acid  and  introduced  into  the  yellow  liquid  pro- 

i  duces  a  dark-blue  zone,  changing  -to  violet,  brown,  and  yellow.    When 

1  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  the  solution  assumes  a  dark  brick-red 

colour,  which  is  turned  yellow  by  adds,  restored  by  alkalis,  and  re- 

\  mains  fixed  (Hiibler).     Geiger  &  Hesie's  colchicine  is  coloured  yellowish-brown 

bv  oil  of  yitrioi.    A  solution  of  eolehicine  in  nitric  add  is  coloured  by  oil  of  ritriol 

blue-yiolet,  afterwards  brownish^ellow,  and  ultimately  yellow.    Ghromate  of  potash 

colours  the  solution  in  sulphuric  add  green  (Aschhoff) . 

6.  Colchicine  treated  with  hot  potash-l^^  yields  a  brown  resin 
(Aschhoff).  —  When  heated  to  100®  for  a  day  in  a  sealed  tube  with 
baryta-water^  it  is  converted  into  colchiceine-bary ta  (Hiibler).  —  7.  The  j 

precipitate  produced  by  sulphate  of  copper  in  solutions  of  colchicine  j 

dissolves  in  caustic  potesh,  formmg  a  solution  which  turns  greenish- 
yellow  on    boiling,   without    depositing    cuprous  oxide  (Ludwig  &  , 
Pfeiffer). 

Combinations.  Colchlciiie  deliquesces  alowly  in  water  and  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  (Hiibler).  Geiger  &  Hesse's  colchicine  dissolves  with  mode- 
rate facility  m  water.  Tincture  of  u^ne  thickens  aqueous  colchicine  with 
carmine-red  colour.  Aqueous  mineral  acids^  especially  hydrochloric 
acid,  added  to  aqueous  colchicine,  colour  it  a  deep  yellow,  and  decom- 
pose it  on  long  standing,  but  do  not  combine  with  it  (Hiibler ;  Asch- 
hoff). Gkiger  &  Hesse's  eolehicine  neutralises  adds  completely,  forming  salts  which 
■re  permanent  in  the  air,  partially  crystallisable,  haye  a  yery  bitter  and  harsh  taste, 
and  dissolye  easily  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  base  is  precipitated  by  allcaUs  from 
concentrated,  but  not  from  dilute  solutions. 

Aqueous  alkalis  colour  solutions  of  colchicine  a  deep  yellow 
(Hiibler).  An  aqueous  solution  of  cdchicine  is  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate oi  potash  (Hiibschmann,  N.  Br.  Arch.  95,  382).  An  equal 
Ttdume  (not  a  few  drops)  of  potash-ley  produces  a  yellowish-white 
predpitate  (Aschhoff).  Aschhoff  &  Bl^  believe  they  have  obtained 
ocnnpounds  of  ooldiicine  with  baryta,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

Aqueous  colchicine  is  not  precipitated  by  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of 
ieadj  sulphate  of  copper  (contra^  to  the  statement  of  Ludwig  &  Pfeiffer),  or 
seequiehloride  of  iron  (Hiibler).  It  yields  an  orange-yellow  predpitate 
with  phoephomob/bdic  add  (Sonnenschein).  Mercuric  chloride  throws 
down  from  its  cc»io^itrated  aqueous  solution  a  white  cmrdy  precipitate, 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  predpitant  and  in  alcohol  (Ludwig  h  Pfeiffer; 
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Hubler).  Terchioride  of  gold  produces  a  whitish-yellow  pTeci}nftttte^ 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Bichloride  ^ 
platiman  does  not  precipitate  aqneons  colchicine  (Kijbler ;  BleyX  or 
throws  down  from  concentrated  solutions  only  a  precipitate  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  bichloride  of  platinum  (Ludwig  &  Pfeiffer).  Accx>rd]ii^  to 
Geiger  &  Hesse,  chloride  of  platinum  throws  down  a  yellow  piiecipitate 
from  aqueous  colchicine,  but  not  from  its  salts.  See  also  Wals  on  Uis 
reactions  of  aqueous  colchidne  (loc.  eU.), 

Tatmate  of  Colchicine,  —  Aqueous  tannic  acid  throws  down  cmrdy 
flocks  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  colchicine,  even  when  veiy  difaite. 
—  White  amorphous  powder,  fusible  without  deoompo^tion  above 
140\  Hygroscopic;  inodorous;  less  bitter  than  colchicine. —  Dis- 
solves slightly  in  cold,  more  frcHBly  in  boiling  water,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  sahne  solutions.  Easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  insoluble  in  edier 
(Hiibler).  Dissolves  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash,  and  in  acetic 
acid  (Aschhoff). 

at  104\  HObler. 

210  C    1260    67-61    57*9  to  68*3 

8N 42    ........        1-92    1-98 

101 H   101    ...^        4-62    4-8  to    4-9 

98  0 784    85-86 - 

8  C«ira"»OM>,20"H»OW    ....    2187    lOOOO 

Htlbler  supposes  the  compound  to  contain  2H0  lees. 

Colchicine  dissolves  ea»ly  in  alcohol ;  according  to  Hiibler,  it  is  in- 
soluble, according  to  Gteiger  and  Hesse  soluble  in  ether,  HahBcbmaim 
(N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  16, 1)  found  it  soluble  in  18  parts  of  ether  of  sp.  gr. 
0*74,  and  less  soluble  in  absolute  ether. 


2.  Colchiceine. 

C»*NH»0"  =  (?«NH«0*,H*. 

Oberlin.    N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phye.  50,  108. 
LuDWio  &  Pfeiffeb.    N.  Br.  Arch.  Ill,  8. 
HuBLBB.    N.  Br.  Arch.  121,  193. 

DiscoTered  by  Oberlin ;  more  fully  iQTestigated  by  HuUer.  —  Ocean,  acoovding 
to  Oberlin,  in  ColcMcum  autwnnale,  but  his  own  experimentB  show  that  the  col- 
chicine contained  therein  undergoes  conTexBion  into  colohioelne. 

Formation  and  Pr^aration.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  colchi- 
dne, prepared  by  Oeiger  and  Hesse's  process,  is  mixed  with  sulphuric 
add,  it  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  after  being  heated  for  some  time 
throws  down,  on  addition  of  water,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  colchic^uie^ 
which  may  be  crystallised  from  alcohol  or  ether.  Colchiceine  likewise 
crystallises  from  a  solution  of  colchicine  mixed  with  hydrochloric  add, 
after  standing  in  the  cold  for  some  weeks ;  in  this  case  the  product  is 
less  coloured  and  more  easily  purified  than  that  made  with  snlphmic 
add  (Oberlin).  —  Hiibler  dissolyes  5  parts  of  colchidne  in  100  parts  of 
water,  and  mixes  the  solution  with  5  parts  of  oU  of  vitriol  provionsly 
diluted  with  water.  The  liquid  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  evolves  a 
penetrating  odour,  and  when  heated  turns  cloudy  from  separation  of 
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B  resiaons  drops,  after  the  remoyal  of  which,  the  somewhat  concentrated 

br  eolation  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  greeiiuE^-yellow  crystalline  mass, 

^  which  is  purified  by  8  or  10  times  repeated  crystallisation  from  water. 

j^  A  large  additional  quantity  of  colchicelne  may  be  obtained  by  boiling 

«  the  resinous  drops  with  water.  —  ColchiGine  is  also  converted  into  col- 

K  chiceine  by  boiling  with  baryta- water  (p.  608)  (Hiibler). 

^j  The    crystals   thus    obtained    are  free  from  the  acid  employed 

(Obeilin).    Colchiceine  is  formed  without  the  simultaneous  formation  of 
^  sugar  (Ludwig  &  Pf eiffer),  or  of  any  second  product ;  the  resin  formed 

at  the  same  time  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  decomposition-pro- 
] '  duct  of  coldlioeine  (Hiibler).     Walz  thought  ha  had  disoorered  the  fonnation  of 

' '  ft  substenoe  which  reduced  oxide  of  copper,  and  three  other  bodies. 

^'  A  part  of  the  resin  remains  dissolved  in  the  colchiceine  mother- 

^  liquor,  and  may  be  precipitated  in  flocks  by  exactly  neutralisiDg  the 

liquid  with  carbonate  of  soda ;'  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating 
^  the  mother-liquor  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol.    It  forms 

an  amorphous,  bitter  mass,  soluble  with   deep-red  colour  in  acids, 

alkalis,  ether,  alcohol,  and  aqueous  ammonia,  and  with   blood-red 
r  colour  in  nitric  add  (Hubler ;  Oberlin). 

Properties.  Small,  white  needles  collected  in  nodules,  or  pearly 
laminsB.  According  to  Oberlin  and  Ludwig  &  Pfeiffer,  it  tastes  very 
bitter;  according  to  Hiibler,  less  bitter  than  colchicine.  Permanent 
in  the  air.  Softens  when  heated,  and  melts  at  155^  (Oberlin).  Accord- 
ing to  Oberlin  neutral,  according  to  Hubler  add,  espedaUy  in  alco- 
houc  sdution.  Not  poisonous  to  rabbits  in  doses  of  half  a  gramme 
(Oberlin). 


Colo,  acoorditi^  to  Stibler, 
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Isomeric  with  colchicine  (Hubler). 

DeconqMsitiona.  1.  Colchiceine  assumes  a  yellow  colour  externally 
when  exposed  to  diffused  light ;  the  colourless  solution  likewise  leaves 
a  yeUowish-brown  stain  when  dried  on  paper  (Hiibler). — 2.  It  is 
coloured  by  heating  to  200"*,  melts  on  platinum-foil,  and  bums  (OberHn^. 
—  3.  Chhrtne-water  throws  down  white  flocks  from  solutions  of  colchi- 
ceine (Ludwig  &  PfeifferV  —  4.  Colchiceine  forms,  with  oil  o/vitriolf  a 
deep-yellow  solution,  wnich,  when  diluted  with  water  and  left  to 
itself,  deposits  brown  flocks  (Oberlin).  —  6.  The  deep-yellow  solution 
in  strong  nitric  acid  rapidly  assumes  a  violet  colour,  changing  to  dark- 
red  andlight-red,  and  ultimately  to  yellow  (Oberlin).  The  aqueoTiB  solu- 
tion is  coloured  Tiolet,  afterwuda  hrown,  hy  nitric  acid,  yellow  bj  the  dilute  acid 
Sidwig  &  Pfeiffer). —  6.  Colchiceiue,  subjected  to  prolonged  boiling  with 
ute  mineral  acidsy  yields  a  resin  similar  to  that  formed  in  its  prepara- 
tion (Hubler). 

Combinaticms.     Colchiceine  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  and  more 
freely  in  boiliDg  water.   Dilute  mineral  acids  colour  the  solution  yellow ; 
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cteid  does  not  alfect  it  (Oberiin).  —  Fodkte-'Water  throws 
bnown  flocks  icom  tiie  Bqae&a»  sokitiDn  (Lodwig*  &  Pf eiffer). 

Gcddiioelne  belunres  tavmtds  bases-  like  an  acid.  !Et  diMolves  < 
in  aqpoeouB  ammonia,  Bsmaming'  fiee*  £roin  ammonia  when  eTspomteA 
It  disBoli^ea  in  potaeh-and  80&4ejy  and  inaqaeoas  aUcaline  carbonalaei^ 
liberating  carbonic  acid ;  tile*  latter  solution^  when  e^sspan^bed,  ItMvn 
the  potMh-  and  BodaHwlts  in  the  form  of  yellow  fiaanred  Tamiflhefl 
(Hijbler). 

Baryta-salt* — Baiyta  dissolved  in  wood-spint  throws  down  from  m 
similar  solution  of  ook^ioelney  a  jeUy  which  dissolves  in  wood-^irit  and 
in  excess  of  baryta  (OberHn).  The  sodansalt  throws  down  frma 
chloride  of  bariom,  amorphous  white  flocks,  which  dissolve  vrhea 
heated,  and  re-appear  on  cooling  (Hiibler).  —  GoIchiceYne  is  boiled  wi& 
baryta- water ;  the  excess  of  baryta  is  removed  by  means  of  carbanic 
add;  the  solution  is  evaporated;  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  m 
alcohol,  filtered,  and  evapomted.  —  Amorphous  yellow  mass,  soluble  m 
alcohol  (Hiibler). 

oflOO^.  Hubler. 
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GolduceineHMida  tiurows  down  from  dilorids  of  oalcinm  and  chlontb 
of  magnesium  white  amorphous  flodcs ;  it  produces  with  tine-,  Imd'^ 
hismutk-y  and  mmrcury^cAsy  white  precipitatea,  soluble  in  excess  of 
tiie  salts,  or  on  boiling,  re-appearing  as  ishe  liqnid  cools.  It  foims  a 
red-brown  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  cobalt;  greenish-brown  witJi 
sesqtiichloride  of  trom.  All  these  precipitates  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
(Hubler).  —  Golchiceine  does  not  precipitate  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  mercuric  chloride,  nitrats  of  siher,  or  tincture  of  galh.  An  alcoholic 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  bichloride  of  platinum  (Oberlin).  Ludwig 
&  PfeifTer^s  colchiceine  forms  a  fine  light-yellow  precipitate  wi£ 
chloride  of  gold  and  picric  acid,  dirty  dark-brown  with  bichloride  of 
platinum,  and  pale-brown  with  tannic  add  after  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric  diloride. 

Colchicine  with  Cupric  oxide.  —  By  decomposing  the  soda-compound 
of  colchiceine  with  sulphate  of  copper,  a  yellowish-green  precipitate  is 
obtained,  which  turns  darker  and  crystalline  on  bomhg-,  and  is  e«^ 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  copper-salt  and  in  alcohol.  —  Or  alcoholic  cui- 
chiceline  is  boiled  with  freshly  precipitated  cupric  hydrate,  and  tiie 
green  filtrate  is  diluted  with  water  and  the  alcohol  dnven  off,  where- 
upon the  copper-compound  is  deposited. — Microscopic,  apparently 
quadratic  tables  and  octohedrons.  Dissolves  slowly  in  strong  aqueous 
ammonia  and  in  hot  potash-ley  (Hubler). 

Hubler. 
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According  to  HUbler,  the  substance  contained  an  admixture  of  free  eolchiopf ne. 

T '  Colchiceiae  dissolves  in  wood-^rit  and  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crys- 
taUises,  and  less  freely  in  ether.    It  do3S  not  crystallise  from  its  easily 
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n,  fonned  solutioii  inchlorojbrm  (Hubler ;  Oberiin).    It  is  withdrawn  frons 

its  solotioziB  by  animed  ckarcoaly  whidi  atfterwards  ^tob  up  to  alcokol, 

Hi  not  colchioeihe,  bat  a.  brown  bitter  ma8»  (Ludwig  &;  Pf  eiffer ;  Hiibler)* 

« 

B 

WAGKonBonra.    Kcutn.  Areh.  7, 417 ;  .0«rr.  ToArssft^r;  7, 220.  —  iTo^en. 
ij  N,  Arch.  2,  427.— iV.  5r.  Arch.  49,  153;  Zop/a  Jahresber.  184T 

V  and  1848,  644. 

?  Pbschibb.     if^.  cfo  ia  Soeieti  de  Phys.  4,  247 ;  iV.  Tr.  17,  2,  80. 

WnrcKUBR.    Pharm.  Centr.  1882,  301 ;  N.  Br.  Arch.  49,  301. 
I  Pr.  Dobebbdiek.     N.  Br.  Arch.  13,  64;  Ann.  Pharm.  28,  288. 

f  RuiKHOLDT.     JV.  Br.  Arch.  49,  139 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  64,  369 ;    Kbpp'd 

'f  Jahresher.  1847  and  1848,  643. 

r  J.  MuLLEK.     Pharm.  Vierteif.  8,  536. 

C.  liEUBE,  jun.    Pharm.  Viertelj.  9,  524. 

DiBoovered  by  Wackenioder  in  1826.— Oocun  in  tha  roots  of  CoiydalU 
Merota  and  C.  fabacea  (Wackenroder).  In  Bnaller  quantity  in  the  leaf-aap  oi  the 
first  plant  (Fesohier). 

Preparation,  1.  The  coarsely  powdered  root  is  twice  digested  with 
water  containing  hydrochloric  add  and  pressed ;  the  liquid  is  left  to 
itself  till  it  clears,  and  is  then  predpitated  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  and 
the  precipitate  is  washed  so  long  as  it  gives  up  colouring  matter,  dis- 
solved in  water  containing  hydrochloric  add,  and  again  thrown  down 
by  carbonate  of  soda.  The  well- washed,  dried,  and  triturated  pre- 
cipitate is  now  dissolved  by  shaking  it  with  freshly  rectified  oil  o£  tiir«> 
pentine,  and  the  filtered  wine*red  solution  is  agitated  with,  water 
containing  hydrochloric  add,  and  thereby  freed  from  corydaline.  The 
oily  layer  is  decanted ;  the  add  solution  is  filtered  through  a  wet  filter 
and  precipitated  with  caustic  potash ;  and  the  precipitate  is  washed 
and  dried  (Miiller).  —  2.  The  coarsely  powdered  root  is  macerated  for 
a  few  days  with  pure  water,  and  afterwards  repeatedly  with  water. 
containing  sulphuric  add ;  the  liquids  are  filtered  and  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  soda;  and  the  predpitates  are  exhausted  with  alcohol 
(those  from  tiie  last  macerations^  being  less  pure,  are  treated  sepa^^ 
lately).  The  alcoholic  filtrate  is  evaporated ;  the  residue  is  dissolved 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  is  filtered  from  green  resin,  and 
mixed,  first  with  a  little  potash,  which  throws  down  dark -coloured  cory- 
daline, and,  after  filtration,  with  more  potash,  whereby  purer  cory- 
daUne  is  precipitated  (Wackenroder).  —  Or  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
root  may  be  exhausted  with  water ;  the  solution  predpitated  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead  in  not  too  great  excess ;  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by 
hydroBulphuric  add;  and  the  corydaline  predpitated  by  potash  or  lime. 
—  Or  the  root  is  boiled  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  add ;  the 
extract  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the  alco- 
holic solution  is  evaporated ;  the  residue  taken  up  by  water,  which 
leaves  resin  behind ;  and  the  corydaline  is  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion by  caustic  potash  (Wackenroder). 

Winckler  frees  the  sap  of  the  fresh  root  from  albumin  by  boiling ; 
precipitates  the  filtrate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  separates  the  pted- 
pitate;    and  afterwards   removes  the    excess  of  lead  by  sulphuric 
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addy  and  precipitates  with  ammonia  not  in  excess.  The  precipitate  is 
collected,  washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  exhausted  witn  hot  alcohol 
of  80  p.  c,  wherehy  a  duk-green  tinctai^  is  obtained,  which  leaves 
white  ciystalline  corydaline  on  evaporation. 

Properties,  White  loose  powder,  appearing  under  a  magnifyinig- 
power  of  125  diameters,  to  be  made  up  of  amorphous  granules  (MuUer ; 
Leube).  According  to  Wackenroder,  it  crystaUises,  on  eTaparatrng-  its 
alcohoUc  solution,  in  colourless  prisms  and  thin  scales.  It  softenB  at 
60^  and  melts  completely  at  70*  [far  below  100**  (Wackenroder)]  to  a 
translucent  wax,  without  losiDg  weight  (Miiller).  Melted  corydaline 
floats  on  water.  It  is  inodorous,  and  has  but  little  taste  alone,  but  is 
very  bitter  in  solution.  Its  alcoholic  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction 
(Wackenroder). 
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CWNH«0»  (D5bereiiier)  J  O^NBPyO"  (Euikholdt) ;  C«N«H«Oi<  (Mlffler). 
Leube  halres  this  formula. 

Decon^posituma.  1.  Precipitated  corydaline  (and  the  dystallised 
substance  to  a  less  extent)  assumes  a  greenish-yellow  Qemon-yellow 
(MuUer)]  colour  in  ewdightj  and  cannot  afterwards  be  decolorised  by 
animal  cnarcoal  (Wackenroder).  —  2.  When  Aeate^  above  its  melting- 
point  it  turns  brown,  evolves  easily  combustible  vapours,  having  an 
empyreumatic  and  ammoniacsd  odour,  and  burns  with  a  yellow  luminous 
flame.  —  8.  It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  strong  nitric  add 
(Miiller) ;  according  to  Wackenroder  and  Ruikholdt,  it  colours  the  add 
blood-red  [on  account  of  the  presence  of  resin  (Miiller)]  and  dissolves 
without  decomposilaon.-— 4.  Corydaline  forms,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  a 
dark-red  solution  (Mijller),  which,  when  evaporated,  changes  to  violet 
and  black,  and  carbonises  (Wat^enroder). 

ComhincUions.  Corydaline  does  not  dissolve  in  toater  either  cold  or 
boiling  (Miiller).  —  With  acids  it  forms  salts,  which,  according  to  Mailer 
and  I^ube,  are  amorphous,  resinous,  and  easily  fusible ;  according  to 
Wackenroder,  crystallisable  for  the  most  part.  Caustic  alkalis  and 
their  carbonates,  as  well  as  ammonia,  throw  down  corydaline  from  its 
salts  as  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant 
(Miiller).  Wackenroder  at  one  time  described  ooiydaline  as  nearly  in^lyiHg  in 
alkalis,  bat  afterwards  stated  that  it  is  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  pota^-lej  and  pre* 
dpitable  from  the  solution  by  sal-ammoniao. 

Sulphate  of  CorydaUne.  —  The  greenish  slightly  acid  solution  leaves 
on  evaporation  a  crystalline  residue,  only  partially  soluble  in  water. 
The  aqueous  solution  leaves,  when  evaporated,  a  greenish-yellow  trans- 
parent mass,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  (Wackenroder). 
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Hydrochlorate  of  Corydaline.  —  A  solution  of  corydaline  in  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  residue  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  (Wackenroder).  By  digesting  excess  of  cory- 
daline in  hydrochloric  acid,  Wackenroder  &  Ludwig  subsequently 
obtained  an  acid  yellowish-green  liquid  which  yielded  crystals  when 
treated  with  animal  charcoal.  The  crystals  are  yellowish-green  right 
rhombic  prisms,  havuig  a  vitreous  lustre,  very  brittle,  and  neutral ; 
when  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  96  p.  c.  they  are  again  deposited  in  the 
form  of  a  greyish -yellow  crystalline  powder.  They  give  off  12-5  p.  c. 
water  at  100°,  and  3*02  p.  c.  more  at  145"  to  170°,  and  in  the  air-dried 
state  contain  10*78  p.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (Wackenroder  & 
Ludwig). 

Nitrate  of  Corydaline.  —  Sulphate  of  corydaline  and  nitrate  of 
baryta  yield  prismatic  crystals,  which  resin  ise  when  too  strongly 
heated  (Peschier).  Very  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  corydaline  without 
decomposition,  but  the  solution  reddens  and  decomposes  when  evapo- 
rated (Wackenroder). 

Chloromercurate  of  Corydaline.  —  Thrown  down  from  hydrochlorate 
of  corydaline  by  mercuric  chloride  as  a  white  precipitate  (Miiller), 
containing,  at  100°,  12-98  p.  c.  chlorine,  and  agreeing  with  the 
formula  C*'NH"O^HCl,HgCl  (Leube). 

Ohloroplatinate  of  Corydaline.  —  Yellow  precipitate  containing,  at 
100°,  16-89  p.  c.  platinum  (Leube). 

Terchloride  of  gold  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate  from  hydi'o- 
chlorate  of  corydaline  (Miiller). 

Acetate  of  Corydaline.  —  Strong  acetic  acid  dissolves  corydaline 
slowly,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  crystalline  compound,  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  (Wackenroder). 

Hydrochlorate  of  corydaline  is  precipitated  by  tcmnic  acid  and  by 
tincture  of  galls. 

Corydaline  dissolves  in  about  9  parts  of  cold  90  p.  c.  alcohol,  in  all 
proportions  in  the  hot  liquid,  and  in  2^  to  3  parts  of  ether  (Miiller). 
It  is  insoluble  in  oils  both  fat  and  volatile  (Wackenroder). 
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Page  199. 

Cinchonine. 


0.    Hesse.      Ann.  Phamt.  cxxxv,   338;    Bull.   Soc.    Chttn,    1866,  i 
462. 

Bihydriodate  of  Cinchomne,  0*»N"B[**OSm  -h  2H0,  crystalliBes  id 
golden-yellow  laminaa,  gives  off  its  water  at  100°,  re-absorbs  it  again 
in  damp  air.  Gives  by  analysis  3*17  p.  c.  water  and  44*31  iodine  (cafc. 
3-09  HO,  and  43-64  I.). 

Ckloroaurate  of  Cinchonine,  C*°N»H»*0»,2HCl,AuCl».  Heavy  yeDow 
powder,  melting  to  a  dark-yellow  mass  at  a  few  degrees  above  1(K)^ 
and  yielding  39-51  p.  c.  gold  (calc.  39-87  p.  c). 

Tartrate  of  Cinchonine  and  Antimony.  —  This  salt  contains  2*47  p.  a 
water  of  crystallisation,  not  24-77,  as  stated  at  page  218 ;  and  it  is 
not  efflorescent. 


Page  220. 
Ginchonidine. 

Hesse.     Ann.  Pharm.  cxxxv,  333 ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  i,  460. 

This  base,  the  quinidine  of  Winckler,*  is  contained  in  small  quan- 
tity in  all  Calisaya  barks,  and  is  consequently  obtained,  together  with 
quinine,  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  on  the  large  scale.  As  tiie 
complete  separation  of  quinine  from  cinchonidine  is  difficult-,  com- 
mercial cinchonidine  almost  always  contains  small  quantities  of  quinine. 
According  to  Koch  {Arch.  Pharm.  cxlii,  34),  cinchonidine  possesses 
febrifugal  properties. 

Purification.  Commercial  cinchonidine  containing  quinine  is  pre- 
cipitated with  solution  of  Rochelle  salt,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  excess  of  am- 

*  HesBe  retains  the  name  quinidine  for  this  base,  and  designates  the  quinidine 
of  Pasteur  (p.  221)  as  conchinine ;  but  as  the  base  discoyered  by  WincUep  ia 
Bomeric,  not  with  quinine,  but  with  cinchonine,  it  is  more  appropriatelr  named 
icinehonidine.  *rr    r  j 
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moiiia.  The  alkaloids  thus  obtained  are  separated  as  far  as  possible 
by  tresitment  with  ether,  the  quinine  being  thereby  dissolved,  together 
w^ith  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  cinchonidine  ;  the  undissolved 
portion,  consisting  chiefly  of  cinchonidine,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid ;  and  the  neutral  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonidine  thus  obtained  is 
purifled  by  recrystallisation  from  water. 

Properties.  Cinchonidine  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  large  anhy- 
drous priams,  melting  at  206*5°  (corrected)  to  a  colourless  mass, 
which  solidifies  in  the  cryjstalline  form  at  about  190°. 


40  C   

..    240    .... 
..       28     .... 
..      24    .... 
..       16     .... 

....      77-92    .... 
9-09 

7-79    .... 
5-20 

HesBe. 
mean. 
....    77*71 

2N   

24  H  

....      7'80 

2  0   

C«N8H«02    .. 

..     308     .... 

...     10000 

This  formula  had  not  preTiously  been  establlBhed  by  direct  analysis  (nee  page 
222). 

Cinchonidine  dissolves  in  1680  pts.  of  water  at  10°,  somewhat 
more  freely  in  boiling  water. 

The  salts  of  cinchonidine  are  easily  prepared  either  by  saturating 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  with  an  acid,  or,  in  the  case  of  salts 
much  less  soluble  than  the  hydrochlorate,  by  double  decomposition 
between  that  salt  and  the  soda-salt  of  the  required  add. 

Hypophosphite  of  Cinchonidine  ciystallises  in  dehcate  white  prisms 
much  more  soluble  than  those  of  the  corresponding  quinine-salt ;  it 
may  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  water. 

Hijposalphite  of  Cinchonidine,  2C^N«H»*0»,S*H*0«  -h  4H0.  —  Thin 
white  prisms,  which  easily  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation 
amounting  to  4*56 — 4-83  p.  c.  (4  at.  =  4*70  p.  c.)  at  110°,  but  recover 
it  all  on  exposure  for  a  short  time  to  moist  air.  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dis- 
solves in  221  pts.  water  at  10°, 

Sulphate  of  Cinchonidine  (comp.  p.  224).  —  a.  Mono-acid,  2C*'*N'n**0*, 
S*IIH)"  +  12110.  Crystallises  in  white  prisms,  which  give  off  all  their 
water,  except  J  p.  c,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  rest  (12*92 — 13-14 
p.  G.  in  all)  at  100°.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  97*5  pts.  water 
at  12°.     It  is  insoluble  in  ether. 


2  C«N^W*0» 

S«HK)« 

Anhifdroua. 

616     

98     

86-28 
1372    

Hesse. 
]3'56— 13  93 

2C«N'H2*0«,S2B?02 

2  C^N'ffMO* 

S2H«08 

12  HO 

714    

EydraUd, 

616    . 

98     . 

108    .. 

100  00 

74-95 

11-92 

1313 

Heeeo. 

11-96 
12-92— 1314 

20«N2fl«02,S3H208  + 

12aq. 

.... 

822     .. 

10000 

\ 


I 

i 
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Hesse  describes  also  a  modification  of  the  anhydions  salt  wHeh  is  produced 
"  under  circumstances  not  exactly  known,"  and  dystaUises,  from  boiling  water,  in 
beautiful  colourless  prisms,  or,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  left  to  eraporate  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  in  warty  masses  containing  only  traces  of  water-  This 
anhydrous  salt  dissolres,  according  to  Hesse,  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  the 
hydrated  salt,  and  appears  to  contain  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  inasmuch  aa  when  the 
alkaloid  separated  m>m  it,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  hydrochlorate  is 
obtained,  which  when  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  soda,  yields  the  ori^nal  anhydrous 
sulphate,  and  when  treated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  yields  an  anhydrous  oxiUate  of 
dnchonidine  (p.  618).  But  if;  on  the  other  hand,  ihe  hydrochloric  solution  of  the 
anhydrous  cinchonidine  be  mixed  with  sodio-potassic  tartrate,  and  the  resulting 
tartrate  of  cinchonidine  converted  into  a  sulphate,  the  sulphate  thus  produced  is 
identical  in  every  respect  with  the  hydrated  salt  a. 

b.  Bi-acid, — A  solution  of  1  at.  of  the  monosulphate  (a)  in  1  at. 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  down  tu  a  small  bulk,  yields  this  salt  in 
long,  colourless,  striated  prisms,  very  efflorescent,  and  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  acid 
reaction,  and  exhibits  a  blue  fluorescence  by  reflected  light.  The 
crystals  give  off  their  water  at  120°. 

Crystals.  Hesse. 

€«N«H«0»    808    6209 

S*H«08    98    19-7e  20-26 

10  HO     90    1815  18-25 

C«N'H«0«,S»H20«  +  lOaq 496    100-00 

This  analysis  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  Windder  (p.  224). 

c.  Quadri'ocid.  —  The  solution  of  the  bisulphate  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
ultimately  yields  short,  solid,  colourless  prisms  of  the  quadrisulphate, 
which  dissolve  but  slowly  in  cold  water,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
freed  from  excess  of  acid  by  washing  with  cold  water.  The  salt  is 
insoluble  in  ether,  which,  moreover,  does  not  take  from  it  any  portion 
of  the  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  acid,  and  exhibits  an 
intense  blue  fluorescence  by  reflected  light. 

Hesse. 

C«N»ffMO« 308    57-04 

2S2H«0«    196    86-29    3616 

4  HO 36    6-67    7*11 

C*'J^H"02,2S3H«0«  +  4aq 540    10000 

Bihydriodate  of  Cinchomdine,  C*"N«H«0»,2ni  +  2H0.  On  adding 
a  dilute  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  to  a  solution  of  potassium -iodide 
heated  to  about  60°,  the  liquid  becomes  milky,  and  ultimately  deposits 
the  bi-hydriodate  in  fine  lemon-yellow  prisms,  which,  at  120*",  give  oif 
8-17  to  3-22  p.  c.  water  (4nO  =  3-09  p.  c). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Cificliomdlne,  C*<^N«H»*0»,nCl  +  2110.  Crystallises 
by  evaporation  in  large  monocliiiic  double  pyramids,  which  dissolve  in 
385  pts.  water  at  IC",  in  20  pts.  water  at  20-1°,  and  in325pts.  ether 
at  10°  (comp.  p.  225).  The  crystals  give  off  4*87  to  5*11  p.  c.  water 
at  120°  (calc.  for  2H0.  =  4-9G  p.  c),  and  yield  by  analysis  9-85  to 
9*94  p.  c.  chlorine  (calc.  9*79  p.  c). 

If  the  solution  is  concentrated  at  a  high  temperature,  the  salt 
finally  separates  in  yellowish  oily  drops,  whici,  after  cooling,  gradually 
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Bolidify  to  a  radio-crystalline  mass,  probably  consisting  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt.  The  same  product  is  obtained,  though  in  small  quantity, 
when  the  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat. 

titrate  of  CinchonidUie  crystallises  in  large  colourless  prisms,  which 
melt  at  about  100°  to  an  oily  mass.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  too 
quickly  evaporated,  the  salt  likewise  separates  in  the  oily  form,  but  if 
kept  under  water,  solidifies  after  a  while  in  crystals.  1  pt.  of  the  salt 
dissolves  in  70*5  pts.  water  at  10°.  The  crystals  give  off  their  water 
(2  at.)  at  110^ 

Crystal*.  HesBe 

C«N2H3*0»  308    79-17    79'06    78-93 

NHO«   63     16-21 

2  HO    18    4-62    4-80 

C«N2H«0>,NH0«  +  2aq 389    100-00 

Chloroaurate  of  Cinchonidine,  (>0N*H»*O»,2HCl,AuCl*.  Obtained  by 
precipitating  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  with 
chloride  of  gold,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  a  pulverulent  mass  of  a 
fine  yellow  colour,  melting  with  decomposition  at  about  100°.  When 
dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  contains  40*04  p.  c.  gold,  the  formula  re- 
quiring 89*87  p.  c. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Cinchonidine,  C^N»H»K)»,2HCl,2PtCl»  -h  2H0.  A 
hot  acid  a(iueous  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate,  mired  with  platinic 
chloride,  deposits  this  salt  after  a'.few  seconds  as  a  pale  orange-yellow 
crystalline  powder,  or  more  rarely  in  small  flattened  prisms.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  gives  off 
its  water  of  crystallisation,  2-07  to  2*42  p.  c.  (2  at.  =  2*43  p.  c), 
between  120''  and  130°.  The  hydrated  salt  gives  by  analysis  26-83 
platinum  (calc.  26-73  p.  c);  the  salt  dried  at  130''  gives  27-32  to 
27-44  p.  c.  platinum  (calc.  27*40  p.  c). 

Hydroferrocyanate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  Obtained  by  adding  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  solution  of  any  cinchonidme-salt  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  as  an  egg-yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  spherical 
A^g'^g&tions.  Moderately  dilute  solutions  sometimes  yield  laminae, 
exactly  resembling  the  corresponding  cinchonine-salt.  Hence  the 
reaction  given  by  Bills  (p.  214)  for  the  detection  of  cinchonine  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  detection  of  cinchonidine. 

AcetaU  of  Cinchonidine,  C*<»n»*N«0",C*H*0*  +  2nO.  —  Obtained  by 
saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cinchonidine  with  acetic  acid,  evapo- 
rating, and  dissolving  the  separated  salt  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
in  nodular  groups  of  small  white  needles  very  soluble  in  water, 
whether  cold  or  hot.  It  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation,  together 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  acid,  at  100",  so  that  it  is  after- 
wards only  partially  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  air-dried  salt  gives 
by  analyis  79-39  p.  c.  cinchonidine  (calc.  79-79  p.  c). 

Neutral  Oxalate  of  Cinchonidine,  —  a.  Anhydrous,  2C«N«n«*0»,C*HH)«. 
—  Obtained  by  adding  oxalate  of  ammonia  to  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  of  the  base  precipitated  from  the  anhydrous  sulphate  (p.  612). 
Forms  small  white  nodules  consisting  of  concentrically  grouped  prisms, 
which  do  not  lose  weight  at  110°.  Contains  10*18  p.  c.  oxalic  acid, 
C*nK)«(calc.  10-19  p.  c). 

2  R  2 
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b,  Hydrated,  2O^N'n«*0*,C*IP0»  +  12H0.  — Obtained  by  precipi- 
tation from  the  ordinary  bydrochlorate.  Ciystallises  in  long  asbeffti- 
form  prisms,  which,  when  in  mass,  shrink  together  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  on  drying  in  the  air.  1  pt.  of  the  hydrated  salt  dissolves  in 
252  pts.  water  at  10°.  The  air-dried  salt  gives  off  12-72  to  12-87  p.  c 
water  at  110°(calc.  for  12II0  =  13-26).  The  difference  arises  from 
loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Succinate  of  Ciitchonidine^  obtained  by  saturating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  cinchonidine  with  succinic  acid,  forms  small  white  prismB, 
which  retain  their  water  of  crystallisation  when  dried  over  oil  of 
vitricd,  but  give  it  off  at  100%  and  dissolve  in  582*5  pts.  water  at 
10^. 

Ctystalt.  Heese. 

SC^^N'H^O" 616    ....      8000    ....  79*49 

C8H«0» 118    ....      15-88 

4. HO  86    ....        467    ....      4-78— 4-85 


2C«N»H**0«,C8H8o8  +  4^ 770 


100-00 


Tartrate  of  Cinchonidine  {neutral).  —  Obtained  by  double  decomposi- 
tion from  somewhat  concentrated  solutions,  as  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate,  quite  insoluble  in  sodio-potassic  tartrate.  Boiling  water 
dissolves  it  sparingly,  and  deposits  it  on  cooling  in  fine  white 
prisms.  1  pt.  of  the  salt  requires  for  solution  12-65  parts  of  w^ter  at 
10°.  Neutral  tartrate  of  cinchonine  requires  onl^  35*6  pta.  at  16*  to  dissol-^o  it 
(the  hydrated  salt  83  pts.),  so  that  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine  may  easily  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  different  solubilities  of  their  tartrates.  The  crystals  give  ofiF  their 
water  completely  between  100°  and  120°,  but  recover  it  all  on  ex- 
posure to  moist  air. 


88  0   

4N 





Crystallised. 

628     

66    

.      66-83 

6-98 

7-22 

19-97 

Hesse. 
. 66-05 

68  H 

58    

7-33 

20  0  





160    

20*WH«0«,C»H«0«  +  4aq. 

Or: 

2C^OTa»*0»,08H«0«      

4  HO 

....    802    

>••••     fOtS     .... 
86    .... 

.    lOOHW 

96-52 
4.-48    .... 

Hesse. 
4-45  to  4-93 

2C«N'H>*O«,0»H«O8  +  4aq. 


802 


10000 


Tartrate  0/ Antimony  and  Cinchonidtney  obtained  like  the  correspond- 
ing cinchonine-salt  (p.  218),  crystallises  in  fine  white  prisms  mode- 
rately soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  ciystallising  in  solid  prisms  on 
cooling.    Very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Citrate  of  Cinchonidine.  —  A  solution  of  1  at.  acetate  of  cinchonidine 
and  2  at.  citric  acid  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  deposits  at  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration  colourless  prisms,  which  probably  consist  of 
monobasic  citrate  of  cinchonidine,  but  decompose  when  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  the  solution  yielding  a  salt  containing  2  at.  cinchonidine  to 
1  at.  citric  acid.  This  bibabic  salt  is  likewise  obtained  by  decomposing 
bydrochlorate  of  cinchonidine  with  citrate  of  soda.  It  gives  off  15-39 
p.  c.  water  at  120"*,  and  contains  68*31  p.  c.  cinchonidine. 
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Benzoate  of  Cinchonkline,  C*>N»n"0«,C"H«0*,  crystalliseB  in  short 
white  anhydrous  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  340  pts,  of  water  at  10°. — 
Gives  by  analysis  71*82  p.  c.  cinchouidine  (calc.  71*62  p.  c). 

Cinchonidine  dissolves  in  19*7  pts.  alcohol  at  80  p.  c.  at  10°,  and 
in  15*3  pts.  at  20°;  in  76*4  pts.  ether  at  10°. 


Page  262. 

Quinine. 

0.  Hesse.     Ann,  Pharm,  cxxxv,  325 ;  Bull  Soc,  Chim,  1866,  i,  459. 

Crystcdliaed  Quinine^  C^N'iP*0*  +  6II0.  —  Ordinai*y  amorphous 
quinine,  precipitated  from  the  hydrochlorate  by  ammonia,  gradually 
absorbs  water  if  left  in  the  liquid,  especially  in  presence  of  free  am- 
monia, and  assumes  a  crystalline  aspect.  Tf  a  considerable  excess  of 
ammonia  is  present,  isolated  crystals  are  fonned,  which,  when  mag- 
nified, exhibit  the  form  of  square  prisms  with  pyramidal  summits. 
The  hydi-ate  gives  off  all  its  water  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It 
melts  at  57°,  whereas  anhydrous  quinine  melts  only  at  176*8°. 

Phosphate  of  Quinine  (comp.  p.  226).  — Obtained  by  decomposing  the 
hydrochlorate  with  phosphate  of  soda.  When  crystallised  from 
boiling  water,  it  forms  tufts  of  long  needles,  soluble  in  784  pts.  water 
at  10°. 

Crystals.  Hesse. 

2C«ijSH»0* 648    72-82 

PO* 71    7*98    811 

8  HO 27    3  03 

16  HO ^....     14i    1617     16*05  to  16*52 

0»N2H«0SPHS08  +  16aq 990    10000 

Bihydnodate  of  Quinine,  C*°N»II«K)*,2m  +  1  OHO. —Obtained  in 
fine  prisms  and  laminae,  on  mixing  a  slightly  warmed  acid  quinine- 
solution  with  iodide  of  potassium.  It  gives  off  a  conaiderable  quantity 
of  water  between  30°  and  40°,  becoming  opaque  at  the  same  time. 
Melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  when  quickly  heated  to  100°,  and 
gives  off  the  whole  of  it,  amounting  to  13  51—13*92  (calc.  for 
10  at.  =  13*40)  at  about  120°.  The  dehydrated  salt  gave  by  analysis 
43-63  and  43*86  p.  c.  iodine,  the  formula  C«N»n»*0*,2ni  requiring 
43*79  p.  c.  When  exposed  to  moist  air,  it  quickly  recovers  4  at. 
water. 

Chlorate  of  Quinine,  2C«N»H»*0*,C1II0«  -f  7 IIO.  —  Prepared  by 
decomposing  sidphate  of  quinine  with  chlorate  of  baryta,  keeping  the 
quinine-salt  in  slight  excess,  and  afterwards  removing  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  baryta.  Crystallises  in 
small  mushroom-shaped  masses,  composed  of  tiliform  snow-white 
crystals.  1  pt.  dissolves  in  in  78*5  pts.  of  cold  water.  Very  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  in  spirit.  Febrifugal  (F.  C.  Tichborne,  The 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  Sept.,  1866,  p.  137). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Quinine  (comi).  p.  282),   0*^N'1P*0S11C1  -f  4U0.  — 
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Long,  asbestifonn  prisms,  which  do  not  effloresce  in  the  air  at  ardinary 
temperatures,  but  easily  give  up  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  120*^. 
One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  89*4  pts.  water  at  10**.  Gives  by 
analysis  8-93— 906  water  and  8*92  chlorine  (calc.  8-95  water  and  9-08 
chlorine). 

Araeniate  of  Quinine,  2C«N*H**0*AsHK)*  +  16H0.— Obtained  by 
double  decomposition  with  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  and  arseniate  of 
potash.  Long  white  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boilings 
water.  Gives  off  16-43  p.  c.  water  at  106°  (16H0  =  16*42  p.c),  aiid 
the  salt  dried  at  that  temperature  give  by  analysis  10-64  p.  c.  AsO* 
(calc.  10-69  p.  c). 

Oxalate  of  Quinine  (oomp.  d.  273).  —  a.  Neutral,  2C*'N«H«0*,C*IIK)«  + 
12n0.  Long  prisms  resembling  the  sulphate,  efflorescent  and  soluble 
in  1030  pts.  water  at  10**.  The  crystals,  heated  to  126°,  give  off 
12-76  p.  c.  water  (12  at.  =  12-76). 

b.  Acid.  C*»N«H»H)*,C*HH)«  +  2aq.  Obtained  by  dissolving  1  at. 
of  the  neutral  salt  and  1  at.  oxalic  acid  in  water,  and  leaving  the  solu- 
tion to  evaporate.  Small  prisms  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
exhibiting  an  acid  reaction. 

C^N^BP^*    824    7501 

C*H«08    90    20-88    20-60 

2  HO 18    416    4-08 

C«N2H«0*,CHH208  +  2  aq 432     10000 

Succinate  of  Quinine,  obtained  by  direct  combination,  forms  long 
white  prisms,  which  dissolve  very  easily  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol, 
much  less  in  the  same  liquids  at  ordinary  temperatures.  1  pt.  dissolves 
at  lO""  in  910  pts.  water. 

Hesae. 

20«WH«0<     648    71-21    7067 

C^H'Oa 118    12-97 

16  HO 144    15-82    16*67  to  16-86 

2C40N«H»CH,C«H«O«  +  16ftq 910    10000 

When  recrystallised  from  strong  alcohol,  or  from  boiling  water 
containing  an  equivalent  quantity  of  succinic  acid,  it  still  retains  the 
same  composition  and  the  same  amount  of  water. 

Citrate  of  Quinine  (oomp.  p.  292J.  —  a.  Bibasic.  Obtained  either  by 
saturating  quinine  with  citric  acid  (p.  292),  or  by  decomposing  hydro- 
chlorate  of  quinine  with  citrate  of  soda  acidulated  with  citric  acid. 
When  recrystallised  from  warm  water,  it  fonns  white,  mostly  small 
prisms,  soluble  in  930  pts.  water  at  12°. 

Heaee. 

2  0«»N'H»K)* 648    6708    67-38 

OUH^O" 192    29-88 

14 HO 144    1804    1314  to  13-85 

20*»N8H«*O*,0>2H8O"  +  14aq 984    10000 

b.  Monobasic,  C*'N*n»*0*,C"n«H3".  A  solution  of  the  bibasic  salt 
in  boiluig  water,  mixed  with  somewhat  more  than  an  equivalent 
(quantity  of  citric  acid,  dci)osit»  this  salt  on  cooHni,'"  in  pmall  white 
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priflms,  which  dissolve  with  some  diflSculty  in  cold  and  in  hot  water, 
imparting  an  acid  reaction.     They  contain  no  water  of  crystaHisation. 

Benzoate  of  Quinine,  C*»N«H»K)*,C"H«0,  obtained  by  direct  combi- 
nation of  quinine  and  benzoic  acid,  forms  small  white  anhydrous 
prisms,  wliich  dissolve  in  373  pts.  of  water  at  10°,  and  give  by  analysis 
72*37  p.  c.  quinine  (calc.  72*64  p.  c). 

Eugenate  of  Quinine,  C«N»H"*0*,C*»ffH>,  is  obtained  by  dissolvmg 
quinine  and  oil  of  cloves  together  in  boiling  spirit,  the  liquid  as  it  cools 
depositing  the  ssJt  in  fine  long  silky  needles.  It  dissolves  to  a  slight 
extent  in  boiling  water,  the  undissolved  portion  melting  to  an  oil, 
which  soUdifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion, as  it  cools,  also  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  dissolved  salt 
in  small  prisms.  1  pt.  of  it  dissolves  in  12  pts.  of  ether  at  12°.  It  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  quinine-salts  in  not  being  decomposed  by 
anmionia  or  by  caustic  potash,  dissolving  in  the  alkaline  liquid  to  a 
certain  amount  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  crystallising  on  cooling.  At 
100°  it  forms  a  fused  yellow  mass,  and  continually  gives  off  eugenic 
acid,  which,  however,  cannot  be  completely  removed  in  this  manner. 
The  salt  is  anhydrous,  and  gives  by  analysis  66*20  p.  c.  quinine  (calc. 
66-39  p.  c). 
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Besins. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  the  results  of  a  recent  investiga- 
tion by  Hlasiwetz  and  Barth  {^nn.  Fharm.  cxxxiv,  265  ;  BuU,  Soc.  Chim. 
1866,  i,  62). 

The  method  adopted  for  examining  the  products  of  decomposition  by 
potash  was  as  follows :  A  quantity  of  tne  resin,  not  less  than  two 
pounds,  is  divided  into  8  equal  portions,  and  each  portion  gradually 
added  to  3  times  its  weight  (rf  potash-hydrate  fused  in  a  silver  basin 
with  a  small  (quantity  of  water.  The  resin  then  melts,  and  soon  forms 
with  the  alkali  a  homogeneous  mass,  surmounted  by  a  thick  scum ; 
aromatic  vapours  are  evolved ;  and  the  resin  is  oxidised  with  evolution 
of  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen.  The  operation  must  be  stopped  as 
soon  as  this  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  and  the  mass  when  cold,  is  treated 
with  about  4  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  then  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  render  the  solution  acid.  A  certain 
quantity  of  resinous  matter  is  thereby  separated  (oxidised  resin 
analogous  to  copal)  varying  in  bulk  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
orighial  resin.  The  neutralised  liquid,  freed  from  resin  and  filtered, 
is  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  is  taken  up  with  water  and  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
lead.  This  precipitate  is  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  hydrosiuphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  filtered  and  evaporated, 
finally  yields  a  crystallised  body. 


